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PREFACE. 


Mt  fonncr  i-ohime,  entitled  '  Principles  of  English  Etymo- 
l  logy.  First  Series,'  was  published  in  1887,  and  dealt  mainly 
with  'The  Native  Element'  in  English.  In  ihat  volume  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  principal  phonetic  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  pronuncialion  of  English  since 
'  Auglo~SaxoD '  limes,  and  to  discuss  the  etj'molojjies  of  a 
large  number  of  native  English  words. 

It    was  also   convenient  to  consider,  at  the  same  lime, 

sach  Latin  and  Greek  words  as  found  iheir  way  into  Anglo- 

voTds  from  Scandinavian  sources ;    the  compara- 

Itivcly  slight  Celtic  element  (exclusive  of  such  words  as  came 

■  to  us  through  the  medium  of  French);  and  the  Teutonic 

Knt  g'enerally  (but   again  excluding  such   as  came  to 

l>iu  through  the  same  medium). 

The  present  companion  volome  to  the  former  treats  solely 

f  what  may  well  be  called  '  The  Foreign  Element '  in  our 

^age ;  although  here  again  it  is  not  possible  to  use  the 

I  word  'foreign  '  in  any  very  exact  sense.     For  I  have  shown 

w  (in  §  13,  Ac-)  thatthe  highly  imporlani  'Anglo-French' 

dement  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  necessary  a  [art  of 

:r  language  as  the '  native  English  '  element  of  Anglo-Saxon 

'  Otigia.     But  it  b  obvious  that,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly 

aplainiDg  the  etymology  of  English  words,  it  must  be  dealt 

irilb  Kparately ;  and  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  deat 

Vtihilhetc. 


a^^^i 


VI  PREFACE. 

The  exact  contents  of  this  book  may  best  be  learnt  from 
the  very  full  *  Table  of  Contents '  which  follows  this  Preface. 
I  may  here  say,  briefly,  that,  after  a  short  Introductory 
Chapter,  I  consider  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  French 
words  as  a  consequence  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  1  then 
describe  what  is  meant  by  the  term  'Anglo-French,'  and 
discuss  fully  its  probable  pronunciation  during  the  Middle 
English  period.  In  Chapter  IV,  I  give  some  specimens  of 
the  language  from  important  sources.  In  Chapter  V,  I 
discuss  the  effects  of  the  English  accent  in  modifying  the 
pronunciation  of  Anglo-French  words.  Chapter  VI  deals,  in 
detail,  with  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  sounds  of 
the  Anglo-French  vowels  and  consonants,  with  a  profusion 
of  examples  in  every  instance;  still  later  changes  in  such 
sounds  are  noticed  in  Chapter  VII. 

Chapter  VIII  deals  with  the  history  of  our  borrowings 
from  *  Central '  or  continental  French,  with  special  reference 
to  the  names  of  imported  articles ;  with  a  discussion  of  the 
language  emp^loyed  by  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  Caxton,  Shake- 
speare, and  Dryden.  Chapter  IX  deals  with  the  introduction 
into  English  of  French  words  of  the  modern  period,  begin- 
ning with  Dr}'den  in  particular ;  and  shows  how  widely  the 
pronunciation  of  such  words  differs  from  that  of  words 
borrowed  at  earlier  dates. 

In  Chapters  X  and  XI  the  enquiry  is  pushed  back  to  a 
still  earlier  stage,  and  the  origin  of  French  itself  is  fully 
considered.  Here  again,  the  principal  phonetic  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  development  of  the  original  Latin 
vowels  and  consonants  are  fully  discussed;  with  a  large 
number  of  examples,  most  of  which  are  so  chosen  as  to  throw 
light  upon  words  still  in  use  in  English. 

Chapter  XII  relates  to  the  origin  of  such  French  words  as 
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I  are  noi  dtrival  from  Latin,  but  ralher  from  Greek,  Celtic,  or 
Teuionic  sources. 

In  Chapter  XIII,  the  French  element  is  at  lasi  dismissed. 

I  aod  wc  are  concerned  with  such  words  as  were  borrowed 

hiroin  Latin  imnicdiaiely,  without  inlervention.     1  here  lake 

)  explain  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  to  give 

Is  good  deal  of  information  regarding  its  phonology  u-liich 

PK  seldom  to  be  found  in  elementary  books  ;  especially  as 

FElat«!i  to  (he  '  sonant  liquids,'  the  accentuation,  the  '  vowcl- 

■  grwJaiion,'  the  mode  of  combining  consonants,  and  the  hkc. 

■^1  must  apologise  for  entering  here  upon  the  domain  of  the 

ftapectnlist  in  Latin  philology ;  I  trust  that  he  will  forgive  me 

rif  I  lusnre  him  that  my  main  object  is  to  indicate  the  high 

aloe  of  what  he  has  to  teach,  and  lo  draw  more  general 

Laitcntton  to  the  importance  of  his  subject.     And  it  will  of 

Bcourae  be  understood  that  my  own  poor  remarks  do  not 

pretend  to  be  always  accurate;    indeed,   I   fear    the   same 

I.Bpol^y  must  be  pleaded  for  all  the  subjects  touched  upon 

tfiinnighout  die  work.     I  am,  as  Chaucer  says,  but  '  a  lewd 

■compilatour  of  the  labour'  of  others;  and  I  trust  the  special- 

I,  in  their  various  deparlmenls.  wilt  forgive  my  temerity  in 

rapting  the  work  at  all. 

Oiapier  XIV  deals  with  the  Italian  element  in  English; 

Hid  here,  again,  I  give  an  account  of  Italian  pronunciation, 

land  of  the  phonetic  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  thir 

:   of  llie   development   of  Italian    from    Latin.     The 

»p(«r  concludes  with  an  '  Itahan  Word-list,'  that  is  lo  say, 

irilb  a  list  of  all  English  words,  in  common  or  well-known 

',  which  have  be«n  borrowed  by  us  from   that 

Wgiage. 

Chapter  XV   deals,   in   like   manner,  with  the   Spanish 

lent,  and  gives  some  accouiU  of  Spaniali  pronunciation, 
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and  of  the  phonetic  changes  noticeable  in  the  development 
of  Spanish  from  Latin ;  the  whole  concluded,  in  like  manner, 
with  a  '  Spanish  Word-list/ 

Chapter  XVI  deals  with  the  Portuguese  element  in  the 
same  way ;  and,  at  this  point,  my  investigation  of  all  words 
derived  from  Latin,  whether  directly  or  through  the  medium 
of  some  Romance  language,  is  at  last  concluded. 

In  Chapter  XVII  a  new  source  is  entered  upon,  viz. 
Greek;  and  I  again  take  occasion  to  explain  the  probable 
pronunciation  of  ancient  Greek,  and  the  known  pronunciation 
of  modem  Greek ;  with  remarks  U]x>n  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  Greek  system  of  accentuation.  Here  I  once 
more  trespass  upon  the  domain  of  the  classical  specialist; 
and,  once  more,  I  ask  him  to  pardon  it. 

Cha[)ter  XVIII  deals  with  Prefixes  and  Suffixes.  A  com- 
plete list  of  *  foreign  *  prefixes  in  English  is  given ;  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  grapple  with  the  difficult,  Protean,  and 
bewildering  list  of  Latin  suffixes.  Examples  of  Greek  suffixes 
are  added. 

The  foreign  elements  treated  of  in  the  rest  of  the  book 
are  readily  perceived.  I  there  attempt  to  deal,  consecutively, 
with  the  contributions  afforded  to  English  from  Slavonic 
(Ch.  XIX);  Persian  and  Sanskrit  (Ch.  XX);  Semitic, 
especially  Hebrew  and  Arabic  (Ch.  XXI) ;  Finno-Tataric, 
especially  Turkish  and  Hungarian ;  the  Dravidian  languages 
of  Southern  India,  Malay,  and  other  Asiatic  languages 
(Ch.  XXII) ;  various  African  languages  (Ch.  XXIII) ;  and 
various  American  languages  (Ch.  XXIV). 

Chapter  XXV  gives  some  illustrations  of  *  False  Etymolo- 
gies,' showing  what  we  should  really  endeavour  to  avoid ; 
and  Chapter  XXVI  gives  a  few  simple  but  sound  '  Canons 
for  Etymology,'  which  we  should  really  endeavour  to  bear  in 
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Lnind.     The  iray  in  which  such   canotis  are  daily  ignored 
■  (in   England,  but   not  in  Gcnnany)  is  umply  2  national 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  adding  an  Appendix  on 

a  rabjcct  which  strictly  belongs  to  the  former  volume,  viz. 

ft  more  exact  explanation  of  the  development  of  vowcl-grada- 

,  OS  enhibitcd  in  llie  conjugation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

mg  TCrbs,     This  explanation,  really  due  to  the  researches 

I  of  Brugniann,  sets  the  whole  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  and  it 

I-Ib  better  to  give  it  here,  than  lo  pass  it  over. 

1  beg  leave  to  repeat  here,  what  I  have  already  said  in  my 

ftjbrmer  volume,  that  'lo  tlie  advanced  student  I  can  only 

logisc  for  handling  the  subject  at  all ;   being  conscious 

ftlfaat  he  will  find  some  unfortunate  slips  and  imperfections, 

|vtlicli  1  should  have  avoided  if  I  had  been  belter  trained, 

r,  indeed,  trained  at  all.'     I  have  had  so  much  to  unlearn, 

hiring  the  endeavour  to  teach  myself,  owing  to  the  extreme 

^y  and   badness   of  much   of  the  English  etymological 

tenture  current  in  my  earlier  days,  that  the  avoidance  of 

1  has  been  impossible.     We  have  made  great  advances 

c  the  days  of  Home  Tooke's  Diversions  0/ Parley,  which 

;  so  long  and  diligently  studied,  and  since  the  playful 

lays  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  before  it  was  revised  by  Dr. 

Haho,  when  the  derivation  of  native  English  words  from 

ipic  and  Coptic  was  a  common  thing ;    and  when  1 

'd'ully  learnt  by  heart,  and  shall  remember  whilst  memory 

•IS,  that  the  E.  word  catch  is  derived  '  from  the  Spanish 


r  conclude  my  fourtli  {and  probably  my  last)  book 
e  subject  of  English  Etymology ;  for  I  include  among 

*  Sm  the  old  edition  (in  1 854)  of  Ofiilvic'i  Imperial  Dittienary.  The 
a  (Id  iliSj)  give*  the  correct  dcrintion. 


such  mv  larger  and  smaUer  Dictionaries.  In  taking  leave,  as 
it  were,  of  many  unknowti  friends,  I  for  once  make  bold 
10  say  that  I  hope  I  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing much  more  rigorous  methods  into  our  invesliga- 
lion  of  the  subject.  It  is  really  high  time  that  scientific 
arrangement  should  take  the  place  of  mere  guesswork  and 
chaos. 

I  do  not  append  here  a  hst  of  books  consulted,  boih 
because  I  havt-  givun  one  in  the  former  volume,  and  because 
it  was  found  more  convenient  to  mention  the  names  of  many 
from  time  to  lime,  in  different  chapters,  in  connexion  with 
the  contexL  I  draw  attention,  in  particular,  10  the  list  of 
Anglo-French  Tests  given  in  pp.  28-30,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  and  even  omits  some  texts  of  prime 
importance,  such  as  La  Vie  de  S.  Gr^goire,  edited  by 
Prof.  P.  Meyer. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  10  acknowledge  my  great  and 
sincere  obligations  to  the  kind  and  generous  assistance 
afforded  me  by  friends  from  whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  learn. 
Especially  am  I  indebted  10  Mr.  E.  Braunholiz,  University 
Lecttirer  in  French,  who  gave  me  many  useful  hints  for  the 
chapters  on  the  Romance  Languages,  and  took,  allogelher, 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  endeavour  to  help  me  to  greater 
accuracy;  to  Professor  Posigale,  who  assisted  me  in  some 
points  relating  to  Latin  etymology ;  and  to  Dr.  Peile,  master 
of  Christ's  College,  and  Reader  in  Comparative  Philology. 
I  have  also  received  kindly  advice,  as  regards  Slavonic,  from 
Mr.  Morfill,  Reader  in  Slavonic  ai  Oxford;  and,  as  regards 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sanskrit,  from  Professor  Kirkpatrick, 
Professor  Bensly,  and  Professor  Cowell.  I  have  also  received 
>iomc  corrections  from  Mr.  Mayhew,  Dut  I  hope  it  may 
be  clearly  understood,  in  justice  to  these  distinguished  scboiars, , 


I 


thsi  iJje  sole  resjKJnsibilily  (or  ihc  siatcmcnls  in  the  following 
fNtges  rests  upon  myself.  Many  good  hints  are  theirs  ;  but 
ibc  blunders  are  all  my  own. 

For  the  copious  Index  of  \\'ords,  which  I  have  carefully 
[  revised,  I  am  indebted  to  my  daughters,  Clara  L.  Skeat  and 
Elbel  G.  Skeat 


ABBRKVIATIONS  AND  SIGNS. 

A.  F. — Anglo-French  ;  the  '  Norman  '  dialect  as  it  was  dc- 
I  »cIoped  in  England.  (I  am  obliged  lo  reject  the  usual  term 
'Anglo-Norman,'  because  I  find  that  Englishmen  confuse 
'  Anglo-Norman  '  with  the  dialect  of  Normandy  itself.  Dr. 
Murray  has  adopted  the  same  term  for  the  same  reason ; 
see  p.  X  of  the  General  Eiplanations  prefixed  to  the  New 
English  Dictionary,    And  see  p.  5  below.) 

A.  S. — Anglo-Saxon ;  the  Wessex  or  Southern  dialect  of 
tbc  oldest  English, 

M.  E.— Middle-English;  chiefly  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries. 

E.— Modern  English. 

F. — French  ;  O.  F. — Old  French.  Other  abbreviations, 
such  as  Lat.  (Latin),  Gk.  (Greek),  Iial.  (Italian),  Span,  or  S. 
(Spanish),  Port.  (Portuguese),  and  the  like,  will  be  readily 
understood. 

The  following  signs  arc  introduced  to  save  space : — 

<  is  to  be  read  as  '  is  derived  from,*  or  '  derived  from,' 
or  'is  a  later  form  than.'    (Compare  its  ordinary  algebraical 


of  ■  is  less  than.') 


0  be  read  i 


'  produc 


'  becomes, 

ociginal  form  of,'  or  '  is  an  earlier  form  than.'     (Compan 
'  lis  usual  algebraical  meaning  of '  is  greater  than.') 


the 
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*  prefixed  to  a  word  signifies  that  it  is  a  theoretical  form, 
evolved  by  known  principles  of  development. 
V  signifies  *  Aryan  (i.  e.  Indo-Em-opean)  root.' 


PRONUNCIATION. 

The  pronunciation  of  Anglo-French,  Italian,  Spanish 
Portuguese,  Latin,  and  Greek  is  approximately  indicated  by 
the  use  of  the  same  *  broad  romic '  sjonbols  as  were  used  in 
the  former  volume  (p.  336).  Most  of  the  sjonbols  for  the 
vowel-sounds  are  explained  at  p.  37 ;  and  other  symbols 
can  be  readily  understood  from  the  list  of  Modern 
English  words  given  at  p.  1 26,  and  from  the  notes  on  the 
pronunciation  of  Latin  at  p.  269,  and  of  Italian  at  p.  302.  I 
here  repeat  the  list  of  symbols,  for  the  reader's  convenience : — 

a  represents  the  sound  of  short  a  in  aha, ! 

aa  as  in  father. 

X  ,y  man, 

ae  „  botr,  Mary, 

ai  „  fly. 

ao  „  fall, 

au  „  now, 

e  „  b^dy  m^. 

ee  „  ^  in  v^n. 

ei  „  vrt'n. 

9  (unaccented)       ,,  China. 

93  ,,  hum, 

i  „  sft. 

ii  „  wun, 

0  y,  mrt. 

01  „  b^l. 
ou  „  n^. 
o  ,.  iuW, 
un  „  iool, 

y  „  ,  G.  sch»tzen. 

yy  »»  G.  giwn. 
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Whtnevet  these  symbols  are  used  lo  represent  .pronun- 
cialion,  ibey  are  enclosed  between  marks  of  parenthesis. 
I  Thus  the  E.  word  giuen  is  pronounced  as  (kwiin).  The 
Bjnnboli  (b,  d,  f,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  t,  v.  w.  z)  denote  the  usual 
modem  E.  souikIs.  (g)  is  always  hard,  as  in  gamt,  gtl,  gig, 
g«,  gim.  (kw)  denotes  the  sound  of  qu  in  quetn.  (s)  is 
always  voiceless,  as  in  rin.  I  also  use  (ch)  for  cA  in  MurrA 
(sh)  for  tA  in  sM\ :  (th)  for  /A  in  fA'm  ;  (dh)  for  /A  in  /Aine 
(wb)  for  tiiA  in  Northern  E.  wAat;  (k1i)  for  s  in  asure 
(ng)  for  ng  in  sing ;  (ngg)  for  ng  in  linger. 
We  may  arrange  the  consonants  as  follows: 

.  wh.) 


VoiwIeM  consowiBts ;  (k,  ch,  t,  th.  p,  f,  s 
Vcdccd  coiuonantt;      (g,  j,  d,  dh,  b,  v,  z 


IV.) 


The  following  simple  rules  arc  often  useful. 

Rule  t.  Voiceless  consonants  combine  with  voiceless 
ones,  and  voiced  with  voiced .  Exk.  eafs  (ksts),  where  /  and 
J  arc  voiceless;  <ir>gs  (dogz),  where f  and  3  are  voiced. 

Rule  2.  In  such  combinations,  the  latter  sound  is  usually 
unchanged  in  compounds,  but  the  former  often  gives  way. 
£x.  (upboard  (ksb-ddd) ;  where  the  dot  denotes  the  position 
flf  the  accent.  But  the  latter  sound  gives  way  when  it  is 
a  mere  suffix ;  as  in  dogs  (dogz),  looked  (lukt). 

RvLE  3.  A  voiceless  sound  often  changes  to  the  corre- 
ypooding  voiced  one,  as  when  s  becomes  s  in  dugs  (dogz), 
from  A.  S,  docgas  (dog'gas).    This  is  called  '  voicing.' 

Rule  4.  When  one  consonant  is  pronounced  instead  of 
Ootber,  a  voiceless  consonant  is  replaced  by  a  voiceless  one 
or  a  voiced  one  by  a  voiced  one ;  and  not  otherv^ise.  Kx. 
V  At  Iking  (dha  thing)  is  sometimes  pronounced  by  foreigners 
s(iii  Ming).  This  is  called  'substitution';  (k)  being  sub- 
litBUd  for  (dh),  and  (s)  for  (th).     No  one  says  (sii  zing). 

According  lo  the  above  symbols,  (ae)  denotes  the  Italian 
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long  '  open '  e^  and  (ao)  denotes  the  Italian  long  '  open '  o ; 
the  corresponding  '  close '  sounds  are  denoted  by  (ee)  and 
(oo).  But  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  denote  the  open 
soimds  by  (f)  and  (9),  or  by  {h),  and  (5);  and  the  close  ones 
by  (?)  and  (9),  or  by  {6)  and  (6) ;  as  these  can  be  used  singly 
for  short  sounds,  and  can  be  doubled,  or  followed  by  a  mark 
of  accentuation,  for  long  ones.  See  pp.  132,  193  (8),  198, 
and  302. 
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ERRATA. 

P*  3i»  1*  9  from  bottom.  For  sasentir  read  asscftiir. 
P.  35, 11.  23,  23.  For  a  slight  soimd  read  a  slight  nasal  sound. 
I'*  43>  1-  5  ^iD  bottom,  ^^tt  in  to  read  into. 

P.  84,  $  56  (2).  Note  ihtXgredil  is  not  an  example  of  the  change  from 
el  to  f/,  but  only  of  a  change  from  e  to  t . 

P.  1 14,  last  line  but  one.    For  sben'dee  read  slsen'dsd. 
P.  127,  middle  column,  1.  6.  For  (jyge,  juja)  read  (jyja,  juja). 
P.  154, 1.  10.  Yox  pktkync  ttaA  phthisic . 
P.  235, 1.  16.  For  capasm  read  capsatn. 
P.  277, 1.  10  from  bottom.  For  the  ^-series  read^t,  ^-series. 
P.  283, 1.  3  from  bottom.  For  itpaQov  read  irpdaoy. 
P.  286, 1.  4  from  bottom.  For  set  (3)  read  set  (c), 
P.  560,  L  9.  Omit  comma  after  But.    In  1.  12,  omit  But. 
!*•  3^7>  !•  4  from  bottom.  For  TJ'*^  read  TJ'^f. 
P.  369, 1.  15.  ¥ox  pharanx  wsA  pharynx. 
P.  371, 1.  I.  For  vkK-uv  read  vi/i-^tv. 
P.  378, 11.  4  and  8.  Insert  commas  after  neglect  and  Oc-. 
,  P.  386, 1.  16.  For  matr-io  read  ^matr-io. 
P.  386,  L  4  from  bottom.  For  n-eo  read  -n-eo. 
P.  389,  last  line.  For  all  oblique  read  most  of  the  oblique. 
P.  392.  Under  I,  dele  is'to.  Under  M,  dele  min  and  mn. 
P.  395, 1.  6  from  bottom.  For  dat.  pi.  read  dat  du,  or  dat.  dual. 
P.  405, 1.  4.  For  gutterals  read  gutturals. 
P.  412, 1.  II.  For  mascadine  r^A/ muscadine. 
P.  429,  last  line.  For  1628  read  1688. 
P.  437, 1.  8.  For  gucyavo  read  guayavo. 
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ERRATA    IN    SERIES    I  : 


WITH   OTHER  CORRECTIONS. 


,  * ,  Fiir  lumc  of  the  following  nolct  I  un  indebted  to  tnuiy 
ftionllr,  and  ■  lev  lalber  capliom  criticisms.  I  ilo  not  notice  every 
point  TliDi,  at  p.  jSo,  1  nm  bidden  to  sny  thnt  'j  is  ialttiiive  in 
lAt  tfuUaig  of  iilaitd' ;  but  sorely  '  /is  intrnsivc  in  itiaibl'  is  enough 
lor  iJl  nbo  can  ptonoiiDcic  tbc  void. 

P.  XT.  CK.  n.  %  7-  /<)r  laogungcs  ri'iii/ langaage. 

F.  nrl.  CH.  XV  (liril  section).  For  {  n^  natl  \  164. 

F.  4, 1.  3.  /er  Adopted  nad  accepted. 

P.  »l,  L  3.  ^(a/ whilst  Kaikariite  was  supposed  to  be  formed  from  a 
Gted  >d>ective. 

P.  >3,  footnote,  last  line.  Far  €aaread  our  prontinciation,  aod  given  to 
wan*  of  OCT  t^mboU  TOcb  values  ai  (licy  have  nowhere  else. 

P.  15, 1.  IS.  Far  plural  mn/ plural  suffix. 

F'  >7>  I'  3-  Neit — Ihe  syrnbol  v  had  sometimes  a  graphic  value,  as 
when,  e.  J.  vnta  was  written  for  unto ;  here  tm  is  not  easily  misread, 
wherca*  mn  (in  MSS.)  is  indistinct.  But  we  also  (iud  t>j  for  hi,  i'ic  for 
■ue,  where  nothing  was  gained  by  employing  v. 

P.  jy.  L  14.  /fff  have  been  wyingrearf  be  now  injing. 

P.  *9,  note  4-  /br  is  now  written  nad  is  now  aiually  written. 
lS«eenled  exception :  M.  E.  haj.  a  hill,  is  now  spelt  hiym.')  Bnt  where 
does  kti  occur  T  Hegh  Is  in  Cmsor  Mundi.  ijRiA ;  and  he  in  Antnrtof 
Artlnr,  {  V.     Of  coarse  hoi  is  a  possible  M.E.  spelling;  bat  let  us 


n  the  reference. 


f.yi. 


lutllne.  /br  There  w 


P.  38,  1.  17.  RiadK.%.  kmd-i 


:  read  There  was. 

,  hand-t,  Kendt.  dat..  &c  (Cf.  Mark 


F.  44,  col.  3, 1.  II.  ^^fifoh  riMi/fcoh.    Lut  line;/#r  gedeaS  rtad 


P.  51,  note  i,  but  line ;  for  ' 


a  F.  M^'read  'w/inF.Ay.  bat 
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P.  57, 1.  5  from  bottom.  Add— C£/^,  A,S./d/;  Lat.fdius  (p.  437). 

P.  58, 1.  a.  For  diffcolty  read  difficulty.     L.  10  from  bottom ;  deU 
quean. 

P*  59>  1*  i^*  Eor  our  ee  really  read  our  modem  ee  really.  L.  20 ; 
read  became  M.  £.  reek  (reek),  later  reek  (riik),  as  in  note  i,  which  &c 

P.  60,  L  13.  Read  A,  S.  /«Lat.  L 

P.  63, 1.  8.  Read  represent  (even  unrounded)  short  u. 

P«*7i»  !•  5»  Ear  due  to  r^A/all  with  an. 

P.  79, 1.  9.  Ear  usally  r^o^/  usually. 

P.  89, 1.  18.  For  G.  Ba^ft  read  G.  Boot, 

P.  loa,  1.  16.  Eor  extinct  it  read  extinct  in. 

P.  108, 1.  15.  For  iweir  read  tveir. 

P.  1 10,  L  5.  Add— But  compare  the  examples  apf/e,  clip^  thorp,  deep, 
at  p.  137. 

P.  117, 1.  II.  Y  ox  fader  (not  ^father")  itzAfadar  {yioX^fatkar), 
P-  ^47i  !•  5-  "Poi paiar  xesA  pitar. 

P.  148,  1.  14.  For  but  if  it  precedes  the  position  of  the  accent,  read 
otherwise. 

P.  151, 1.  9  frt>m  bottom.  Ear  weakening  f»x^  change. 

!*•  '53»  !•  3«  For  *  pi.  lid-on*  read  *pl.  lid-en,  also  lid-on,  Ud*an  (see 
Sievers,  A.  S.  Gram.  §  365). 

P-  '55i  1-  1 6'  For  ♦/iftfii  read  ^Uisan, 

P.  158, 1.  II.   Add — SUep  occurs  as  a  weak  verb  in  O.  Mercian ;  see 

P-44- 

P.  168,  1.  9.  For  'Danish  Infin,  far-en''  read  'Danish  Infin.far-e,* 
In  note  a,  for  *  the  vowels  i,  u '  read  *  the  vowels  e,  o*  [See  p.  163, 
§143] 

P.  169,  1.  I,  coll.  3,4.  For  DRONK-UM,  DRONK-ANO  read  DRUNK-UM, 
DRUNK-ANO. 

P*  '73>  1*  3  is  correct  I  am  asked  to  explain  the  irregularity.  It 
may  suffice  to  point  out  that  G.  ei  has  two  values.  £.  g.  A.  S.  stdn^  G. 
Stein ;  A.  S.  win,  G.  Wein.    See  p.  170. 

P.  183, 1.  4  from  bottom.  Eor  pt.  t  read  pp. 

P.  ao3, 1.  17.  Her  we  might  add — '  £.  sully,  A.  S.  sylian,  from  A.  S. 
sol,  mire.' 

P.  ao8, 1.  18.  Dele  precise.  [In  fact  the  Lat,  cUtis,  with  short «,  differs 
in  gradation.] 

P.  a  I  a,  1.  4  from  bottom.    For  cOtis  read  ciUis. 
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P.  iiS,  I.  3.  Vat  LEK-YA  reul  l£k-va. 

P.  ijr,  L  11.  Foi  iiLi  read  hlki. 

P.  331  L  4.  Fvi'  Arym  mad  moi/  Tcul.  ma. 

P.  »3t,l.  (i.  Add — Saiiiolli.  ttweadow,  Tudor  E.  lesst.Uti.moA.Z. 
I  ttt  (wWi  dropped  J).  u  bciog  confuted  with  /m  (A.  S.  liaA) ;  dal.  laswe, 
I  fftxr.  E.  iirafTOV,  ■  paslure, 

P.  *68,  II.  t3~i6.  /)«/«  from  £i>-M  to  bti-Je.    [See  p.  4j6,  1.  ig,] 

P.  j;3. 1.  6.  DtU  for  yons-to, 

P.  189,  t  4.  For  -iV-?r  read  -il-. 

P.  )9(,  1,  11-  Dele  jAi«, 
P.  J04, 1.  I.  For/flA  rc»d>J*. 
P.  8to,  1.  7.  For  it  is  rfm/  the  form  itoii4  is. 
P.  31  J,  I,  fi.  For  brtlhirtn  read  brelhr-cn.  foimerly  brethcr-cii. 
P.  3*5,  Uft  Uuee  lines.  For  'prefix  a-   reid  'prefix  av-'  \    for  '  F. 
■  F.  oi*.';  »nd   for   '  Uo/onunately,  it'  read  '  UntortuDatel)-, 

p.  3»6,  n.  i-^.  Read — '  If  then  the  prefix  adv-  in  adv-aHu  can  be  said 
Is  Rptemt  Miytllilie,  it  mast  be  lakeo  to  represent  a  Latin  prefix  ali.' 
{I*  bd.  there  is  each  conliisioD  that  it  can  hardlir  l>e  put  dearly,] 

P-  33A,  1.  9  from  bottom  ;  col.  I.  For  'fly'  read  '  fiy.' 

P.  JJ9, 1.  7.  (1  oaghl  to  wy  '  Aiw,"  with  (i),  as  the  word  ii  Gertnaa. 
AM  t  WM  fiftiiatty  lofghl,  vben  young,  to  say  '  Aisa ' ;  and  now  I  do 
U  from  habit.  So  there  is  no  misprint  here,  as  caviileit  luggeM.]  In 
L  13,  rMn/ bawniiMi. 

P.  340 :  coIL  I  and  },  t.  it.  In  this  line  read — [Old  English)  kel 
-{MlrPLa  EnglismJ  Aiw/ (haol), 

P,  3JS.  For  13,   Vmvtl  infittnue  read  13.  Censonantal  injiutiue. 

P.  363a  L  )£.  Ear  distinct  values  rtaJ  distinct  oiigini. 

P.3«4.l.i).  Delef>/(fr). 

P.  3S*,  I-  1  J-  For  itJ)Jyrl  tead  Keifyrl. 

P.  371, 1.  S  from  bottom.  Dile  A.  S.  aHgtiitgi,  K.  agnail.  [For  here 
I  "losB  of  «,'  but  a  change  from  i_iimple>  ng  lo^.] 

P.  374,  Dola  9,  lost  tine.  Del^  Indeed,  the  latter  form,  Sec. 

L    P-  as-  1-   '4-  t>«le  '"'^  ['■'"  t^-  Co'"'-  '""''']■     And  in  1.    16  dele 

I,  ivati  [lee  klimmtn,  Kamm  b  Ktoge]. 
i    P-  A^Si  !■  '9'  N.  D.   In  lUre  tlie  metathesis  is  only  in  Ibe  written 
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P*  385, 1.  10  from  bottom.  For  letter  or  syllable  read  vowel. 

P-  385, 1.  6  from  bottom,  /br  accented  read  miaccented. 

P.  386, 11.  a,  3.  N.  B.  *  drake;  for  andrake  *  is  an  example,  not  of 
aphesis,  but  of  apharesis  ;  the  former  word  only  refers  to  the  loss  of  a 
single  initial  vowel. 

P.  386, 1.  10  from  bottom.  Dele  agnail.  [See  correction  for  p.  371 
above.] 

P.  39a,  1.  1 1  from  bottom.  Read  purse^  a  word  of  Latin  origin,  from 
Lat.  bursa ;  it  occurs  as  purs  in  A.  S. 

P.  395,  11.  17,  18.  N.  B.  The  inserted  h  in  whelk,  whortleberry  is 
merely  in  the  spelling  of  the  word ;  there  is  no  difference  made  in  the 
pronunciation. 

P.  397,  last  line.  N.  B.  It  is  meant  that  *  the  )  is  then  often  ignorantly 
pronounced  as  «.'    Scotchmen  conmionly  know  better. 

P.  399, 11.  I,  a.  Note.  But  the  crowning  point  of  the  story  is  this ; 
that,  on  examination  of  the  MS.,  it  turns  out  that  the  scribe  actually 
wrote  chek  matyde  after  all !  It  was,  then,  not  any  fault  of  his ;  but 
the  result  of  an  almost  incredible  exhibition  of  perversest  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  editor  (Henry  Weber). 

P.  403, 11. 1  a,  13.  The  sb.  wind  is  pronounced  (waind)  in  poetry,  in 
order  to  get  a  rhyme. 

P.  403, 1.  7  from  bottom.  I  am  told  that  stage-tradition  renders  the  i 
in  Rosalind  as  the  diphthong  (ai). 

P.  406, 1.  8  from  bottom.  Dele  would. 

P.  433,  L  5  from  bottom.  Note.  But  some  suppose  that  god-spell , 
*  good  tidings,'  was  merely  due  to  popular  etymology,  and  that  the  0 
was  short  from  the  first. 

P.  434,  L  5  from  bottom.  Cf.  A.  S.  /earr,  a  bull. 

P.  427,  IL  a,  16.  For  nSs^yrl  read  nosfyrl ;  for  ordel  read  ord^l. 

P.  4a8, 1.  3.  The  right  derivation  of  A.  S.  stalwyrUe  is,  that  it  is  short 
for  staOol'WyrOe,  i.  e.  firmly  founded,  or  fixed,  steadfast,  excellent ;  we 
also  fmd  A.  S.  stdlan,  short  for  stadelian,  to  found,  fix ;  see  Sievers,  O.  £. 
Grammar,  ed.  Cook,  $  aoa  (3,  note  a). 

P.  440, 1.  6.  For  To&i  read  raw. 

P.  444,  last  two  lines.  The  wordigalloglasSf  spelt  guUglass,  and  kerne, 
occur  in '  Gardner^s  Letters  of  Rich.  III.  and  Hen.  VIL,'  ii  67  (Oliphant). 
See  also  Oliphant,  The  New  English,  i.  363,  for  examples  of  catherein 
(cateran)  and  caronach. 

P.  445,  notes,  last  line.  For  suce  read  usee. 

P.  463,  IL  33  and  31.  Perhaps  dele  haU\  it  Is  lather  O.  Noithum- 
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brian  than  loelandic;  O.  North,  hdl^  Matt.  ix.  la  ;   M.  £.  haU^  Brace, 
i.  137  (bat  also  haiU,  id.  xv.  514). 

P.  465, 1.  16  should  end  with  a  fnll  stop ;  1.  27,  with  a  comma. 

P.  470,  notes^  last  line.  For  seiri  read  eiris, 

P.  47a,  IL  18,  19.  Dele  t//  .  .  .  .  evil, 

P.  477,  IL  22-25.  Dele  Flotsam,  &c.     (It  is  of  A.  F.  origin.) 

P.  478, 11.  11-23.  ^^^^  Jetsam,  &c.    (It  is  of  A.  F.  origin.) 

P.  5^5,  col.  2.  For  lice,  67,  378  read  lice,  67,  195,  378. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


Iktrodi'ctorv. 

■    f  1-  In  ihe  Introtluclory  Chapter  to  my  former  volume  on 

tgliah  EtjTnol<^',  I  explained  that  my  object  was  to  con- 

r  the  ETTiioLOGY  of  words  cukbent  in  modern  English. 

I  next  drew  attention  (in  §  4)  to  the  composite  nature  of 

(  English  language;  owing  to  which  I  had  to  divide  ihe 

;hly  into   two   parts.      The   former  of  these 

[  called  TitE  SATiVK  element,  with  which  I  have  sufficiently 

call  in  the  former  volume.     The  latter   I  shall  call  the 

rOREiOX  BLEMENT,  With  which   I    now  propose  to  deal.     I 

t  explain,  however,  that  these  names  are  merely  assumed 

W  present  convenience,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 

Whl  them  is  to  be  considered  as  being  exact.     Amongst  the 

words  comprised  in  the  native  element,  it  was  convenient 

10  include,  not  merely  words  of  native  or  Anglo-Saxon  (or 

mber  of  Old  Mercian)  origin,  but  several  other  classes  of 

words,  vii.  (i)  such  Latin  and  Greek  words  as  were  already 

I  borroved  by  us  before  the  Norman  Conquest;  (a)  words  of 

»dian  origin,  which  were  also  introduced  before  thai  time, 

Wjjh  lliey  at  first  remained  in  obscurity,  as  being  merely 

words,  Knd  only  found  a  place  in  our  literature 

idoailly,  especially  in  such  compositions  as  the  Ormulum, 

Pavclok.  tlic  Cursor  Mundi,  the  works  of  Robert  of  Brunnc 

Pliacil'ta  of  Engliih  Etjmology.    Fir^  SctEea.     The  Nalivc  Elc 
Oiford    (ClarcndoQ    Press;,    IB8;.     At    I    shall   hnre   trtqoent 
fer  to  this,  I  slutU  ull  it  'vol.  l' 
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and  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole,  and  the  like;  and  (3)  the 
scanty  remains  of  Celtic.  It  was  further  found  convenient  to 
treat  of  the  words  borrowed  from  other  foreign  Teutonic 
sources  besides  the  Scandian,  such  as  Dutch,  Friesic,  and 
German.  In  this  way  the  native  element  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  all  the  Teutonic  element,  together  with  such 
Latin  and  Greek  words  as  were  absorbed  into  that  element  at 
an  early  period,  as  well  as  the  not  very  numerous  Celtic 
words,  which  were  introduced  at  various  dates.  I  know  of 
no  better  way  of  dividing  the  subject,  so  as  to  render  the  in- 
vestigation of  it  practically  manageable. 

§  2.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  section,  it  will  be 
easy  to  deduce  the  classes  of  words  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  volume,  which  I  shall  here  collect  into  one  rather 
miscellaneous  group,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  the  title  of 
the  foreign  element.  It  will  necessarily  contain :  (i)  words 
of  French  origin ;  (2)  words  derived  immediately  from  Latin 
and  Greek,  later  than  the  Norman  Conquest;  (3)  words 
borrowed  from  the  various  Romance  languages  exclusive  of 
French,  viz.  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese;  (4)  words 
borrowed  from  other  Aryan  languages  besides  Latin  and 
Greek;  and  (5)  the  miscellaneous  words  borrowed  from 
various  non-Ar}'an  tongues.  Of  course  the  words  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  classes  can  easily  be  separated  into  numerous 
sets,  but  we  can  do  that  when  we  come  to  deal  with  them. 
The  above  classification  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  present,  and 
I  shall  deal  with  the  various  classes  nearly  in  the  above 
order.  A  sufficient  list  of  the  main  words  included  in  the 
FOREIGN  ELEMENT  is  givcu  in  my  larger  Etymological  Diction- 
ary, 2nd  ed.,  pp.  752-761.  Now  that  I  have  thus  sketched 
out  the  general  plan  of  the  volume  in  a  way  which  can  easily 
be  apprehended,  I  at  once  proceed  to  deal  with  the  first  of 
the  above  classes,  viz.  that  which  includes  the  very  numerous 
and  useful  words  which  came  to  us,  at  various  times,  from  the 
French. 


CHAPTER    II. 
Ok  the  Iktboduction  of  French  words. 


(a.  Chronology.  In  vol.  i.  §  5,  I  have  already  ob- 
mud  lliat,  'in  considering  the  \-arious  sources  from  which 
t  vocabulary  of  modem  English  has  been  drawn,  our  most 
bpOTtani  help  is  chronology' ;  and  I  proceeded  lo  illusiraie 
lut  wa.1  meant  by  this.  The  same  remark  applies  lo  our 
Irioua  Iwrrowings  from  French,  inasmuch  as  (here  has  been 
B  >IiiiosI  coniiuual,  but  not  conslant,  influx  of  French  nords 
I  English  for  more  than  eight  centuries.  During  that 
I,  both  the  English  and  French  languages  have  suffered 
jcrable  alteration,  both  in  inflexion  and  pronuncialion ; 
,  unless  «e  can  first  of  al!  approximately  ascertain  the 
E  kt  which  a  given  word  is  introduced,  we  shall  wholly 
B  lo  gain  any  cJear  knowledge  of  the  matter.  This  caution 
jjUes  pre-eminently  to  words  of  French  origin,  as  a 
Dl's  consideration  will  shew.  For,  during  the  same 
,  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  nearly  at  a  stand-still. 
e  we  have  only  borrowed  words  from  the  literary  forms 
\  those  languages,  which  have  remained  almost  unvaried ; 
I  again,  our  loan-words  from  Italian,  Spanish,  &c.,  are 
Hd^  takxa  from  the  modern  forms  of  those  languages, 
1300  (vol.  i.  §  10).  But,  when  we  are 
|'«itfa  French,  it  may  make  a  great  difference  whether 
nord  in  the  thirteenth  century  or  in  the  nine- 
icenth  ;  and  that,  loo,  in  more  ways  than  one.  We  have,  in 
^t,  to  consider  differences  of  dialect  as  well  as  changes 
|f  pronunciation  in  the  same  dialect  from  time  to  time.     In 
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order  to  see  why  such  care  is  needed,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  the  whole  matter. 

§  4.  History.  The  introduction  into  England  of  men 
who  could  speak  French  had  already  taken  place  before  the 
Conquest,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Not 
satisfied  with  promoting  the  Norman  Robert,  who  had  been 
abbot  of  Jumibges  by  the  Seine,  to  the  bishopric  of  London, 
king  Edward  again  promoted  him,  in  1050,  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ^  This  and  other  similar  favours 
shewn  to  the  Normans  might  soon  have  had  a  considerable 
influence  upon  English,  had  it  not  been  for  the  decree  of  the 
English  Witan  (counsellors),  who,  about  a  year  later,  out- 
lawed the  Norman  archbishop  and  all  the  so-called  *  French- 
men/ and  so  kept  the  French  language  out  of  the  island  till 
the  famous  year  1066.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  Normans  or  Northmen  were  really  Danes,  who  first 
took  possession  of  Normandy  about  150  years  before  their 
conquest  of  England,  and  in  a  very  short  time  forgot  their 
Danish  and  took  to  speaking  French.  In  the  course  of 
about  three  centuries  these  same  Danes  gradually  forgot 
their  French,  and  took  to  speaking  English,  a  language  with 
which,  curiously  enough,  their  original  tongue  had  an  ex- 
tremely close  alliance.  The  way  in  which  the  French-speak- 
ing Dane  was  so  long  kept  apart,  by  the  mere  accident  of 
language,  from  his  English  cousin,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
facts  in  history.  But  when  the  fusion  of  the  races  at  last 
took  place,  it  was  complete ;  the  close  kinship  in  blood  and 
the  acceptance  of  a  common  language  produced,  in  due 
course  of  time,  that  indistinguishably  consolidated  people 
which  has  achieved  such  wonders,  and  now  wields  so  vast  an 
empire. 

§  6.  Immediately  after  the  Norman  Conqifest,  the  North- 
em  dialect  of  the  French  languages,  as  acquired  by  the 

^  Freeman,  Old  £ng.  History,   1875,  p.   258.    In  the  Annals  of 
England,  the  date  given  is  1051,  as  in  the  A.S.  Chronicle. 
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t,  became  the  languag^e  of  tlie  court  and  of  the  upper 

a  of  society,  and  so  remained  for  about  three  centuries. 

B  consequence  of  its  isolalioo  from  France,  this  parlicuW 

Iklect  was  developed  in  a  manner  peculiarly  its  own.     It  has 

n  %-arioasl)'  naincd  Norman,  Anglo-Norman,  and  (loosely 

Wgh)   French,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an 

t  and  acicnliSc  title  for  it,  and  1  ha\'e  found  it  most 

Vmeaicnt  to  call  it  Anglo-French,     It  is  a  mistake  to  call 

'Norman,*  because   that   might  mean  the   language  of 

^rmandy,  with  which  it  only  coincided  in  the  reign  of 

■illisin  the  Conqueror,  and  at  no  other  time ;    and  even 

iglo-Nomnan  '  is  sure  to  be  shortened  to  '  Norman,'  and 

indersiood.    To  call  it '  French '  or '  Old  French '  is  not 

ffidently  distinctive ;  for  there  were  many  dialects  of  French 

\  Fraacc  itself.     But,  if  we  call  it  ■Anglo-French'  (con- 

nienUy  denoted  by  '  A.  F.,'  corresponding  to  '  A.  S.'   for 

Iglo-Saxon),    we    then    know    precisely   what   we   mean. 

Iglo-Frcnch  is  the  dialect,  or  the  language  (it  mailers  little 

c  consider  it)  which  was  introduced  into  England  in 

M,  Bud  was  there  developed,  in  a  manner  Ihal  was  largely, 

I  ailogelher,  indepmdmt  of  foreign  influeiut,  so  that  in 

rnrse  of  a  century  or  two,  it  varied  more  or  less  from 

y  form  of  French  as  spoken  in  France,  inclusive  even  of 

t  dialect  of  Normandy  with  which  it  had,  at  the  outset, 

lindded.      Unless  this  fundamental  fact  is  clearly  compre- 

]  and  remi-'mbered,   it  is   hopeless  to  understand  the 

r  aright    It  is  the  more  important,  because  MSS.  in 

iglo-Krench  are  really  numerous,  and  furnisii  sufficient 

1  for  a  history  of  the  development  of  this  important 

ty.     I  am  not  aware  that  any  real  progress  has  been 

!  towards  such  a  study  of  the  subject  as  shall  enable  us 

9  Anglo-French  MSS.  by  the  spellings  emjJoyed  in 

t  41  least  as  much  precision  and  certainty  as  we 

LEnglisb  MSS.  by  the  same  means.     Yet  such  an 

^t  certainly  to   be  made;   here,  indeed,  is  a 
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new  field  for  a  student  who  takes  a  pleasure  in  philological 
work. 

§  6.  The  history  of  the  career  of  Anglo-French  may  be 
briefly  told.  Not  only  did  it  become  the  court-language 
immediately  upon  its  introduction,  but  (what  was  still  more 
important)  it  was  the  language  of  the  law-courts.  The 
early  Statutes  of  the  Realm  are  sometimes  written  in  Latin,  but 
many  are  in  Anglo-French.  The  first  thing  that  rendered  its 
isolation  from  the  dialects  of  France  almost  complete  was  the 
loss  of  Normandy  in  1206.  In  1242,  Henry  III  lost  Poitou, 
and  in  1259  he  definitely  relinquished  all  claim  to  Normandy, 
which  had  been  practically  abandoned  fifty-three  years  before. 
In  1307,  Edward  II  made  an  ill-advised  attempt  to  place 
Piers  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight,  and  other 
foreigners  who  were  his  friends,  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs.  This  doubtless  brought  home  to  the  barons 
of  England  the  important  reflection  that,  however  much  they 
might  speak  Anglo-French,  they  were  not  Frenchmen  them- 
selves ;  and  the  next  year  they  were  successful  in  securing 
the  banishment  of  Gaveston  and  his  companions.  In  1337, 
Edward  III  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  France;  in  1338, 
the  French  burnt  Portsmouth  and  attacked  Southampton, 
and  open  war  raged  between  England  and  France  for  some 
thirty  years.  By  this  time  the  difference  between  Anglo- 
French  and  all  the  forms  of  continental  French  was  well 
marked;  but  Anglo-French  was  rapidly  losing  its  vogue 
in  England,  and  English  was  gaining  ground  with  ever 
increasing  success.  In  1362,  the  triumph  of  English  was 
secured  by  the  direction  of  Edward  III,  that  the  laws  should 
thenceforth  be  pleaded  in  English;  and  in  1385,  the  teaching 
of  French  (by  which  we  must  understand  Anglo-French)  was 
definitely  abandoned  in  grammar-schools,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Trevisa.*  1  suppose  that  a  great  change  came  in  with  the  ac- 
cession of  Richard  II  in  1377.    In  all  probability,  Edward  III 

^  See  the  passage  quoted  in  vol.  L  \  a6. 
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^ke  Anglo-t'rcnch  only,  and  the  language  lingered  ai  the 
rt  till  bis  death.'     But  Richard  II  was  probably  bi-lingual, 
bring  some  English  and  speaking  French  perfectly  well,  in 
e  esiimalJon  of  Fioissart  (Chron.  bk.  iv.  c.  64),  which  means, 
nibtless,  that  his  French  was  of  the  continental  type,  or,  as 
roiisart  calls  it,  La  Langue  d'Ol'l  (bk.  iv.  c.  61).    In  1483, 
iird  III  introduced  a  sensible  reform,  whereby  even  the 
bttlt<^s  of  Parliament  were,  for  the  first  time,  drawn  up  in 
After  1385,  or  at  any  rate  after    1400,  Anglo- 
encb  was  practically  dead  as  a  spoken  language,  and  could 
'   be  revived.*      It  has  bequeathed  to  us  certain  law- 
area  and  legal  words,  which  survive  with  a  traditional  or 
ioUy  modem  pronunciation ;  but  the  only  pari  of  it  that  has 
"i  ml  vitality,  consists  of  ihc  words  wiiich  were  saved  from 
CSItnction  by  being  incorporated  into  the  English  lanj^uage. 
Tbcae  words  arc  very  numerous  and  important,  and  full  of 

L  I  7>  As  for  the  time  when  Anglo-French  words  found  their 
tkj  Into  English,  we  may  roughly  date  it  as  being  from  about 
1 100  (o  about  A.D,  140a.  During  UieEe  three  centuries 
bey  were  continually  drifting  into  English,  but  by  no  means 
It  a  imiform  rate.  The  number  of  words  known  to  have  been 
)duced  into  English  writings  during  ihe  former  half  of  the 
rffth  century  is  ordy  about  a  dozen.  If  Dr.  Mortis  is  right 
I  cODsidering  the  '  Lambeth  Homilies '  and  the  '  Trinity 
e  Homilies'  as  older  than  a.s.  izoo,  then  the  influx  of 


e  of  hit  Ictteis  are  preserved   by  Robeit  of  Avesbury,     Sec 

on.  Hilt.  E.  Poetty,  sect.  7,  first  footnote,  for  the  anecdute  of  bis 

a  English  molto,  obrlouilj  qtiitc  an  eiceptionol  circuinslonce. 

■  Sw  Cnik,  Kng.  Lit  i.  181  Ccl.  1B64).    He  ooies  that  the  mrlieit 

a  iBilentnre  ia  EnglUb  U  daicd  1343  (CtiarltoD,  Hist,  of  Wbitby, 

L 147^ :  and  the  oldest  Eugliih  inslnimeDt  is  Kymci  itii,  5161  is  dated 

ailicil  example  of  Eogiiah  in  parliamentary  proceedloga  is 

rptlitioDufthemeicenofLondon.ia  138B  (Koi.  Pail. iii.  j]}).    The 

'    ~     "  li  proclamaUgD  of  Heniy  111  is  dated  Oct  18,  1158  )  and  is 
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such  words  during  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  is 
represented  by  more  than  a  hundred  words.  In  the  two 
texts  of  Layamon's  *Brut/  written  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  56,000  short 
lines,  the  number  of  words  of  Anglo-French  origin  is  only 
about  150.  But  as  the  century  advanced,  the  facility  with 
which  such  words  were  admitted  rapidly  increased,  and  we 
may  probably  consider  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  the  former  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  (or  from  about 
1 250-1 350)  as  the  period  when  A.  F.  words  were  introduced 
into  English  by  hundreds,  and  were  readily  adopted ;  after 
which  the  stream  again  gradually  slackened,  as  the  want  was 
felt  to  be  more  or  less  supplied.  By  the  end  of  the  century 
it  had  nearly  ceased  to  flow,  inasmuch  as  the  source  itself  was 
running  low.  At  this  point  we  are  confronted  by  a  fresh 
phenomenon.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  III  and  Richard  II 
(or  from  about  1 340-1 400),  the  war  with  France,  and  the 
study  of  continental  French  literature  by  such  authors  as 
Chaucer*  and  Lydgate,  opened  the  fountain  of  a  fresh  supply ; 
although  the  chief  writer  through  whom  continental  forms 
began  to  influence  the  language  to  quite  an  appreciable  extent, 
was  the  celebrated  William  Caxton.  Just  as  the  Anglo- 
French  source  was  failing,  the  continental  source  was  resorted 
to,  and  English  has  ever  since  been  increased  by  an  influx  of 
such  words,  mostly  belonging  to  the  Central  French  dialect 
(which  includes  the  Parisian),  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
especially  after  1470,  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  manifest 
that  these  words  really  belong  to  a  different  category,  and  to 
a  later  period.  The  Anglo-French  was  developed  from  the 
old  Northern  or  Norman  dialect  of  France,  and  is  of  an 
archaic  character,  having  been  originally  introduced  before 
A.D.  1 1 00;  its  nearest  relationship  is  to  the  continental  French 
of  the  oldest  period,  or  what  is  generally  called  Old  French. 
But  the  borrowings   from   Central  French  mainly  belong 

'  See  note  at  end  of  the  chapter. 
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10  later  periods,  viz.  lo  ihe  periods  known  as  Middle  French 

Modern  French.     Modern  French  is  usually  taken  to 

with  Villon  and  Philippe  de  Comines,  »hose  works 

ig  to  the  close  or  the  fifteenth  century,  and  immediately 

'ded  the  period  usually  called  the  Renaissance,  in  the 

of  Francis  the  First  (1515-47).'     This  agrees  so  nearly 

the  date  1500,  which  1  have  taken  as  the  beginning 

ihe  Modem  Period  of  English,  thai  1  shall,  for  the  pur- 

!s  of  the  present  work,  take  the  same  date  to  represent  the 

inning  of  Modem  French.     From  all  this  it  follows  tlial 

may,  with  sulScient  exactness,  consider  the  borrowings 

Fruice,  at  least  during  the  fifteenth  century,  as  having 

made  from  the  Cmlral  French  dialect  of  the  Middle 

'tnek  period,  and  all  later  borrowings  as  being  made  from 

sune  dialect  of  the  Modern  French  period,  i.  e.  from  what 

n  common  parlance,  loosely  called  by  the  simple  name  of 

'Preach.'     The  symbols  for  these  respieclively  may  be  simply 

uken  to  be  '  M.  F.'  and  '  F."     These  symbols  are  descriptive 

of  the  period,  the  dialect  being  understood  to  be  Parisian. 

the  same  time,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 

M.  F.  words  were  imported  quite  early  in  the  fourteenth 

earlier,  owing  Co  continental  trade,  and  lo  the 

'Kody  of  such  sciences  as  medicine,  astrology,  and  alchemy, 

^Tienc\\,  English  Past  and  Presenl,l.cQ'L  III.    Lastly,  the 

nodcm  French  has  itself  suffered  slight  alterations,  and  it  may 

be  convenient  to  denote  the  earlier  stage  of  it  by 

'Tndor  French,'  i.e.  French  in  use  during  the  TuiJor  period 

English,  or,   roughly    speaking,    during    the    sixteenth 

itmy. 

(  8.  1  have  endeavoured  to  make  this  matter  as  clear  a 
i,  because   until    it  is   apprehended,  no    satisfactory 
rss  can  be  made ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  usual 
OB    the   history   of  our  language    are  sufficiently 

'  See  SuntiLncy's  Short   History  of  French  LiteniWre,   Book   U, 
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explicit  on  this  point.  It  will  not  do,  in  practice,  to  jumble 
all  our  borrowings  from  the  language  of  France  under  the 
indiscriminate  name  of  'French';  but  we  must  rather  be 
guided  by  historical  and  chronological  considerations,  and  be 
thankful  that  we  have  such  guidance.  If  I  have  succeeded 
in  making  myself  understood,  it  appears  that  we  must  care- 
fully separate  our  'French'  words  into  two  classes.  The 
former  of  these  contains  the  Anglo-French  (A.F.)  words, 
mostly  borrowed  before  1400,  and  related  to  the  'Old 
French '  (O.  F.)  of  various  dialects  on  the  continent.  The 
latter  of  these  contains  the  Middle-French  (M.  F.),  mosdy 
borrowed  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  modem 
French  (F.)  words,  mostly  borrowed  during  the  modem 
period;  all  (in  general)  belonging  to  the  Central  French  or 
Parisian  dialect.  The  reason  why  they  are  to  be  separated 
is  that  the  pronunciation,  accentuation,  and  phonetic  laws  of 
the  A.  F.  words  are  often  quite  diflferent  from  those  of  the 
M.  F.  and  F.  words.  The  explanations  which  exactly  apply 
to  one  class  often  fail  when  applied  to  the  other.  And  now 
that  this  separation  has  been  made,  it  will  be  possible  to 
treat  one  class  at  a  time,  in  separate  chapters.  Moreover, 
since  the  A.  F.  words  are  at  once  the  older  and  the  more 
important,  they  will  be  considered  first,  viz.  in  Chapters  III- 
VI. 

§  9.  A  few  examples  will  emphasize  the  above  statement, 
and  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  clearer  light.  We  may  take 
such  a  pair  of  words  as  feast  and  fitCy  and  proceed  to 
investigate  them.  Fiie  belongs  to  the  modern  E.  period,  and 
does  not  even  appear  in  Johnson's  Dictionary.  It  precisely 
coincides  with  the  mod.  Y.f^te^  and  even  preserves  the  mod. 
F.  circumflex  and  pronunciation  \  But  feast  answers  to 
M.  Y.,festey  in  Chaucer's  Squieres  Tale,  1.  61,  and  is  identical 
with  the  A.  Y.feste,  occurring  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm, 

^  But  it  is  often  pronounced  za  feet^  naturally  enough,  by  snch  as 
know  no  French.    I  have  heard  it  so  pronounced  by  country  people. 


Ml 
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2;  n.D.  1311.     The  mod.  F.yWif  is  a  modiilealion 

rf  the  O.  F.  /tilt,  so  ihat  the  two  words  are  mereiy  variants 

of  one  and  the  same  word,  and  may  be  called  doublets,  as  in 

vol.  L  S  389.     Their  difference  in  form  is  solely  due  to  the 

[Afferent  ways  in  which  they  have  passed  into  English,  at 

sly  different  dates.     Or,  suppose  that  we  have  to  enquire 

the  origin  of  oyiler,  which  appears  as  oi'ilre  in  Chaucer's 

1 82.    This  is  simply  identical  with  the  A.  F.  oisire, 

the  Lit>cr  Cusiumarum,  p.  407.  which  is  even  spelt  qysUr,  as 

present,  in  the  Liber  Albtis,  p.  144.     But  surely  ihe  mod.  F. 

■e  exhibits  a  startling  difference  in  Torm  and  sound. 
J  10.  Some  of  the  differences  in  pronunciation  between 
F.  and  F.  are  so  clear  and  well-delined,  that  a  knowledge 
of  them  nill  oOen  (but  not  always)  enable  us  to  guess  al 
once  10  which  class  a  given  word  is  to  be  rererrcd.  The 
proanncJAlion  of  A.  F.  will  be  dealt  wilh  more  fully  in 
Chapter  111,  but  I  may  here  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  its 
peculiarities,  by  way  of  shewing  the  kind  of  phenomena 
«hkh  we  may  expect  to  find.  The  letters  j  (formerly 
written  f)  and  u:  and  the  compound  symbols  ch  and  gu  had 
the  same  sounds  in  A.  F.,  and  in  some  (at  least)  of  the 
dialects  of  O.  F,,  as  in  M.  E.  and  modern  English.  Greatly 
U  ibc  pronunciation  of  English  has  changed  from  time  to 
time,  il  has  faithfully  preserved  these  old  sounds,  whereas 
nwdem  F,  has  failed  to  do  so.  The  old  J,  as  in  English 
j»dg(.  has  become  aA  (i  in  azure)  in  F,  The  old  eh,  as  in 
EngUsb  thamitr,  has  become  sh  in  F.,  as  in  F.  c/iost,  pro- 
MUncd  with  the  sh  of  the  E.  skews.  The  old  ju,  as  in 
fwir,  has  become  jE  in  F.,  as  in  F.  gui  (pronounced  as 
ity).  The  old  if,  as  in  E.  warden,  has  disappeared  in  F,, 
place  being  supplied  by^,  as  in  F.  gardim.  Hence  it 
obiious,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  our  words  judge,  chamber, 
puK  uyirdm,  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  the  F,  Juge, 
ihaaibre,  jtalit,  or  gardim,  but  must  be  old  words  of  the  M.  £. 
of  .\.  F.  origin-    In  fact,  the  M.  E,  forms  were, 
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respectively,  iuge^  chambrty  quit,  and  warden)  and  the 
A.F.  forms  were  precisely  the  same.  The  examples  ytt^^ 
and  chamber  are  particularly  instructive,  because  the  facts 
about  their  etymology  cannot  be  detected  by  the  eye,  i.e.  by 
the  spelling,  but  only  by  the  ear^  i,  e.  by  the  pronunciation. 
Indeed,  a  further  consideration  of  the  word  judge  may  teach 
us  one  more  fact  For  the  symbol  dge  denotes  precisely  the 
same  sound  as  the  symbol y,  and  precisely  the  same  sound  as 
the  M.  E.  and  A.  F.  g,  when  followed  by  e.  This  is  because 
the  A.  F.  and  O.  F.  and  M.  E.  g,  when  followed  by  e  or  i,  is 
in  the  same  case  as  j;  it  was  formerly  sounded  as  j\  but  in 
mod.  F.  has  become  zh  (or  2  in  azure).  Hence  many  E. 
words  beginning  with  ge  or  gi  (where  ^=7)  are  of  A.  F. 
origin ;  such  words  are  general^  gentle,  jest  (formerly  geste)^ 
giant,  gist.  The  rule  is  not  universal,  because  a  late  word 
may  be  made  to  conform,  as  regards  its  initial  sound,  with 
the  majority ;  still  we  see  a  striking  exception  in  a  word  so 
obviously  modern  as  E.  gendarme'^  (pronounced  as  romic 
zhondaam).  By  way  of  further  illustration,  I  here  throw 
together  a  few  examples,  taken  almost  at  random,  of  words 
in  which  the  true  source  is  correctly  indicated  by  the  modem 
English  pronunciation. 


Words  of  A.  F.  Origin. 
(Note  the  peculiarities.) 

chandler  (E.  ch). 
chapel  (E.  ch). 
broach  (E.  ch), 
message  (E.  -age), 
rage  (E.  -ge). 
quart  (E.  qu). 


Words  of  late  F.  Origin. 
(Note  the  peculiarities.) 

chandelier  (F.  ch), 
chaperon  (F.  ch), 
brochure  (F.  ch), 
mirage  (F.  /,  -age). 
rouge  (F.  -ge), 
quadrille  (F.  qu). 


^  It  is,  however,  not  quite  so  modem  as  might  be  expected.  It  was 
probably  introduced  by  Dryden.  *  A  Gcndarnu  struck  on  his  Head- 
piece with  the  Truncheon  of  his  Lance ' ;  History  of  the  League,  tr.  by 
Mr.  Dryden,  London,  1684,  8vo.,  p.  3  a  a.  Perhaps  it  went  out  of  use, 
and  has  been  re-introduced  more  recently. 


Words  or  A-F.  Origin. 
(Note  (he  peculiarities.) 
corpse  (fit  kept). 
hostel  (s  kept). 
flimish  (tA  for  ss). 
medley  (J  for  si/\. ' 
roandd  (O.F. -./), 
bme  (E.  a). 
fseble  (£.  iv). 

ne  (E.  MO. 

e  (E.  0. 

«  (E.  0. 
beauty  (E.  eau-ew). 

e  (E.  ow). 
boilt  verb  (E.  (>/)• 

nr  (E.  Mr). 

rt(tw-). 


EXAMPLES. 


Words  of  late  F.  Origin. 
(Note  the  peculiarities.) 
corps  {fs  lost), 
hole!  (j  lost), 
pelisse  Us  kept). 
make  (j  lost), 
rondeau  (F.  'tau). 
vase  (d  doubtful). 
foible  (E.«-,  for  F.rf). 
machine  (F,  ehi). 
police  {F.  0. 
ravine  (F.O. 
beau  (F.  eau). 
mauve  (F.  ««). 
palois  (F.  oi). 
tour  (F.  flo). 
suite  (F.  yi). 


f^^    I  roocti  regret  to  find  ihai  some  Dictionaries  mark  the  old 

■Ord  (hivairy  with   c/t=sh,   which    is   detestable.      It   has 

obnoud}'  been  influenced,  to  its  disadvantage,  by  the  lale 

««onl  thitatier.     When   we   observe   the  great  varieties  of 

pronunciation  in  the  same  collocation  of  symbols,  as  e.g.  in 

Xtmt  ami  ravine,  hour  and  iour,  mil  and  suiU,  &c.,  it  be- 

axoa  pbin  thai,  in  teaching  children  to  read,  they  should 

be  tDiuJc  to  understand  how  necessary  it  is  to  learn  the 

toonds  of  the  French    alphabet  as  well  as    those   of  the 

Eagtisb  one.     If  our  teachers  are  unequal  to  this  task,  the) 

m^lit  at  any  r^te  acquire  such  French  sounds  as  are  of  con- 

sont  occurrence,  viz,  those  represented  by  such  symbols  as 

^^i,  gt,  fu.  au,  f,  tau,  ou,  ui.     Children  would  then  under- 

^Httad  thai  they  must  be  prepared  to  treat  such  a  combination 

^^M  eiim  (when  standing  alone,  or  in  the  word  ma-chine)  from 

B^kber  an  Fjiglish  or  a  French  point  of  view ;  and  that  there 

b  sonw  sort  of  reason  for  such  variable  treatment.    I  fear 

'  TV  J  Is  excreioat;  A.  F.  mtsia  (with  i^t)  beame  iiuiMti,aiA 
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this  savours  too  much  of  common  sense  to  be  at  all 
generally  adopted.  I  suspect  that  the  worshippers  of  our 
'spelling  as  it  is'  will  neither  allow  our  spelling  to  be 
altered,  nor  permit  it,  while  adhered  to,  to  be  explained. 
Precisely  on  the  same  principle,  I  was  made,  when  at 
school,  to  accentuate  Greek  words  correctly,  whilst  carefully 
kept  in  ignorance  as  to  what  the  accents  meant.  But  I  now 
suspect  that  my  masters  did  not  know  themselves. 

§  11.  There  is  one  other  point  about  the  words  of  Anglo- 
French  origin  that  is  far  too  important  to  be  omitted,  viz. 
the  usefulness  of  such  words  as  constituting  part  of  our 
vocabulary.  The  usual  views  as  to  the  value  of  the  *  native 
element '  of  our  language  are  well  expressed  in  an  admirable 
passage  in  Dr.  Bosworth's  Preface  to  his  smaller  A.  S. 
Dictionary,  a  passage  founded  upon  and  epitomised  from  an 
able  article  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
October,  1839,  pp.  222-232. 

*  Not  only  in  the  number  of  words,  but  in  their  peculiar 
character  and  importance,  as  well  as  their  influence  on  gram- 
matical forms,  it  must  be  universally  acknowledged  that 
Anglo-Saxon  constitutes  its  principal  strength.  At  the  same 
time  that  our  chief  peculiarities  of  structure  and  idiom  are 
essentially  Anglo-Saxon,  from  the  same  copious  fountain 
have  sprung — words  designating  the  greater  part  of  objects 
of  sense — the  terms  which  occur  most  frequently  in  discourse, 
and  which  recall  the  most  vivid  conceptions,  as,  suriy  moon^ 
earthy  fire^  springs  day^  nighty  heat^  cotdy  sea^  land,  &c., — words 
expressive  of  the  dearest  connexions,  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  feelings  of  nature,  from  our  earliest  days,  as,  mother, 
father^  sister,  brother,  wife,  home,  childhood,  play,  &c., — the 
language  of  business,  of  the  shop,  the  market,  the  street,  the 
farm,  and  of  everyday  life, — our  national  proverbs, — our 
language  of  humour,  satire,  and  colloquial  pleasantry, — the 
most  energetic  words  we  can  employ  whether  of  kindness  or 
invective, — in  short,  words  expressive  of  our  strongest  emotions 
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1  actions,  in  all  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  life,  from  the 

I  the  grave.     Every  speaker   or  writer  then,  who 

I  not  only  convince  the  understanding  but  touch  the 

(art,  must  avoid  Latinised  expressions,  and  adopt  Anglo- 

nan,  which  from  early  use  and  the  dearest   associations 

■  emotion  and  affect  the  heart.    Though  a  word  of 

Klin  or  Anglo-Saxon  origin   may  be  equally  well  under- 

I,  *'  the  one  "  (says  ihe  Reviewer)  "  shall  impart  the  most 

Wd,   and   the  other  the   most  frigid  conception   of   ihe 

The  difference   is  as  that  between  the  winter's 

and  [he  summer's  sun.     The  hght  of  the  former  may  be  as 

dear  and  dazzling  as  that  of  the  latter,  but  the  genial  warmth 

IS  gone."'     There  can  be  htlle  doubt  as   to  the   general 

idness  of  the  above  advice,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that 

kls  easy  10  exaggerate  it;  for  it  would  be  absurd  for  us  to 

ict  our  choice  of  words  to  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin 

rely.     Hundreds  of  words  of  Anglo-French  origin, 

[  lo  their  early  introduction  into  the  language,  and  the 

koiougbness  with  which  they  have  become  incorgxirated  in 

c  quite  as  strong  a  claim  to  our  attention,  and  are 

(bond,  in  practice,  to  be  quite  as  useful  in  their  way,  as  are 

tboce  of  truly  native  origin.      In   Lecture  W    of  Marsh's 

5  on  the  English  Language,  a  work  of  great  merit. 

i  extracts  from  various   authors    are   analysed,  in 

)  exhibnt  "llie  numerical  percentage  of  words  from 

i|  sources."    We  thus  team,  for  example,  that  Shake- 

,  on  an  average,  about  85  per  cent  of  Anglo- 

I,  and  about  15  per  cent  of  other  words,  whilst  in  the 

mrisrd  Version  of  the  Bible  the  proportion  of  Anglo- 

n  vords  rises  to  about  97  per  cent  of  the  whole.     This 

■  cerlainly  a  good  initial  way  of  estimating  iht-  style  of  a 

1  Atitltor;  but  the  value  of  the  test  will  be  greatly  en- 

1  a  second  estimate,  the  number  of  words  of 

iglo>Fr«ich  origin  can  also  be  computed,  and  carried  16 

er's  credit    It  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  an 
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author's  style,  whether  he  supplements  his  "  Anglo-Saxon ' 
words  from  the  Anglo-French  source  only,  or  from  other 
sources  as  well ;  and  I  throw  out  this  hint  for  the  guidance 
of  such  critics  as  are  curious  in  these  matters.  A  good 
writer  who  wishes  to  be  generally  understood  and  has  some 
self-respwct,  will  naturally  and  unconsciously  so  choose  his 
vocabulary  that  it  ivill  be  mainly  composed  or  words  of 
Anglo-Saxon'  and  Anglo-French  origin;  he  will  only  adopt 
Latinisms  or  modem  French  words  when  he  has  to  express 
ideas  so  modern  that  the  two  former  sources  fail  him ;  which 
will  not,  or  should  not,  be  very  often.  The  following  ex- 
tract sets  the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter  in  a  clear 
lig:ht,  and  is  deserving  of  attention,  'To  know  how  to 
employ,  in  the  due  degree  and  on  the  proper  occasions, 
either  the  Saxon  or  the  classical  elements  of  our  language, — 
when  to  aim  at  strenglh,  and  when  at  refinement  of  ex- 
pression— to  be  energetic  without  coarseness  and  polished 
without  affectation — is  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  a  highly 
cultivated  taste.'' 

§  12.  By  way  of  example,  let  us  consider  the  language  of 
that  exquisite  lyric  poem  by  Tennyson,  entitled  '  The  Sea- 
Fairies.'  It  might  be  objected  by  a  purist  who  merely 
regarded  the  words  in  it  as  '  native '  or  '  foreign,'  that  it 
contains  no  less  than  twenty-four  '  foreign '  words.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  matter  a  little  more  closely,  and  enquire  into 
the  precise  nature  of  such  '  foreign  "  words.  We  at  once  find 
that  no  less  than  eighteen  of  these  arc  excellent  M,  E.  and 
A. F.  words,  that  were  in  use  before  1400.  These  are: 
manner,  /aces,  rounded*,  prest  {=pressed),  mused,  music, 
fottntain,  carol,  dances,  forms,  poising,  colour,  cave,  pleasure, 

'  Anglo-Saxon  moEt  liere  be  uJien  to  include  tbe  cIokIj  related 
word*  of  ScandioQ  origia,  of  the  Early  Engliih  periud. 

'  Edinbnrgh  Reiriew,  Oct.  1839,  p.  139. 

■  Reund,  u  an  idjcctire,  J(  M.  E.  and  A.  F, ;  tlie  nddition  of  \ 
kdIGx  -ed  ia  quite  legilimate. 
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JmAHtt^eltar,  chorils^,  slay;  and  there  are  but  six  words  Icfl. 

V^r  the  remaining  six,  gam/iolling,  eri'msan,  -tontd,  and  /rolic 

y<rbich  is  borrowed  from  Dutch)  all  belong  lo  pure  Klizabeihan 

^lish  :  whilst  the  two  iaiest  words,  viz.  /url  and  eun'e. 

!  both  in  use  before  1700,  and  are  about  two  centuries 

If  then  we  cast  in  the  Anglo-French  words  anaongst  the 

« '  ones,  die  number  of  foreign  words  is  really  only  sijr- 

is  words  arc,  provided  they  do  not  strike  the  ear 

t  Stnngc  or  affected,  does  not  greatly  matter;  but  even  here 

i  find  that  none  of  them  is  later  than  1 700 ;    so  that  the 

I  is  alisolutely  free  from  all  '  neologisms,'  which  is  ihe 

modern    w-ord   for   newfangled  terms.      From  a    linguistic 

point  of  ««w,  its  ■  English '  is  absolutely  pure ;  and  this  fact, 

^^MtLra  in  conjunction  with  its  exquisite  melody,  accounts  for 

^^^me  fan  1 1  less  n  ess  n[  its  form.     We  here  recognbe,  in  fact,  the 

^^^Annd  of  a  master. 

^^F     }  18-  The  fact  is,  that  many  of  the  Anglo-French  words 

^H  are  as  necessary  and  as  useful  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  ones; 

^P   there  are  even  cases  where  they  are  indispensable.     The 

word  kfvr,  for  example,  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other 

Xerva,  because  the  A.  S.  lid,  mod.  E.  lidt,  is  now  used  with 

anodicr  meaning.     Amongst  ihe  ordinal  numbers,  we  have 

oiw,  the  word  second,  which  is  at  once  Anglo-French  and 

iodupensable,    because  the  A.  S.   tfSer,  mod.   E.  o/^r,   is 

nsefol  in  other  ways.     Further  illustrations  of  this  truth  will 

readily  be  found,  and  need  not  be  added  here.     By  way  of 

f^iecimeiis  of  Anglo-French  words,  take  the  following  handful 

of  monosyllables,  which  are  amongst  the  commonest  words 

io  the  language,  vii.  art,  bar,  beak,  btasl,  beef,  biU  (as  in 

hotel-ball),  blamt,  blue,  boil  (verb),  ioot,  brief,  bull  (verb),  tage, 

tap,  caiih,  lause,  ehain,  fAai'r,  ekange,  chase,  cheer,  chief,  choice, 

^^^^fatr,  rhri,  coaJ,  coin,  cost,  count  (verb),  course,  court,  ermcn, 

^^^■gr,  fure,  dance,  dean,  debt,  doubt,  due,  duke,  ease.     It  is  need- 

^^^[   ■  CW^'i**  l»tBf  ipcUiBgoftheM.E,  ronfrj.  which  wmiteit  «t  Umet 
Eke  tha  mocl.  E-  cigrji. 

TOL.  n.  C 
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less  lo  go  further.  It  is  certainly  poisibk  to  write  whole 
sentences,  or  even  whole  books,  without  using  a  single  word  of 
French  origin,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  avoiding  certain 
subjects  and  phrases  which  are  really  necessary  to  complete- 
ness. In  order  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  more 
explicitly,  I  append  below  iwo  '  Specimens  of  English ' ;  in 
the  former  of  them  no  word  of  French  origin  is  allowed 
to  appear,  whilst  the  latter  is  crowded  with  French  words 
10  such  a  degree  that  the  proportion  of  them  rises  lo  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  or  a  third  of  the  whole.'  The  '  Specimens ' 
are  taken  from  ch.  xxi,  of  the  '  Outlines  of  Comparative 
Philology,'  by  Scheie  de  Vere,  published  at  New  York  in 
1853,  I  have,  however,  modified  iheni  in  my  own  way,  and 
made  numerous  alterations,  in  order  to  remove  such  in- 
accuracies as  occur  when  the  author  claims  the  words  _^.u7. 
tanner,  warrior,  hauled,  pli'cd,  launched,  market,  etc.,  as  native, 
which  they  certainly  are  not.  I  am  not  the  less  indeliled  lo 
him  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  he  has  seized  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  languages." 

§  14.  Specimen  of  pure  English,  in  whioh  no  foreign 
words  oconr.     (From  Scheie  de  Vere  ;  as  above). 

The  might  of  the  Norman  hardly  made  its  way  into  the 
home  of  ihc  Sason,  but  drew  back  at  the  threshold  of  his 
house.  There,  beside  the  fire  in  the  kitchen '  and  the  hearth 
in  his  hall,  he  met  his  beloved  kindred.  The  bride,  the  wife, 
and  the  husband,  sons  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters, 
lied  to  each  other  by  love,  friendship,  and  all  kindly  feelings. 
knew  nothing  dearer  than  iheir  own  sweet  home.  The  English- 
man's cows  and  sheep,  still  grazing  in  his  fields  and  meadows, 
gave  him  milk  and  meal,  and  fleeces  of  wool.    The  herds- 


■  The  proportion  of  '  fordgn '  words  in  Ihe  Preface  to  John«oa'« 
DictionoiT  amounts,  accoidbg  to  Morali,  lo  jS  pci  cent,  whidi  b 
above  lljc  sverage. 

■  See  Notes  and  Oneriei,  7  5.  vi.  40^,  46J. 

■  A.S.  cj/een;  borrowed  (torn  Lat.  csguina. 
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watched  them  in  spring  and  summer;  ilie  pioughman 

his  furrows  wilh  help  of  oxen  or  horses,  and  afterwards 

iwcd  ihcm.    At  ihe  time  of  harvest,  the  busy  reaper  was 

work  wilh  his  scythe,  whilst  others  gathered  and  bound  up 

sheaves ;  and  wilh  all  gladness  the  harvestmen  drove  the 

laden  with  wheat,  or  oats,  or  rye,  from  the  field  lo  the 

The  wain  had  its  wheels,  each  with  its  nave  and 

:cs  and  felloes;  and  the  team  bent  heavily  beneath  the 

In  his  trade  by  sea  and  land,  the  Englishman  still 

Uld  bought;  In  the  small  shop,  or  at  ihe  road-side  stall, 

his  goods  and  had  all  his  dealings.     Whether 

clothier,  baker  or  miller,  saddler  or  smith,  each 

own  living  in  his  own  way.     He  lent  or  borrowed, 

Udk  his  neighbour's  word,  and  with  skill  and  care  throve  and 

grew  wcallhy.   Later,  when  he  longed  once  more  for  freedom, 

lie  readily  grasped  his  weapons,  whether  axe,  or  sword,  or 

bill,  or  spear,  or  his  much-dreaded  bow  and  arrow.     The 

boncman  leaped  without  stirrup  into  the  saddle,  and  slew 

foe  with  deadly  swing  of  sword  or  the  sway  of  ihe 

ibty  ax.     Al  sea,  the  sailors  thronged  the  well-built  boats 

ships,  each    of  which  was   thoroughly  English,    from 

keel  10  ihc  board,'  and  from  the  helm  of  the  rudder  to 

tbe  lop  cii  the  mast.     They  spread  the  sail  to  ihe  wind, 

or  rowed  widi  strong  long  oar.     As  his  fathers  had  done 

before  him  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  ihe  Englishman  would 

DOt  only  cat,  drink,  sleep,  play  upon  the  harp  or  sing  his 

somg  or  glee ;   but  by  walking,  riding,  fishing,  and  hunting, 

he  still  lasted  strong  and  healthy ;    whilst  his  lady  with  her 

were  busily  leaching  or  learning  how  to  read  and  lo 

;,  to  sing  and  to  draw.     Even  needlework  was  not  for- 

ttcn,  as  the  old  writers  say  that  by  this  they  shone  most  in 

world.     The  wisdom  of  later  times  was  then  unknown, 

they  had  iheir  homespun  saws,  which  arc  still  looked 

as  wise  and  trae  by  all  mankind ;  such  as — God  helps 

Vol  (trf<(;  for  this  wai  >  later  Ictm,  naci  borrowed  frcFin  Dutch. 
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them  that  help  themselves ;  lost  time  is  never  found  aga 
when  sorrow  is  asleep,  wake  it  not  I 

It  is  needless  to  moralise  upon  the  above  passage; 
reco^ise  here  many  of  the  sterling  qualities  which  help  % 
mal;e  the  life  of  the  Englishman  a  life  worth  living. 

$  16.  Specimen  of  English,  crowded  with  words  a 
French  origin.     (From  Scheie  de  Vere;  as  above.) 

To  defend  his  conquest,  the  Norman  gained  possession  O 
the  country;  and,  master  of  the  soil,  erected  fonresscs  and 
castles,   and   al  temp  led   to   introduce    novel    terms.      The 
univer^    and   the    seasons,    the    planets   and    comets,    and 
even  the  ocean,  attest  how  much  was  impressed  with  the 
seal  of  the  conqueror.     Hills  became  mountains,  and  dales 
valleys,  streams  were  called  rivers,  and  woods  forests, 
deer,  tlie  ox,  tlie  calf,  the  swine,  the  sheep  appeared  on  t 
table  of  the  noble  as  venison,  beef,  veal,  pork,  and  mutlQ 
Salmon,  slurgeon,  lamprey,  and  bream  became  notable  1 
delicacies ;  serpents  and  lizards,  squirrels  and  conies,  falcov 
and  herons,  quails  and  pigeons,  stallions  and  hackneys  wer 
novel  names  in  the  list  of  the  contents  of  the  animal  kingdoi 
whilst  the  old  worts  became  herbs  or  vegetables,  and  included 
onion  and  borage,  lettuce  and  sage ;  together  with  such  flowers 
as  ihe  primrose  and  violet,  peon}'  and  gentian,  columbine  and 
centaury.     New  titles  of  rank  and  dignity  appeared  in  duke 
and  marquis,  count  and  viscount,  baron  and  baronet,  squire 
and  masler.     The  mayor  presided  at  the  council  above  the 
Saxon  alderman.     The  hsi  of  the  offices  of  the  government 
comprised  chancellor  and  peer,  chamberlain  and  ambassador, 
general  and  admiral.     The  king  indeed  retained  his  title,  but 
the  state  and  ihe  court  became  French ;  the  administration 
was  carried  on  according  to  the  constitution ;  treaties  were 
concluded  by  ministers  and  sobmilled  for  approval   to  the 
sovereign ;  the  privy  council  was  consulted  on  (he  affairs  of 
the  empire,  and  loya!  subjects  sent  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment   There  the  members  debated  on  matters  of  grave 
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inponance,  on  peace  or  war;  ordered  the  army  and  navy, 
duposrd  of  the  national  treasury,  contracted  debts,  and  had 
'  sessions  and   their  parties.     At  brilliant   feasts  and 
qikndid  tournaments  the  flower  of  chivalry  was  assembled; 
^bcnldry  abounded  with  ils  foreign  terms,  emblazoning  the 
riiicM  with  pale  and  fess,  chevron  and  saltire,  disposed  upon 
for,  argtnt,  gules,  azure,  vert,  sable,  or  ermine,  and  covering 
It  with  a  miscellaneous  and  marvellous   array  of  heraldic 
charges,  from  the  lion  r.wnpant  to  the  diminutive  roundel, 
At  magnificent  assemblies  beauty  and  delicious  music  en- 
chanted the  multitude  of  dancers.      A  new  splendour  was 
added  lo  society,  and  foreign  customs  polished  the  manners 
1  excited  llic  admiration  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who, 
1  by  such  elegance,  recognised  in  their  conquerors 
ms  of  a    superior   intelligence;    and    admiringly  en- 
sivoared  lo  imitate   their  peculiarities  and  fasliions,  and 
e*cn  iatroiluced  numerous  strange  terms  into  a  language 
irtikh  was  thus  rendered  singularly  complex. 
I  Truly  these  old  Danes  were  a  masterful  and  many-sided 

^^^KOple,  with  a  passion  for  horses  and  a  capacity  for  govem- 
^^^bcM  ;  and  they  stayed  in  France  just  long  enough  to  acquire 
^^^ki  zjt  for  colour  and  a  certain  love  of  gaiety,  together  with 
^^^Bb  must  tie  admitted)  a  fondness  for  what,  in  their  own 
^^^becDtiar  plirasc,  was  called  '  tlie  pleasures  of  the  table,' 

^^V     §  18.     Note  on  Chaucer's  Prologue,  lines  i  24-6. 
Chaucer  says  of  the  Priorease : — 

ind  fetisly, 


men 

■       1^ 

^Kbiel 
^^f  or,  a 


aaa  czcitc 

^^■KnORB   o: 
^^BSeavoared 


'And  French  she  spak  fal  fair< 
After  Ibe  scole  o(  Stratford  at 


For  French  of  Paris 


i  to  her  unknoive." 


I  believe    that    these    lines    are    usually    misunderstood. 

■cer  is  merely  stating  a  hnguistic   fact,  viz.  that  the 

;,  being  one  '  of  the  old  school,'  naturally  spoke  such 

jigloFrcDch  as  vfas  usually  spoken   and   taught  in   her 

boniKry  ai  Siraifoid,  a  French  excelknl  in  its  kind,  and 
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in  some  respects  more  archaic  and  truer  to  the  Latin 
original  than  the  French  of  Paris,  which  had  but  lately  risen 
into  importance  on  the  continent  as  a  literary  language. 
And  this  is  all.  It  is  difficult  to  have  patience  with  the 
newspaper-writers  to  whom  this  is  a  perennial  jest,  and  who 
are  utterly  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the  language 
of  the  English  court  under  a  king  who  claimed  to  be  also 
king  of  France^  and  the  poor  jargon  taught  by  the  second-rate 
governesses  of  the  last  century,  who  pretended  to  teach 
*a  French  never  spoken  in  France,'  nor  indeed  anywhere 
else.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  those  to  whom  this  is 
a  joke  for  ever  have  no  idea  what  nonsense  they  are  talking. 
Chaucer  must  have  known — indeed  no  one  knew  better — 
that  Anglo-French  could  boast  a  literature  of  its  own.  His 
own  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  is  taken  from  the  Anglo-French 
Chronicle  of  Nicholas  Trivet. 


<. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Some  Description  of  Anglo-French. 


( 17-  Wk  have  already  seen,  in  §  7.  thai  there  are  certain 
fixniiiil  differences  between  Anglo- French  and  Central  (or 
Parisian)  French  which  render  it  absolutely  necessarj'  to 
OMl  ihero  separately.  The  .\nglo-French  will  be  first  con- 
ridered,  both  because  it  is  of  more  importance  for  our 
pwpoee  and  because  English  borrowings  from  it  look  place 
tt  an  mrlier  period.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remark  here 
CbU  there  is  one  fundamental  difference  between  Anglo-Saxon 
■ad  Anglo-French  which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Anglo- 
uon  is,  piaciically,  an  original  language,  and  incapable  of 
g  derived  from  anything  else.  We  can  often  construct, 
rclically,  the  original  Teutonic  form  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
;  but  this  is  only  done  by  inference,  and  by  a  com- 
n  of  Anglo-Saxon  with  other  cognate  Teutonic  dialects. 
fc  can  sometimes  even  construct,  theoretically,  the  original 
1  form  of  the  same  ;  but  this,  again,  is  only  by  inference, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  primitive  Teutonic  forms  with  the 
cognate  Aryan  languag;es.  We  cannot,  in  general,  (race 
ijiglo-Saxon  words  back  to  earlier  historical  forms;  they 
(  as  original,  in  their  way,  as  are  Latin,  or  Greek,  or 
kvonic.  or  Sanskrit.  We  can  only  derive  Anglo-Saxon 
^rds  from  older  historical  forms  when  they  are  actually 
i  Uam.  Latin  or  Greek ;  as  when,  for  example,  the 
rowed  A.  S.  tycen,  E.  kitchtn,  is  derived  immediately  from 
^ngvina.    But  with  Anglo-French  the  case  is  totally 
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c:S*rr^^  L3[e  2II  ccber  Romance  Iicgmgcs,  it  is  mm- 
'.ri;rinal'j  all  tbe  words  in  i:  are  due  to  sccDe  od]er  Iai^;iiagc, 
'i/:/:g?i  the  deh^-aricr^  of  ±em  are  coc  ahrajs  bnown. 
J;y  far  t?^  greatest  pG^rt  of  Angfo-Freacli  is  derived  from 
La'.in;  but  there  :s  a  small  portion  which  is  of  Teutonic 
origin,  and  a  sull  smaller  portion  that  is  Cehic  When  we 
have  traced  the  £.  word  land  bock  10  the  A.S.  limd^  we  have 
pnuctcailW  ccme  to  the  beginning;  anj  earlier  form  is  a 
msdVzT  of  inference.  But  when  we  have  traced  the  £.  Seas/ 
\jSLc\i  to  the  A.  F.  lesle,  we  have  not  come  to  the  beginning ; 
for  the  well-known  and  historical  Lat.  listi'a  lies  behind 
it.  In  the  latter  case,  we  have  to  go  through  Arv  pro- 
ces.ses;  and,  since  the  laws  which  regulate  the  passage  of 
a  word  from  Latin  into  Anglo-French,  and  those  which 
regulate  the  passage  of  the  same  word  from  Anglo-French 
into  modem  English,  are  very  different,  it  will  obviooslj  be 
convenient  to  keep  the  two  processes  apart,  and  to  consider 
them  sfrparately.  I  shall  therefore  first  of  all  treat  the  Anglo- 
French  forms  as  i/'they  were  ultimate  and  original ;  it  will  be 
frasy  to  find  out  or  to  discuss  their  origin  at  a  later  period, 
^hcn  we  have  already  learnt  how  modem  English  forms  are 
derived  from  them. 

{  18.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  gain  a  clear  idea  as 
to  what  Anglo-French  is  like.  I  have  already  drawn  atten* 
tion,  in  §  10,  to  some  striking  differences,  especially  as 
regards  the  pronunciation,  between  this  dialect  or  language 
and  the  modern  Central  French ;  and  perhaps  the  best  way 
of  gaining  a  clear  general  notion  of  the  subject  is  to  remember 
that  mrxlern  French  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  that  ydih 
which  we  have  now  to  do,  and  that  we  can  hardly  do  worse 
than  allow  such  knowledge  of  modern  French  as  we  happen 
to  possess  to  guide,  or  rather  to  mislead  us  in  this  matter. 
Just  as  I  have  constantly  to  repeat  that  Anglo-Saxon  is  no/ 
derived  from  modern  German,  so  it  is  necessary  to  insist  that 
Anglo-French  is  no/  derived  from  modern  French.     It  will  be 
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AmhcT  necessary  10  give  some  specimens  of  the  language, 
ind  \o  explain   the  chief  pecuUarities  of  its  pronunciation. 
This  can  only  be  done  here  to  a  partial,  though  perhaps 
a  sufficient  extent,  Iccause  the  study  of  the  subject  is  by  no 
meftns  far  aiU-nnced,    We  rec|uire  lo  know  much  more  than 
iv  do  at  present  before  all  difficulties  can  be  cleared  up.     I 
CUDOC  find  that-any  one  has  attempted,  even  in  a  rough  way, 
anything   like   a  sufficient   history   of  this  most   interesting 
itoguage.     We  can  readily  imderstand  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
CoiM](urror.  and  for  some  indefinite  time  afterwards,  the  Ian- 
c  coincitlcd  with  that  spoken  in  Normandy  ;  but,  being 
t  off  from  contact  with  France  by  the  English  Channel.' 
hilst  it  was  at  the  same  lime  in  constant  conlacl  with  Anglo- 
was  developed  in  a  peculiar  way  of  its  own,  until 
B  length,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III,  it  was  quite  distinct  from 
ntiiicmal  French.     We  require,  therefore,  to  know  the  exact 
ing«a  which  its  forms  and  pronunciation  underwent  from 
e  lo  time;  but  this  problem  still  remains  unsolved,  and,  I 
ve,  almost  unattempled.     Yet  it  must  make  a  consider- 
le  cBffcrcnce  ;  for  a  word  borrowed  in  the  lime  of  Edward 
I  might  easily  yield,  in  English,  a  different  form  to  that 
ikh  il  would  have  given  if  borrowed  in  ihe  time  of  Henry 
,  ftnd  we  may  thus  be  entirely  misled,  especially  as  to  a 
l-sound,  if  our  chronology  is  in  error.     1  believe  I  can 
jnl  out  a  distinct  case  of  this  kind,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
int.     The  original  Anglo-French  had  the  remarkable  diph- 
n  (pronounced  probably  as  «"in  vein,  or  perhaps  more 
icily,  as  in  Ital.  sei)  in  places  where  modern  French  has 
iToro)'.    Thus  the  A.  F.  word  for 'law'  (F. /oi*)  is /"' ;  for 'king' 

'  ?<ot  kUogMhcr.  I>r.  Mnrrs)'  descrilies  it  (Diet.  p.  k)  us  being  '  id  iti 
■  Diilure  uf  viiiuus  Nonnau  utd  other  Nunbem  French  diilecls. 
■  mitnl  «rilh  and  gtcaily  modiited  hj  Aagcviu,  Foriilan. 
1.  uid  Dllier  elcmcDti,  and  tnoie  and  more  cipoBcd  In  the  uvcr- 
ing  iadncocc  of  litctary  French;'  ytt  as  having '  mtiveil,  on  ihi» 
Icllw  CliaiuKi,  •  distinct  and  independenl  ilevelupmcnt,  fulluwlng,  in 
h  pbtMwkigy  tajiccially.  Kn^listi  aod  uot  contincalal  lcndcncic&.' 
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(F.  roi)  is  rei  or  reis,  as  in  the  title  of  the  Laws  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  printed  in  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  of  England,  i. 
466.  Hence  were  formed  the  adjectives  leial,  later  leaKJjdL^s 
of  William,  §  15)  and  retaL  From  the  former  of  these  we 
have  the  mod.  E.  leal,  and  from  the  latter  the  M.  E.  realy  in 
the  sense  of  *  royal,'  in  Chaucer,  Kn.  Tale,  1 60.  But  the  et 
was  changed  into  oi  under  the  influence  of  the  literary  French 
of  the  continent,  so  that  we  also  find  the  later  forms  loial 
and  rot'al^  whence  the  mod.  E.  loyal,  royal.  In  the  same  way 
we  find  A.  F.  petser,  to  weigh  (Liber  Albus,  p.  226),  which 
gives  us  the  original  o{ peize,  as  used  by  Shakespeare  (Mer. 
Ven.  iii.  2.  22) ;  but  the  later  form  -wz&poiser  (which  actually 
occurs  in  the  Liber  Albus  on  the  same  page),  whence  Y,,  poise. 
The  history  of  such  a  change  as  this  is  well  worthy  of  being 
thoroughly  worked  out. 

§  19.  One  great  difficulty  is  the  utter  absence  of  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  language.  I  know  of  nothing  more  dis- 
graceful to  such  a  land  as  England,  the  lawyers  of  which  have 
made  more  or  less  use  of  Anglo-French  for  some  eight 
hundred  years,  than  the  fact  that  no  one  has  yet  taken  in  band 
to  make  a  reasonably  useful  dictionary,  or  even  a  vocabulary, 
of  this  highly  important  language.  There  is,  indeed,  a  poor 
production  entided  Kelham's  Norman  Dictionary,  printed  in 
London  in  1779;  but,  after  the  usual  old  method  which 
aimed  at  uselessness  and  shirked  all  responsibility,  the  author 
does  not  vouchsafe  us  a  single  reference,  and  adopts  the  most 
remarkable  spellings;  it  abounds,  in  places,  with  obvious 
blunders.  The  style  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
p.  51  begins  with  such  entries  as  these: — 'Counturs  le  roy, 
the  kings  Serjeants,  Coup  de  mere  (pur),  by  force  of  the  sea. 
Coup,  damage,  Coupable,  guilty.  Coupe,  in  faulty  to 
blame  * ;  &c.  Not  much  help  is  to  be  got  from  such  a  work 
as  this.  More  useful,  but  very  far  from  perfect,  are  some  of 
the  glossaries  to  certain  editions;  but  they  usually  select 
only  the  most  difficult  words,  and  avoid  all  the  more  ordinary 
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nes,  such    as    the   philologist   most    requires.     The  most 

utile  and  worthy  exception  is  the  edition  of  the  Vie  de 

ini  Auban  (Life  of  Saint  Alban),  by  Dr.  Atkinson,  the 

<f  to  which  is  practically  a  concordance,  and  affords  a 

n  to  all  edilors  how  a  glossary  ought  to  be  made,     Yet 

t  ifaese  helps  do  not  bring  us  much  nearer  to  the  goal ; 

II  wani  a  dictionary  or  a  full  vocabulary  which  shall  tell 

;  Anglo-French  forms  of  all  English  words  ihat  are 

tnce  derived.     As  far  as  1  can  discover,  the  only  person 

>  has  done  any  useful  work  in  this  direction  is  myself. 

I  i&Bj,  che  Philological  Society  of  London  published  for 

'  A  Rough  List  of  English  Words  found  in  Anglo-French. 

h  numerous  references.'    This  was  compiled  from  seven- 

lara  different  books,  duly  enumerated  below,  and  contains 

ibdf-six  pages,  in  double  columns,  of  Anglo-French  spellings 

of  more  than  a6oo  words.    We  can  thus  tell  at  once,  for 

example,  ihat  the  spelling  ahhominabU  {for  abominable) — on 

»lricli  we  have  the  curious  comments  of  Holofernes  (L.  L,  L. 

T.  I.  26)-— occurs  in  Anglo-French,  in  the  Liber  Albus,  p.  368: 

I  MutTay's  Dictionary  further  lells  us  that  it  occurs  in 

r  version  of  Wyclifs  Bible,  in  i   Mace.  i.  57.'     In 

■88S-90,  the  same   Society  published  for  me  'A   Second 

I  of  Englisli  Words  found  in  Anglo-French,'  containing 

■SBsriy   800    words    more,    compiled    from    fourteen    mort 

rvorfcs ;  so  that  we   now    have  references  for  nearly  3400 

r«ordK,  comprising  nearly  all  such  as  are  most  commonly  in 

K.    In   ifl84.  the  English  Dialect  Society  pubhshed  'A 

L  Word-list  illustrating  the  correspondence  of  Modern  English 

L  vilh  Anglo-French  VoweUsounds,"  compiled  by  B.  M.  Skeat, 

f  etdcit  daughter.     This  was  founded  upon  the  former  of 


•  J^ttmimaUt  b  ihc  ntnal  old  spelling,  owinj;  lo  b  popular  etymology 
ij  it  M  a*  keminc,  \.  e. '  inhomon  ',  sod  so  '  beaslty  '.  Still 
■  » the  InfonnalioD  in  the  Soke  at  St.  Albans,  fol.  f.  7.  tfamt 
et  loulk  of '«  Floclie  of  Shepe",  or  '■G»e1p  of  women,'  ot 
is Sealkcef  fieri*'  l&im!,  ot  'a  bhomyaablc  [ifa]  sight  of  monki*.' 
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my  Word-lists,  and  brings  together  the  facts  concerning  the 
vowel-sounds  and  diphthongs.  We  thus  learn,  for  example, 
that  the  diphthong  ie  occurs  in  the  A.  F.  nieccy  piece,  chief, 
grief,  relief  siege,  and  piere.  All  of  these  are  preserved 
in  modem  English  with  the  same  spelling,  except  that  the 
last  has  become  pier.  In  consequence,  partly,  of  the  appear- 
ance of  these  lists,  we  have  now  a  work  entitled  *  Beitr^ge 
zur  Geschichte  der  Franzosischen  Sprache  in  England,'  by 
D.  Behrens;  published  at  Heilbronn.  This  discusses  the 
phonetic  laws  of  the  Anglo-French  words  borrowed  by 
Middle  English,  with  numerous  useful  references;  and  is 
preceded  by  a  valuable  list  of  M.  E.  words  (also  with 
references)  derived  from  A.  F.  The  author  informs  us,  for 
example,  that  the  word  leniil  occurs  in  Morris's  edition  of 
*  Genesis  and  Exodus,'  1.  1488. 

§  20.  As  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  works  in  Anglo- 
French,  I  here  give  a  list  of  most  of  the  books  from  which 
my  lists  were  compiled,  preceded,  in  each  case,  by  the 
abbreviations  which  are  sufi&cient  to  denote  them.  It  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  some  of  our 
sources  of  information.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have 
neglected  other  texts  of  even  more  importance,  which  I 
have  not  found  time  to  index.  It  is  heavy  work  to  do  all  this 
single-handed. 

A.  B. — Annals  of  Burton,  pr.  in  Annales  Monastici,  ed.  Luard, 

1864.  The  words  cited  are  from   pp.  446-453,   which 
contain  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1258. 

B. — Britton ;    ed.  F.  Morgan  Nichols,  M.A.     2  vols.   Oxford, 

1865.  Late   13th  century.    Cited  by  the  volume  and 
page.     (A  law-book). 

B.B. — Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty ;  ed.  Sir  T.  Twiss.    6  vols. 

Record  Series.     Cited  by  the  page  from  vol.  i.  (unless  the 

vol.  is  specified). 
Be. — Bestiary,  by  Philippe  de  Thaun ;  pr.  in  T.  Wright's  Popular 

Treatises  on  Science.    Date,  shortly  before  a.d.  115a 

Cited  by  the  line. 
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fi. — Chailcl  d'Amour,   by  R.    Grosstesle;    ed.    M.  CooVe- 
Caitun  Soc.  1853.     13th  cent.    Cited  by  the  line. 
— Livre  dcs  Crcanires;    by  Philippe  dc  Thaun.    Printed 
wiih  '  He.'  (abovcj ;  and  of  the  same  date.    Cited  by  the 
line. 
%JC. — CdwArd    the   Confessor,   Life   of;    ed.   Luard.      Record 
Srr.  1858.     I3th  cent.     Cited  by  the  line  (usually). 
—  French  Chronicle  of  London ;  ed.  G.  J.  Aungier.    Camden 
Soc.  1844.    Ab.  1350.    Cited  by  the  page. 
p,F. — The  Legend  of  Fulk  Fittwarin ;  pr.  with  R.  de  Cogges- 
holi's  Cbronicun  Anfilicanuni ;  ed,  J.  Slevenson.    Record 
Ser.  1*75.     Ab.  Ijoo.     Cited  by  the  page. 
— Gaiinar.    The  Anglo- Norman  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  Gai- 
mar,  ed.  T,  Wright.    Caxton  Club,    1S50.    Ab.   1150. 
Cited  by  the  line, 
-Havelok,    Lai  d'Havelok;  in  the  same  vol.  as  'G.'     12th 

cent.    Cited  by  the  line. 
— Langiofl.    Pierre  de  Langloft's  Chronicle,  ed.  T.  VVriglii. 
Record  Series.    2  vols.    i866-8.    Ab.1307.    Ciiedbyihe 
paec  from  vol.  i.  (see  below). 
1^  i, — LAAgCoft,  3nd  volume  (see  above). 
v.— Liber  Aibus;  ed.  H.  T.  Riley.    Record  Ser.  1859.    Ab. 
1419;  but  much  of  it  is  compiled  from  early  statutes. 
Cilt^  by  Ihe  pagc- 
I_C. —  Liber  Custumarum;  pr.  in  Munimcnla  Gildhallae,  part  ii.; 

Led,  H.  T.  Riley,  186a  Dates  ;  pp.  I-243,  before  1307  ; 
pp.  255-433.  *"»"  "307  lo  1317  ;  pp.  434-455.  from  13^7 
W  1377 :  PP-  456-487.  from  1377  10  r399. 
— Litcrae  Cantuarienses,  vol.  i. ;  ed,  J.  U.  Shcppard.  Re- 
cord Ser.  Cited  by  the  page  ;  the  dale  is  always  t;ivcn. 
LJL — Lc    Livere   de    Reis   de   Briltanie,   &C. ;    cd.   J.   Glover. 

Record  Ser.  1865.    Cited  by  the  page. 
I.W. — Laws  of  William  I ;  pr.  in  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes, 
ed.  B.  Tliorpe ;  vol.  i.  p.  466.    MS.  of  13th  cent.    Cited 
by  the  sectiom. 
— Lc  Prince  Noir,  ed.  F.  Michel,  1883.    Ab.  1386.     Cited 
by  the  line. 
^.S.— PoLilical  Songs  of  England ;  ed.  T.  WrighL    Camden  Soc. 
1B39.    Cited  by  ihe  page,  with  dates. 
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R.W.— Royal  WiUs;  ed.  J.  Nichols,  1780.  Cited  by  the  page, 
with  dates. 

S.R.— Statutes  of  the  Realm,  pr.  by  command  of  George  III  in 
1 8 10.  Cited  by  the  page,  all  from  vol.  i. ;  dates  are  often 
added. 

V. — Vie  de  Saint  Auban,  ed.  R.  Atkinson;  London,  1876. 
Before  1300.    (The  Glossary  gives  the  references.) 

V.H. — Vows  of  the  Heron,  in  vol.  i.  of  Political  Songs,  ed.  T. 
Wright.  Record  Series,  1859.  Date,  1338.  Cited  by  the 
page. 

W.W. — William  of  Wadington's  Manuel  des  Peches ;  ed.  F.  J. 
Fumivall,  1862.    Cited  by  the  line. 

Y.  a, — Year-books  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I ;  years  xx,  xxi 
(1292-3) ;  ed.  A.  J.  Horwood.  Record  Series,  1866.  Cited 
by  the  page. 

Y.  b. — The  same ;  years  xxx,  xxxi  (1302-3).    Record  Ser.  1863. 

Y.  r. — The  same;  years  xxxii,  xxxiii  (1304-5).  Record  Ser. 
1864. 

Y./ — The  same,  reign  of  Edw.  Ill ;  years  xii,  xiii  (1338-9).  Ed. 
L.  O.  Pike.     Record  Ser.  1885. 

Y.  g, — The  same,  continued;  years  xiv,  xv  (1339-40).  Ed.  L.  O. 
Pike.     Record  Ser.  1886. 

§  21.  An  excellent  list  of  the  chief  authorities  for  Early 
and  Middle  English  words  is  given  in  Behrens,  Beitrdge  zur 
GeschichU  der  Franzosischen  Sprache  in  England^  pp.  56-62. 
Another  list  is  prefixed  to  Stratmann's  Old-English  Dictionary. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  work  I  shall  chiefly  cite  such 
words  as  are  given  either  in  Mayhew  and  Skeat's  Concise 
Dictionary  of  Middle  English,  or  in  my  own  larger  Dictionary 
of  EngHsh  Etymology.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give  such 
references  as  are  not  to  be  found  there  and  have  some  special 
value. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pay  special  regard  to  the  words  which 
have  come  to  us  from  Anglo-French  through  the  medium  of 
the  law-courts.     These  include,  not  merely  the  strictly  legal 
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E,  but  many  others  rclming  to  things  of  which  ilie  law- 
ma  took  cognisance.     By  refemng  lo  my  lists,  1  lind,  for 
mple,  that  tlie  following  words  are  frequently  used  in  the 
lolcs  of  ihe  Realm,  in  the  Year-books  of  Edward  I.  and 
Brilton.     A&atre  (to  abate),  abolabie,  abahmtnl,  abbesse, 
tiitUemenJ    (abetment),    abbeye,    ahttlour,    abiuraeion,    able, 
hftggtr  (to  abridge),  abriggemeni,  aeeessori,  adj.,  accountable. 
If,  pp.,   acorJ  (agreement),  acordauni,  acounU,  acru 
aed),  acijuiUr,  acquilance,  acre  (an  A,  F.  spelling  of  the 
L&tftvr),  action,  adicion,  adeu  (adieu),  awrner  (to  adjourn), 
1/ (adjotimmeni),  niagger  (to  adjudge),  aministtr  (to 
a  will),    admi'nistracioun,   adulUrii,  avanlagt, 
\icenarie,  adversile,  avis  (advice),  aviser  (to  advise), 
(advowson),    affinile,    affermer,    affirmative,    affrei 
tay),  agt,  agisltment,  agrctr  (to  agree),  aide,  aider  (to  aid), 
t,  alifnaeioB,  alleger,  aloler  (lo  allot),  alrnver  (to  allow),  a/Zuifi- 
■  muf,  anundtr  (to  amend),  anietidcmrnl,  amcrciabte,  amercier  (to 
UXKtw),omerciemenl,ijmounter  (to  amount),  ancestre  (ancestor), 
auneitn  (anciem),  annexer,  annuele  (annual),  annuile,  annuUer, 
YMMii^tiite,    affarail,    appuraunl    hcyr    (heir    apparent),    apel 
al),    apparence    (appearance),    appor doner,    apur tenant 
jKnaining  to),  apurlenaunce,  apprppriacion,  approver  (lo 
jftprove),  arabU,  arbilrcment,  iugei  arbitrts  (arbiters),  armts 
\  weapons),  artner  (lo  arraign),  array,  en  arere  (in  arrear), 
trage,  arttt,  s..  aresler,  v„  arrival,  arsun  (arson),  assartir 
fti(lo  asstn),  asay,  s.,  asayer,  v,,  asaiour,  asstmblee,  assent,  %.. 
lasenlir,  v.,  attels  (assets),  assigne,  s.,  assigncr,  v.,  assigne- 
m*mi,  aisisi,  assuager  (lo  assuage),  assumption,  asseurance, 
I  0/tatAtr  (to  attach),  allackemeni,  ateint  (attainted),  ateinle.  s., 
aim),  atltmpier,   alUndre  (lo   attend),   alirer   (lo   attire), 
Bfiw  (an  attorney),  audientt,  audilour,  aunle  (aunt),  aulenlik 
L  E.  aattntik,   now   altered  to  authenlic),  aulorile  (M.  E. 
f,  now  altered  to  authority),  auttoriur  (to  autliorise), 
trtr  (to  aver),  avtrement,  avower  (to  avow),  avowri,  agarder 
t  oktcr  awarder,  to  award). 
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The  above  lisi  will  give  some  idea  of  the  abundance  of  the 
A.  F.  words  iniroduced  from  this  source ;  it  is  needless  ta.i 
through  the  other  lellera  of  the  alphabet. 

\  22.  A  list  of  E.  words  of  Anpio- French  origin,  do' 
ft.D.  1300,  is  given  in  Appendix  III  10  Morris's  Hislonc 
Outlines  of  English  Accidence.  1  uas  much  indebted  10  It  In 
writing  my  Diciionarj,  and  Behrens  has  also  made  much  use 
ofiL 

Similar  lists,  but  very  brief  ones,  are  given  by  Fritzsche 
and  Einenkel  in  Anglia,  vol.  v,  pp.  83  and  94;  bat  the 
follest  list  is  that  compiled  from  all  these  and  other  sources 
(including  my  Dictionary),  by  Behrens,  BeilrSgt  (as  above), 
pp.  10-53,  where  full  references  are  appended.  Some  of  the 
words  found  in  the  various  lists  are  rather  of  Latin  than 
of  French  origin  ;  thus  elmasc  (Lambeth  Homilies)  is  the  A.  S. 
almtsM,  borrowed  from  Lat,  tkemosyna  directly.  In  the 
same  way,  castU  may  have  been  taken  immediately  from  Lai. 
casUUum;  see  vol.  i.  p.  434,  §400.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
extremely  dilBcult  lo  tell  whether  a  word  is  of  Laiin  or  A,  F. 
origin ;  it  may  even  be  of  boih,  i.  e,  the  Latin  word  may  haiWe 
been  modified,  either  in  sound  or  sense,  by  the  A.  F. 
Sucli  may  have  been  (he  case  with  the  word  caslU,  and 
tolerably  certain  that  the  words  altar,  angel,  apoUU,  eai 
circle,  deacon,  disciple, gem,  offer,  and  verse,  all  found  in  A.  S., 
were  more  or  less  modified  by  A.  F.  influence.  In  the  same 
way,  the  A.  S,  m6r  (from  Lat.  morus)  was  turned  into  the 
unmeaning  mnal.  and  produced  the  mod,  E.  mul-btrry. 
Indeed,  even  native  English  words  have  sometimes  suffered 
some  disguise  or  alteration.  Thus  the  A.  S.  whle,  adj. 
waste,  desert,  barren,  was  supplanted  by  the  A.  F.  wast, 
sb.,  a  waste  (S.  R.  p.  48,  A.n.  1278;  G.  6338);  otherwise 
we  should  all  be  sa>-ing  xtnesL  The  famous  A.  F.  word 
wassail  (R.  W.  115.  a.d.  138a)  is  a  modification  of  an  Old 
Northumbrian  or  Old  Danish  vxes  heil.  corresponding  to  the 
A.S.  wes  h&l, '  be  hale  I  be  of  good  health  I '  a  salutation  used  la 
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bikins-     Whenever  there  is  some  doubl  as  to  the  origin  of 

k  eaily  Romance  w-ofd.  it  is,  in  general,  quite  safe  to  say 

Lt  the  word  is  rather  A.  F.  than  Latin  ;  the  chief  exception 

:  in  the  case  of  a  few  words  which  were  probably  taken 

^istcly   from    the  Vulgate    Version    of  the   Bible.     A 

kbable  instance  is  pelican,  familiar  to  all  early  writers  from 

)  occurrence  in  the  Psalms  {cii.  6,  A.  V. ;  ci.  7,  Vulgate 

TcTNon) ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  A.  S.  versions  of  the  Psalms, 

that  edited  by  Thorpe,  has  the  dat.  pellicane  in  this  passage. 

;  the  Vulgaie  has  the  dat.  pdlkano.     Unless  there  is 

r  t^idcnce  to  the  cotitrary,  I  shall  assume  a  word  to  be 

%Y.  rather  than  Latin,  wherever  either  form  will  serve.     A 

aion  of  words  that  were  borrowed  immediately  from 

»  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XIIL 

■]S8.  When  considering  the  influence  of  Anglo- French  upon 

nusc  not  forget  that  a  similar  influence  was  exerted 

fcthe  contrary  direction.     Numerous  English  words  found 

Er  way  into  Anglo-French,  especialljin  the  law-courts,  and  in 

IS  ordinances  and  regulations.     The  English  word  aker 

L  S.  fff/r)  was  in  such  constant  use  in  matters  relating  to 

d  iliat  it  was  transformed  into  acre,  as  if  formed  with  the 

A.F.  snf&x  -re  (cf.  cen/re);   and  this  spelling  became  fixed, 

being  still  in  use,     English  words  frequenily  appear  in  the 

nuda  of  an  A.  F.  sentence.    Thus,  in  the  Liber  Custumarum, 

p. 61,  llic  regulation  about  the  Lorraine  merchants  begins:- — 

I  'CWne  li  Loreng  vendront  a  la  A'iwe  Were,'  &c.,  i.  e.  '  when 

K  Lorrainer?  shall  come  to  the  Nejv  Weir,'  &c.     Just  below. 

k  b  directed  thai  they  are  to  wail  for  three  tides  before 

loing  lo  trade ;  or,  as  it  is  printed^'  si  attendent  ii.  ewes 

■  n  flod.'     The  next  sentence  begins — 'Dedenz  le  terme 

1 9.  mda ' ;  L  e. '  within  the  term  of  three  tides,'  where  tide 

Iftooi  A.S.  tfd.     The  A.F.  cive  means  'water';    and  I 

e  thsl  the  editor  took  the  above  direction  to  mean— 

f  dikll  wait  for  two  waters  and  a  flood ' ;    where  ^od 

K^fiU)  is  of  native  origin.    1  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 

TOt-n,  D 
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he  must  have  misread  ihe  MS.,  or  ihai  ii  is  miswrinen ;  for 
ewes  we  should  surely  read  ebbes,  i.  e.  ebbs,  which  is  an 
English  word.  The  old  w  is  not  at  all  unlike  6b;  so  the 
nnistake  is  possible.  '  Waters  '  makes  no  sense ;  but  '  ebbs 
is  the  very  word  required.  Sometimes,  indeed,  mc  find  much 
clearer  records  of  English  words  in  Anglo-French  or  Latin 
documents  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  I  have  hitherto 
failed  to  find  the  word  wharf  (A.  S.  hwtrf,  fmtarf)  id 
a  Middle  English  lest,  but  I  find  Me  tr/rci^ '  i.  c.  the  wharf, 
in  the  Liber  Custumarum,  p.  63.  Old  wills  are  usually 
written  in  Latin  or  Anglo-French,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  they  constantly  introduce  English  words.  We  thus 
learn,  for  example,  that  the  E.  loom,  as  commonly  used,  is 
short  for  wrb-hom,  i.  e.  weaving-loom ;  for  in  the  Teslamenta 
Eboracensia,  vol.  i.  p.  191,  I  find: — ■  Et  lego  Katharinae 
filiae  meae  illud  instrumenium,  Anglice  weblome,  in  quo 
Johannes  maritus  suus  operatur.'  (a.  n.  1393-}  Once  more, 
the  A.  S.  wthc  became  M.E.  wilk,  spelt  wylkc  in  the  Promp- 
torium  Parvulorum  (a.d.  1440);  the  usual  A.F.  spelling  was 
wetk,  plural  welkes  (L.  A.  244:  L.  C.  407,  I.  9).  The  usual 
mod.  E.  form  is,  accordingly,  welis  (alwaj's  misspelt  whtlkt) 
in  polite  society ;  but  the  vulgar  name  is  still  wilks,  because 
the  lower  orders  have  best  preserved  the  A.  S,  form.  Bailey 
gives  '  wilk,  a  cockle,  or  sea-snail '  as  a  Lincolnshire  word ; 
and  it  occurs  again  in  the  Kentish  Glossary  (Eng,  Dialect 
Society)  and  elsewhere. 

§  24.  Before  giving  a  few  specimens  of  Anglo-French,  it 
will  be  best  lo  say  a  few  words  as  to  its  pronunciation.  The 
best  general  rule  is  to  say  that  the  pronunciation  of  Anglo- 
French  agrees,  almost  exactly,  v\  ilh  that  of  the  contemporary 
Middle  English,  the  symbols  used  in  both  having  the  same 
value,  and  both  being  spelt  phonetically,  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourtefnth  centuries,  the 
whole  of  the  English  language  was  respelt  by  scribes  who 
tiad  been  trained  to  write  out  Anglo-French;  see  vol.  i. 
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p.304,  $  787;  p.  308,  5  192;  p.  319,  §  300.     Even  ihe  very 
ms  of  the  letters  were  altered ;  ihe  A,  S,  d,  f.  g.  r,  s,  t, 
niuicd  from  ihe  Celtic  forms  of  the  Roman  letters,  were 
li|eplu:ed  by  the  continental  forms  of  the  same,  and  the  A.  S. 
inbol    av  was   replaced    by  the   French  gu.      Hence,  in 
;  wiib    Anglo-French    and    MiiklJe-English  we   have 
t  alphabet;    the  same  litter-forms  and  symbols  are 
I  to  both,  and  are  used  to  represent,  as  nearly  as 
mar  be,  the  same  sounds.     If  it  were    not  for  the   great 
changes  in  our  pronunciation,  modern  English  would  be  a 
■  tetter  ^ide  than  modern  French  to  the  pronunciation  re- 
;  and,  as  the  said  changes  mostly  affect  the  vowel- 
Minds,  our  best  general  guide  will  be  to  sound  the   A.  F. 
unman/t  as  in  modern  Englizk,  and  the  i^oxuth  as  in  modem 
frtnch,   or  rather  as    in  modern  Italian.     This  extremely 
■nple  rule,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  will  give  a  much 
■ifiproxiination  to  the  truth  than  would  be  supposed  ; 
|]r  if  it  be  supplemented  by  a  further  rule,  that  the  final 
|lbe  sounded  as  a  distinct  syllable,    as   in   modem 
A   few  examples    will    make  this    clearer.     The 
\.  F.  plural   baront  is   to   be    pronounced   somewhat    like 
LXti^ish,  except  that  the  a  is  like  E.  a  in  fal/itr ;  a  slight 
I  may  be  given  to  the  on,  and  the  final  s  should  be 
:tly  heard ;  the  F.  pronunciation  is  misleading.     This 
I  the  supposition  that  the  accent  was  on  the  a,  as  was 
Dcr  or  later  the  case ;  it  had  originally  been  on  the  0, 
ucb  iras  once  long  ;  moreover,  the  s  was  originally  voice- 
Thc  A.  F,  charge,  meaning  '  burden,'  is  not  in  the  least 
it  ibe  F.  ehargt ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pronounced  more 
r  UeK.  t-Aarf ;  only  the  r  should  be  trilled,  and  the  final  e 
\  mndcd.     The  A.  F.  prcs.  pi.  comenleni,  meaning  '  they  con- 
L  KM,'  should  be  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  barons,  i.  e. 
llRidning  «',  and  with  no  suppression  of  the  6na!  syllable 

'Cf.Enb,  E.E.  Pronnnci«tion,p.  463,1.  ir.     Mr.  Nicol  nole*  that 
a  aul  ■',  before  m  and  h,  were  .ilrcady  nasal  in  ibc  clevcntb 


or  even  of  the  final  t.  Such  words  as  Maircisitmmt  belong 
to  continental  French  and  to  the  modem  period  of  English ; 
in  fact,  this  particular  word  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Dryden  (Marriage  a-la-Mode,  Act.  iii.  sc.  i).  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  both  ihe  pronunciation  and 
spelling  of  Anglo-French  were  constantly,  though  slowly, 
changing ;  consequently,  the  remarks  made  both  here  and 
below  are  only  to  be  taken  as  a  loose  and  approximate  guide 
lo  the  sounds  which,  most  probably,  were  in  extended  use 
during  the  period  when  English  was  borrowing  many  loan- 
words from  Anglo-French,  say  about  1250-1350.  One 
corollary  from  the  use  of  the  same  alphabet  for  Anglo-Frendi 
and  English  words  is  of  great  hnportance,  viz.  that  at  ibe 
time  when  any  Anglo-French  word  was  borrowed  it  was 
transferred  into  English  with  an  unallertd spelling,  which  may, 
however,  have  been  afterwards  slightly  modified.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  words  are  spell 
precisely  alike  in  both  languages  at  about  the  same  period. 
This  appears  at  once  from  a  glance  at  Miss  Skeat's  Word- 
list,  where  tlie  A.  F.,  M.  E.,  and  E,  forms  are  given  side  by 
side.  In  many  cases  ike  forms  have  never  changed  at  all ; 
examples  are  habit,  adamant,  advent,  chalice,  malice,  talent, 
valour,  value,  palmer,  pal/rey,  clamour,  damage,  lamprey,  en- 
sample,  blaniel,  all  on  the  first  two  pages.  Of  course  variant 
Spellings  of  these  words  are  found  at  different  periods,  but 
such  variations  have  no  important  signification.  I  shall  now 
attempt  lo  describe,  in  a  tentative  and  approximate  manner, 
the  more  usual  and  general  values  of  the  A.  F.  sounds,  from 
a  conviction  that  anything  is  better  than  leaving  the  student 
in   the   belief  that   they  bear  a  close   resemblance   to  the 

centnry ;  but  he  adds  that,  in  all  cftsei,  Ibe  loss  of  the  ToUowing  bouI 
consonant  is  quite  modern.  The  oiily  ttacea  □(  it  in  English  occui  in 
the  nse  of  an  for  en,  as  in  rani  for  A.  F.  rem,  nnd  in  n  few  audi  wonji 
M  dciuHf,  vaunt.  In  the  Clumiim  ile  Roland,  the  nualiMtion  of  a  Mid  e 
before  m  ind  n  is  tuoie  maikcd  than  that  of  other  vowels. 
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nunds  heard  in  modem  French.  The  books  to  be  consuhed 
ire  Ellis's  Karly  English  Pronunciation,  Sweet's  Hisiory  of 
English  Sounds,  Sweet's  First  and  Second  English  Primers, 
Bdircns'  Beilrage,  etc.,  the  account  of  Chaucer's  pronuncia- 
tion bf  Mr.  Ellis  in  my  edition  of  Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawes 
Tafe,  and  the  account  of  the  same  in  Ten  Brink's  work  cn- 
Chauccrs  Sprache  und  Verskunst,'  Above  all,  let 
student  consult  the  observations  on  the  pronunciation  of 
dialect  of  Normandy,  in  the  preface  to  Extrails  dt  la 
lie  Rvhnd,  itc,  by  Gaston  Paris ;  Paris,  1887. 
{  SS-  A.  F.  Frommoiation.  The  value  of  a  vowel  is 
often  affected,  as  in  modem  E.,  by  the  position  of  the  accent, 
Ib  order  to  eliminate,  for  the  present,  this  source  of  variation, 
ihc  examples  (except  those  of  final  -r)  will  be  so  chosen 
the  vowel  under  consideration  occurs  in  an  accented 
Q^bble,  imlcss  the  contrary  be  expressed.  In  describing  the 
nunds,  the  romic  symbols  will  frequently  be  used,  as  given 
io  vol.  i.  p.  336,  §  310.  The  principal  M.  E.  sounds  are  also 
pvenin  vol.  i.  p.  340,  §  313. 

The  following  table  shews  the  probable  pronunciation  of 
ib  towels  and  diphthongs : — 


AF-Stmbois. 

BuoAii-kOMIc 

Symbols  ' 

Sounds. 

t(rf«r/) 

a 

as  in  father  (Am/  short). 

kVf) 

aa 

„      father. 

'".«J 

ai ' ;  hier  ei 

„      my  {but  broruler) ;  Itiltr 
as  ±i  {u-ilh  open  e). 

n 

BU 

„     new  {but  broader). 

imic'  tjmboli  are  romided  on  thow  of  the  Italian  alphabet ; 
Koi  bai  Uie  (OBod  of  E.  ah-tt,  ftomewhat  shortened.  The  '  broad- 
s' ftoolf  an  approximate  lyMcm  for  common  use  ;  '  narcow  lomic  ' 
Sec  Sweet's  Handbook  of  Phooctics. 
'  Hi,  Nicol  remarks  that  all  comhhmtiQna  of  vowel-Ictlere  originally 
d  diphthongs.  BdI  it  )i  a  special  chojactcristic  of  A.  F.  that 
Tal  diphthongi,  such  as  ea,  ie,  tt,  tt,  ui.  to  tinplc  Ions 
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A.  F.  SVMBOI^. 


as  in  father  (r  not  Irillf^U 


«  (hng),  60 

ec  for  ih 

,     /dfl^'  .^«  e. 

ea 

ea ;  /a«r  kk 

thrt-e). 

ei.ey 

ei 

,      obff. 

eo,  oe 

oi ;  le  ;  /aM/  ee 

ofe;  then  as  in  {Frttt 

eu  (row) 

ffi)? 

(see  SghwaR,  5S  284,  J 

i  (sAorl),  y 

i 

S«I. 

1  (/ong-),  y 

ii 

veen. 

la 

iee;  later ec^ 

o  f/A^r/) 

o;,i/fou  (nearly) 

hop ;  ftfil  (h^.w/k). 

o  (hug) 

oo  (or  66) 

,      long  0,  mostly  open. 

oUoj 

Oi 

noise,  ^y. 

ou(ow) 

mostly  uu  ' 

,     fool. 

u  (lAo/-/) 

u ;  «/jo  y 

,      fail;     also    as    in 
schuCten. 

n  (/o»5-) 

UU  ;  a/jn  yy 

,     to/A;  also  mill  G.^ 

ul 

yy  {from  yi) ; 

fl/w  oi » 

,      G.  griin  ;  alto  E.  \» 

The  following  consonants  were  used  as  in  modern 
and  need  no  comment ;  b,  d,  f,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n  (slightly  r 
qu,  r  (trilled),  t,  v,  w,  x.  It  may  be  noled,  however,  that  u 
is  usually  written  for  v,  especially  between  two  vowels,  and  that 
the  sound  of  y  was  invariably  denoted  by  the  S)Tnbol  i.  Of 
the  rest,  e  was  more  commonly  pronounced  as  in  F.  and  E.. 
i.e.  as  s  before  e  and  i,  and  as  &  before  other  vowels  ;  as  in 
E.  cark,  ctll.  city,  coffin,  curtain,  all  of  which  are  of  A.F.  origin  ; 
but  the  original  sound  of  r,  before  e  and  i,  was  is,  as  in  O.  F. 
and  A.  F.,  which  lasted  lil!  after  a.  d.  1200.    In  like  manner, 

'  The  M.  E.  spelling  U.  as  ia  lUf,  cAiif.  •  is  Ihe  resolt  of  the  A.  F. 
gmoothing  of  O.  F.  ii  (i'ee)  into  (ecj.' — Sweet,  Hist.  E.  Sounds,  |  597. 

*  See  Sweet,  HisL  E.  Sounds,  |{  t.^;,.  596. 

'  '  The  O.  F.  ui  hid  generally  the  ralue  Cyi).  ai  in  Jrvit ;  this  diph- 
thong was  smoothed  to  (yy)  in  Ibe  E,  ptonunclation  of  French.'— S«  ~' 


bl 
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s  pronounced  as  in  E.,  i.e.  as-E./  Iwfore  t  and  i',  and  as 

f  before  other  vowels;  aa  in  E.  gallry,  gem,  giant,  govern, 

glitter,  all  of  which  are  of  A.  F.  origin  :  and  we  may  here  note 

lluit  A.  F.  ges/e  has  become  E.  jesl.     In  the  combination  gu. 

the  u  was  M  first  pronounced  aa  w,  as  in  mod.  E.  anguish-, 

but  E,  has  dropped  the  w  sound  in  guarantee,  guard,  guile, 

gMut,  ind  even  (according  lo  the  dictionaries)  in  guerdon. 

t  h  was  always  silent  in  words  of  Lalin  origin,  such  as 

^/  (often  spell  osf) ;   and  was  only  retained  in  words  of 

C  origin,  such  as  hardj'.    The  s  was  probably  voiced, 

it.  sounded  as  z  between  two  vowels  and  in  final  unac- 

(tilled  syllables  before  a  vowel ;  cf  E.  causes.     In  si.  written 

(or  tl,  the  I  was  early  lost;  so  that  isle  was  pronounced  (iil). 

So  also  with  tm,  sn.     The  a,  when  used  as  a  final  letter,' 

wi  originally  pronounced  as  Is  in  cils.     Thus  the  Lat.  can- 

luii  (by  loss  of  i,  and  change  of  c  lo  rh)  produced  a  word 

ttlanlfts,  which  was  written  ehanlez ;  a  spelling  which  is  re- 
tUMd  in  modern  French,  though  the  old  pronunciation  is 
fclt   Compare  the  use  of  z  (with  the  sound  of  Is)  in  G.  Zafm. 
Ve  even  find  ft  in  some  cases ;  such  a  spelling  as  sergeanfz 
fcr  tageanls  is  found  in  MSS.  of  Chaucer.     Survivals  of 
to  occur  in  the  A.  F.  /s,  a  son,  also  written  //a,  as  in 
Pilttdavird;  and  in  the  A.  F.  asses  or  assels  (the  same  word 
u  F.  asset,  meaning '  enough  '),  preserved,  with  the  old  sound 
of  ibc  «,  in  the  mod.  E.  assels.    See  assels  in  the  New  English 
vfiialoDary. 
I   Besides  the  above  letters,  we  must  not  omit  lo  mention  the 
ml  and  common  combination  cA,  pronounced  as  in  E. 
rm,  (hair,  words  of  A.  F.  origin  ;  and  ph,  pronounced  as 
a  in  A.  F.  phisieien,  a  physician  (B.  i.  34),  also  spelt 
fiHW.  W.  10301);  h\uph  only  occurs  in  learned  words, 
» symbol  Ih  is  rare;  we  find  it  in  the  name  Thomas,  pro- 
ttsbly  pronounced,  in  this  case,  with  /,  as  at  present.     The 

'  UcdUUy,  or  iaitially,  it  wu  di,  aotl,  at  a,  Uter  time,  it  wu  1  in  all 
re  Snecl,  Hiit.  E.  Sounds,  i  59). 
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A.  F.  sch  was  originally  pronounced  as  written,  Le.  as  ^  (in 
sin)  followed  by  ch  (in  charge),  but  passed  into  sh  (in  shaU) ; 
hence  the  M.  E.  symbol  sch  for  the  sound  of  sh, 

§  26.  I  believe  the  above  notes  will  be  practically  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose;  more  exact  information,  on  some 
points  at  least,  will  be  found  in  Sweet,  Ellis,  Behrens,  and 
Ten  Brink.  It  may,  however,  be  usefully  observed  here  that 
the  orthography  is  not  always  the  same,  and  that  there  was  a 
strong  tendency,  often  fully  carried  out,  to  change  some  of 
the  old  diphthongs  into  monophthongs,  or  simple  long  vowels. 
I  here  throw  together  a  few  notes. 

Aiy  eL  At  first  ai  and  ei  were  probably  distinguished,  but 
there  was  a  tendency  to  confuse  them;  and,  in  later  texts 
especially,  they  are  confused  accordingly.  See  this  discussed 
in  Ellis,  E.  £.  Pron.  p.  454;  where  the  author  seems  to 
incline  to  the  belief  that  both  were  merged  in  the  common 
sound  ai.  On  the  other  hand.  Ten  Brink  says  (Chancers 
Sprache,  §  89)  that  ai  and  ei  were  both  merged  in  the 
common  sound  h  (with  open  e),  and  that  this  common 
sound  was  sometimes  further  changed  into  ^^  (long  open  e). 
So  likewise  M.  Gaston  Paris  notes  that,  even  in  the  later 
text  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  ai  became  F.  open  e.  This 
latter  opinion  seems  to  me  incontrovertible,  since  we  find 
aise  passing  into  eise,  and  thence '  into  eese  (often  written  ese), 
whence  the  Tudor  E.  ease  (^fez,  with  open  e),  and  mod.  E. 
ease  (iiz). 

All.  The  use  of  au  is  particularly  noticeable  before  m  and 
«,  when  followed  by  another  consonant.  We  then  find  a 
strong  tendency  to  alter  the  A.  F.  accented  a  in  am^  an,  into 
aum  and  aun.  Hence  we  find  chaumbre  as  well  as  chambre, 
a  chamber;  daunger  as  well  as  danger \  such  spellings  are 
common  also  in  M.  E.  Modern  E.  commonly  rejects  this 
change,  but  it  occurs  in  daunt,  haunt,  vaunt,  spawn,  lawn^ 

^  Bat  only  in  some  cases :  we  still  keep  vain,  wait,  pay  with  the 
sonnd  of  vein,  weit,  pey. 
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•f,  tic,  (daoDt,  haont,  vaont,  spaon,  laon,  lao'iii) ;  for  au 
=  (ao).  see  vol.  i,  p.  336, 

It  b  most  likely  thai  the  sound  aa  was  due  to  ihe  (origin- 
alljr)  nu&l  sound  of  the  vowel  a.     Though  the  consonants 
It   and   n   preserved    their   sound,   instead  of   beinj;  lost 
as  in  modem  F.,  the  vowels  a  and  e  (and  perhaps  o)  had 
%  nasal  sound  in  Norman  before  m  and  n.     This  was  pro- 
Uy  soon  lost  in  A.  F..  since  E.  shows  but  slight  traces  of  it. 
.  The  sound  of  short  r  varied ;  being'  sometimes  open 
I  in  E.  M,  me/),  sometitnes  close  {as  in   F,  /i/,  or  the 
mei  pan  of  the  diphthong  heard  in  E.  My),  and  some- 
weak  or  obscure  (as  at  llie  end  of  G.  Sonne  or  in  the 
^  fw).      Ten  Brink  (Chaucers  Sprache,  §  86)  states  that 
!  M.  E.  f  was  close  at  the  end  of  the  first  unaccented 
iblc  of  a  word,  as  in  ile-grce,  dn-parttn,  rc-queslcn ;  weak 
|i  a  middle  unaccented  syllable,  as  in  chap-e-hin,  rfm-e-miunt, 
gm-c-rai:    and  open  in  a  'closed"  syllable,  as  in  mer-ty, 
ler-gta/i/.     Compare  the  observations  of  M.  Gaslon  Paris. 
The  long  open  t  occurs  in  re-soun,  se-soun,  from  the  older 
forms  rahoun,  rdsoun,  saiiiiun,  ia'soun ;  spelt  reason,  stason 
ID  £,     I'he  long  close  e  occurs  at  the  end  of  an  accented 
^bic,  before  another  vowel,  as  in  cre-a-ture  (four  syl- 
Ubles).    See  Ten  Brink,  as  above.    Also  at  the  end  of 
EOd)  words  as  degree,  see  (of  a  bishop),  where  the  mod.  H. 
haj  ihc  pronunciation  (ii). 
The  nasal  sound  of  e  before  m  or  n  seems  to  have  been 
L  nrif  lost ;  at  any  rate,  llie  traces  of  it  are  very  slight.     We 
I  fad,  however,  that  en  has  become  an  in  E.  standard,  rank, 
n  A.F.  itkndard,  rmt;  but  this  change  is  very  rare, 

k  The  vowels  were  originally  distinct :  the  vocalisation 
Id  lubsequent  loss  of  g  in  Lat  kgalis  gave  the  A.  F.  forms 
Ml,lt-at:  but  ea  soon  became  a  monophthong,  producing 
le  M.  E.  til  (Ifcil),  wiUi  open  <■ ;  whence  mod.  E.  /,w/  (liil). 

*tt.bi  a  cf liable  dosed  or  temiinaled  by  n  consonanlj  otherwise 
■  ttt  ijtUUe  i> '  open,'  u  in  E,  ta-lvur.     See  }  47. 
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Ei.  Properly  a  diphthong,  with  the  stress  on  e\  it  some- 
times passed  into  a  long  open  e ;  see  AL 

EOy  Oe.  Chiefly  in  the  vtox^  people,  which  still  retains  the 
symbol.  The  later  sound  was  like  that  heard  in  F.  peuple,  and 
then  it  became  a  monophthong,  which  accounts  for  the  M.  E. 
peple  (pee'pb),  whence  the  mod.  E.  pronunciation  (pii'pl). 

I,  Y.  The  symbols  /*  and  y  were  completely  confused, 
probably  because  the  sounds  of  A.  S.  i  and  A.  S.  y  had 
become  confused  also.  The  use  o^ y  for  /was  often  due  to 
a  striving  after  graphic  distinctness,  since  hym  is  clearer 
to  the  eye  than  htm,  which  might,  in  a  MS.,  be  read  as  kun. 
They  are  often  interchanged  in  A.  F. ;  thus  we  find  pyt»  for 
ptie  {piiee)  ;  as  in  L.  232.  In  some  M.  E.  MSS.,  there  was 
a  tendency  to  use j'  for  long  /,  and  i  for  the  short  one. 

le.  The  /*  was  a  mere  glide,  and  the  accent  was  on  the  e. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  produce  a  monophthong,  viz.  long 
close  e,  which  has  regularly  become  (ii)  in  modem  E.  Thus 
A.  F.  grief  is  now  pronounced  (griif).  See  Ten  Brink,  as 
above,  §  67. 

O.  The  short  0  is  very  troublesome,  as  it  often  cannot  be 
separated  from  short  u.  This  will  be  considered  more  fully 
below.  The  use  of  0  for  u  was  particularly  common  before 
m,  «,  and  u  (=z');  because  the  graphic  combinations  um, 
un,  and  uu,  were  likely  to  be  indistinct.  This  use  of  0  for  u 
was  extended  to  native  words  ;  hence  the' A.  S.  sunu  became 
M.  E.  sone^  and  is  still  spelt  son.  See  Ten  Brink,  as  above, 
§  86 ;  Sweet,  Hist,  of  E.  Sounds,  §  595. 

Ou  (ow).  The  symbol  ou  mostly  denoted  simple  long 
u,  as  in  mod.  E.  soup  (suup) ;  hence,  in  M.  E.,  the  symbol 
ou  was  in  constant  use  to  denote  that  sound  even  in  native 
words.  Before  a  vowel  (chiefly)  we  find  ow  written  for  ou^  as 
in  A.  F.  avower  (avuu'er),  to  avow ;  Y.  a,  63.  Hence  ow  for 
final  ou  in  E. 

U.  Used  to  denote  both  u  and^'  (Ger.  ii\  whether  short 
or  long ;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them. 
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The  best  rule  is  to  remember  that  the  latter  sound  (G.  U) 

commonly  occurs  where  Latin  has  long  u  (u),  or  sometimes 
u  long  by  position  *,  as  in  cure  (kyy  t9),  from  L.  cura. 

Another  rule  is  that  mod.  £.  has  (yuu)  for  this  latter  sound, 
as  in  cure^  pure  (kyuur,  pyuur) ;  A.  F.  cure^  pur  (kyyra, 
pyyr) ;  L.  cura^  purus. 

XXL  This  diphthong  arose  from  the  combination  of  an 
accented  modified  u  (Ger.  il)  with  a  short  i\  it  soon  became 
a  monophthong  by  the  loss  of  the  latter  element,  so  that  its 
proper  sound  was  that  of  the  G.  il  in  griin.  This  awkward 
combination,  viz.  the  symbol  ui\  seems  to  have  been  a 
fovoarite  one  in  A.  F.,  so  that  it  was  also  used  for  oiy  which 
is  its  usual  representative  in  £.  The  chief  example  of  the 
foraier  sound  is  in  A.  F.  /ruti  (fryyt) ;  but  the  sound  was 
disliked  in  £.  and  turned  in  to  (yuu),  as  above,  or,  after  an  r, 
into  simple  (uu) ;  hence  £.  (fruut).    An  example  of  the  latter 

use  occurs  in  A.  F.  hruUlir,  M.  E.  hruilen^  hroilen,  £.  broiL 
Some  characteristic  specimens  of  A.  F.  will  be  given  in  the 

next  Chapter. 

'  Lat  u  '  in  position,'  Le.  before  two  consonants,  was  sometimes  long, 
as  m  Lat  nullum ^  and  sometimes  short,  as  in  LAt.  tnHltum  ;  and  was 
defdoped  accordingly.    Hence  O.  F.  nul  (nyl)  and  moult  (mult,. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Specimens  of  Anglo-French. 

§  27.  As  a  few  selected  specimens  of  Anglo-French  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  its  spelling  and  general  appearance  than 
any  description,  I  here  give  some  examples  of  it,  with  trans- 
lations.   I  afterwards  add  notes  on  the  pronunciation. 

A.  From  the  Iiaws  of  William  I. 

The  first  extract  is  taken  from  the  Laws  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  as  printed  in  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  and  Insti- 
tutes of  England,  2  vols.  1840 ;  vol.  i.  p.  466.  The  MS.  is 
not  contemporary,  but  it  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  ex- 
hibits several  archaic  forms,  with  full  inflexions.  Observe, 
e.  g.  graniad,  in  the  past  tense  singular,  third  person ;  later 
form,  granta,  I  may  add  that  there  is  also  a  Latin  text  of 
these  Laws,  which  helps  to  explain  many  of  the  phrases  here 
employed. 

[Title.]  Cez  sunt  les  leis  e  les  custumes  que  li  reis  WilliVww 
grantad  al  pople  de  Engleterre,  apres  le  cunquest  de  la  terre ; 
iceles  meimes  que  li  reis  Edward,  sun  cusin,  tint  devant  luL 

I.  Ceo  est  a  sauer  :  Pais  a  seinte  iglise.  De  quel  forfeit  que 
hom  fet  oust,  e  il  poust  uenir  a  seinte  iglise,  oust  pais  de  uie  e  de 

[Title.]  These  are  the  laws  and  the  customs  which  King 
William  granted  to  the  people  of  England,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  land ;  the  very  same  which  King  Edward,  his  cousin,  had 
before  him. 

I.  This  is  to  wit :  Peace  to  holy  church  !  For  whatever  mis- 
deed that  a  man  may  have  committed,  if  he  could  come  into  holy 
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bbre.  E  si  aucmu  meist  main  en  cdui  ki  la  mere  iglise 
aercit,  si  ceo  fiist  u  euesquc,  u  abeie,  u  iglise  de  religiun, 
multsi  ceo  quil  aurcit  pris,  e  cent  souz  le  (orieil ;  e  de  mere 
igltic  (!c  parosse,  n.  souz ;  c  de  chapcle,  x.  souz. 

1 1.  K  ki  cnfrcint  U  pais  le  rci,  en  Utenhene  lake,  ccnl  aoux  les 
uncn(tc&.  Auircai  de  htmfare  e  de  agwait  purpcnse.  led  plaii 
■fert  a  lacurune  Ic  ret.  E  »i  aucuns  uescunleu  prauosl  mesfait  as 
bUDes  de  sa  endt  [Liit,  lext  baJiie],  e  de  ceo  sell  a.teint  deuant 
inttte,  I«  forfeit  cs(  a  duble  dc  ceo  que  auler  fust  forleil.  E  ki 
en  Dtne  lake  enfrcinl  la  pa.ia  le  rei,  set  uint  liures  e  quatre  les 
amendes ;  el  les  forfei  le  rei  ki  afercnt  al  ucscuntc,  xl.  eouz  en 
M*rcktme  lake,  e  1.  soui  en  Wrtt-itxem  lake.  E  cil  francs  hom 
ki  ad  e  iatht  e  iocke,  e  toll  e  Ifm,  e  in/angen-theof,  se  il  est 
fOt^de,  e  il  seit  mis  en  forfeit  el  cunte,  afert  al  o 
en  Otiu  lake  xL  arts :  e  de  eel  tiume  ki  cesle  franchise  r 
mil.  0rts.    De  cez  xxxii.,  auerad  le  u 


dtorch,  let  bim  have  peace,  of  life  and  of  member  [limb].  And 
il  any  one  Lay  hand  on  him  who  has  sought  mother  church. 
■rhtihcr  it  be  cathedral,  or  abbey,  or  church  of  religion,  let  him 
nniier  up  that  which  he  may  have  taken,  and  a  hundred 
ASlinp  as  forfeit  ;  and  |  if  it  be)  from  the  mother  church  of  the 
puiih.  lo  shillings  ;  and  if  from  a  chapel,  lo  shillings. 

II.  And  whoever  breaks  the  king's  peace,  within  the  Mttxian 
'  t  [Le.  diatria  where  the  Mercian  law  is  respected],  lOO 
.  ibe)  the  amends.  So  also  as  to  hemfare  (invasion  of 
s  home]  and  for  premeditated  lying  in  wait.  This  plea 
long*  to  the  crown  of  the  king.  And  if  any  sheriff  or  provost 
men  of  his  end  (bailiwick),  and  be  convicted  of 
lb  before  the  justice,  the  forfeit  is  double  that  which  another 
1  have  forfeited.  And  whoever,  within  the  Dane'law 
:i  of  the  Danish  law],  breaks  the  king's  peace,  seven  score 
band  four  (bej  the  amends  ;  and  the  king's  forfeits,  which 
{  to  the  sheriff,  40  shillings  in  the  MerdaH-law,  and  50 
n  the  IVrst-Saxon-lnw.  And  as  for  a  free  man  who 
t  [right  of  holding  pleas]  and  stk  [privilege  of  holding 
ti|,  and  tall  (taking  of  toll,  and  exemption  from  toll]  and 
"  [power  to  deal  with  serfs,  and  their  children  and  property] 
}^  in/tmgtn-tluo/ {painer  to  try  thieves  taken  within  his  juris- 
'dd],  if  be  is  impleaded,  and  he  be  put  in  forfeit  in  the 
OBtycoun,  il  (the  forfeit)  bdongs  to  the  use  of  the  sheriff ;  vii. 
u  [an  0ra=about  iful.,  sometimes  ick/.]  in  the  Dant-lafiv : 
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e  dl  Id  le  plait  auerad  deredne  uers  lui,  xii.  orti ;  e  le  seinur  en 
ki  fill  i!  meindra,  les  x.  ores.    Ceo  est  en  Dene  iahe, 

and,  for  that  man  who  has  not  this  franchise,  3a  oras.  Of  theM 
32  eras,  [he  sheriff  shall  have  for  the  king's  use  looms;  and  he 
who  shall  have  brought  the  plea  against  him,  iz  arus;  aai-,  ~ 
lord  within  whose  _/f»f/  [jurisdiction]  he  resides,  the 
This  is  in  the  Dane-law. 


i 


j  38.  The  spelling  of  the  above  passage  is  very  arcl 
We  stilt  find  granlad  in  place  of  the  later  grania  ;  horn  for  on ; 
pais  for  later  pei's,  pies ;  etc.  The  pronunciation  does  not 
really  require  much  explanation ;  the  words  are  probably  to 
be  sounded  as  written,  keeping  the  Italian  values  for  the 
vowels,  pronouncing  all  the  letters  (such  as  final  j,  st  in 
eunguesi,  I  in  lin(),  and  making  the  final  e,  as  in  iglise,  a 
distinct  syllable.  Final  s,  as  explained  above  (see  §  24),  was 
it ;  so  that  Cez  was  pronounced  as  Cels  (sets) ;  cf.  /or/et 
=./or/ets.  The  final  s  in  Ins  was  probably  sounded  as 
s  before  the  following  vowel,  viz.  in  ilie  word  e.  But, 
in  rtis  (Lat.  rex)  the  s  was  no  doubt  voiceless.  The 
symbol  gu  was  mostly  sounded  as  in  £.  guten ;  but  the 
frequent  alternative  spellings  ke,  ki,  for  gue^  gui,  show  that 
gu  had  passed  over  to  the  mod.  F.  ^-sound  in  a  few  very 
common  words  connected  with  the  relative  pronoun ;  hence 
qui!  was  really  kil.  Even  in  the  word  quaire,  '  four,'  the  same 
change  took  place,  sooner  or  later;  this  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  E.  caltr,  meaning  '  four.'  used  in  dice-play.  I 
think  the  rest  of  the  sounds  can  be  made  out,  nearly,  by  help 
of  the  indications  given  in  §§  14,  25, 

5  2B.  The  words  marked  by  the  use  of  italics  are  of  A.  S. 
origin ;  it  has  already  been  explained  ihat  such  words  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  A.  F.  laws.  If  we  note  tlie  mod.  E, 
words  due  to  A.  F.  words  occurring  in  the  above  extract,  we 
at  once  observe  the  following  instances.  Cuslumt.  custom  ; 
granler,  to  grant ;  f'ople,  people  (borrowed  by  E.  from  the 
Jaier  A.  F,  peo^U)  ;  tunqucsl,  conquest ;  cusin,  cousin 
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;  «n»/,  saint ;  for/tit,  forrcit ;  menbre,  usually  latmbrt, 
mber  ;  riqturrt,  to  require ' ;  abcie^  abbey ;  religiun,  re- 
ion  :  parotie,  parish ;  chapelt,  chapel ;  amtmjis,  amends  j 
ait  (usually  awai/),  await ;  curune,  crown  ;  uescuitlt,  vis- 
"eottnl;  prouoit,  provosl';  aleiril.  attainted;  tuUist,  justice; 
rfk^,  double;  ^J/rf,  cater  ({38); /rfim-j,  frank;  enplaider.xa 
impleul ;  «,  use ';  franchise,  franchise  ;  plail,  plea ;  deredntr. 
pdarrai^';  uinur,  senior,  seigneur;  fiu  {a.ho  fief),  fief. 
[  Thus  our  first  specimen  has  introduced  us  to  the  older  forms 
|f  over  thirty  mod.  E.  words.  This  should  suffice  to  show 
IE  paramount  importance  of  this  much -neglected  language. 
■  most  cases  the  correspondence  is  so  close  that  little  need 
jfe  said.  The  great  antiquity  of  such  a  word  as/rancAise  is 
I  notice.  Observe  the  pronunciation  of  the  rA  ;  it  is 
|nie  wrong  to  sound  it  here  as  sA,  aa  if  it  were  mere  modern 
The  word  requiring  most  explanation  is  viicounl. 
This  answers  to  A.F,  visconU  (S.  R,  28,  .a.d.  1275),  in 
which  the  t  was  early  lost  in  pronunciation.  This  is  shown 
by  tlie  A,  F.  spelling  viconle  (Y.  a.  7).  Thence,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  1'  (ii)  into  the  mod.  £.  i  (ai)  is  regular ;  and  the 
lengthening  of  A.  F.  on  (also  written  un,  oun)  in  the  combina- 
IiDD  enJ,  ouni,  is  also  regular, 

{  90.  I  now  proceed  to  give  a  second  extract,  taken  from 

ilie  Esiorie  des  Englcs,   by   Geffrei   Gaimar.  ed.  Wright 

(Cuton  Society,  1850),  p.   182;    from  a  MS.  of  the  thir- 

—houh  century,  though  the  period  of  composition  was  about 

'  Tie  E.  rtquin  answers  to  M.  E.  rtquirtn,  Cbanccr,  C.  T.  8306 ; 
(,  Id,  6634  (riming  with  Ikert).    Of  these,  requerm  is  from  re- 
■It^frt;  bgt  Ti^tiiri  uiiweis  to  rtquitr,  the  1st  pers,  sing,  of  the  presenl 
d  majr  (like  aiqtart'\  haTC  been  iofliieDced  by  the  Lai.  spelling. 
I   '  We  already  find  frvfett  (wittt/ai  p)  in  A.  S. 
■Tt*  E.  mt.  antwering  phonetically  to  A.  V.  us  (L«t,  usum\  seems 
btn  als«  employed  lo  IraniUte  A.  F.  ru,  <xi  i.Lat.  opus) ;  the 
mu  '  liCDelit ' ;  see  Sopp.  to  my  Diet,  ind  ed.,  p.  832. 
in  Spenser,  V.  (J.  i.  4.  40 ;  from  A.  F.  darreiatr,  derdmr,  later 
■bn  ol  itmntr,  itrtdntr  ^Idt  itratianart). 
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1150.  The  extract  describes  the  conduct  of  the  Norman 
champion  Taillefer  at  the  battle  of  Hastings;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  it  does  not  say  a  single  word  about  his  singing 
the  Song  of  Roland,  according  to  the  common  story. 

B.  From  GefBrei  Gaimar's  Clironiole. 

Quant  les  escheles  sunt  rengees 

£  del  ferir  apanllees, 

Mult  i  out  genz  dambesdous  parz ; 

De  hardement  semblent  leoparz.  5270 

Un  des  Franceis  done  se  hasta, 

Devant  les  altres  chevalcha. 

Taillefer  ert  cil  apelez, 

Joglere  estait,  hardi  asez; 

Armes  aveit  e  bon  cheval, 

Si  ert  hardiz  e  noble  vassal. 

Devant  les  altres  cil  se  mist ; 

Devant  Engleis  merveilles  fist. 

Sa  lance  prist  par  la  tuet, 

Com  si  90  fust  un  bastunet;  5280 

Encontremont  halt  le  geta 

£  par  le  fer  receue  I'a. 

Trais  fez  issi  geta  sa  lance ; 

When  the  squadrons  are  ranged. 

And  apparelled  for  the  onset, 

There  were  many  men  on  both  sides ; 

For  hardiness,  they  seemed  leopards.  5270 

One  of  the  French  then  made  haste, 

Before  the  others  he  rode. 

Taillefer  this  man  was  called, 

A  juggler  (jester)  was  he,  very  hardy; 

Arms  had  he,  and  a  good  horse, 

And  he  was  a  hardy  and  noble  vassal. 

Before  the  others  this  man  put  himself; 

Before  the  English  he  performed  marvels. 

His  lance  he  took  by  the  handle 

As  if  it  had  been  a  small  stick;  5280 

Up  aloft  he  threw  it  high, 

And  by  the  iron  he  has  caught  it 

Three  times  he  thus  threw  his  lance ; 
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Ln  quarie  feiz,  mult  prcs  s'avance, 

Entre  les  Engleis  la  lanca, 

Parmi  le  cors  un  en  naffra. 

Puis  treist  s'espee,  arere  I'int, 

Get  a  s'cspce  k'il  lint 

Encontremont,  puis  la  receit. 

L'un  dit  a  I'altre,  ki  go  veit,  5:90 

Ke  go  estail  enchantemenC 

Ke  cil  fesait  devant  la  gent. 

Quant  treis  fait  out  gete  I'espee, 

Le  cheval,  od  gule  baice, 

Vers  Ics  Engieis  vint  a  esleisc ; 

Si  i  ad  aJquanz  ki  quident  esire  mange, 

Pur  ie  cheval  ki  isai  baiout. 

Le  jugleor  npris  li  out  ; 

De  I'espee  ficrt  un  Engieis  ; 

Le  poing  li  fail  voler  raaneis.  J300 

Altre  en  fieri  tant  cum  il  pout ; 

Mai  guerdnn  le  Jor  en  out ; 

Car  tes  Eogleis,  de  totes  pan, 

The  fourth  time,  he  advances  very  near, 

Amongst  the  English  he  launched  it, 

Amid  the  body  he  wounded  one  with  it. 

Tben  he  drew  his  sword,  came  back  again. 

Threw  his  sword  which  he  held 

Up  aloft,  and. then  catches  it. 

One  says  to  the  other,  on  seeing  this,  5290 

That  this  was  enchantrnent 

Which  he  did  before  the  people. 

When  three  times  he  had  thrown  the  sword, 

The  horse,  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 

Towards  the  English  went,  at  full  gallop. 

And  there  are  some  who  expect  to  be  eaten. 

For  (by)  the  horse,  who  thus  opened  his  month; 

The  juggler  had  taught  him  {his  horse)   it. 

With  the  sword  he  strikes  an  Englishman, 

He  makes  his  fist  fly  otT  al  once.  5300 

Another  he  strikes  with  it  as  hard  as  he  could  ; 

Evil  guerdon  that  day  he  had  for  it. 

For  the  English,  from  all  sides, 
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Li  lancent  gavdocs  c  da.n, 
Lui  oscisirent  e  son  destrer ; 
Mar  dcmanda  le  eolp  primer ! 


Laiinch  (burl)  at  him  javelins  and  darls 

They  killed  him  and  his  deslrere  (h 

To  his  hurt  he  demanded  the  first  stroke! 

§  31.  The  metre  employed  is  the  line  of  eight  syllables. 
A  normal  line  is  the  sixth :  Devant  {  lesdl  |  tresch^  |  valchiB. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  ninth  unaccented  syliablo.  as  in  the 
first  two  lines  and  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth.  The 
editor  has  probably  slightly  modified  the  spelling  ;  the  MSS. 
have  deuani,  not  denanl.  He  has  also  added  accents,  which 
the  MSS.  do  not  employ,  and  which  I  omit.  I  suppose  that 
rengeis  was  pronounced  rcnge-es  {romic  ranjee'ez).  The  ou 
may  be  sounded  as  (uu).  Observe  a=/J  in  parz=.paTUt 
3SiA  genz-=genls.  We  may  also  profitably  notice  the  elidon 
of  final  e  iaJogUre;  the  dissyllabic  Amies;  the  trisyllabic 
Taill-i-fer,  jugUor  ;  and  ihe  quadrisyllable  enckanl-t-nuni, 
£r/=Lal.  rraJ ;  ou/=Lat.ia&ui'/;  nd=L^t.  apud ; /iert=LaX. 
ferii.  The  E,  words  illustrated  are;  range,  apparel,  part, 
leopard,  haslf.ji^gUr,  hardy,  assf/s,  arms,  chi'val-  (in  (hi'val-ry), 
nabk,  vassal,  marvel,  lance,  iaslon  (in  heraldry),  jrl,  receive, 
quart,  advance,  corse,  arrear,  etKhanl-n}tnl,  gules  (in  heraldry)_ 
"**'W'('')'  mange,  guerdon,  launch  (to  throw),  darts,  deslrere 
(Chaucer),  demand.  D'ambesdous  is  an  instructive  word ;  it 
stands  for  de  amies  dous,  'of  both  two.'  Dous  answers  to 
Central  F.  deus,  which  gave  us  the  mod.  E.  denee,  used  in 
dice-play  to  signify  '  two ' ;  whilst  amies  (Lai.  umbo)  is  also 
written  amcs;  hence  antes  ace,  'both  aces',  'double  aces',  in 
Shak.  All's  Well,  ii.  3.  85. 

5  32.  In  Wright's  Political  Songs,  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society  in  1839,  there  are  several  characteristic  pieces.  I 
quote  just  a  few  lines  from  '  The  Outlaw's  Song  of  Traille- 
baston,'  imagined  to  have  bccD  written  by  an  outlaw  in  a 
wood  with  reference  to  the  Law  of  Trailbaslon  (April  i 
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ps),  which  was  directed  against  the  violeni  men  called  Irail- 
s  (stick-carriers).  The  outlaw  complains  of  the  law, 
B  invites  men  to  join  him  in  the  wood  (reminding  us  of 
■  Tom  Likt  It,  Act  ii,  sc.  5).  He  adds  that  his  song  was 
iUea  in  the  wood,  and  c^t  into  the  highway  for  men 
Bfitid.    The  date  of  the  MS.  is  about  1310-20. 


C.  From  the  Outlaw's  Bong. 

Ce  (uni  Ics  articles  de  Traylleb.istoun ; 
Stive  le  roi  meismes,  de  Dieu  eit  maleysoun 
Qe  a  de  primes  granta  liel  commissioun ! 
ijuar  en  ascuns  dcs  point*  n'cst  mic  resoun. 

I  ..  It  je  voderoi  inon  gareoun  chaslier 
Dc  una  bulTe  ou  de  deus,  pur  ly  amendcr, 

,  Sur  ntoi  betera  biUe,  e  me  frad  atachier, 
£  ftvant  qe  isse  de  prieone  ransoun  grant  doner .  . 

For  «  mc  tcndtoi  antrc  bois  sur  (suz  ?)  le  julyf  umbray; 
[    Li  n'y  a  bucete  nc  nulle  male  lay ; 
I   Ed  Ui  bois  de  Belregard,  on  vole  le  jay, 
[  E  duunte  rassinole  tou2  jours  santz  delay.  .  .  . 

a  (that  I  hate)  are  the  articles  of  Traillebastoun ; 
^ve  ihc  king  himself,  may  he  have  God's  curse 
^Vho  ai  thu  hrsl  granted  such  a  commission  ; 
j'«  ill  any  of  the  points  (of  it)  there  is  no  reason  at  all. 

^  if  I  should  wish  to  chastise  my  boy 

b  (jnsl)  a  buffet  or  two,  for  to  amend  him, 
b  will  promote  a  bill  against  rac,  and  will  cause  me  to  be 

aituched, 
4,bdiMti  1  issue  from  prison,  to  give  a  great  ransom.  .  .  . 

Irthii  cause  I  will  keep  me  among  tite  woods,  under  the 
pleasant  abode ; 
^  there  is  no  falseness,  and  no  had  law ; 
i  the  wood  of  Bc4uregard,  where  Aies  the  jay, 
^  the  oighling.ilc  sings  alitays  without  ceasing.  -  .  - 
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Jc  pri  tote  bone  gent  qe  pur  moi  vueiUent  prier, 
Qe  je  pus  a  mon  pais  (tier  e  chyvaucher; 
Unqe  ne  fu  homicide,  certes  a  moun  voler, 
Ne  mai  robbcres,  pur  gent  damager. 

Cest  rym  Aist  fet  nl  bois  desoui  un  lorer; 
La  chaunie  merle,  russinole,  e  cyre(f)'  I'esperver; 
Escrit  estoit  en  parchemyn  pur  mout  rcmenbrer, 
E  gitie  en  haut  chcmya,  qe  uin  1c  dust  trover. 

I  pray  all  good  people  that  they  will  pray  for  me, 
That  1  may  be  able  to  go  and  ride  to  my  country; 
Never  was  1  a  homicide,  at  least  by  design. 
Nor  an  evil  robber,  to  do  people  damage. 

This  rime  was  made  in  the  wood  beneath  a.  bay-tree ; 
There  sings  (he  blackbird,  ihe  nightingale,  and  the  s 

hawk  cries  (?), 
It  was  written  on  parchment,  to  be  well  remembered, 
And  cast  into  the  highway,  that  some  one  should  find  it" 

5  33.  The  above  piece  is  written  in  the  usual  Alexandrine 
line  of  twelve  syllables  (normaily) ;  the  lines  must  be  read 
dtlibi-ralely,  with  a  pause  in  the  middle.  Some  lines  seem 
rugged  and  imperfect ;  it  can  hanlly  be  called  a  finished 
performance,  though  it  has  some  interest.  A  normal  line 
is : — '  La  n'^  ]  a  faii  |  cel^  |  ne  ndl  |  le  m5  |  le  Vxy.'  Jtmt- 
sinole  has  but  three  syllables,  the  final  t  being  idle.  In 
TraylUbasioun,  Hacyil  expresses  the  sound  of  /  mouilW  (ly). 
Qe  is  for  AV;  and  probably  Quar  (as  being  a  common 
word)  was  Kar.  Mie  has  [wo  syllables ;  as  :  mi'-e.  Frad 
is  ^ot  /er-ad.  'has  to  make,  will  make.'  The  following  are 
the  modern  E.  words  which  are  here  illustrated :  arlicUs, 
tave,  malison, grant,  commission,  point,  reason,  M.  E,  thasly  {to 


'  Mr.  Wright  prints  fjTi,  and  ciplainsit  by 'cries,' followed  by  a  note 
of  iaterrcigBtioa.  I  can  tmA  no  inch  verb ;  perhap*  it  is  a  mere  mis- 
print for  erye  ;  or  t  tyre  is  for  tcyn,  Cf.  O.  F.  eidrir,  to  tear,  reod, 
BDd  mod.  F.  dichirtr. 
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se),  htijftt  (dimin.  of  l-uffi),  deu«  (iwo),  ammd,  bill, 
krA,  frUon,  ransom,  grand,  jolly,  false,  jay,  thant,  drtay, 
T  (from  A.  Y.pTtitr,  a  common  spelling),  homicide,  certts 
k.),  roiber,  damagt,  iaurtl,  merle,  pare hmenl  {v/'ilh  escrea- 
t  /).  renumier,  jtl  (to  llitow).  As  lo  our  rhyme,  it  is 
D  A.  S.  rim  \  but  the  A.  F.  rym  (riim)  is  cognate,  being 
t Teutonic  origin;  so  that  the  two  forms  altogether  coin- 
I  may  bciv  add  ttut  this  same  poem  gives  us  other 
:itmg  forms,  such  as  :  robberie,  robbery  ;  servir,  to  serve ; 
c,  lord ;  pees,  peace ;  jurour,  a  juror ;  manaees, 
;  piele,  piety  ;  sauvtie,  safety ;  cruelle,  cruelty ;  rt- 
o  return  ;  eschyne,  chine ;  cometicer,  lo  commence  ; 
mrciaum,  merchants  ;  roial  proteccioun,  royal  protection  ; 
,  to  indite  or  indict;  teste  savage,  savage  beast; 
r,  justices  (judges);  garde,  guard;  purger,  to  purge; 
'l/ryr  mesiayst,  lo  suffer  mis-ease ;  penatirue,  penance ; 
\unfe,  deliverance ;  fal,  a  fool ;  sage,  sage  (wise) ; 
,  outrage ;  Ugnage,  lineage ;  engager,  to  engage ; 
to-,  to  acquit ;  ehakl,  chattel  (property) ;  grace,  grace  ; 
,  to  approach;  sam-er,  lo  save;  Jili  (son);  tmye, 
;  varianl,  varying  ;  (ompagnoun,  companion  ;  archerye, 
;  compagnie,  company;  folie,  folly  ;  pork  (a  pig); 
^ateur,  conspirAlor;_/ii«J,  false  (Lowland  Sc./ause). 
^Hote  how  tlic  t  in  E.  lineage  (A.F,  lignage)  and  the  i  in  E. 
I  (A.  F.  eompagnoun)  were  introduced  in  order  lo 
i«  the  effect  of  the  sound  of  the  A.  F.  gn. 
j  84.  I  nest  give  a  few  lines  from  '  Brillon,'  one  of  our 
fsilT  !aw-writcts,  as  edited  by  F.  M.  Nichols,  in  2  vols  ; 
'Word.  1865.  The  subject  is  the  manner  in  which  a 
U  combat  should  be  fought,  in  cases  of  appeal,  between 
ktappcUam  and  defendant'.  The  text  is  of  the  early  pan  of 
r  fourteenth  century. 


'  Sec  Shale.  1  lien.  VI,  Act  ii.  K.  3  *.  'attci  [lai 
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D.    From  '  Britton,"  vol.  1 


Puis  voii 


it  combatre,  i 


inge  ar-' 


I  a  nie)iis  nues,  et  a  peei,  oveke 
deus  bastouns  cornu*  de  une  longare,  e  chescun  de  eux  ove  un 

grever;  et  si  nul  eyt  autre  amiiire  sur  ly  muscee,  et  dc  ceo  eil 
greve  socn  adversarie,  ou  profeit  dc  grever,  si  soil  cum  serra  dit 
entre  les  batayls  de  pleti  de  terre. 

El  si  le  defendour  se  peuse  defendre  jekes  autant  qe  homme 
pusc  ver  les  estcyles  el  firmameitl,  ct  dcmaunde  jugemeni  si 
plus  deyve  combalre,  si  voloms  qe  pur  le  dcfcndauni  se  passe 
Jugemeni ;  ct  ausi  en  totes  batayles  de  champiouns ;  et  ic  apel- 
our  en  felonie  soil  comande  a  la  prjsoun. 

Then  let  them  go  to  tiglil.  armed  without  iron  and  without 
light  armour,  with  heads  uncoveiied,  with  hands  bare  and  on 
fool,  with  two  staves,  tipped  with  horn,  cf  the  same  length,  and 
each  of  them  with  a  shield  with  four  comers,  without  other  armour 
wherettith  the  one  [lit.  no  one]  may  be  [lit.  not  be]  able  lo  harm 
the  other  ;  and  if  one  (of  them)  have  other  armour  [i.e.  arrns] 
concealed  upon  him,  and  therewith  have  harmeti,  or  offers  to 
harm,  his  adversary,  let  it  be  so  done  as  shall  be  said  in  treating 
of  buttles  concerning  pleas  about  land. 

And  if  the  defendant  be  able  to  defend  himself  until  men  can 
sec  the  stars  in  the  lirmament,  and  demands  Judgment  as  to 
whether  he  ought  to  fight  any  more,  wc  will  thus :  that  judgment 
be  passed  for  the  defendani ;  and  so  in  all  battles  between 
champions;  and  let  the  appellor,  in  (the  case  of)  felony,  be 
committed  to  prison. 

\  85.  No  doubt  the  editor  has  substituted  v  for  u,  and  / 
for  (',  in  the  MS.  We  may  note  that,  in  the  word yws,  'feci.' 
the  a  probably  stands  for  Is  (cf.  Schwan,  §  163);  or  it  may 
mean  no  more  than  z,  which  is  a  common  value  of  it  in  the 
later  texts.  The  use  of /z  for  s,  in  sauniz,  shows  that  its  old  tise 
was  passing  away.  Ove  is  eqtiivalcnt  to  Lat.  apud  hoc,  and 
means  '  with.'  Et  is  a  contraction  for  en  le,  '  in  the.'  The 
wor<b  iUustrated  are  combal,  v.,  armed,  sans  (without),  armour, 
discover,  corner,  grieve,  prov.  E.  mouch  (to  hide,  play,  truant ; 
cf.  A.  F,  muscee),  adversary,  proffer,  baltk,  plea,  dt/endtr,  de- 
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/md.firmameHt,  dtmand.  juiigmtnt.  deftndani,  pass,  champion, 

prlhr./tloity,  cammanii  (cf.  (vmmrnd),  prison. 
f  }  80.  The  year-books  of  Edward  I  are  especially  valuable 
f  technical  legal  tenns  and  phrases ;  besides  which  many 
y  words  are  also  conlained  there.  But  as  it  is  diRicuk 
t  find  a  passage  of  general  interest,  I  pass  on  to  the  ex- 
dingly  f-aluabtc  books  of  the  Gildhall  of  London,  the 
J  Albas  and  Liber  Custumarum.  These  are  of  iater  date, 
I  abound  widi  good  illustrations  of  vords  and  phrases, 
BJda  throwing  much  light  on  the  ordinances  of  the  city 
i  the  customs  by  which  its  trade  was  regulated.  One 
rt  |ias«age  must  suflicc ;  but  the  reader  should  remark  thai, 
bctfacr  it  was  because  the  order  of  words  in  English  affected 
it  hi  Anglo-French,  or  t'ice  rersd,  there  is  an  fxirtmely 
r  about  the  whole  passage ;  and  wc  may  be  quite 
I*  that,  at  this  late  date,  the  writer  knew  his  Enghsh  per- 
nlf  well.  It  can  be  translated  altnostword  for  word.  The 
ber  AIIhis  was  edited  by  H.T.  Riley  (Record  Scries),  1859; 
ivis  compiled  in  1419  from  older  materials.  The  date 
ifihe  passage  quoted  is  1363;  p,  400.  It  is  thoroughly 
tV^m-sii-likc, 

E.  From  the  Liber  Albua. 
I  Et  qe  nutle  brocour  sc  mcdie  de  nuljc  manere  brocage,  sil  ne 
H  icctptx  ci  jurrci  devnunt  lez  Mair  el  Audermans;  el  qils 
il  Ic  vendour  ct  lachatour  ensemble,  come  en  lour  suie- 
»  pluii  picinemem  est  compris.  £t  outre  ceo,  qe  chescun 
toocnur  troeve  sufficiaott  pledges,  qil  ne  sc  mellera  de  fairc  nuDe 
tiupyn  lie  usure,  sur  pcyne  de  paler  .c.  livres  a  la  Chambrc,  el 
ttre  Dur  encoure  la  peync  en  la  suisdiie  ordinance  compris.   £1 

o  broker  meddle  with  any  manner  (of)  brokerage, 

uhe  be  accepted  and  sworn  before  the  Mayor  and  the  Al- 

:  and  thitt  ihey  bring  the  vendor  and  the  buyer  logelhcr, 

^10  their  (laiha  more  fully  is  comprised.    And  beyond  iliis,  ihai 

ihroket  find  sufficient  pledges,  that  he  will  not  meddle  with 

•king  any  |lJt.no)  bargain  of  usury,  on  pain  of  paying  100 

U  to  the  Chamber,  and  also  of  incurring  the  penalty  id  the 
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si  ascun  sache  ascun  homiue  deinicin  faire  encontre  ascun  da 
point*  suisdiu,  face  ent  assavoir  lei  Maire  el  Aldermans  a  la 
dite  cicee.  Ht  si  le  trcspassaur  ent  soit  convicte,  le  certifiant 
aveia  la.  quarte  partie  dc  la  fyn  pur  soun  travaille. 
above-said  ordinance  comprised.  And  if  anyone  know  of  any 
inao,  a  denizen,  doing  contrary  lo  any  of  the  points  aforesaid, 
let  him  do  lo  wit  of  it  the  Mayor  and  Aldemicn  of  the  said  city. 
And  if  the  trespasser  be  convicted  thereof,  the  (person  %o)  certi- 
fying shall  have  the  fourth  pan  of  the  tine  for  his  trouble. 

5  37.  It  may  be  noted  that  s  in  the  combination  sn,  viz, 
in  amesmnf,  was  wholly  silent,  and  the  effect  was  only  to 
lengthen  the  preceding  vowel ;  the  same  remark  applies  lo  si 
and  sm\  as  in  isU,  E.  isle ;  blasmer,  E.  blame.  Lachatfttf  U 
for  le  achatour,  '  the  buyer".  The  form  en/  helps  lo  show  ihe 
etymology  of  F.  eti.  viz.  frotn  Lat.  I'nde.  Assavoir  is  for  a 
savoir,  'to  know',  Thesin  Ifi  is  here  a  mere  z,  not  Is,  The 
termination  -our  in  vendour  is,  in  this  word,  now  wrillen  -or ; 
and,  though  of  Latin  origin,  it  was  so  thoroughly  identified 
in  the  English  mind  with  the  A.  S.  sufBx  -ere,  E.  -er,  that  we 
now  incorrectly  write  broker,  trespasser,  etc.,  without  the  least 
compunction.     See  Broker  in  the  New  E,  Dictionarj'. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  reader  who  glancos  over  the  pre- 
ceding extracts  with  any  degree  of  attention  or  curiosity, 
will  be  prompt  to  admit  my  main  proposition;  that,  if 
we  are  to  gain  any  light  upon  our  early  French  words,  it  is 
useless  to  consult  mere  modern  French  for  the  purpose. 
And  if  we  once  begin  lo  consuU  Old  French  at  all,  we  may 
just  as  well  consult  our  own  ..J n^/o- French  books  at  once,  as 
the  material  is  abundant  and  excellent  of  its  kind,  besides 
being  written  with  precisely  the  very  symbols  which  were 
employed  for  Middle  English,  so  that  the  old  spelling  IB 
at  once  intelligible  to  any  one  who  can  read  our  4ij^| 
thirteenth-century  literature.  ^^B 

In  the  next  chapter  we  will  consider  the  general  laws 
which  regulaie  the  changes  produced  in  the  forms  of  A.  K. 
words  by  the  powerful  effect  of  the  English  accent. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Effects  of  the  English  Accent. 

}88>.  Before  considering  the  peculiarities  of  ihc  English 
ftnvel-aounds,  as  resulting  from  those  found  in  A.  F.  forms, 
ftk  *ill  be  convenient  to  consider  tlie  changes  of  a.  more 
B|enerel  character  nhich  readily  took  place  in  words  bor- 
Hn*ed  from  A.  F.  into  ihc  M.  E.  vocabulary.  The  most 
Ipiwtrfiil  influence  which  operated  immediately  upon  such 
■  tonls  was  produced  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  English 
"  iccent,  which  easily  brought  about  several  curious  iransfor- 
naiions. 

The  Anglo-French  accent  was  probably  not  very  strongly 
niukei],  and  it  frequently  fell  upon  syllables  in  whichj  to  an 
l^Rg!isI1^lan,  it  seemed  strange  and  inconvenient.  This 
ficae,  in  many  instances,  from  tJie  retention  of  the  t-atin 
Mccnt.'  Thus  the  Lai.  accusative  ratidnem  was  shortened 
tmoA. F.  Tudiin  (rtzuun),  retaining  the  principal  accent 
iif  llic  Latin  word.  Hence  we  find  res6un  at  the  end 
•A  liie  fourth  hne  in  Extract  C  (§  32).  But  the  English 
Ungnagc  delights  in  throwing  back  the  accent  of  uncom- 
I«iinded  subHianlives  on  to  an  eariier  syllable.  Hence, 
sfier  adopting  the  word  nsoun  into  Middle  English,  the 
A,F.  accentuation  soon  became  intolerable,  and  there  was 
*  strong  tendency  to  turn  it  into  rt'son  (rcfe^un),  the  latter 
'jUablc  being  shortened  by  the  lack  of  stress.  Heiicc 
Ibr  tnud.  E.  rAisoti  (rii'zn)  is  the   natural  result ;    it  could 

'  Thi  Uw  of  Latin  accentualion  11,  umplj,  thut  the  luam  anucDl  fiilU 
■e  Ihc  pniull,  if  ihe  pcaali  ii  long;  olherwise  on  the  anlejitnuU.'— 
r  *^  ind  L'ookion,  ScunJi,  ili.  in  Cnei  and  Latin,  p.  l'6\. 
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not  well  become  anything  else.  In  Chaucer's  time  the 
accent  upon  this  word  (and  many  others  of  the  like 
kind)  was  still  unfixed;  and  the  poet  artfully  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance  to  use  whichever  form  happens, 
at  the  moment,  to  be  more  convenient.  Thus,  in  the 
Monkes  Tale,  B.  3408,  we  find  the  line : — 

Til  that  he  knew,  by  grace  and  by  res6un — 

riming  with  hahiiacioun^  etc.  But  in  the  Clerk's  Prologue, 
E.  25,  we  find: — 

As  far  as  r^soun  axeth,  hardily. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  examples.  I  have 
already  noted,  in  my  Introduction  to  Chaucer's  Prioresses 
Tale,  etc.,  p.  Ixv,  that  ^  honSur,  in  B.  1654,  is  followed  by 
hdnour  in  the  very  next  line;  and  2ig2Lm, /}$r/un'  in  1.  3185, 
with  the  -e  suppressed,  becomes  foriUn-e  only  six  lines  lower 
(1.  3 1 91)  with  the  e  sounded.'  The  order  of  forms  in  these 
other  words  is  just  the  same  as  before.  The  Lat.  ace. 
honSrem  produced  the  A.  F.  honSur  (onuu'r),  which  became 
the  E.  hdnour ;  and  the  Lat.  fortiina  produced  the  A.  F. 
foriiin-e  (fortyyna),  which  became  the  E.  fortune^  vulgarly 
fdrtnti  or  fdriiri ,  The  importance  of  considering  the  effect 
of  the  E.  accent  must  be  obvious,  as  it  sways  the  whole  of 
the  language. 

§  39.  For  full  details  concerning  English  accentuation, 
see  Koch,  Gravimatik^  i.  149 ;  especially  his  remarks  on  the 
accentuation  of  words  of  Latin  and  French  origin,  p.  170. 
Only  some  of  the  more  important  results  will  be  given  here ; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  consult  my  former  remarks  on  the 
effect  of  the  E.  accent,  in  vol.  i.  ch.  25. 

The  English  accent  is  one  of  great  force.  It  falls  so 
heavily  upon  the  stressed  syllable  that  the  unstressed  syllable 
is  frequently  lightened  and  reduced  to  comparative  unim- 
portance. Hence,  in  words  that  terminate  in  liquids,  the 
vowel  preceding  the  liquid  is  absolutely  lost  in  pronunciation, 
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1  the  liquid  itself  becomes  vocalic.     The  w-ords  bolllr, 

,  fmllon.  ifulltr  are  reduced,  in  practice,  lo  the  forms 

Aich,  in  romic  spelling,  may  be  wrillen— (bofl),  (fEedhtn). 

ofn),  (b«T).'     The  Anglo-Frcncli  accent  was  mucb  more 

luablc ;  but  borrowed  words  were  made  lo  conform  to  ihe 

E&gli&h  habit,  wtiicb  often  produced  some  raiher  liolent 

lUrations.     In  ibe  case  of  dissyllabic  uncompounded  sub- 

iliveE,  the  usual  rule  is,  as  stated  above,  that  Englisli 

B  to  accent  the  fonner  syllable;  hence  ue  say  r/asim. 

m,  eiunsrl,  cSuntry,  pity,  without  any  regard  to  the  fact 

lltt,  in  Anglo-French,  the  accent  was  on  llie  lailer  syllable. 

R  the  case  of  compound  substanilves.  in  which  the  former 

c  is  a  common  prefix,  there  is  much  divergence  of  use. 

pTe  siHt  keep  tlie  AI.  K.  accent  in  such  words  as  advkt.  affair, 

•ff,  df/duU,  ditpiir,  disiiuf,  dislr/ss^  exehs,  rfdr/ss;  but 

}  are,  after  all,  not  very  common.     English  does 

It  besiiaie  to  accent  even  the  prefix,  as  in  licrenl,  ddx'e^il. 

p/,  rtfarrti/,  diitrt,  dhlance,  Exploit,  fnyursl,  n6nagf.  f'/ril, 

I,  pr&vin(e\  all  words  of  early  imroduction.     See  the 

llphabeiic  Index  to  Miss  Rkcat's  Word-tist.    The  reason 

IT  Mch  variation  must  be  sought  for  in  the  hislory  and  use 

BteuJi  word ;  but  il  is  not  difBcult  to  see  thai  some  at  least 

ptibe  fonnerset  of  wonis  have  been  influenced  bj-  the  accent 

|f  idated  vtris.    Thus  advirt,  fxc/ss  are  naturally  associaicd 

h  the  verbs  advise,  exc/ed:  whilst  dtcrfe,  dtfdull.  dapiit . 

i^fr/n,  rfdr/si,  can  be  used  as  verbs  also.     Dh/ase  has  ihe 

!  accent   ns   disfased;    and   ti£^air  was   originally    two 

linct  words  {a/airt),  the  latter  being  a  verb.     Wo  cannoi 

kertfore  fully  ion wder  the  accent  on  substantives  apart  from 

M  on  verbs. 
I  1*0,  In  borrowing  words  from  foreign  languages,  by  far 
■  lirgesl  number  of  such   importations  are  substanti\-es, 
e  wry  rarely  borrow  verbs,  except  from  French  and  Latin. 


"tin 


b  only  properly  preserved  when  a  vowel  foUoHi ; 
bjood," 
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and  very  few  of  our  verbs  are  of  late  French  origin.  Wiih 
Anglo-French  the  case  is  diETerent,  It  is  one  great  msrk  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  Anglo-French  and  Middle 
English  were  blended,  that  we  borrowed  A.  F.  verbs  in  large 
numbers  and  without  hesitation,  though  they  were  invariably 
forced  into  agreement  with  the  laws  of  English  grammar, 
being  all  treated  as  weak  verba,  with  the  pt.  t.  in  '(de  or  -id, 
and  the  pp.  in  -ed.  Our  grammars  usually  draw  attention  to 
the  distinction  made  in  modem  English  between  the  sub- 
stantives Acctnl,  c6U(cl,  cdrtflict,  cdnvici,  lirmrttt,  etc.,  and  the 
verbs  to  accAii,  colU'cl,  conflict,  convUt,  lorme'nl' ;  but  ihey  do 
not  usually  assign  any  reason.  It  obviously  arose  from  the 
fact  that,  in  such  a  verb  as  convert,  the  M.E.  form  was  not 
originally  dissyllabic  in  the  Midland  dialect,  but  made  the 
infinitive  mood  as  conv&kn,  whilst  the  pt.  t.  and  pp.  were  (and 
are)  coni't'rkd,  and  the  pres.  pt.  was  (and  is)  converting.  Owing 
to  the  constant  use  of  the  past  tense,  and  of  the  past  and 
present  participles  of  such  verbs,  it  was  obviously  incon- 
venient to  throw  back  the  accent;  such  forms  as  c6nvertcd 
and  converting  would  require  a  long  time  lo  bring  them  about, 
and  we  have  not  as  yet  proceeded  so  far,  iliough  we  may  do 
so  in  the  future."  The  old  verb  to  exiU,  for  example,  as  in 
Rich.  II.  i.  3.  283,  has  the  pp.  ixil'd  even  in  Macb.  v,  8.  66 ; 
because  the  pp.  suffix  -cd  had  been  reduced  to  -d.  But  in  the 
sb.  ednverl,  the  accent  was  naturally  thrown  back,  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  substantives  of  A,  S.  origin,  such  as  f&ihom, 
mSther,  and  the  like-  Hence  the  substantives  and  verbs  were 
launched  upon  the  language  under  different  conditions;  and 
the  distinction  which  thus  naturally  arose,  being  kept  up  by 
the  continued  use  of  such  forms  as  emvirttd,  canflUling, 
cond&ilcd,  etc.,  was  retained,  for  convenience,  as  a  mode  of 
distinction  between  the  two  parts  of  speech.  In  other  case^, 
as  \ndis/ase,  the  substantive  was  affected  by  the  verbji 

'  Sec  \he  list  in  Koch,  Grammalii.  i.  li). 
"  Sliake»peare  has  ciavcrlile  j  K.  Julm,  v 
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^tth  Jii/ien  was  once  cominon  (Chaucer,  Wyclif).  Or  ihe 
■verb  was  affected  by  the  substanlive,  as  in  /xile.  Much 
<icpcn(ls  upon  tlic  history ;  we  shall  have  to  ascertain,  in  each 
erase,  whether  the  substantive  or  the  verb  is  older,  and  which 
-was  in  commoner  use.  Even  the  form  of  the  prefii  and  the 
snanner  in  which  the  word  is  compounded,  may  make  a  differ- 
ence. When  all  these  things  arc  considered,  the  existing 
ctiscrepancies  in  use  cease  to  cause  any  surprise ;  and  they  I 
«:an  all,  no  doubt,  lie  accounted  Tor. 

{  41.  As  the  change  of  accent,  in  such  cases  as  the  above, 
crauses  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  written  word,  it 
does  not  give  us  any  trouble  in  ascertaining  etjinologies. 
Xut  there  are  instances  in  which  the  force  of  the  English 
aucenl  has  done  violence  to  the  very  forms  themselves,  and 
»Tiajr  cause  some  doubt  or  difficulty.  Unstressed  syllables 
Kwcome  so  slight  thai  they  may  disappear  allogeiher'.  The 
caws  of  such  disappearance  may  be  considered  under  the 
headings  Aphaertsis,  Apocope,  or  Syneopn,  according  as  the 
loos  occurs  at  the  beginning,  Ihe  end,  or  in  the  middle  of  a 
•word. 

\  42.  Aphaeresifl.  Examples  are  given  by  Behrens, 
Xn/rJfft,  etc.,  p.  64  ;  but  many  of  them  involve  words  now 
obralete,  which  it  is  not  my  intention  to  consider.  When 
Ok  aphaeresis  is  such  that  the  loss  is  confined  to  a  single 
Diaccentcd  vowel,  such  as  a-  or  -t,  it  is  called  by  Dr.  Murray 
by  the  name  of  aphen'i  (vol,  i.  p.  385);  and  this  is  the 
niicsi  way  in  which  such  loss  can  lake  place, 

ApbeeiB  (loss  of  initial  vowel).  Loss  of  a-.  Examples 
tfe:  Cal/St  provisions,  delicacies,  short  for  aeates,  which 
se  in  the  New  E.  Diet,  Mend,  short  for  amenil ;  from  A.  F. 
tmndtr,  S.  R,  33  (a.d.   1275).     I'eai  {of  bells),   formerly 

'  l\  foUowi  that  acitaltd  syUiblci  do  net  disttppeir.  Hence  ihe  old 
MUon  thil  tram  ii  derived  from  Mr.  Oulram  require*  ihst  Oulram  «u 
prwoiiDccd  ■<  OtitrAm  \  which  is  incmliblp.  But  the  credulous  do  not 
ct  mlo  thfti  ire  inconvenient  lo  Ibclr  failh. 
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M.  K  apeh,  lit.  an  appeal,  firom  A.F.  apel^  Y.  a,  313. 
/Vr/,  shown  by  Dr.  Mnrraj  (s.  v.  aperf)  to  stand  for  apert^ 
fonnerl y  used  in  the  same  sense  of '  forward  in  manner,  bold, 
insolent  * ;  as  in :  '  With  proude  wordes  apert,  that  passeth 
his  rule ' ;  Ploughman's  Crede,  1.  54 1 ;  from  A.  F.  apert,  lit 
•  open,'  hence,  *  rude.'  *  Pose^  verb,  fh)m  M.  E.  aposen ;  sec 
Appose  in  the  New  E.  Dictionary.  Prentice^  the  same  as 
apprentice-;  M.  E.  prenfys^  aprenfys  (P.  PL);  fh>m  A.  F. 
apreniiz^  L.  A.  272.  Tire,  in  the  sense  of '  attire,'  v.,  2  Kings 
ix.  30 ;  M.  E.  iyr,  aiir,  s.,  attire,  (WilL  of  Paleme) ;  from 
A.  F.  aiirer,  aitircr,  S.  R.  103,  L.  374.  Vamp,  the  fore-part 
of  a  boot  or  shoe ;  M.E.  uaumpez  (plural),  Ancren  Riwle,  p. 
420;  from  A.F.  *aTauniped*=^O.Y.  aranipied  (Godefroy); 
a  compound  of  avauni,  before,  in  front,  and  ped,  foot. 
Vawardy  vamvard,  short  for  vani-warde  (Rob.  of  Glouc. 
7478);  and  this  for  avani-warde,  from  A.  F.  avani,  be- 
fore, fore,  and  warde,  guard.  So  also  crew\  see  Accrue,  sb, 
in  the  New  E.  Dictionary. 

Loss  of  e-.  Loss  of  e  occurs  in  A.  S.  hiscop,  from  Lat. 
episcopus.  Similarly,  in  words  of  A.  F.  origin,  we  find  scape 
for  escape,  from  A.  F.  escaper,  verb ;  where  the  prefix  is  pro- 
bably es'  (Lat.  ex')y  so  that  the  e  was  here  essential.  But  we 
must  also  remember  that  the  French  had  a  difficulty  in 
sounding  the  initial  sc,  sp,  si,  in  Latin  words,  and  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  prefixing  an  inorganic  e}  The  English 
had  no  such  difficulty,  but  preferred  such  initial  sounds,  so 
that    they  naturally  dropped    this    needless    vowel-sound. 

'  So  in  my  Dictionary,  partially ;  bat  I  also  snggested  a  derivation 
from  W.  pert.  This  is  wrong ;  the  W.  word  is  probably  borrowed 
;with  many  more)  from  M.  £. 

*  Godefroy  ,0.  F.  Diet.)  gives,  as  meanings  of  apert^  *indiscret,  im- 
pudent, effronte.'     And  of.  E.  mal-apert. 

*  The  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  theoretical ;  however  sure  we 
may  be  of  a  particular  form,  we  cannot  always  find  it  in  the  extant  MSS. 
We  are  sure  of  this  form  because  its  equivalent  occurs  in  O.  F. 

*  We  even  find  A.  F.  esprot  representing  Y.,  sprat  \  L.  A.  345. 
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wc  find  s/iy,  tqitire,  in  use,  as  well  as  es/>y,  esi/uire, 

A-  F.  fspiff,  verb,  P.  S.  a  78,  and  A.  F.  nguier,  s.,  P.  S. 

Id  mod.  F.   the  prefix  «-  is  reduced  to  ^-.     Hence 

find  such  curious  parallel  forms  as  [he  following:    F. 

E.  tquash  ;  F.  /cattle,  /caU,  E.  shell,  scale  ;  F.  e'carlale, 

KoHtt;  F,  /forwr.  E.  jrffiy^  v. ;  F.  Mafaud,  E.  scaffold; 

&hslob,'i,.tka{lot;  Y.ichaHlillon,^.  scantling;  ¥./chapper, 

acafie ;    F.  /charpt,  E.  jrary;  8. ;    F.  /chars,    E.   scarce ; 

Ahasttt,  E.  iitf/«;  F.  /chauder,  E,  jfa/rf;  F.  /chnpf-e,  E. 

F.  /f/<j/w.  from  the  same  source  as  E.  slate,  M.E. 

'iskl  (Chaucer,  Minor  I'ocms);  F.  /tole,  E.  school;   F.  ^ci>l, 

E.  i«/,  *A<tf ;  F.  /caule,  E.  jA«/  (as  a  nautical  word) ;    F. 

iMkr.  v.,  to  listen,  E.  scout,  S. ;    F,  /cran,  E.  screen ;    F. 

E.  thrint ;  F.  /crtvain,  E.  scrivener  ;  F.  /crou,  E.  xf/vio ; 

M»,  an  entry  in  a  prison-book,  E.  scroll;  F.  /crouelles, 

itnylrs,  Shak.  K.  John,  iL  i.  373  ;  F.  /cume,  E.  jfuw  ;  F. 

E.  scour;    F,  icvsson,  E.  scutcheon,   escutcheon;    F. 

E.  squire.     Of  words  beginning  with  j/i  and  //  it  may 

10  mention  F,  /parvin,  E.  sfiai'in;  F.  rfo*/(,  E,  staile. 

many  cases  the  E.  presents  the  older  form,  and  approaches 

Dearly  to  the  original. 
For  our  present  purpose  it  mak.es  no  difference  whether 
essential  or  inorganic,  so  that  ail  the  ciiscs  may  be 
Wken  together.  We  thus  see  that  the  following  derivations 
"in  hold,  Scani/al,  M.E.  scandle,  ftom  A. F.  '  isctndlr= 
O.F,  tscatidle  (Burguy).  Scantling  (dimension  of  timber), 
'onucrlv  scan/ton,  as  given  by  Palsgrave,  who  has  '  Scandon 
doth,  etchanlillBn ' ;  M.  E.  scanlilon,  a  carpenter's 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7066 ;  A.  F.  escaunliloun,  di- 
ms, L.  A.  278.  Scape,  escape;  A.  V.  «fa^r  (above). 
wet.  M.  E,  tears ;  A.  F.  escars.  Be.  602 ;  scarcity,  A.  F. 
Scarlet,  A.  F.  scarlet,  escarlel.  Scholar,  M.  E. 
"«*f(,  A.  F.  rsc«lrr.  Scorch  is  probably  of  Tcut.  origin  (see 
S"!^  10  my  Uict.,  and  ed.  p.  8*6),  but  seems  to  have  been 
''^liencid  by  A.F.  etcoreher,  to  strip,  flay,  E.  C.  3747,  L.  b. 
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j^K.  -vr*Tr-  Su  >LE.  skrrm^  s^  schm.  uiarm;  A-F. 
^rixnKV-.  T^  to  sccrx  -ViTir'^f.  li-E.  srtmw^e^  smrge; 
A-  F-  €.v*rr^.  C-  A.  1500.  icj«:L  s. :  srom  A-  F.  isam/er^  to 
&:«.  ^rzz-m-tr.  3tf. E.  zrrr-am  fChinccrX  mod.  E.  -^ 
a  j^Ssd :  A.  F.  acrizcM,  ScriZL  tiimni.  of  M.  £.  tcrom^ 
i:r:iu  :  cfl  E-  e^crcur.  a  dwd  driiPoeJ  on  conditioD ;  A.  F. 
ezKr-.n-^*^  S.  R-  190  <A-D.  1322  s  <£zDin.  of  O-F.  ncroe^  a 
s'-j-*^  y/i<.t  of  parcbnKc:  <  Godt&o j  L  Stmicktm^  ismUham ; 
A.  F.  fzrucA?tat,  L.  358.  Sk'rmik,  t.,  6001  A.  F.  fskfrmnS', 
iTtT-f^d-it  seem  of  A.  F.  ^litrmi'r^  zo  fence,  L.  C.  282.  The 
*.b.  ikirmiih  answers  10  A-F.  acarmtwhi^  a  skinnish,  P.N. 
211.  Slmder^  M.  E-  scljndre  ^QlV  scLnmdrt  (WycL); 
A-F.  tulandn^  itcloMndrt.  S.  R-  34  (a. dl  1275^  Here  the 
«onnd  of  /r/  'ski)  passed  iii:o  that  of  ski  (shlV  and  then  into 
simple  ;/.  Simflarlj  we  have  dart  from  A.  F.  isclan^  nnkss 
it  was  borrowed  in  later  times  from  F.  esclan  (Cotgnive). 
Sli'ci^  M.  E.  th'cf,  scUci ;  cf.  A.  F.  iscUnms^  splinters  (E.  C 
276 »,  from  O.  F.  isclicf,  a  slice  (Godefrov).  Space^  A-F. 
(f space.  Spawn,  y^  put  for  *  spaand;  from  A.  F.  fspasmdre^  to 
spread,  to  spawn,  Wright's  Vocab.  i.  164.  where  the  word  is 
glossed  (in  the  MS.)  by  scludat  his  rotate^  L  e.  shed  his  roe 
(misprinted  him  frome) ;  A.  F.  ispandrty  to  shed,  Vie  de 
St  Auban.  Special^  A.  F.  especial.  Y.yi  55.  Specially^  A.  F. 
est^cialte,  \.f.  53.  Specify ^  A.  F.  specefier.  espcafier.  Spicery^ 
A.  F.  spice rie,  L.  A.  224 ;  spelt  especerie.  B.  i.  96.  Spimc,  a 
thorn  :  A.  F.  espinc,  E.  C.  765.  Spirit,  A.  F.  j^W/,  Be.  450, 
also  espin'L  S.  R.  126  (a.  D.  1297).  Spiritual^  A.  F.  tspiri- 
iual,  V.  ^.  489 ;  so  also  A.  F.  espirituaUi  (spintualty),  ibid. 
Spoils,  s^  pL,  A.  F.  espdUes.  C.  A.  1327.  Spouse,  s.,  A.F. 
espuse,  s.  fem^  E.  C.  3883 ;  espouse^  L.  320.  ^s  «;gy, 
A.  F.  w^/Vr  (above).  Squash,  v^  A.  F.  esquacher ;  in  B.  i. 
314,  the  pp.  esquachi  occurs  in  the  sense  of  'rent,'  or 
*tom,'  as  a  ^-anous  reading  for  r<mi  (broken);  in  E,  C. 
260,  the  infin.  esqucssir  means  '  to  crush.'  Squire,  esquirty 
A.  F.  esquier^  P.  S.  127.      Squirrel^  A.  F.  *  esquirel^  only  in 
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fc  pL  tsfmrem,  tsquireux,  L.  A.   aag,   331.     S/aiU,  adj. 

Vt;    A.F.  «/<«(/*■.   L.  C.   66.     S/aihsh,  tslMis/,;    A.  F. 

(Am/,  I  >r.  X.  R.  W.  184,  from  infin.  niablir.  S.  R.  158. 

r,  A.  F.  atage  (platfonn),  G.  6oo6.     Slandard  (banner), 

.  ttlandard.    L,    476.      Standard  (of  measure),   A.  F. 

;.  R.  385  (a.  D.    1340).     Slank,   a    pool,    A.  F. 

k  (dam  of  3  mill),  V.  h.  451  ;  aUo  eslang,  Y.  a.  415  (an 

r  fonn).    Slafdi  (of  wares).  A.  F.  tstnplt,  S.  R.  332, 

•here  is  given  ihe  Staiute  of  Staples,    a.  d,    1353-     Stale, 

tutli.  iM.  E.    eitaf.  A.  F.  eslal  (rank),  S.   R.    1 26.     Statute, 

^^F.  ulalurt.    L.    R.    74.      .S/d/u/f.    A.  F.   itatut,    tslalal. 

^tKjtifiU  A.  F.  islmcilkr,  L.  ^.   430.     Sterling  (coin),  A.  F. 

^^Bri^f,*  a.,  S.  R.  133  (a.  D.  1399).     The  i tews  inSouthwark 

^^W called  let  eslauves  in  ihe  Liber  Albus,  p.  277  ;  see  Slew 

b  my  DicL      Sl&rt,  s.,  A.  F.  tslor  (farming  stock),  B.  ii.  a  i . 

itoj,  M.  E.  stone ;  A.  F.  estorie  (history),  P.  N,  454.'  Stour,  s., 

iiei.  tumult  of  battle  (obsolete,  but  common  in  Spenser), 

|.£,  slour;   A.  F.  estur,  battle,    G.    1893.'      Sloul,    A.  F. 

i>f(tee  Godefroy);  the  adv.  esloutemeni,  stoutly,  occurs  in 

|t  French  Cbron.  of  London,  p,  91.     Slorer.  fodder  for 

;  A.  F.  estoi'tr,  sustenance,  Y.  a.  19.     Strain,  v. ;  A.  F. 

W,  he  strains  (infin.  tstraindn).  L.   188.     Strait,  adj. 

;  A,  F,  rt/r«y,  earlier  wfra/fr  (fern,  form),  S.  R,  132 

Ud.  1199);  cf.  A.F.  eslraitemeni,  straitly.  L.  C.  189,  F.  C. 

St.  I.  k.  146.     Strange.  A.  F.  estrange,  L.  W.  23.     Strangle, 

^.F,  tilrangler.  Be.  1286.     Stray,  s.,  A.  F.  stray,  L.  C.  434, 

r  atray,  B.  i.  67.      Strife,  A.  F.  eslrif,  L.  C.  31  ;  E.  C. 

Strive,  A.  F.  istriver,  W.  W.  5390,  L.  R.  76.     Study, 

[F. M/Mltr,  s.,  a  reverie,  £.  C.  1296;  estudier,v.,  L,  i.  110. 
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Stuff,  s.,  A.  F.  estuf,  R.  W.  i8i  (a.d.  1399) ;  esioffer,  v.,  to 
stuflf,  F.  C.  81.  Stun,  A.  F.  estuner,  E.  C.  280 ;  see  Eslotur 
in  Godefroy.^    Sturgeon,  A.  F.  estourgeoun^  B.  i.  68. 

§  48.  Aphaeresis  (continued).  I  now  pass  on  to  exam- 
ples in  which  an  initial  syllable,  consisting  of  more  than 
a  single  vowel,  has  been  lost. 

Loss  o/a/',  "E./ray^  offray,  A.  F.  affrai  de  la  pees,  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  S. R.  258' (a.d.  1328),  also  efrai,  a  better 
form,  L.  C.  684. 

Loss  of  de-,  dt'  (esp.  before  sp),     IL.fmce^  short  for  de-fence^ 

A.  F.  defence,  defense,     Y..fend,  fender,  short  for  defend^  de^ 
fender ;  from  A.  F.  defendre,  v.     E.  spend,  short  for  di'spend\ 

we  even  find  A.  S.  spendan,  from  Lat.  di-spendere,  E.  spender, 
for  di'spender,  M.  E.  despendour  (Ch.),  A.  F.  despendeour^  L.  C. 
1 8.  E.  Spencer,  Spenser  (as  a  surname),  M.  E.  Despencer, 
Rob.  Glouc.  1.  1 1720,  A.  F.  le  Despenser,  L.C.  211 ;  cf.  Lat 
Dispensator,  L.  C.  28.  E.  spite,  de-spite,  M.  E.  despit,  A.  F. 
despit,  S.  R.  3 1  ;  cf.  the  phrase  en  despit,  in  spite,  P.  N.  482. 
E.  splay  *,  as  in  splayfooted,  short  for  display,  M.  E.  displayen^ 
desplayen  (Gower,  ii.  143)  A.  F.  desplayer,  L.  C.  148,  desplaer, 

B.  i.  354,  desplier,  S.  R.  186  (a.d.  1322).  E.  sport,  di-sport, 
A. F.  desport  (mirth),  L.C.  219.  To  these  add,  that  spdl, 
stress,  were  confused  with  despoil,  distress,  M.  E.  stroien  for 
destroien  (destroy),  is  not  uncommon. 

Loss  of  en-,  E.  gin,  a  trap,  short  for  en-gin,  and  a  doublet 
of  Engine,  M.  E.  engin,  engine,  A.  F.  engin,  an  implement,  E. 

C.  3769,  engine^  S.  R.  247  (a*  D.  1325).  E.  sample^  also 
en-sample,  A.  F.  ensample,  S.  R.  104  (a.  d.  1285). 

Loss  of  es-,  E.  cheater,  short  for  escheater,  one  ^\iO  escheats 
(whence  the  verb  to  cheat) ;  formed  from  escheat,  s.,  M.  E. 

*  See  Astone,  Astoned,  Astonied^  Astonish  in  the  N.E.  Diet. 
'  *  There  stood  the  Fiend,  and  stopt  their  passage  ont. 

And  splaying  foorth  her  filthy  armes  beknit  with  Snakes  about ' ;  etc. 

Gelding,  tr,  of  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  foL  50. 
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'.  tsfhtit,  Y.  a.  339,  fuller  form  (sehaelt,  A.  B.  448. 
E.  (iua  (for  chKki),  M.E  i-M.  A.F.  «fA«',  W.W.  4.06, 
fuller  fotro  /cjfcifj  {better  tschtks),  id.  r53i.  CMj  is  really 
ibe  pluml  of  fA«*,   M.E.  cktk;  Coigrave  gives  the  O.  F. 

(\if,  *a  check,  at  chess-]ilay.'  the  original  sense  being  "O 
f;!',  (o  call  attenlion  to  the  fact  that  the  king  was  in  dan- 
I;  The  word  chtck  was  afterwards  extended  to  any  kind 
intcmiplion ;  Godefroy  gives  examples  of  O.  F.  euhtt  in 
ItK  sense  of  batUe,  and  even  of  booty  taken  in  battle.  '  The 
Citftrrt '  as  an  inn-sign  refers  10  the  M,  E.  chekcr,  a  chess- 
boird;  we  also  find  M.E.  cheker,  fuller  form  eschiktrt.  the 
tonn  of  tx<htijurr,  named  from  the  checkered  cloth  on  which 
ictounis  were  calculated  by  means  of  counters;  cf.  A. F. 
'l(br/.  pp.  chequered,  R.  W.  25  (a.  ».  1360);  A.  F.  ts<hekfr, 
thf  eidietiuer,  S.  R.  31  {a.  d^  i^Jo)'  Ciint,  for rscii'ne,  A.  F, 
y      lEftow,  th«  back.  P.  S.  333. 

^V  Xmi  0/  (Ay.  E.  spi'tal;  sftUai,  spittle,  as  in  the  Sj>itt.ii  of 
^^Httiabee,  between  Braemar  and  Blairgowrie,  M.  E.  j///c/,  a 
^Hfctjnial,  Ancren  Rlwlc,  p.  148  ;  A.  F.  hospilat,  V.  a.  zSi  ; 
I  «)uch  must  have  been  accented  as  hospital  in  M,  E.,  End 
Itobibly  bad  been  acceirted  as  hospild!  in  A.  F. 

Uss  0/  \h\y-.  E.  dropsy.  M.E.  druptsy,  dropecy.  Cursor 
llurnii.  11829,  short  for _>'-i/;'o/h' (same  reference),  fuller  form 
^y^ipsy ;  A.  F.  not  found ;  F.  hydropisie. 

\  44.  Apocope.  The  loss  of  a  letter  or  letters  at  the  end 
■jf  words  is  so  common  that  it  hardly  needs  illustration  ;  nor 
*«  it,  like  aphaeresis,  materially  alter  the  word's  appearance. 
Mom  common  of  all  is  the  loss  of  final  -c  after  it  had  ceased  to 
k  Hundcd.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  really  means 
|t  Ion  of  a  whole  syllable .    Thus  E,  beast, /east,  are  mono- 

"  Tfce  plan)  tirkei  n  regnlar.    M.  Gaston  P«ri»  notes  that,  in  Ihc 

B  dUlect,  libiiU  vxA  gnUnrals  are  lost  belore  tbc  pi,  luflii  i; 

It  ihc  kI'l  r^f.  ckitf.  eichtt,  and  the  adj.  blatti.  as  fonnrng 

ht  pliii«l*  itU,  ckici,  tiihti,  Ham,    Sm  his  obscnaLlons,  Id  Ptef.  to 

'i*4i(j  Ji  la  CAanicn  Jt  Xtland,  p.  4J. 

F  a 
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syllables ;  whereas  M,  E.  and  A-  F.  best-t,  fesl-e  were  ^s- 
syllabic.  So  also,  in  such  a  case  i.i/orlum,  the  final  e  is 
now  mute  ;  but  it  n-as  once  soundei:!,  as  in  M.  £.  and  A.  F. 
forlun-t,  which  was  trisyllabic. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  M.  E.  and  A.  F.  suffix  -w. 
-y-e,  formed  two  syllables ;  modern  E.  retains  tlie  -y,  but 
drops  ibe  -e.  Examples  are  numerous,  as  in  ihe  following 
cases. 

The  foilowing  words  aU  end  in  -y-e  in  Chaucer,  and  in 
-i-e  in  A.  F. ;  vir,  chivalry,  company,  conipiracy,  courtesy 
(M,  E,  atrleisye.  A.  F.  curttsW),  envy,  ftiony,  folly  (M.  V..folyt, 
A.  Y.  folic),  gluttony  (M.  E.  ghtonyt.  A,  F.  glotonit),  jeaiousy 
(M.  E.  Ialousye=.}aloiaye,  A.  F.  gelousie),  malady,  melody, 
minslrthy  (M.  E.  and  A.  F.  minslralrye).  rcmeily,  treachery 
(M.  E.  trecheryr,  A.  F.  tricherie),  villainy  (M.  E.  viieynyc.  A,  F. 
vilanie).  By  consulting  Mr.  Cromie's  Rime-Index  to  Chau- 
cer, it  will  appear  lliat  every  one  of  the  atwve  words  is 
employed  by  the  poet  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  invariably 
rimes  with  words  in  -y-e'.  At  ihe  same  time  he  also  uses 
words  ending  in  -y  only,  which  rime  with  a  different  set 
of  words,  viz.  such  as  have  no  final  e.  Most  of  these  are  of 
A.  S.  origin,  or  end  with  the  suffix  -ly ;  but  amongst  them 
we  find  enemy  and  mercy.  Enemy  is  from  A.  F.  enemi,  Vie  dc 
Saint  Auban ;  whilst  mercy  is  from  A.  F.  merci.  Italian  is 
often  helpful  in  separating  the  forms ;  thus,  for  the  two  last 
words,  Italian  has  ncmfco  (or  inimico)  and  mcrce  (or  mereede) ; 
whilst  words  of  the  other  set  commonly  end  in  -i-a,  as; 
eompagnia,  cerlesia,  felonia,  follia,  gelosia,  melodia,  vUlania  ; 
and  '  remedy '  is  remedto.  Hence  this  peculiarity  in  Chaucer's 
method  of  riming  is  justified  by  etymology.  Other  notice- 
able words  are  glory,  story,  victory;  these  rime  together 
in  Chaucer  as  gl6ri-e,  st6ri-e,  iiict6ri-e,  i,  e,  liie  last  three 
syllables  rime  together ;  ihe  A.  F.  forms  are  glarie.  Be,  99 ; 
eslorie,  P.N.  454;  victorie,  P.  S.  ug.  CLlia\.glaria,steria. 
viltoria.    Indeed,  Chaucer  has  several  other  words  of  the 
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aanie  class,  viz.  tonsislirie,  A.  F.  consiiforU,  P.  C.  54  ;  memdrir, 
\.f.  mtmorit,  G.  1950;  nfferlSrit ;  orat6rit;  parilirit.  i.e. 
Ditor;  (the  plant) ;  purgalSrit ;  slillalirit,  a  still  for  distill- 
Of  these,  we  have  shifted  the  accent  backward  in 
vUlory.  m/mor};  Sffrrlnry,  6ralory,  f-Ztlifory,  pSrgatory,  each 
if  which  has  been  shorn  of  a  final  (syllabic)  e. 
In  »oaie  cases  the  loss  of  ihe  sound  of  the  final  t  obscures 
B  etymology.  In  the  phrase  treasure  treve  (pron.  Irouv), 
e  latter  word  is  really  triw-e,  the  old  pp.  of  the  verb  tr&vtr, 
I  find;  A.V.  trove,  pp.,  Y.  a.  33.  In  the  word  riches,  the 
ology  has  been  obscured.  Though  it  looks  like  a  pi.  sb., 
^it  M.£.  rieket-ie,  A.  F.  rithet-cr,  L.  328;  plural  ricket'ces, 
ie  dc  St.  Auban.  So  also  cherry  is  for  chen'ie,  a  Northern 
L  foim  conesponding  10  errise,  E,  C.  3134.  In  the  case 
jF  the  word  vamp,  on\y  one  syllable  remains  out  of  three; 
I  suffered  both  aphesi§  and  apocoi)e ;  Pabgravc  wrote 
^JU  vauntpt,  and  in  Fhilhps'  Diet,  it  is  vampay;  but  the 
LF.  (bnn  is  avanl-ptd.  as  noted  above  in  §  42.  (Jn  the 
er  hand,  we  preserve  the  final  syllable  in  the  case  of  words 
I  -Ie  and  -re,  by  vocalising  the  /  or  r ;  thus  we  have 
r,  double,  noble.  Hilt,  from  A.  F.  both,  duble,  noble,  title. 
»c,  eloistrr,  number,  oyster,  powder,  tiger,  from  A.  F. 
r,  oislre,  poudre,  tigre. 
noope.  The  strong  tendency,  in  English,  to 
die  middle  vowel  of  a  trisyllabic  word  after  an 
S  Callable,  as  in  Gh'ster  for  Gluueesler.  and  /orltu'ght 
W  fmrtttn-nigkl,  has  already  been  noticed  in  vol.  i.  p.  4i)U, 
BlST-  The  same  loss  of  a  medial  vowel  is  common  in 
li  of  A.  K.  origin,  particularly  before  the  liquids  /,  m,  n,  r, 
Itlhe  Idlers  j,  /,  and  v.  See  Behrens,  BeilriSge,  p,  66. 
j  Before  /.  Buekttr,  M.E.  bokettr,  A.F.  hokrUr,  L.C  283. 
fcr.  M.  E,  holler .  bottler,  also  botUer,  botitlcr  (see  Maizner's 
,  from  A.  F.  batilter,  L.  C.  466,  with  the  sense  of 
Chandler,  M.E.  and  A.F.  ehaunddcr,  L.  A.  259. 
BWfa',  M.  E.  (olilere,  from  A.  F.  cotilUre,  L.  C.  183.     Hamlel, 
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M.  E.  hamelet,  A.  F.  hamelei,  Y.  a,  25.  Parlous  (Shak.)  is 
from  M.  E.  perlous^  by  the  change  of  er  to  ar  (vol.  i.  p.  406, 
§  381) ;  short  for  perilous ^  A.  Y.perilus,  E.  C.  1519.  Poulterer^ 
with  reduplicated  -^r,  formerly  poulier  (Shak.),  M.E.  pulftr^ 
from  A.  F.  puUeier,  L.  A.  465,  also  pokier ,  S.  R.  351.  (Cf. 
Y^ pullet y  K.Y, pullet \  sometimes  shortened  io pouli). 

Before  m.  Almond,  M.  E.  cdmand,  A.  F.  alemaunde,  L.  A. 
224  ;  put  for  al-amaunde,  where  a/  is  the  Arabic  article;  see 
N.  E.  Diet.  Amendment,  A.  F.  amendement,  S.  R.  26.  Amerce- 
ment, M.  E.  and  A.  F.  amerciment\  see  N.  E.  Diet.  Command^ 
ment?  M.  E.  and  A.  F.  comaundement,  S.  R.  27.  So  also  manj 
other  words  ending  in  -ment,  as  advance-ment^-commence-meni^ 
judg-ment,  etc.;  A.F.  avanc-e-menl,  comenc-e-ment,  tug-e-ment. 
Garment,  short  for  garnment,  M.E.  and  A.F.  gamemmi, 
S.  R.  221. 

Before  «.  Chimney,  M.  E.  chimene,  A.  F.  chimenee,  a  fire- 
place, L.  A.  333.  Hackney,  M.E.  and  A.F.  hakcney,  S..R. 
288.  Laundress,  formed  with  suffix  -dfx  from  M.  E.  launder, 
lavender,  A.  F.  lavender,  L.  ^.  356.  Partner,  M.  K  par  tenor, 
parcener,  the  forms  being  confused;  r  and  /  are  often 
indistinguishable  in  MSS.,  and  the  word  part  influenced  the 
pronimciation ;  A.  F.  parcenere^  parcener]  Y.  a,  45,  155. 
Remnant,  M.  E.  and  A.  F.  remenant,  L.  W.  47. 

Before  r.  Curfew,  M.E.  cor/ew,  curfew  (Chau.  C.T.  3645); 
A.  F.  curfeu,  covrefeu,  L.  A.  639,  276 ;  from  coevrir,  to  cover, 
and  feu,  fire.  Kerchief,  also  n/rr^/^(Shak.),  M.E.  coverchef 
A.  F.  kever chief,  R.  W.  100  (a.d.  138  i),  also  * coevrechief  \  from 
coevrir,  to  cover,  and  r^/ij/;  the  head.  Tumbrel,  from  A.  F. 
lumber  el,  L.  C.  285.  Wardrobe  \  from  A.  F»  *warderobe\  I 
only  find  the  equivalent  later  form  garderobe,  S.  R.  34.  In 
the  same  way,  but  owing  to  the  accent  falling  after  the  r,  the 

"  '  Uxor,  This  is  a  perlous  case ' ;  Towneley,  Mysteries  (Noah  and 
his  Wife). 

•  The  e  appears  in  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i,  3.  9 :— *  From  her  fiiyre  eyes  he 
tooke  command-e-ment.* 


[A.  F.  rwwu  (V.  I 


13)  or 


(L.C.  317)  became  M.E. 


;  whence  I 

phce  Ibc  'WOJi  gtngtr  l^=ging{tv)tr);   from  A.  F.  gingivre, 
L.A.  ai\. 

Before  s.     Consiablt  \  A.  F.  comUabU,  Y.  f .  1 5.     Damsel, 

M.E.   damostl,    King  Alcxandcfi   ed.    Weber,    171;    A.  F. 

Jam^uU,    L,    148.      FonUr   (Chaucer),   /osier   (Spenser), 

^^ contractions   of  fortsUr;    A,  F.    forester,    S.  R.    144    (a.d. 

^LjOj).     »my,  M.E. /««««;  k.F./rausi.  WAV.  11954. 

^^Hbiarjibt/,  M.  E.  and  A.  F.  marachal,^  V.     Palsy,  M.  E.  paUsy. 

^^KtlytM;  O.K.  falacin,  palazin   (Godefroy;  Lai.  ace.  para- 

^m^pmy,  also  A  F.  paraUsi.    W.  W.  10434.     Sexton,    M.E. 

^H'Mriirm,  Cbaucer,  C.T.   Group  B.  3126;   put  for  sek'sla'n; 

^r  A.F.xcfr«/«»,  a  sacristan,  E.C.  1998.     rc«r,in«,  pronounced 

»i  romic  (vcnrn) ;  from  A.  F.  zf^fliji"!,  S.  R.  374  (a-d.  136a), 

older  forms  venison,  S.  R.  161  (a.D.  1311);  veneysun,  A.  B. 

47S.      In  the  same  way,  contraction  takes  place  before  c 

iwnded  as  / ;  as  in  medUiitt,  pronounced  as  romic  (med-sn), 

K^.m^Kint,  Be.  787;  mednint,  I,,  uo.      So  also  proxy, 

kna\Y  frcckrty  (Palsgrave),  M.  E,  prokecye  (Prompt.  Parv.); 

cooiractcd  from  A.  F.  procurade,  power  of  attorney,  Lit.  158 

(a.d,i3j5),  L.A.  423. 

b  die  same  waj-,  Uie  verb  to  punish  was  sometimes  short- 
otd  10  punsh  or  punch;  thus,  in  ihe  Coventry  Mysteries, 
p.  15,  we  find  ^ punchylh  me,  lorde,'  i.  e. '  punish  me,  Lord," 
tuj  in  like  Prompt.  Parv.  we  find  '  punchy n,  or  chastysyn, 
ft^yahtn,  Punio.*  Hence  we  liave  ihe  phrase  '  to  punih  his 
Wl,"  literally,  '  to  puntsh  his  head " ;  and  ne  see  that  the  right 
twin  ia  punsh  (psnsh) ;  as  distinct  from  punch  (ponch),  to 
iwtorate. 

'The  A.  F.  word  lUo  appMis  u  marelial,  S.  R.  34  (A.D.  ■J75)- 
tb  A.  F.  th  WW  sonodei]  ti  chia  chali,  but  the  combinalioo  sek  ca&ily 
fWnl  into  sk.  which  wu  nrituii  ai  seh  in  M.  E.  The  ftetiuent  qk  of 
•b«  tjnbol  sih  tot  ik  In  M.  E.  poinli  to  confniioQ  briween  j  tolloweJ 
(7  d  ud  the  timplc  th.  The  M.  E.  ih  t»lio  written  uh  j  usuall)'  ariits 
«wA>'. ». 
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Before  /.      Nitrlurt ; 


,  S.  R. 


LA.  J 


.  nurlure, 
Y,  f.  477  ;  fuller  fonns  tiunlure, 
224a.  Panlry,  A.F.  paneirie,  h.  3^4;  I^.C.  461;  ct  pan- 
nclcr,  a  seneschal,  L.  C,  168.  Procfor,  M,  E.  prokrioyr,  con- 
tracted from  A.Y,  procuratour,  L.A.  483'.  Sa/dy,  put  fc«" 
saveiy,  M.E.  sauett  (=savttt),  P,  Plowman,  C.  13,  55;  A.F. 
sauvtU,  P.  S.  133. 

Before  v.  Canvass,  M.  E.  eanevai  (Ch.),  A.  F,  eantvas, 
aag,  also  canevaci,  S.  R.  368.  Compare  palfrey,  M.E, 
fr^,  O,  E.  Misc.  165.  h.V .  pak/rry,  for  'palevref. 

It  may  be  adiled  that  numerous  contracted  forms  are  found 
in  M.  E.  which  we  no  longer  use.  Thus  in  P.  Plowman  we 
find  norsshtlh  as  well  as  neriscit/i,  i.e.  nourisbeth;  pohihe  as 
well  as  polische,  to  polish;  vamhedt,  vanished,  etc.  Still 
more  curious  is  comse  for  '  commence  ' ;  see  the  Glossary. 

BehrL'ns  {Btilr.  68)  further  remarks,  tliat  the  contracting 
influence  of  English  upon  Anglo-French  began  verj'  early,  as 
examplesare  found  Boon  after  1200.  We  already  find  the  A.F. 
form  agt  in  the  Slalutes  of  the  Realm,  p.  29,  a.d.  1*75,  and 
the  M.  E.  agt  in  the  Kentish  Sermons  of  the  thirteenth  century 
(An  O.  E.  Miscellany,  ed.  Morris,  p.  35);  but  the  fuller  fonns 
are  ai^jv,  A.B.  474;  cUge,  Y,  c  315,  from  an  earlier  O.K. 
cdagt,  derived  from  Low  Lat.  attalimm. 

%  46,  I  shall  now  attempt  10  give  a  list  of  llie  more  usual 
results  of  the  developments  of  the  modern  E.  sounds  from 
those  of  A.  F.  I  do  not  give  all  the  possible  varieties,  nor 
note  all  the  exceptions ;  but  tlie  examples  will,  at  any  rate, 
indicate  pretty  clearly  what  are  the  more  usual  changes,  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  into  notice  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able deviations  from  the  rules.  The  diphlhongs  are  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  vowels,  but  the  long  and  short  vowels 
will  be  discussed  together,  or  rather,  in  close  connection  with 

'  Cf,  prexy  for  prsturaty  (above).  There  wn*  even  ■  M.  E.  verb 
proc'rm  i^prtkriH),  10  procure;    it  occnts  in  the  Wore  of  Atcxuider 
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etch  other.  The  words  are  grouped  according  lo  llie  modern 
pronunciation  of  the  vowel  in  ibeiceailed  syllable, and  with  refer- 
ence  in  general  to  ihe  consonant  \vhich  ininiediaiely/i>//[W'.r  such 
vowel :  because,  as  has  been  shown  before  (vol.  i.  \i.  400,  § 
375).  thai  consonant  often  materiaHy  affects  the  quality  of  the 
vowel.  We  also  have  lo  consider  the  case  in  which  a  vowel  is 
affected  by  ihc  consonant  thai  precides  it ;  the  only  consonant 
that  has  this  effect  is  w,  or  the  closely  related  wh  and  qu. 

%  47.  There  is  one  more  point,  of  much  importance,  that 
must  be  explained  beforehand,  viz.  ihe  question  of  the  length 
of  the  Eogiish  vowel  in  words  of  A.  F.  origin.  We  shall  find 
that  ii  depends  upon  two  ihings,  viz.  (i)  the  mode  in  which 
A.F.  words  were  divided  into  syllables;  and  (2)  ihe  position 
of  (be  English  accent. 

Schwan  gives  the  syllabic  rules  for  Gaulish  Latin  thus.  A 
(fUable  is  said  to  be  optn  when  its  vowel  is  followed  by  a 
til^Ie  consonant,  or  by  a  mule  and  a  liquid,  or  when  Uie 
«Dcd  is  monosyllabic  Examples  of  open  syllables  are  seen 
io  tbe  first  syllable  of  ia-lis,  pa-lrtm.,  cor.  Bui  if  the  vowel  is 
(ifloired  by  iwo  consonants,  or  by  a  consonant  such  as  x, 
ihw  is  equivalent  lo  Iwo  consonants,  or  by  a  consonant 
11  ihe  end  of  a  polysyllabic  word,  the  syllable  is  said  to  be 
'few.  Examples  are  seen  in  pur-la.  ral-ltm,  Irak-si  {i.e. 
Lu.A-ii:c(),  ak-wa  (Lat.  aqua);  to  which  must  be  added  tbe 
Xmerous  cases  in  which  the  vowel  1'  (and  even  T)  had,  in 
priciice.  the  force  of  the  consonantal  j-;  as  in  giad-yum  (ace. 
'^ glaJiui),  cav-yam  (ace.  of  caura),  var-yum  (L.  uan'um); 
UhI  Words  containing  L,  ce,  a  after  an  accented  vowel,  in 
•hich  the  f  was  palatalised,  as  in  pa'/sem,  vo'/sem  (L.  paerm, 
■**»',  Ital.  pare,  voce,  pronounced  paa'clic,  voo'che) ;  O.  F. 
Po>>,  Ma.  At  ihc  end  of  an  open  syllable,  the  vowel  is  said 
lo  bt/m ;  in  a  closed  syllable,  it  is  said,  in  French,  lo  be 
f^rm/,  for  which  I  shall  substitute  tbe  term  enclosed.  Thus 
•lie  a  In  la-lis  is  free,  but  that  in  val-lcm  is  enclosed.  It  wilt 
^  Men,  hereafter,  that  enclosed  vowels  also  arise  in  the  case 
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where  a  medial  vowel  was  dropped  in  common  speech ; 
from  Lat.  carilaletn,  pronounced  as  car'lalem,  car-lattm,  arose 
F.  chtT-U;  ihe  former  a  in  can'lalem  being  thus,  practically, 
enclosed. 

If  English  had  kept  exactly  to  the  A.  F.  accent,  we  should 
have  had  long  accented  vowels  in  place  of  [he  A.  F.  /rte  ac- 
cented vowels,  and  short  accented  vowels  in  place  of  the  A.  F. 
etidoud  accented  vowels.  In  fact,  we  have  E.  f^me  (fei'm) 
for  the  dissyllabic  A.  F.  fa-me  (faa-ma) ;  and  E.  hmplt  for 
A.  F.  Um-ple  (lem-pU').  But  examples  of  the  latter  class 
are  somewhat  rare,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  large  number 
of  words,  we  shifted  back  the  accent,  and  thus  acquired  a 
large  number  of  words  in  which  the  E.  short  acctnloi  vowel 
takes  the  place  of  an  A.  F.  free  unaccented  vowel ;  as  when,  for 
example,  we  use  E.  ddmage  (diem'ij,  djem'ej)  in  place  of 
A.  F.  da-md-ge  (da-maa'-j'a).  In  such  cases,  the  vowel 
remains  sliori,  just  as  it  was  at  first.  Hence  the  tendency  is 
to  preserve  the  A.  F.  free  tang  accented  vowels  as  long  vowels, 
and  lo  substitute  short  accented  vowels  for  free  short  un- 
accented vowels.  Consequendy,  many  of  our  monosyllables 
of  A.  F.  origin  contain  long  vowels  or  diphlhongs;  and  most 
of  our  dissyllables  are  accented  on  the  former  syllable,  in 
which  the  vowel  is  short,  and  is  enclosed  (contrary  to  the  F. 
rule)  by  a  single  consonant.  Examples  of  the  former  type 
are :  (^t,  licak,  ieast,  berf,  brief ,  case,  cave,  choice,  chief,  ctiine, 
clear,  close,  adj.,  cval,  coin,  doubt,  duke,  ease,  fair  (for  selling 
things),  fame,  ^our,  fool,  gage,  gle&e,  guile,  guise,  hour,  jay ^  joy, 
etc.  Examples  of  the  latter  type  are :  alum,  anise,  baron, 
beryl,  tarol,  colour,  comet,  courage,  cousin,  covert,  crevice, 
damage,  dolour,  forest,  gravel,  homage,  honour,  image,  legate, 
limit,  money,  etc.  In  some  cases  a  doubled  letter  conceab  this 
fact ;  as  in  battle,  button,  grammar,  gutter,  jolly,  litter,  mallard, 
manner,  matter,  mutton,  etc.;    where  the  M. E.  forms  are 


'  The  mark  over 
giveo  to  Ibc  vowel. 


tbe  fonncT  e  means  that  a  slight  natal  lOBiid  was 

It  lea«t  in  early  A.  F. 
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ialdHle,  bui&un,  gramdire^  goU're,  ioUf  {idlif),  liUre^  maldrd 
{mdlard),  man&e,  mal&e,  mo/dun. 

A  trisyllabic  word  such  as  A.F.  pd-ve-mint  becomes  £. 
pavtmeni^  with  long  a. 

An  A.F.  unaccented  enclosed  vowel  necessarily  remains 
short  when  accented  in  £. ;  as  in  A.  F.  dis-idn-ce,  £.  distance. 
Examples  are  numerous. 

If  the  A.  F.  accent  is  preserved  in  £.  in  dissyllables,  a  long 
syllable  remains  long,  as  in  the  case  of  monosyllables ;  as  in 
adcice,  affair,  ally,  arrive,  attire,  convey,  decree,  degree,  etc.;  in 
which  the  accent  is  not  thrown  back. 

Unaccented  syllables,  derived  from  A.  F.  accented  syllables, 
are  much  weakened,  and  those  which  are  derived  from  A.  F. 
unaccented  syllables  disappear.  Thus  pardoun,  haraine,  are 
now  pardon,  barren ;  and  car-i-d-ge  is  now  carriage  (kaer'ij). 

Other  peculiarities  will  be  noticed  in  due  course.  Thus  £. 
often  has  a  long  vowel  or  a  diphthong  before  combinations 
of  consonants  such  as  st,  mb,  nt,  etc.,  as  in  haste,  chamber, 
bounfy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Words  of  Anglo-French  Origin  :  Examples. 

§  48.  The  vowel  A,  as  treated  in  an  English 
syllable  that  is  both  accented  and  dosed.    The  £. 

accented  and  enclosed  a  arises  from  an  A.  F.  a  that  is 
likewise  accented  and  enclosed,  or  else  from  one  that  is 
unaccented.  In  either  case,  the  A.  F.  a,  when  followed 
by  any  of  the  letters  b,  c  (as  k\  d^  f^  g,  j\  k,  /,  /,  v,  or  jc, 
becomes  (ae),  as  in  ca/  (kset),  in  modern  English,  unless  the  a 
is  preceded  by  w  or  gu.  Examples  are  as  follows/ the 
words  in  italics  being  known  A.  F.  spellings,  such  as  can 
be  verified  by  my  word-lists.*  They  are  arranged  according 
to  the  letter  which  closes  the  E.  accented  syllable. 

(i)  Abbeie^  abbey;  abbesse^  abbess;  gaber  (gab^r),  to 
gab  (boast,  tattle).*  Defradiun,  detraction ;  deiractur^  de- 
tractor ;  sdc^  sack  ;  sacrifise^  a  sacrifice  ;  attacker^  to  attach  ; 
bacheler,  bachelor ;  adamant^  adamant ;  admiral,  admiral ; 
advent,  advent ;  adversarie,  adversary ;  advocat,  advocate  ; 
saffran,  saffron ;  agates,  agate ;  dragun,  dragon ;  majestic 
majesty ;  haken/y,  hackney ;  maker  {I,  mackerel ;  baptesme, 
baptism ;  cappe,  cap ;  chapele,  chapel ;  chapekiity  chaplain  ; 
chapitre,  chapter;  bataile,  battle;  baterie,  battery;  chaiel^ 
chattel  (whence  pi.  chattels) ;  matines,  matins ;  matire  (also 
matere),  matter ;  matrass,  mater  as,  mattress ;  satyn  {^  satin), 

^  The  M.  £.  spellings  resemble  the  A.  F.  spellings  so  closely  that  I  do 
not,  in  general,  give  them.  Words  not  found  in  the  Wordlist  of  1 88a 
will  be  found  in  the  supplementary  one  of  1888. 

*  Habit,  habit,  tablet,  tablet,  are  *  learned '  forms.  So  are  some  others 
in  the  list.    Snch  words  do  not  always  conform  to  the  usual  laws. 
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,  a^turt,  stature  ;  ifaiut,  eitatul,  statute  ;  ea- 
r,  camera ;  grartl,  gravel ;  savage,  savage ;  tavfmt,  tavern ; 
Iraaal,  travail ;  Iraverur,  traverse ;  BUtxinu,  maxim ;  tax. 
OX.     So  also  azir.  azure. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  A. P.  aquacker,  lo  squash,  the  (ce) 
hu  become  (o)  owing  to  the  inHuence  of  the  preceding  gu  ; 
toL  i.  p.  408.  f  383. 

(3)  In  the  word  gra/i,  foraied  with  excrescent  I  from 

A.F.  graffi,  %.,  the  original  A.  F.  a  (aa)  is  retained  owing  lo 

the  influence  of  the  followingy;  and  it  has  become  (graaft). 

}  49.     But  llie  letters  /,  m,  n,  r,  i,  at  the  end  of  a  closed 

mted  sellable,  often  affect  the  value  of  the  vowel. 

There  are  three  developments  of  a/,  viz.  (i)  as  (sel), 
lifte  regular  development,  as  above  ;  (z)  as  (aa),  the  sound  of 
lifb/u/m  ;  (3)  as  (aol),  the  sound  <^ aUn/alsf. 

(i)  As  (k1).    AUtgorie,  allegory ;  ahm,  alum ;  balaunet, 

Iblluicc;  (haUtigr,  challenge;  ekalice,  chalice;  galie,  galley; 

I  pt^tr,  to  gallop ;  galoun,  gallon  ;  maladit,  malady ;  malice, 

I  Bailee:  malard,  mallard ;  pa!tis,  palace;  ralitr,  to  rally ;  taltnl, 

tllnit;  laloun,  talon;  vallte,  valley;  valour,  valour ;  value,  value. 

The  word  melanfkoly,  now  conformed  to  the  Greek  spelling. 

•«  formerly  maUncolit  in  M.  E.,  as  in  Gower,  C,  A.  i,  39; 

I  tlie  A. F.  form  *as  also  malmcotye. 

(a)  As  (aa)  ;  or  as  at  in  palm.     When  the  /  is  dropped 
I  ■  mod.  E,,  the  A.  F.  a  (aa)  is  retained.     AUmaanie,  almond  ; 
almoner ;    palmert,   jialraer ;    psalmisire, 
I  pnlmtst.     (In  falm,  ihe  French  /  is  unoriginal.) 

{3)  As  (aol) :  or  0/ in_/t(/w.     <4//ir7-,aUar;  ajf<j//,assault : 

I  ^filli,  default ;    txalter,    lo    exalt ;  fats,    false ;    palt/rey. 

I  palfrey,     The  /  in  fakon,  fault,  is  solely  due  to  a  know- 

^  felge  of  the    Laiin    forms.      A!  exchanges  with  au  ;    see 

Wider  An  (§  81). 

( 60.  AM.  The  regular  development  is  ( 1 )  inio  E.  (sem). 
Champion,  champion ;  rlamour,  clamour ;  damagr,  damage  ; 
itneiui*.  M.£.  damoitti,  now  syncopated  to  damiel,  with 
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which  compare  O.  F.  dansel^  dancel,  which  is  not  uncommon ; 
examiner^  to  examine;  gramaire,  grammar;  grampais^ 
grampus  ;  hameUt^  syncopated  to  hamlet ;  lampe^  lamp ;  lam- 
prey ^  lamprey. 

But  (2)  there  was  a  tendency  to  nasalise  the  vowel  a  before 
m  and  »,  without  absorbing  the  consonants  themselves.  The 
nasalised  vowel  was  often  written  au^  but  is  represented  by 
the  sound  (aa)  in  mod.  £. ;  as  in  ensample^  ensaumple 
ensample,  sample  (saam-pl,  also  saem'pl).  See  under  An 
and  An.  Very  often,  however,  the  aum  was  replaced 
by  am^  as  in  raump/fy  whence  ramp/r,  to  romp,  also 
to  ramp ;  saumoun^  M.  £.  saum6un,  (samdun),  £.  salmon,  with 
silent  /.     See  also  under  long  A  (§  54). 

§  51.  AN.  The  regular  development  is  (i)  into  £.  (aen). 
A  Londoner,  abandon;  ancestre,  ancestor;  anguisse^  anguish  ;• 
anysy  anise ;  han^  ban ;  banere,  banner ;  hanir  (inceptive  stem 
baniss'),  to  banish ;  dlanc,  blank ;  blandt'r  (inceptive  stem 
blandisS'),Xo\Azxidis\i\  blanket, \A2ivikti]  ^r<7/i^ (a sword), brand; 
brandtr  (incept,  stem  brandtss-\  to  brandish  ;  canevace,  M.  E. 
canevas,  carivas,  canvass;  chanele,  chanel,  channel  ;  flam, 
flank,  flank ;  gangle  (a  noise  of  talking),  jangle ;  grandeur, 
grandeur ;  hanaper,  hanaper,  more  common  in  the  syncopated 
form  hamper;  langage,  M.£.  langdge  (langaa'jd),  now 
turned  into  language,  with  inserted  u,  due  to  the  influence  of 
Lat.  lingua ;  lanteme,  lantern ;  manere,  M.  £.  man/re, 
m^oiner,  with  shifted  accent ;  mangier  (in  comp.  demangler), 
also  found  in  the  fuller  form  mahangler,  to  mangle  ;  mansion, 
mansion ;  man/el,  a  mantle ;  manuel,  a  manual  (hand-book)  ; 
pan,  pan ;  panetrie  (M.  E.  pan' trie),  pantry ;  planete,  planet ; 
rancUr,  to  rankle ;  tannour,  a  tanner ;  vanite,  vanity. 

Also  (2),  into  E.  (aan).  Avancer,  to  advance,  with 
inserted  d,  due  to  a  false  etymology;  avantage,  advantage 
(the  same  remark  applies);  chancel,  chancel;  chancerie, 
chancery;  chanterie,  chantry;  comand,  s.,  command  {also 
kdmaend');    dance,   s.,   dance;    demand,  s.,  demand    (also 
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dnnmt]') ;   tnehanltr,    lo    enchanl ;    inbancer,  to   enliance ; 

R.,  a  grant ;  granUr,  older  form  gTSanltT.  to  grant ; 

2  lanct ;  planltr.  to  plant ;  transt.  a  trance.     See  also 

Au  (5  83)  and  under  long  A  {%  54). 

Abo  (3)  into  E,  (aon).  as  in  vaunl.     Eslancher.  10  staunch  ; 

tamti,  tawny  (also  Unny,  in  heraldry,  which  is  the  same  word, 

Umny  being    a    corruption   of   lanny) ;    danltr,    to  daunt ; 

ttfendrt.  lo  spawn ;  vanltr,  to  vaunt.     See  under  An  (5  8j). 

The  word  menaee  was  formerly  M.  E.  ma»4ce;  from  A.  F. 


^   Ab< 


;  f  58.  AB.  If  w  or  fu  precedes,  the  ar  takes  the  sound  of 

See  (4)  below. 

t  Otherwise,  either  (1)  the  r  is  trilled,  in   which  case  ar 

k  Kgnlarly  developed  inio  (»r) ;  or  else  (a)  the  r  becomes 

Titled  and  is  (practically)  lost,  but  the  old  A.  F.  a  remains 

l^an(;ed,  as  (aa). 

{1)  Trilledr;  between  two  vowels.    >4/i/arai'//,  apparel ; 

I  trrtt,  arras  (orig.  a  place-name) ;  baraine,  barren  ;  ban'lr, 

\  iaraun,  baron ;  earier,  to  carry ;  tariage,  carriage ; 

I    ««/^  carol ;  carui'ne,  M.  E,  carSine,  now  altered  to  carrion ; 

thartlle,  formerly  E.  charti,  now  replaced  by  chariot ;  ckarile, 

<i>iit?;  elarc,  M.  E.  elurri,  a  clarified  drink  (L.  clarafum), 

^Qcl  from   mod,   E.    claret,    from    Low    Lat.    thrttum : 

t^annli/,   guarantee ;    mariage,   marriage ;   parocht,   M.  E. 

frithe,  parish. 

(j)  Trill  lost;  ar=(aa).  before  a  consonant      ArUtre, 
artiiKr;  orbleultr,  an    arblaster   or  arbalester   (a  crossbow- 
nan);  iir<-,  ark  (a  bow),    arc;   archer,  archer;    argent  (in 
™»Mry) ;  armer,   to   arm ;  armure,  earlier   form    armeure, 
^•nnonr;    arsun,   arson;   art,  art;    harbour,  barber;    iarre, 
",  iargatne,  bargain  ;  barge,  barge  ;  carras,  carcase  :  car. 
x.ii.K.car/ouiet,  now  Carfax  (as  ai  Oxford) ;  cari  (load, 
I  burden)  cark  (load  of  care)  ;    carpenter,  carpenter  ;  charge, 
*lttf]!c;  fAarwc.  charm  ;  i-^ur/r/,  charier  ;  dart,  dan;  dtpar- 
\  lo  depart ;  /ardel,  fardel  (load) ;  gardt,  guard ;  gardin, 
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garden ;  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  garncmtnt,  syncopated  lo  garmenl ; 
garter,  garter ;  hardi,  hardy ;  larctn,  whence  E.  larcen-y ; 
larder,  larder,  s.;  large,  large,  adj.;  marbre,  marble  (r  lo  /); 
marcht,  march  (boundary) ;  mareschal,  syncopated  lo  marshal; 
mareys,  syncopated  lo  marsh ;  marlir,  manyr ;  fxirce/e, 
parcel ;  parcenere,  parcener  (in  law),  corruplly  partner,  doc 
to  influence  oi pari ;  pardoun,  pardon  ;  parUmenI,  parliament 
(with  spelling  to  suit  Low  Lai.  parliamenlum) ;  part,  part ; 
parlie,  party  ;  scarltl,  scarlet. 

(3)  In  one  case,  A.  F.  and  M.E.  or  is  now  or.  A.  F, 
esckarnir,  M.E.  scharnen,  skarnen,  later  seornen,  to  scorn; 
but  this  was  probably  due  to  confusion  wilh  0.  F.  escerntr,  lo 
dis-hom,  deprive  of  horns,  also  to  disgrace,  put  to  shame. 

(4)  War,  quar.  If  ihe  r  is  untriUed,  we  get  the  curious 
combination  (aoa),  the  r  passing  into  (a),  and  the  influence 
of  the  w  changing  (aa)  into  (ao).  And  further,  this  sound  of 
(aos)  is  commonly  reduced  to  (ao),  with  total  loss  of  r. 

Awards  F.  F.  328.  award  ;  ijuarl,  quart ;  quarter,  quarter ; 
rcwardtr,  10  reward  ;  reward,  s.,  R.  W.  86,  reward  ;  umrdein, 
a  warden;  warderobe  (^tc  Godefroy,  s.  v.  ^art/rrsA^),  a  wardrobe, 

But  if  the  r  is  trilled,  ar  becomes  like  or  m/oresl.  Warne 
(see  Godefroy,  s,  v.  garene),  later  garenne,  warren ;  vtaranl 
(see  Godefroy,  s.  v.  garant  and  garance),  later  guarant, 
a  warrant ;  guarel,  a  quarrel,  i,  e.  a  crossbow-bolt. 

For  the  wbrds  dace,  parent,  etc.,  see  undec  long  A  (§  S4)- 

A.  F.  marchani,  M.E.  marchant,  surwves  as  a  proper 
name;  otherwise  it  is  now  merchant,  due  to  connection  wilh 
Lai.  mercator,  merx. 

§  S3.  AS.  Regularly  developed  (i)  as  (tes).  Amasur,  to 
amass ;  assets,  assets,  the  same  word  as  assets,  adv.,  enough, 
Y.  g.  3.  P-  N.  205  ;  bastard,  bastard ;  ehasleli,  chastity  ; 
jaspe,  later  form  jaspre  (with  added  inorganic  r),  jasper ; 
vassal,  a  vassal.  So  also  passiun,  passion  ;  and  fac6un, 
becoming  M.  E.  /asoun  (faasuun),  occasionally  facienm, 
mod,  E.  fashion,  with  sk  for  ci.  
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p^(aas)  is  sometimes  retained.  The  fact  is, 
mce  of  s  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  did  not,  m 
L  F.,  tend  to  shorten  the  vowel.  The  word  cos  was  also  spelt 
*«,  and  the  vowel  (being  Tree,  cf.L.  ca-jKnt)  was  long;  so  that 
|p  nod.  E.  it  has  become  cast  (Iceis).  Before  /,  m,  and  n,  the 
|LF.  '  was  voiced,  and  afterwards  disappeared  in  pronun- 
allogelher  ;  so  that  isb,  blasmer,  disner  were  pro- 
moed  as  (ii'la),  (blaa'mer),  (dii-ncr);  cf.  E.  ul(,  blame, 
c  even  find  s  introduced  into  a  word  merely  to  mark 
ret-length,  as  in  paste,  another  form  ofpak  (paa'b),  pale. 
BKinarltable  example  is  basme,  pronounced  (baa'm^),  whence 
£.  ialm  (with  inserted  /.  due  to  Latin) ;  the  J  is  organic,  and 
«<  once  sounded,  the  Lat.  form  being  bahamum.  We  find 
ibo  cases  in  which  the  A.  F.  sound  of  a  as  (aa)  is  retained 
before  IS,  it,  and  even  sc  {=sk).  Passer,  to  pass  ;  pas/our,  a 
pfflWr ;  paiture,  pasture ;  piastre,  plaster ;  rascaylte,  a  rabble, 
wbence  E.  raseal.     For  other  developments  of  as,  see  under 

}64.    A;    OB   treated   in    English    open   accented 

I  enables.  This  is  mod.  E.  long  a  ;  really  a  diphthong,  viz. 
^1-  It  commonly  arises  from  the  A.  F.  free  accented  a. 
(l)  If  the  A.  F,  a  comes  at  the  end  of  an  open  syllable, 
B  N  devebped  into  E,  a  (ei).  Examples  are  -.—lii-i-le, 
hiiy.  A'ilr^,  able;  ea-b/e.  cable;  ia-6lc,  table;  la-hour, 
Uuur;  la-hour,  tabour,  tailor.  Ba-coun,  bacon.  Ba-ein^, 
buin;  eka-ee,  s.  chase;  de-fa-eer,  to  deface;  em-hra-ctr,  to 
etubrace ;  tn-h-ecr,  to  enlace ;  es-pa-ce,  space  ;  /a-ce,  face ; 
ifo-rt,  grace  ;  ma-cr,  a  mace ;  pla-ct.  place  ;  fr(i-«,  trace  ; 
,  nation.     De-gra-der,    to  degrade.      Wa-/re,   wafer. 


'  I  diiiilc  the  wnti3s  into  lyllables  as  I  snppoK  they  were,  for  con- 
Tcnlaicc.  prooonnccl  hj  speakers  who,  of  coekc,  knew  nothing  as  to  the 
oa(^  ol  the  wordt.  The  etymological  division  of  a  wotd  into  iti  com- 
poucM  KCtloiu  U  qnile  aiiothet  matter.  When  we  add  -en  to  fate,  we 
It  it  Uhten  ;  lei'kti;  rather  than  tai-en. 

it,  <i  were  pronounced  (le,  (l). 

kvoL-  a.  C 
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A-gu-t,  ague.  Aa-ge  (aa-ja),  M. E.  aage^  age,  age;  <a-gt, 
cage ;  en-ga-gtr,  to  engage ;  es-ta-ge,  stage  ;  ^o-^f,  gage  ; 
p<^-ge,  page ;  ra-ge,  rage  ;  wa-ge,  wage  ;  c<m-/a-gi-iin.  conta- 
gion ;  eo-ra-g(t)-ouSy  courageous.  A-ii-tn,  alien;  ba-le,  a 
bale ;  tnai-U  {maa*b),  with  silent  i  (§  53),  male ;  tna-lt,  a 
bag,  whence  E,  ma/7-bag  ;  blas-mtr,  later  bta-mer,  to  btamc  : 
rfa-mc,  dame  ;  des-da-mer,  to  disclaim  ;  fa-mt,  fame.  Ca-nyn, 
canine.  Dra-ptr,  draper ;  rs-ca-per,  to  escape ;  es-la-pU, 
staple.  Bla-soun,  blazon ;  t-va-si-oun,  evasion.  A-ba-Irt, 
pp.  a-ba-hi.  to  abate,  compare  a-ba-le-meni,  sb.  abatement ; 
da-le,  dale  (period) ;  da-la,  dales  (fruit) ;  pa-Ind,  patent 
(pei'tani,  ako  pffifanl) ;  pia-tt,  plaie  ;  ra-le,  rale  ;  trans-la-Ur , 
to  translate  ;  pa-li-en-ce,  patience  ;  ma-lron,  matron  (mei-tran, 
somrtimfs  mEI-ran) ;  pa'trrm,  patron  (pei'tren,  snmelimt! 
ptelTan) ;  na-tti-re  (naalyyre),  ndture  (nei'char).  Ca-ve. 
cave  ;  fa-vour,  favour ;  gra-ve,  grave  ;  na-vi-e,  navy  ;  pa-vc- 
mtnt,  pavement ;  sa-vt-ur,  saviour ;  sa-vour-tr,  to  savour ; 
sa-vur,  s.,  a  savour ;  ma-ser  (maa'zer),  a  mazer,  a  kind  of  bowi. 

We  also  find  sa-ver,  to  save ;  but  t!ie  usual  spelling  is 
sauver.  So  also  sa/f/y  is  from  M.  E.  saue/e  (P.  Plowman)  ; 
but  the  A,  F.  form  is  usually  sauveli.  In  the  same  way,  to 
cha/e  is  from  A.  F.  sc  ehau/er,  to  beat  oneself;  see  under  An. 
See  Cha/e  in  the  New  E.  Diet. 

(2)  If  the  accented  syllable  is  closed  by  the  letter  s,  the 
vowel  a  remains  long,  and  is  developed  as  (ei);  even  in  some 
cases  where  it  is  followed  by  another  j  or  a  A  And  tlicrc 
are  a  few  words  in  which  the  vowei  remains  long  in  a 
closed  syllable. 

Bas,  adj.,  base  ;  cas,  M.  E.  caas,  cas,  case  (circumstance) ; 
kas-le,  s.,  haste;  has-ter,  v.,  to  haste;  has-tif,  adj.,  hasty; 
pasi,  L.  A.  705,  more  correctly  ;>(7f ft,  paste;  laal,  s.  (feel), 
taste ;  las-Ur,  to  taste ;  wast,  s.,  a  waste ;  was-ltr,  v.,  10 
waste.  So  also  debal,  debate ;  eslat,  estate,  stJte,  Here 
bitlongs  A.  F.  darcc.  a.  dace,  which,  after  losing  its  trilletl  r, 

J  since  developed  regularly. 
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<5)  Other  examples 
>  n&sal,  are  Ibc  fol 


which  the  vowel  becomes  (ei) 
ng.  Cham-brt,  chamber ;  dan- 
;ier,  dAttgcT  ;  Jtamme,  also  Jiam-if,  a  flame;  an-gf-le,  an 
jngd ;  thaa-gtr,  [o  change  ;  ti-tran-ge,  strange ;  fs-lran-gir , 
lo  estrange;  gran-gi,  also  graun-ge,  a  grange.  The  sb. 
'^9g<  is  spelt  (haungi  in  S.  R.  132  (a.  D.  1291)). 

(4)  At  has  become  (aer)  in  some  cases,  where  (ae) 
tcpresenis  Ihe  sound  of  ai  in  hair.  Parent,  parent ;  varier, 
lO*»r)f:  ivriaiKt,  variance,  U  becomes  (aea)  in  a-rars. 
K)Kf;  Wfdrr/tf,  scarcity ;  Ac/artr,  M.  E.Af/orm,  to  declare. 
}  66.  E  (Bhort).  Compare  the  development  oi  A'm^  48. 
(i)  lis  regular  development  is,  ihai  it  becomes  the 
modem  short  open  e  in  rut,  jel,  in  E.  closed  syllables.  1 
1,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  >',  consider  the  combinations 
ftiM,  eti,  er,  separately. 

(>)  Short  e  is  someiimes  altered  to  short  1. 
i The  following  are  examples:— 

(l)  RtbtUt,  rel>el ;  treble,  treble ;  ejffecl,  b.,  effect ;  dirrtt,    , 

;;/*■*, peck;  rcrnrrf,  record;  rcrtoKr,  rector;  suspecler,\,o 

Ct;  KTMwrf,  second;  affection;  correction  ;  ekclion\Jleccher. 

■flncher  (arrow-maker) ;  credilour.  creditor ;  tdcfier  (to  build). 

ptdify;  iHfdler,  to  meddle.     Ne/u,  nephew.     Legal,  legate  ; 

I.E.  fglentier,  whence  E.  eghntine;  negligence,  negli- 

Allrger,  to  allege  ;  pifggf.  a  pledge.     Esc/ies,  chess ; 

,  a  chess-board,  whence  E.  chequer.      Accepter,  lo 

;  tfpire,  a  sceptre  (with  prefixed  s,  due   to  Greek); 

i  a  deputy ;   excepcim,  exception ;    Upctrl,   a  leopard 

b  inserted  0,  due  to  Latin);  Uprt,  a  leper;  scpukre.  sepul- 

e  (wvth  rA  for  f).     £quile,  equity.     Abtltemtnt,  abetment ; 

V,  abettor ;  breteuhe  (a  wooden  parapet),  a  brettis  {a.-- 

wbyshirc),  usually 'brattice';  rf<-/fr,  debt  (with  ignorant 

1  of  b,  vol.  i.  %  303,  p.  324);   discretion,  discretion; 

'  /*r,  lo  j«;  W/rr,  a  letter;  mttai,  metal-     Breveti,  brevity; 

crepati,  crevice;  evidence,  evidence;  levtr,  to  lev)';  teverer, 

D  sever.     Texture,  texture. 
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(2)  In  a  very  few  cases,  e  has  been  altered  to  short 
/.  Ahregger^  to  abridge;  irepei^  in  the  pi.  trepez^  H.  1017, 
M.E.  trevet^  Bury  Wills,  ed  Tymms,  p.  100  (1504),  a  trivet. 
In  the  former  case  there  seems  to  have  been  some  association 
with  bridge  ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  with  tripod. 

The  e  seems  to  have  been  short  in  A.  F.  creche^  a  crib,  man- 
ger, M.  E.  crecche,  also  cracche^  later  cratch  (Spenser). 

Ey  in  a  closed  syllable,  is  rarely  lengthened ;  for  examples, 
see  under  long  E  (§  61). 

§  66.  EL.  (i)  The  development  of  el  is  almost  always 
regular,  remaining  as  el  in  £.  But-  in  a  few  cases  it  is  (2) 
weakened  to  short  i\  or  {3)  is  lengthened ;  see  under  long  E 

(§  61). 

(i)  Celle^  a  cell;  celer^  a  cellar;  compeller,  to  compel; 
deluge ;  elefant,  elephant  (with  Lat.  ph  for  old  f^ ;  feUm ; 
geluse^  geluz,  jealous ;  melodie^  melody ;  prelate  prelate ;  veluet, 
vehvet^  velvet. 

(2)  In  a  few  cases  it  is  altered  to  1';  gredil  (a  cooking 
utensil),  a  griddle.  In  the  case  oiY.,  pilgrim  {K.Y.pelerin, 
pelrin\  there  may  have  been  an  earlier  form  *pelegrin  (cf. 
Proven9al  pelegrin)^  but  I  have  not  yet  found  it ;  indeed,  the 
form  is  already  pelerin  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  3687. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that,  owing  to  the  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  the  word  is  really  Italian ;  if  so,  it  is 
the  oldest  Ital.  word  in  English.  The  change  from  if  to  m 
was  probably  due  to  the  word  pilgrimage ;  for  I  find  A.  F. 
pelrimage,  C.  A.  p.  116,  1.  55. 

§  57.  EM.  (i)  This  commonly  remains  as  em-,  except 
in  the  prefix  em-  (see  below),  and  in  the  word  ambush.  Of 
this  word  the  M.E.  form  was  embusche  or  enbusche,  from 
A.  F.  embuscher.  The  change  to  ambush  took  place  about 
A.D.  1550,  and  the  reason  for  the  change  is  not  certain*; 

^  I  think  the  change  was  dne  to  the  nasal  sound  of  the  e ;  cf.  O.  F. 
reng,  £.  rank^  etc. ;  see  $  58. 
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see  ibe  New  E.  Dictionary.     {3)  £"  in  nx  is  someiimcs  altered 
U  short  /.    Examples  are  as  follows. 

(1)  <4x.um^/<-r.  to  asKeinble ;  a/Am/ftr,  10  ailempt ;  blemir 
(iooeptive  stem  i/t/nist-),  to  blemish;  contempt;  emperur,  em- 
peror; gemme,  gem;  membre,  member;  memorie,  memory; 
rtmedk,  remedy;  ristmbler,  to  resemble;  kmfxsl;  temple; 
tamprer,  to  temper;  trembler,  to  tremble. 

(3)  But  when  the  prefix  em-  or  en-  is  followed  by  p,  it 

)  becomes  im-  (see  vol.  L  S  377,  p.  402).      Examples 

:  empeirtr,  to  impair ;   enparker,  [o  impark  (impound) ; 

peuhtr,    to    impeach ;    emperial,    imperial ;    emphder,    lo 

kipicad ;    naphrer,   to    implore ;    tnfxmerir,    tmpoverir,    to 

Kiverisb ;  emprisoner,  to  imprison. 
\  {  S8.  EN.     This  usually  (1)  remains  as  n> ;  but  we  also 
a  (3)  Off ;  and  (j)  in. 

(i)  Bemifiz  {t  =  ft),  a  benefit;  iena'con  (f  =  j),  benison; 
tti,  frenzy;  penance;  penon,  pennon;  tenant;  tenement; 
;  tenour ;  tenure  ;  comeneer,  to  commence  ;  defence ;  de- 
irt,  to  defend;  de/endaunt,  defendant;  conteacion,  conien- 
;  nuneioTt,  mcniion;  pmcirn,  pension;  amender,  to  amend; 
f ,  to  attend  ;  descendre,  to  descend ;  despendre,  to  spend 
\  43);  t:enJre,  lo  vend;  tntmite,  enmiiy;  <ngine,  engine; 
^ante  ig=j),  vengtaunce,  vengeance;  venison;  penne, 
I  pen ;  tmsure ;  emeignt,  ensign  ;  offense,  offence ;  offendre, 
"»  oflend;  sens,  sense,-  /^xj  (time),  tense;  apprenlis  (a=/j, 
»),  fl/rrt(A>,  apprentice  ;  assent;  aulentik,  H.E..  iiutmtii, 
t  E.  autfienlik  (by  Greek  influence),  autheniic  ;  avenlure, 
C.E.  avenlure,  in  Caxton  adventure  (by  Latin  influence),  adven- 
:;  cwMrttAr,  to  consent ;  enlrer,X.o  enia;  plenle,  plenty;  sena- 
tTiSKnator;  sentence;  ienle,  a.  tenl;  r^n/ir,  vent  (i.  e.  sale); 
;  envy ;  dtnuin,  M.  E.  dtn&ein,  a  denizen  {with  inserted 
;  perhaps  by  influence  of  citizen). 

(a)  In  modem  F.,  the  difference  between  en  and  an  has 
Mr.  Sweet  marks  llic  pronunciation  of  en  in  dent 
nth  the  same  symbol  as  the  an  in  manquer;   and  so  does 
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Littr^.  Mr.  Nicol  remarks  that  the  assimilation  of  nasal  e 
to  nasal  a  did  not  begin  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  is  not  yet  universal  in  France,  though  it  became  general 
a  century  later.  In  the  Song  of  Roland  there  are  several 
cases  of  mixture  in  the  assonances  ent  and  ant. 

There  are  traces  of  this  even  in  M.  E.  and  in  E.  A.  F.  and 
M.  E.  hren^  refuse,  is  now  bran ;  just  as  O.  F.  hren  is  now 
F.  bran.  So  also  A.  F.  estendard,  a  standard ;  A.  F.  rency  rank.^ 
Much  later  examples  are  pansy,  from  F.  pens/e  (see  Littr6) ; 
dandelion,  from  deni  de  lion ;  and  tamper  from  F.  tempirer. 

(3)  Owing  to  the  E.  tendency  to  turn  en  into  in  (vol.  i. 
§  377,  p.  402),  we  find  cases  in  which  this  has  happened 
even  in  words  of  A.  F.  origin.  A.  F.  amenuser^  M.E.  ame- 
nusen,  appears  as  amenyshe  in  the  York  Wills,  and  amynysshe 
in  Palsgrave.  It  is  probable  that  E.  minish  is  rather  an 
aphetic  form  of  aminish  than  a  new  formation;  though 
Cotgrave  gives  menuiser,  to  minish.  Either  way,  the  change 
is  established  for  this  word.  A.  F.  menestral,  M.E.  menestral^ 
menstral,  minstrel  \  a  minstrel.  Menever,  miniver  (with 
weakening  of  unaccented  e  to  /*).  In  the  same  way  ink, 
M.E.  enke,  presupposes  an  A. F.  * enke,  answering  to  the 
O.  F.  enque  cited  in  Littrd,  s.  v.  encre.  We  already  find  ynk 
in  late  A.  F.,  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  i.  404. 

Hence  also  many  words,  formerly  beginning  with  en-,  now 
begin  with  /*«-,  a  result  which  was  helped  by  substitution  of 
the  Lat.  in-  for  F.  en-,  A.  F.  encens  is  now  incense ;  see  more 
examples  below. 

(a)  I  here  give  a  list  of  words  which  all  begin  with  en- 
in  A.  F.,  and  therefore  have  a  good  right  to  the  same  prefix 
in  modem  E,  Enamel,  enamour,  aichain,  enchant,  encline^ 
enclose,  eticounter,  encumber,  encumbrance,  endenture,  enditCy 
endorse,  endow,  endure,  enfeeble,  engage,  engender,  engendrure^ 
engine,  engross,  enhance,  enjoin,  enjoy,  enlace,  enlarge,  enmity ^ 

'  So  also  arrange  is  from  A.  F.  arenger;  sse  §  61. 
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n^HTf,  tnriek,  mtoit,  tinampit,  fsign,  ensue,  ailail,  mltr, 
ttUiet,  tnticemtnl,  entire,  rnlirely,  entille,  tnlomb, 
j/rath,  mirtal,  mtry,  envelop,  envenom^  envious,  environ, 
Vrl  we  find  in  Shakespeare  such  forms  as  incline, 
^Ktwre,  mJuranee,  inquire;  and  ihcre  is  often  much  un- 
ia\j  as  to  the  form  lo  be  used. 
{6)  In  tbc  following  words,  ihe  change  to  in-  is  veil 
>iisbcd.  £ncmse,  incense :  encreet,  s.,  increase ;  tn/ant, 
:  fnqmtle,  inquest.  In  these  four  words  the  in-  re- 
I  tJic  accent.  (Cf.  A.  F.  engine,  engine,  constantly  pro- 
1  as  (inj'dn),  though  those  wlio  go  by  spelling  reject 
Also:  encorre  (o=short  u),  10  incur;  tniTeHre  (2  p.  pi. 
!■  aartteerea),  to  increase ;  endenture,  indeniure ;  endiler,  to 
X  [fiUse  spelling  for  indite,  as  the  pronunciation  (indai-t) 
w];  endilemenl,  an  indicimcnl  (ridiculous  spelling  for 
ml) ;  endilour,  an  indictor  (for  indiUr) ;  en/ormer,  to 
tnftrnal,  mfernai ;  enfiamber,  to  inflame ;  en/ormer, 
n;  tHMabiler.  lo  inhabit;  etthtrile,  pp.  seised  of  an 
Lnce,  whence  E.  inlierit ;  ensenier,  to  inscnse  (inrorni) ; 
i  intent;  mierrer,  to  inter;  enlerlascer,  to  interlace. 
feeven  find  cases  in  which  the  Lat.  negative  prefix  in-  is 
n  «-,  as  in  A.  V.  enferm,  infirm,  en/ermite,  infirmity. 

it  least,  this  habit  of  clianging  en-  into  in-  has 
f.     The  A.  F.  endtmer,  to  endow,  was  seen  lo 
Q  the  simpler  F.  douer,  and  was  refashioned  in  the 
r,  or  indue ;  and  Shakespeare  uses  all  three  forms, 
1^  <KdW,  and  indue,  in  the  same  sense ;   cf.  Gen.  xsx. 
^  »hcrc  the  Vulgale  version  has  ■  Dotavit.'     But  in  Luke 
V.  49  the  Vulgale  has  induantini,  showing  that  die  E.  endue 
'»» confused  with  the  Lai.  induere. 

\  69.  £R.  This  is  devcloiwd  in  various  ways,  some  of  the 
'iristions  being  due  to  the  loss  of  trill  of  the  r,     I  shall  take 
I  Ok  am  first  in  ivliich  the  trill  is  retained 

(1)  The  trill  is  retained  when  the  r  (sometimes  written 
*)  comes  after  the  accented  vowel  and  before  another 
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vowel.  Examples:  heril^  a  beryl;  heron^  a  heron;  meriU, 
merit ;  peril,  peril ;  veriie,  verity ;  verai,  very. 

(2)  In  two  cases,  err  has  become  (aer) ;  A.  F.  ferrour^ 
M.  Ys,ferroury  ferrar,  ferrer,  a  farrier.  The  change  of  final 
-ar,  -^r,  to  -ier  was  due  to  analogy  with  such  words  as  bow- 

yer  {^dozthier),  lauhyer  {=lawier),  sazv-yer,  cloth-ier^furr-ier^ 
tpurr-ier,  hos-ier,  etc.;  we  still  find  Ferrar,  Farrer,  Farrar, 
in  use  as  proper  names.  So  also  errant  (wandering),  arrant ; 
see  the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary. 

(3)  Owing  to  qu  preceding  it,  er^  later  ar,  has  become 
(or);  A.F.  quereU,  M. E.  querele,  later  quarrel,  now  pro- 
nounced as  (kworal). 

(4)  The  trill  is  commonly  lost  when  er  is  followed  by  a 
consonant  or  now  ends  a  word.  In  such  a  case,  the  regular 
development  is  into  the  obscure  sound  (99),  as  in  herd,  bird, 
surd. 

Examples  are  numerous.  It  now  ends  a  word  in  the 
following :  averer,  averrer,  to  aver ;  de/errir,  to  defer ;  enterrer, 
to  inter ;  errer,  to  err. 

It  is  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  following:  herbe, 
herb;  amer dement,  amercement;  mercerie,  mercery;  merci, 
mercy;  perche,  perch  (in  measurement  of  length);  herce, 
hearse ;  rehercer,  to  rehearse ;  sercher,  to  search ;  guerdon, 
guerdon ;  verdur,  verdure ;  Juremite,  (syncopated  to)  hermit ; 
nerf,  nerve ;  serf,  serf;  clergie,  clergy ;  verge,  verge ;  nurle, 
merle  (blackbird) ;  afermer,  to  affirm  (with  1  for  e,  by  Latin 
influence) ;  enfermite,  infirmity  (the  same) ;  eskermir  (incep- 
tive stem  eskermiss'),  to  skirmish  (with  /  for  e)]  herminty 
ermine,  ermine;  sermoun,  sermon;  ierme,  term;  vermine^ 
vermin;  serpent,  serpent;  adversite,  adversity;  persone^ 
person;  revers,  reverse;  ceriein,  certain;  reverter,  to  revert; 
vertu,  virtue  (with  1  for  e,  by  Latin  influence) ;  servaunt,  ser- 
vant ;  service,  service. 

(5)  But  when  the  trill  is  lost,  there  are  also  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  sound  of  er  is  turned  into  the  sound  of  ar 
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h  OBtriDed  r,  which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  but  the  long 
1  (to).  Thus  eleri  is  now  pronounced  as  (klaak),  at 
J  rale  in  London.  An  attempt  is  made  to  represent  this 
ledcaU)^  by  changing  er  into  ar  in  most  cases,  as  when, 
tg>  we  write  garner  for  'h\.^.  gerner}  Examples  are: 
ktritrintr  (tilth  *'  sounded  as  y),  M.  E.  herbergemr,  a  har- 
binger (vrilh  insertion  of  n  before  the  sound  of  y,  and  loss 
of  second  r ;  cf.  missaiger  for  missager) ;  dtrk,  a  clerk ; 
firmt,  a  farm  ;  gerlaundt,  a  garland ;  gftier,  gamer ;  herntis, 
\atxaas. ;  mtrrcille,  marvel ;  ptrdn's,  pirdritt,  also  parlrtit, 
partriilgc;  perctil  (Wright's  Vocab.  i.  139),  M.  E,  pirsil, 
)iSjtt paril-j!  (with  added ^■),  parsley  ;  ptnorif,  parson  (doublet 
<i  ftrion,  above);  leritaitt,  strianl,  seriauni  (with  i=j), 
It  (saajani). 
(S)  In  cases  where  tr  or  trf  originally  ended  a  word, 
1  in  some  cases  where  fr  is  followed  by  s  or  by  ct  (pro- 
d  OS  «),  the  vowel  is  lengthened  in  modern  E. ;  see 
lender  latg  E,  in  §  61  (3), 

fflO.  SB-     The  (  in  the  combination  ei  remains  short, 
t  is  followed  by  another  letter,  as  in  /rtsjtat  (trespass), 
!■«  when  the  accent  has  been  shifted  on  to  it,  as  in  E.  d/tfri 
31  fi.F.  Jts&/.     Otherwise,  i  does  not  shorten  the  vowel 
■  fa  to  E,  closed  accented  syllable. 

Enmples  of  regular  development  are : — 

(i)  Cases  in  which  w  was  formerly  unaccented:  besdni. 

W*  Iwuit  (in  heraldry) ;  dts^rl,  desert  (a  wilderness) ;  presM, 

I ■■£. /r/j(^/,  Chaucer,  C.  T..  B.  4171,  present,  adj.;  rapit. 

And    in    the   following  words   we  have  the  same 

d  denoted  by  ntr : '  fisaun!,  pheasant  (with  ph  for  f) ; 

vf,  measure ;  Irtsor,  M.  E.  Iresor,  treasure. 

TO  Hud  or  for  <r  in  A.F.  "fim pankmin  octan  tat penkt 
K  E,  fanhmtnf,  with  cxcruccnl  I. 
'  b  iptaliog  o(  (he  piunuDcuition  in  1570,  Ellis  renuuk^— *  Even 
•ItUltr  period  ta  was  often  nsti)  for  (e),  ihe  shoil  vovrtl';  E.  E,  t*. 
P-  TV  '•  >ai)  ■gain .  at  p.  80,  he  ciplnin*  Sulcsbury'i  proDDDciBtioa  of 
"'Vuitt  u  bting  lini'yyr)  in  1547. 
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(2)  Cases  in  which  s  is  followed  by  another  consonant ; 
rescouSy  s..  M.  E.  rescous,  (now)  rescue  (final  s  lost  by  con- 
fusion with  the  verb) ;  descant  (a  mode  of  song),  descant,  s. ; 
lescoun,  lescon,  M.  E.  kssoun^  lesson  ;  irespas^  s.,  a  trespass  ; 
vesprey  vesper ;  /es  (better  spelt  /esse,   see  Godefroy,  s.  v. 

faisse\  fess  (in  heraldry) ;  assessour^  assessor ;  confesser,  to 
confess ;  destresce,  s.,  distress ;  excesse,  excess ;  message^ 
message  ;  messe  (dish  of  meat),  S.  R.  279,  a  mess ;  presse^  s., 
a  press  (throng) ;  redresser^  to  redress ;  vessel^  vessel ;  de- 
pression,  depression ;  oppressioun,  oppression ;  re/rescht'r,  to 
refresh ;  sesstoriy  session ;  aresi,  s.,  arrest ;  chestaine^  M.  E. 
chestaine,  chestein,  chesten,  whence  chesien-nuf,  now  syncopated 
to  chestnut,  chesnut ;  destine^  destiny ;  gcste,  a  jest ;  molester ^ 
to  molest ;  question,  question ;  requeste,  s.,  request ;  revestre, 
to  revest ;  tester,  tester  (of  a  bed) ;  vester,  to  vest ;  vesz^  L.  C. 
125,  M.  E.  veche,vtich. 

The  e  is  also  short  in  mesuage,  M.  E.  mesuage,  messuage ; 
but  it  was  probably  at  first  long,  as  it  is  related  to  A.  F. 
mees,  a  house,  messuage  (Britton,  ii.  251). 

(3)  Es  is  altered  to  is  in  the  prefixes  des-,  mes- 
(probably  by  association  with  the  Lat.  prefix  dis-  and  the  E. 
prefix  mis-) ;  and  sometimes  in  other  words.  Descord,  s., 
discord ;  destaunce,  distance  (and  also  in  cases  where  des-  is 
unaccented);  meschief,  mischief;  mescreant,  adj.,  miscreant 
(and  in  cases  where  mes-  is  unaccented).  Compare  :  lesarde, 
M.  E.  lesarde,  lizard.  For  cases  in  which  the  e  in  es  is  now- 
long,  see  under  long  B,  in  §  61  (b). 

§  61.  E  (long).  Modern  E.  long  e  (ii).  Compare  the 
development  of  long  a,  in  §  54. 

In  Tudor  English,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the 
close  and  open  e,  which  were  represented,  respectively,  by  ee 
and  ea ;  but  both  are  now  sounded  alike.  The  former  is 
also  written  with  a  single  e,  as  in  cedar,  A.  F.  (as)seger  is 
now  (beysiege,  with  ie  =  (ii).  A.  F.  regne  (xhn'y^,  with  y  as 
y  in  yea)  is  now  reign.     These  developments  are  exhibited 
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r,  (a)  at  llw  veA  of  an  open  syll^e  :  and  (b)  in  a  closed 

{a)  Xn  open  syllables.     I  Grai  give  ihe  cases  in  which 

;  TndoT  sprlting  keeps  e  ot  tt;  and  I  include  ihe  cases  in 

"which  die  A.  F.  has  a.     It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  repeat 

befc  that,  in  ihe  cambinalton  ts.  the  s  sometimes  merely 

maiks  the  TOwel-lrnglh  and  was  silent. 

{})  Dttrt,  decree;  Regret,  degre,  degree;  srt,  te.  see  (of 
biUdkOp).     Agrt-a-ile.   agreeable;    de-i-/f.    deity,     /■'e-ile, 
t; gltSt, glehe.  St-fra',s.,M.K.  ucrte (ohsalele),  replaced 
e  bter  F.  form  tftrei,  sdcret ;  fire-crfit.  precept.    Ca-lhe- 
',  fcm.  adj.,  cathedral ;  et-drr,  a  cedar ;  cre-dtnct,  cre- 
e ;  ^r»<^^ff,  to  proceed.     /.^-^cW-c.  kgend;  le-gi-oun, 
',  rt-gi-oun,  region.      Fe-mr-ie,  fem,  adj.,  M.  'E./rmile, 
Mtftmtdt  (Seven  Sages,  ed.  Weber,  3721),  T^male  (wiih  a 
r,  bj  association  with  male,  which  is  etymological ly  un- 
icd).      Biai-/e-mrr,    M,  E.    Mas/rmen,    to    blaspheme 
lb /I*  for/). 

In  the  same  way  we  may  accotmi  for  the  development  of 
A-F.  111^*1,  mean,  i.  e.  intermediate,  as  in  tn  te  mecn  temps,  in 
|lW  nKaniiRie,  B.  i.  331 ;  A.F.  ve-il,  later  PiV,  veal.     So  also 
I'^Mi  later  forms  d€-in,  den,  a  dean  ;  see  Ea  in  §  Si. 

(1)  In  some  words  it  is  now  used  for  ft,  with  Ihe  same 
Wntl  (rf  (ii),  without  any  very  clear  reason.  Hence  the  fol- 
Wing  also  belong  here.  A-che-vtr,  M.  E.  af  Art'™,  to  achieve  ; 
|*fi^WHiirfl/,  achievement;  eht-ve-taigne,  ehe-ve-laiit,  M.  E. 
(,  chitfiain.  So  also  A.  F.  chef,  M.  E.  chff,  chief ;  but 
■In  Oii)  case  we  also  find  chUf  both  in  A.  F.  and  M.  E.,  and 
|uc  louad  intended  was  probably  a  very  sliort  1"  followed  by  an 
d  t  (c),  which  was  soon  smoothed  iiilo  simple  (te). 
■Scittu  notes  (5  280)  that  (in  a  similar  way  and  inde- 
Iftndnuly)  {-AjV  became  ckt.  in  continental  French,  ai  the  end 
■(•f  (tie  thirteenth  century ;  cf.  mod.  K.  chef. 

(S^  Again,  we  find  that  mod.  £.  (ii)  is  also  denoted  by 
KTiidor  spelling  At,  which  signified  that  (ee)  had  an  open 
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sound  (vol.  I.  §301,  p.  322).  The  M.  E.  sj-mbol  for  both  the 
close  and  open  e  was  the  same,  though  the  sound  was  not 
the  same,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  word's  earlier  history 
reveals  a  difference  of  origin.  This  has  been  already  noted 
with  regard  lo  words  of  A,S.  origin,  but  it  is  sometimes 
true  also  of  words  of  A.  F.  origin.  Thus  E.  proceed  is  from 
M.  E.  procidtn,  with  long  close  (e),  from  A.  F.  procedcr,  Lai. 
procedere  ;  but  E.  filtad  is  from  M.  E.  ptedai,  with  long 
(e),  from  A.  F.  ptedtr,  earlier  spelUnga  pleider,  plai'dcr,  a 
due  to  the  sb. //flfy,  a  plea,  haX..  placitum.  In  the  former  ■ 
the  original  vowel  was  Lat.  i)  in  the  laller  case, 
dif'hihong,  Lat.  a  +  i.  The  spelling  with  ea,  or  with 
cannot  always  be  relied  upon  as  a  sure  guide,  but  is 
observing.  The  following  may  be  noted ;  but  ihe  lists  giveii- 
under  Ai,  Ea,  Ee,  Ei,  should  be  compared. 

Bre-che,  breach;  em-pes-cher,  em-pe-cker,  lo  impeach;  pn- 
ehcr,  lo  preach.'  Em-ple-dcr,  implead ;  which  compare  with 
pk-dtr  {older  forms  pkider.  plaider),  to  plead  ;  bt-del,  a  beadle, 
(also)  bedell.*  £gl',  eagle ;  e-gre  (also  atgre),  eager ;  nie-gre, 
meagre.  Con-ce-ler,  to  conceal ;  re-ve-ler,  to  reveal.  Srt- 
me,  a  bream.  A-pc-ser,  10  appease ;  re-snun  (earlier  rn'soun, 
raisoun),  reason  ;  sesoun  (earlier  sa'soun,  sahuti),  seasoun ;  Ire- 
soiin  (earlier  Irmoun,  /raisoun),  treason.  F(-lur-r,  feature; 
ire-Ur  (earlier  trailer),  to  treat ;  Ire-lis,  trai-tie,  a  treaty. 

See  also  under  En  in  §  6a  (a). 

Note. — The  old  A.  F.  leon  (whence  M,  E.  Itoun).  a  lion,  was 
replaced  by  F.  lion,  which  accounts  for  the  mod.  F-.  form. 

(li)  In  closed  ayllablsa.  The  E.  t  is  long  in  a  closed 
syllable,  only  in  some  cases  where  the  A,  F.  e  is  followed 
by  s,  or  even  by  si;  and  in  a  few  other  cafes. 

Cesser,  to  cease ;  decet,  decease  ;  deserts  (former  s  at  first 
sounded,   afterwards    silent),  diScrease    (cf.    dtatre,   v.,   to 

'  Also  freuhcr,  but  the  j  is  silent  and  laorganic,  and  mertly  denotes 
yowcl-ltDgth  ;  just  as  impesiker  =  emftcktr  {E.  imftath'^. 
■  The  lonn  btMl  nnsweis  better  to  A.  F.  btdtlU,  L.  A.  18a. 


decrease);  grtut,  grtei,  grease;  ftiertts.  s^  Increase  (cf. 
tmrtttrt.  v.,  lo  increase) ;  Its.  Uts.  a  lease;  so  also:  ttit 
(older  spel&n^  tiu,  aise),  ease ;  fifi.  ftfs  (older  spellings 
* ptiM,  pais,  v.),  peace.  In  the  worJ  Jantnu,  demesne,  ihc  s 
Bwnljr  narks  vov«]-lcngih,  and  still  does  so  in  mod.  £.  To 
diete  «e  aay  add :  ksle.  bcasl ;  ftsle.  feast ;  vords  in  which 
the  t  ms  originall}'  short. 

{•S.  (l).  EL  Ap^l,  apptl,  an  appeal;  vtl  (=  vtel\ 
vcal  (lit.  a  calf).  A;  in  §  6i  (a),  the  £.  sound  is  sometimes 
written  iV.  We  find  that  ihe  M.E,  (-«/«»,  lo  line  the 
imidc  of  a  room,  produced  a  sb.  cttiing  or  sreliag,  also 
qwU  deling,  and  14^10  varied  to  ttiling.  This  I  take  to 
be  the  explanation  of  E.  ceiliHg.  the  inner  covering  of  the 
toof  of  a  room.  The  M.  E.  eeelm  was  formed  from  A.  F.  erti, 
n*cil  to  mean  'a  tester  of  a  bed,'  R.  W.  51  (a.d.  1361): 
from  A.  F.  cil,  for  fid.  heaven.  The  A.  F.  spelling  eel  b  not 
ODOommon ;  sec  the  Vie  dc  St.  Auban ;  and  cf.  Song  of 
RoUnd.  The  use  of  the  word  may  have  been  influenced  by 
La.  eaelare,  to  adorn.    Sec  Ceil  in  tlie  New  E.  Diet. 

(i)  En.  When  i  precedes  h,  the  mod.  E.  keeps  nearly 
iht  old  vowel  sound  in  some  cases,  instead  of  changing 
it  to  (ii).  Arener  (also  arrsnrr,  with  fs>ee.  Other  spellings 
•"Wf,  araimr),  to  arraign ' ;  rtfrener.  to  refrain  ;  suilrntr. 
to  siKiain.  Very  similar  are  ihe  following :  rrgne,  M.  E. 
'(pv,  reign  (with  silent  g.  though  it  was  once  sounded 
WiMe  the  loss  of  final  e :  gn  representing  the  same  sound  as 
n  Ital.  regno,  though  »  was  probably  often  used  in  place  of 
l)p  Be  it  observed  ihal  tlie  accented  e  in  regne  was  originally 
'^rt.  Urn  belongs  also  resne  (with  s  as  e,  which  afterwards 
l*caine  silent),  a  rein  for  a  horse's  bridle. 

(3)  Br.  \Vhen  an  A.  F.  word  ends  in  -er  or  -tre 
i=tr-e).  Ihe  modem  sound  of  the  e  is  (ii),  written  either 
*»  *»,  ra,  or  If ;  and  this  takes  place  even  when  the  A.  F.  t 
*U originally  liorl.  As  ee:  (Aere.  cheer;  fifr,  a  peer. 
'  The  fin  Ihe  moit.  E.  form  Ui  lite  *nd  uselcH  insertion. 
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ea:  arere.  arrear  ;  eltr,  clear;  rm-garde,  rear-guard,  : 
which  another  Torm  was  rcri-viarde,  wilh  the  &ame  E 
slill  kepi  as  rerrjcard  in  our  Bibles,  Num.  x.  ag ;  Jos.  ' 
I  Sam.  sxix.  z ;  Isa.  lii.  t  z :  Iviii.  8.  and  presenting  a  stumblinf 
block  to  the  unwary  reader.  I  have  heard  it  read  as  / 
reward  in  the  two  latter  passages,  where  the  sense 
reward,'  if  understood  as  'full  reward,'  is  not  allogetlX 
inappropriate,  t'f  the  old  word  reTt-supptr,  from  A.  F.  rtrt- 
siiper,  W.  W.  5785.  Asie  (when  j  or  r^  follows) : /rrj,  adj., 
fierce ;  perrer,  to  pierce ;  lerce,  tierce  {the  canonical  hour  so 
called).  In  these  words  the  inserted  i  perhaps  arose  as  a 
short  parasitic  sound  immediately  following  \\\e /,  p,  or  /. 
Lastly,  I  have  lo  mention  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  /rert,  which 
should  have  become  /rttr,  but  has  actually  been  developed 
inioyriiir,  just  as  A.  S,  Ar/r,  M.  E.  trere,  is  now  lirt'ar,  and 
M.  E.  qutr,  quere,  13  now  quire,  ihough  spelt  ehoir. 

(4)  E btforr  single f,  k,  or  /  (in  some  cases).  Bff,  bccf: 
here  the  A,  F,  form  was  originally  hoef.  also  written  l^eof,  and 
the  diphthong  was  reduced  to  rr  or  /.  /V/,  M.  'E./rrt.Jeit,  a 
Teat ;  here  the  A.  F.  /el  was  used  in  the  sense  of  '  deed,"  i.  c. 
a  legal  document,  and  it  comes  from  older  spell ingsyJ'rf./arf, 
Our  tsrhcat  is  from  A.  F.  athtle,  earlier  (schatlt ;  the  verb  was 
nchcltr,  eschaehr,  whence  eschelur,  an  escheater  or  eschcaior. 
Hence,  by  aphaeresis,  fheal,  a.,  fhtal.  v„  and  chiaUr. 

In  a  few  words  the  e  seems  10  have  been  originally  short, 
and  to  have  been  lengthened ;  as  in  href,  M.  E.  bnf,  brief 
(wilh  i<  for  re) ;  bek,  beak  ;  ntl  (whence  fem.  nttte,  \ .\  ncaL 
The  gh  in  Y..frdgkl  is  improper,  and  due  lo  association  with 
fraughi,  a  related  word  of  Scand.  origin.  Freight  should  be 
/reit,  variant  of_/rc/;  in  ihe  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty, 
vol.  i.  pp.  9>,  1 1  a.  we  find  the  sb.  fret,  frdit,  and  the  verb 
freler,  frtller.  It  is  hardly  an  A.  F.  word,  being  adoptrtl. 
rather,  from  the  French  of  the  Coniinenl. 

See  also  under  the  diphthongs  ai,  ei,  ae.  ea,  ie. 

J  OS.  I,  Y,     The  short  i\&  an  extremely  stable  sotmd  in 
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Eoftlish.  There  was  probably  llie  same  sliglit  differente 
between  the  A.  F.  and  the  M.  E.  sound  of  ihc  vowel  as  diere 
Etill  is  between  the  (*as  heard  twice  in  ihe  F.  _/fn(*and  ihe  E. 
J  in  jfff.  The  M.E.  sound  was  substituted  for  the  A.  F. 
sound,  and  that  was  all.  The  exceptions  arc  few  and  sliglit, 
and  are  noted  at  the  end  of  this  section.  Even  in  the 
comtMnaiion  ir  die  same  sound  remains  if  the  r  be  trilled  (as 
D  ipiril),  but  if  the  trill  be  lost  the  obscure  sound  results, 
I  M  in  virgin.  We  should  therefore  keep  the  unirilled  ir 
1  separate :  but  all  the  other  cases  can  be  considered  together. 
The  accented  t  is  short  in  E.  closed  syllables,  but  long  (i.  e. 
iSpbUiongal)  in  open  ones. 

We  may  also  consider  the  mod.  E.  short  y,  as  in  nyllablt. 
mpri,  at  the  same  lime.  The  sound  is  the  same,  and  the 
Symbol  is  usually  modern,  replacing  the  M.  E.  ('. 

XAalJ,  ribald  ;  iribuf,  tribute.     Vicairc,  vicar  ;  7.'irlor,  victor. 

AdieicK,  34A\Woxi;  (t^/rt-fimn,  affliction  ;  <-oni/M';<7un,  condition. 

[  JSmruktr.  to  enrich ;    richesct,  ricMsse,  M.  E.  rich/s-te,  riches. 

^  CoKodtrrr^,  to  consider  ;  idiol,  idiot.     Griffon,  griffin  {with  o 

Digfitli,  dignity  ;  ignoratince,  ignorance  ; 

%lA.'B..fig£r't,  Hgure;  7'(^ur,  vigour.  Pigoun  (with^=/), 

<;  V^t.  vigil,     BilU,  bill  (as  in  parliament) ;  billelle, 

sir  aiigenct,  diligence ;  piller.  pillar ;  pilar  1, pillory,  pillory  ; 

tillahU,   also   liUaht,  M.E.    sHiahk,  syllable;    villein,  vila'n, 

viDain.      Chimmet  (a  fire-place),   syncopated  to  chimney  ; 


imagi,  image;  limitt,  limit 
affinity ;  eontinuer,  to 
intianet,  inat^nce;  minislr/, 
primet,  pjinec  ;  vintler,  cur 
Dcm  syncopated  to  vintner, 
bjpocriie  (wiUi  h  supplied,  owing  to  knowledge  of  Greek), 
Miraile,  miracle;  mirtur,  mirrour,  M.E.  mirour,  mirror. 
/ttttf.  issue ;  prison,  prison ;  visagt,  visage ;  risHer,  to  visit ; 
*  The  >  in  Itiit  word  wu  originally  Ions :  't  wks  ihorteonl  before  Itie 


ipU,  adj.,  simple,  Affinile, 
tiurit  (=injurir),  injury; 
oppininn,  opinion,  opinion ; 
Daly  altered  to  M.E.  vinlmrr, 
Eicripture,  scripture ;  ypocritt. 
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ask).  Vsope,  hyssop.  CommtMt'on,  conunis- 
sion  ;  omissi'oun,  omission  ;  aj'tsioun,  M.  E.  avisioun,  a  vision 
(now  obsolete) ;  diviiioun,  division.  Agii/emftil,  M,  E. 
a-gii-te-menl,  agistment ;  Crislien,  Christian  (with  k  added, 
owing  to  knowledge  of  Greek) ;  raister,  to  resist.  Aejui  ~ 
to  acquit  i  n'liin  (O.F.  ciUain),  S.  R.  34  (a.  D.  izjs),  '. 
dirstyn,  S.  R.  381  (1363,  with  inserted  unexplained  s), 
citizen  ;  lUfre,  a  litter ;  pile,  pUct,  pity  ;  quit,  quite,  adj.  (free), 
quit;  quilatfce,  quittance;  vitailk,  M.T..zHatiic,  now  absurdl)- 
spell  wctuil '  instead  of  '  vittle '  (see  vol.  i.  §  303,  p.  3»5). 
Chitialrie,  chivalry;  dtlivertr}  to  deliver;  rivert^  river;  i 
wivre,  M,  E.  wivre,  wiver,  a  wivem  (in  heraldry,  with  added  j| 
as  in  bittern,  vol.  i.  5  347,  p.  372).  ^ 

Exceptions.  A.  F.  Irichfrit,  M.E,  tricherie  (Ancren  Riwie), 
also  spell  trechirie  (P.  Plowman),  treachery,  furnishes  an 
apparent  exception;  but  is  easily  explained.  Trtiherit  is 
really  the  older  form,  as  appears  from  the  etymology;  see 
my  Dictionary.  Cimiten,  M.  E.  a'milere  (obsolete),  replaced 
by  cemetery  m  the  sixteenth  century;  there  is  here  no  real 
change,  the  A.  F.  fonn  being  lost,  and  then  replaced  by  one 
much  nearer,  in  appearance,  to  the  Greek. 

It,  Yr  (untrilled).  When  ir  {or  yr)  is  untriJIed,  we  obtain 
a  sound  (33)  which  is  the  long  vowel  corresponding  to  the 
obscure  vowel  in  '  about '  (sbau'i).  Of.  E.  b(>d,  turn.  Ex- 
amples in  words  of  A,  F.  origin  are  rare.  1  can  instance 
mrgint.  a  virgin  (vaa-jin) ;  and  mirrt,  M.  E,  mirre,  myrrb 
(m;)3'),  respelt  according  to  the  Latin  method  of  spelling 
Greek  words. 

§  04. 1,  Y,  as  long  vowels.  The  development  of  long  i 
(or_y)  is  also  vt-ry  regular.  The  old  (ii)  sound  was  changed, 
first  to  (ei)'.  and  later  to  (ai).  which  is  its  present  sound.  Ii 
occurs   in  open  syllables,   or  before   s,   rarely   in   closed 

'  In  these  words  the  I  wn«  originally  long;  tt  woi sborlcncd  before  rr 
in  M.  E.  dtlivrtn,  viTrre, 

a  the  sixteenth  ccnturr;  Ellis,  E.  E.  P.  p.  iii. 
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kbtce;  see  the  treaunenl  of  ir  and  is,  as  discussed  below. 

It  nol  affected  by  a  following  I,  m,  oi  n\  I  therefore  treat 

,  along  with  the  rest.     Exceptions  are  few.     Il  is 

icularly  common  before  other  vowels,  from  which  it  is 

BC^Kirale;  thus  the  A.F.   combination  it  ot yi=l+t, 

t  is    usually  reduced   to    the  obscure  vowel  (a), 

ing  to  its  unaccented  position. 

{t)  In  open  ayllablea.     Cri,  a  cry;  cf.  dts-cri-,  base 

I  its-cri-re.  to  dcs-cry.     Affi-aun-ct,  affiance  ;  ix-U-aun-ct, 

■a-ing-f  (with  g  hard),  dialogue :  di-a-prt  (in  the 

^  diaprtn,  diapered,  R.  W.  73),  diaper:  gy-aunl\  L.  190, 

;  pi'-oaiZ-r,  viand.     5«-i4/^,  bible;  /('-&/,  libel.     Li-cetts-e, 

AI-UW,  an  ally ;  di-ml,  client ;  de-ni-rr,  to  deny ; 

*y  diet  (food) ;  a-pitr.  10  espy  ;  is-gui-er,  M,  E.  squi-er, 

«  ;  pi-f,  jae  (magpie) ;  pli-rr,  to  ply  ;  qui-tt-t,  adj.,  quiet. 

trif,  strife.     Ti-gre,  tiger.     Com-pi-Ur,  to  compile  ;  gm'-lr. 

le ;  si-len-ef,  silence.    Cri-mt,  crime  ;  pn'-me.  prime.    T)e- 

r,  decline  (in  the  phrase  tn  decline,  to  ils  decline,  to  ruin, 

743);  tn^li-Her,   to  encline,    incline;  ts-chi-ne,  chine 

b  aphacTc»s  of  ts-)  :  es-pi-nr,  spine  (a  thorn  :  with  aphesis 

f  t) ;  U-ne,   a   line ;  tni-nour,  a   miner.     Cri-our,  a  crier ; 

r,  M.  E.  diocise,  diocese  (with  e  for  ;*,  due  to  revival  of 

^fk) ;  ^w/i-,  M.E.  viol(,  a  vial   (with   a  for  0,  due  lo 

fwivalofGreek,  whence  also  the  queer  spelling  ^Am/)  ;  pri-or, 

prior ;  ri-cl-f,  riot ;  vi-o-lrn-n,  violence.    Cy-pres-ct,  cypress  ; 

■a-pk.  disciple  (already  in  use  before  the  Conquest,  in  the 

■S.  form  diitiput) ;  pi-pc,   a  pipe  (of  wine).     £n-di-ler, 

\r  endite  (compose  verse,  etc.) ;  mi-tre,  mitre ;  rt-ci-ttr,  to 

le;  /Wfr,  title.    Ar-n'-ver,  to  arrive ;  es-fri-vtr.  L.  R.  76, 

Ifsirive;  i-roi-rt,  ivoTy ;  r^vi-vre,  la  itv'ive. 

(i)Is,  Ts.  When  a  syllabic  is  closed  in  English  with  s. 
r  sounded  as  t,  the  A.F,  (',  which  was  in  fact  free, 
S  developed  into  E.  (ai)  as  usual.     Before  /.  m,  and  n,  the 

p-Mta  fwauHl.  wheooe  M.E.  grauHt,  which  U  a  commoner  fona. 

t  find  j'liwiitr  in  WycltC,  3  Kings  xxi.  16  winter  vcisionS 
rlTDt..  II.  H 
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^H  A.  F.  f  (z)  sooD  became  silent ;  also  in  the 

^H  viKonle ;  see  below. 

^^k  As-ii-se,    assize;  a-vis,    advice;  de-gi-ur,    M.E.    d^iseti 

^H  (both  with  hard  g),  with  (doubtless)  an  older  form  dts-gi-ter 

^H  (see  Godefroy),  to  di^riise ;  dtt-pi-ur ',  L.  R,  194,  to  despise ; 

^H  de-vi-ser,    to   devise;    de-vise,   device;  gui't,  guise;  pris, 

^H  price ;  prist,  prize ;  ryj,  L,  A.  224,  rice  (but  this  was  prob- 

^^k  ably  imported  from  France  in  the  fourteenth  century). 

^^k  also  vi-ci,  vice. 

^F  The  I  is  silent  in :  disner,  to  dine ;  ii-!e,  isle  (where  the' 

is   uselessly  retained).     Also  in  vts-conls  (a  sheriff),  S.  R. 

28,  also  spelt  vi-eonl-t,  Y.  a.  7,  whence  E,  vis-count  (where 

the  s  is  uselessly  retained,  as  in  hie). 

(3)  The  A  F.  (  also  becomes  (ai)  in  a  few  final  syllables, 
the  closing'  consonants  being  gn  (— ny),  it,  I.  Atsign-er,  W 
assign  ;  be-tiign-e,  benign ;  resign-er,  to  resign  ;  signs,  sign  ; 
vigns,  vine.  Fin,  a  fine  (payment).  De-lit,  delight  (with  gh 
inserted  by  confusion  with  Ughl) ;  cf.  de-li-Ur,  v.,  to  delight ; 
dti-pit,  despite,  usually  shortened  to  'spile';  «V,  syts,  site 
(situation).  Similarly,  the  A.  F.  ob-li-grr  (with  short  i,  as  in 
A-  F.  ohiigacioun)  became  M.  E.  o-hli-gen  (with  long  <),  and  is 
now  oblige  (oblaij')-  We  find  it  as  (ohliij-)  in  Pope,  ProL  to 
Satires,  ao8,  but  this  was  due  to  the  influence  of  continental 
French.  The  word  is  a  inie  A  F.  word,  as  shown  by  the 
pronunciation  off*  asy,  and  by  its  early  use. 

(4)  Ir.  The  r  is  very  seldom  trilled ;  in  fact,  only  when 
it  comes  between  two  vowels,  as  in  ti-ranl,  tyrant  (now  spelt 
with  J',  by  Greek  influence).  Some  trill  it  in  en-vi-ronsr,  to 
environ;  but  others  substitute  the  otecure  vowel,  and  say 
(envai'ssn).  Usually,  ire  is  pronounced  as  (aia).  Al-tir-tr, 
to  attire ;  de-sir,  desire  ;  irs,  ire ;  sir-i,  sire. 

(5)  There  seem  to  be  Just  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
old  sound  (ii)  of  the  A.  F.  i  has  been  preserved.     Li-gt, 

'  A  new  fomuitian.    The  true  verb  is  dispir$,  E.G.  3385;  pt.  pL 
dfspis-tHl,  L.  104;  pres.  pt.  desfis-iml,  S,  R.  l6«. 
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adj,  liege  (I")) ;  U-ge-nn-ce,  M.  E.  ligeaunct,  Chaucer,  C.  T. 
Oronp  B.  895,  to  whicb  a-  tvas  aflerwards  prefixed  (apparently 
by  coofbsion  wiih  the  now  obsolete  airgtancf,  an  alleging, 
aflegaiion.  which  may  also  have  affected  the  vowel-sound), 
giving  E,  allf^ianct.  Wc  also  find  A.  F.  chtmise,  but  ihc 
•OoikI  which  we  give  to  the  ch  in  E.  chemise  shows  that  ibe 
word  was  lost,  and  has  been  re-borrowcd  from  French  in 
recent  limes. 

(6)  Lastly,  (here  are  at  least  two  examples  in  which  the 
A.  F.  i'  (ii)  has  been  shortened  by  its  occurrence  in  an  E, 
dosed  syllable.  A.  F.  hisJous  became  hid/mt  by  loss  of  1. 
whfch  became  silent ;  and  hence  M.EA(i/o«j(?),  ]&xeT  MJ-ous, 
nam  '  hideous ' ;  like  E.  piteous  for  M,  E.  pilous.  A.  F.  fg-* 
(widi  hard  g)  has  given  E. '  fig ". 

{  OB.  O  (shorf).   The  combinations  on  (in  some  cases),  also 

or,  o«,  require  separate  Ircatmcni.     Selling  these  aside,  it  is 

mnarluble  tliat  die  A.  F.  short  o  has  two  distinct  developments 

in  E..  m,  as  E.  short  0  in  rob,  and  as  E.  short  unrounded  u  in 

gffvrm.     The  fact  is  diat  die  M.  E.  symbol  o  was  of  uncertain 

interpretation,  and  was  used  10  represent  both  thort  o  (o)  and 

tbort  H  (a) ;  see  Sweet,  Hist.  E.  Sounds,  §  595.     The  French 

tciibes  were  partial  to  the  use  of  the  symbol  o',  and,  in 

particular,  often  used  it  for  the  sake  of  graphic  clearness,  in 

preference  to  u,  in  proximity  to  tlie  3)Tnbols  m.  n,  and  u  (v). 

I  The  MS.  symbols  for  n  and  u  were  indistinguishable,  both 

^^V  BOOnsting  of  (wo  upright  down-sirokes  indistinctly  joined, 

^^Vvtiiln  m  consisted  of  three  down-strokes,  also  \'aguely  joined  ; 

^^Bknce  um  could  be  read  as  mu,  or  as  mtt,  and  nn  could  be  read 

^^Hb»  nm  or  wi  or  uu.     By  the  use  of  o  for  «  such  ambiguity  was 

^^■avoidcd.     Hence  the  A.  S.  sunu,  M,  E.  sune.  was  freqtiently 

^^B-wnttcn  tone,  and  that  is  why  we  write  son  still,  though  the  0 

^^  is  really  the  unrounded  u.     In  ihe  same  way  the  A.  S.  stintit, 

M.  E.  ruHHe,  was  frequently  written  sonnt,  so  that,  even  in  the 

'  Tbe  Utc  Ijal-  sbon  u  wat  pronoanced  as  clow  a.     Heace  we  liqd 
Spaa,  ntrt,  from  Lat  lufer ;  cf.  Itol.  sopra,  for  LaL  lufva. 
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first  folio  of  Shakespeare,   we  find  the  play  of  Rich.  ] 
beginning  with :  — 

Now  is  the  Winter  of  our  Discontent, 
Made  Glorious  Sumreier  by  this  Son  of  York. 

It  is  now,  however,  the  custom  to  spell  this  word,  phonetically, 
as  sun.  Perhaps  the  most  striking;  examples  are  those  in  which 
0  occurs  before  v,  as  in  /az'e,  doi-e,  govern.  This  was  due  b 
the  use  of  wforw.  The  M.E.  spellings  were  at  first /uu^,  d 
Irom  (he  A.  S,  lu/u,  dtifa ',  but  when  the  word  gouermn  n 
introduced  with  the  A.  F.  sound  of  ou  as  uv,  these  words  be--* 
came  hut,  doue,  and  appear  in  this  form  in  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare  (see  vol.  i.  p.  i ,  1.  8).  Hence  the  present  spellings 
love,  dove,  govern  are  accounted  for.  The  development  of  o 
as  E,  unrounded  u  should  be  compared  with  the  development 
of  A.  F.  M  into  the  same  sound.  We  pronounce  the  on  in 
mont)'  precisely  like  the  un  in  utiek  (A.  F.  uncle). 

§  66.  The  modem  E.  has  the  short  opi'n  sound  of  o  in  the 
following  words  {excluding  the  combinations  or,  os,  and 
several  of  the  examples  of  o  before  «).  Obit,  obit ;  ol/seguiet, 
obsequies ;  obstacle,  obstacle  ;  robber,  to  rob.  Cocodn'lle,  M.  E. 
eocodrille,  now  '  crocodile  '  {owing  to  the  revival  of  Greek); 
doctrint,  doctrine  ;  Occident,  ocddeiit  (an  old  term  for  die  west, 
but  obsolescent) ;  hoce,  a  boas,  swelling  (of  which  bokh  is  a 
variant) ;  hoche-pol.  B.  i.  305.  M.  E.  hoche-pol,  a  hotchpodge. 
Comodite  (profit),  commodity.  Coffin,  cofiin ;  cofre,  coffer  ; 
office,  office ;  profit,  profit ;  pra/re,  s.,  a  proffer  ;  logtr,  to  lodge. 
Mokerie,  mockery.  Coler,  collar ;  college,  college ;  columpne, 
column;  dolour,  dolour  ;ya//c,  folly;  iolyf,  ioly  (with  i  as  j), 
jolly;  (o/k// {with /asy),  jollity ;  o/iW,  olive; /o//r  (inceptive 
aiem  peliss-),  to  polisli ;  solaz,  solace ;  toltmpm  {with  ex- 

*  It  ii  remarkable  thai  no  example  of  A.  S.  dil/a  hal  yet  beeii  fntind. 
Somner  gives  iliiua,  an  equivnlcnl  (otiu,  wilhoilt  a  reference.  The  A,S, 
/,  when  between  two  vowels,  was  soandcd  ■&  v.  But  dil/a  occurs  ia 
Icelandic.    The  common  A.  S.  woiil  for  'dove'  is  lulfrt,  E.  lutver. 
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crcKcni />,  now  dropped),  solemn  ;  selilarie,so\\l3iy;  velum, 
ralame.  A^omplsr  (incejitive  stem  acompliit-),  to  accomplish  ; 
eimdt,  comet ;  comum,  adj..  common  ;  /wmage,  homage ;  pro- 
mtatt,  promise-  Amomsttr,  M.E.  amonesttn,  later  amonessen. 
Id  admonish  (with  Inserted  d,  arAsH  forji) ;  concord,  concord; 
•VNywr/.  to  conqtirr  (with  gu  now  usually  pronounced  as  i) ; 
mtfttstt.  conquest ;  conscience,  conscience ;  contract,  %.,  a 
OOtUract ;  tonirdrie,  M.  E.  eontrdrie,  conlrdrv  (Shak.),  cinlrarj'; 
evKCtrtt,  s.,  converse;  eronitU.  chronicle  (with  h  inserted  owing 
to  revjt-al  of  Greek) ;  honour,  honour  ;  monstre,  monster ; 
mmagr,  nonage  (not  to  be  pronounced  with  the  o  as  long] ; 
nifondrt,  to  respond.  Cc/w  ',  copy;  praphete.  prophet; 
ftrpre,  proiwr  ;  proprele,  property.  Colun,  cotton  ;  floleson, 
iLB,  I,  8i,  flotsam;  pnl,  pot;  polage,  pottage;  pottl,  pottle. 
-Viwr/,  »dJT  novel ;  pm^erle,  poverty  ;  empoverir,  enpoverir 
(mce|)(ive  stem  emporert'si-),  lo  cmpoverish ;  province,  province ; 
frteati,  provost  (for  which  we  also  find  A.  S.  prdfoit,  vol.  i. 
i400.  p.  438). 

I  67.  ll  ia  very  seldom  that  the  A.  F.  0,  denoting  short  » 
(11)1  lias  accurately  preserved  its  sound.  Almost  the  sole 
oamiJc  is  seen  in  A.  F.  and  M.  E,  bochcr,  a  butcher.  In 
»IiDiKl  all  other  insunces,  the  u  has  been  *  unrounded,'  and 
B  Kunded  nearly  as  the  obscure  vowel  (a)  in  America 
(in*rika).  Conduit,  a  conduit  (kan-dit) ;  conjorl.  M.E.  confort 
onfbrt  (with  m  for  n,  before  f) ;  con/orler,  also  cumforttr, 
^•"i-eonforlen,  to  comfort;  dongoun  (wich^  as _/').  dungeon  ; 
oft«w,  to  slun;  moneye,  money,  front,  front.  Sopere. 
•"Pper,  ButiUer,  butler;  botelteric.  M.E,  bolthry,  buttery; 
f^i&te,  culler;  molon,  motoun,  mutton;  reboler.  to  rebut; 
"Wte,  subtlety  (with  Inserted  pedantic  b).  Covrrer,  to 
™w ;  eoBtrt,  covert ;  f stover,  s.,  stover  (sustenance) ;  gnverntr, 
•0  tovera ;  plover,  plover ;  recaverer,  lo  recover.  Dozcine, 
<fchtL 

'  TV  0  wai  orisioBllj  long,  but  was  shortened  because  the  SUeis  fell 
*• ' ;  hnitc  the  O.  F.  ipcUing  teppie  (LUtic  . 
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§  QS.  Id  some  cases,  the  sound  of  o  has  become  long  u 
(uu),  probably  because  the  sound  occurred  at  the  end  of 
an  open  syllabic  or  a  syllable  but  slightly  closed.  Cf.  the 
M.E.  o,  as  in  <bl,  which  has  ULewise  become  u,  as  in  (kunl) 
in  modem  English. 

(i)  In  a  syllable  treated  as  open.  A-ho-gf,  also  O.  F. 
aht^t,  M,  E,  hu-g€,  huge.  Bihtt,  boot  (for  the  foot),  Mtn'tr. 
lo  move ;  rt-mo-vtr,  rt-mot-ver,  to  remove ;  pro-vrr,  to  prove ; 
rt-pro-Tfr,  to  reprove.  The  word  po-vtr,  also  po-vre,  became 
M.  E.  ponre,  paitr,  out  of  which  the  r  was  curiously  lost, 
whence  E.  poor,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  contracted 
form  of  poover} 

(i)  The  vord/ol  (M.E.  pl./o/«).  being  closed  only 
with  the  liquid  /,  had  its  vowel  lengthened,  and  is  nov/ool. 

§  69.  On.  Some  cases  of  regular  development  have  been 
given  above.  It  has  been  shown  (vol.  i.  }  380,  p.  ^04)  that 
the  A.  S.  pund  (with  short  u)  was  lengthened  to  f>uiid  (with 
long  b)  in  course  of  lime,  by  the  influence  of  the  nd.  and  is 
now  pound  (paund),  with  a  diphiliongal  sound.  A  similar 
effect  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  the  case  of  A.  F. 
words ;  so  that  tnonltr  became  M.  £.  tnonlen,  moutitcn 
(muuntsn),  and  is  now  mount  (maunt).  I  give  some  more 
examples.  Conxeil,  eunsa'l,  coimsel ;  conseil,  coundl,  council; 
conseiiUr,  to  counsel ;  cunseiler,  tomciUtr,  a  counsellor ; 
counle,  a  count  (earl);  conli,  counii,  county;  cunUsst,  conksse, 
countess;  conlrtpledtr,  to  counterplead;  monler,  munler,  to 
mount ;  saner,  suiur,  to  sound.  In  many  cases  we  find  the 
spelling  un  for  on,  showing  that  0  had  the  sound  of  u ;  hence 
the  above  examples  belong,  more  strictly,  to  the  set  which 
illustrate  the  development  of  un.  See  therefore  under  iu« 
(5  77),  In  one  case,  that  of  A.  F.  corone,  the  second  o  was 
long.     This  word  became  M.E.  torone,  (rent,  erine;    die 

'  The  V  it  alio  loil  before  •■  in  ttnhief,  aiiftvi,  fot  neer-tliU/,  a 
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■m  vidi  a  pre*4flc4  whf.m.f  £-  trwmm,  bj  Wjjulv  develop- 
■ttt.    Sc«mkrl(»gU.Bi77- 

•  bfps  is  iDOBd.    TbcK  arc.  ho>Kc«cT,  two  cun,  tt  £•- 
Ai{«idied  m  f  65 :  ic  k  can  luwe  die  soond  of  #  a  r«l^  or 

offbjvrtfTv.    Exunples  are  rare. 

(i)  C'frall,  cotal;  fwvarr,  rdrwMr,  conmer;  ^i«i^, 
ba^-./tr^tik,  iama.;  arnttm,  onsoa  (pnvcr). 

(1)  C*r<aB«4  caireni,  ai  in  ihe  phrue  'tbe  cnreu 
piee';  ■tii',  mmvtr,  M.E.  —rrik/,  momin. 

(3I  Bat  oixn  ar  is  faUawed  bf  k  codsooiuu,  the  iriC  of 
Ae  r  b  lost ;  and  bc»  abo  ibov  an  two  casct,  a;s  ia  lite 
«(»\lsy><c  (faos)  and  aHormey  (au^ni).  Wc  must  consider 
tfacK  squnttlr.  And  first,  words  coataJning  i>r={ao). 
Dietrct,  di^'orcc ;  fortt,  force ;  torttrit,  sorcerj ;  lorceretst,  tot- 
onss ;  tertuT,  aircerer  (fenned  hj  addiog  -tr  to  serttr,  a 
Ikh  form  <rf  A.F.  turder);  forritmm.  portion.  Acrrd, 
actord,  &.:  atorda^itt.  accordant;  rivair,  cord;  ordinamt, 
ordimnce ;  ordiitarit,  ordinarr ;  ordurt,  ordure ;  orirt,  order. 
fof/f<  forfeit  Forger,  to  forge.  i*eri,  pork.  Fomu, 
hm;  torment,  torment.  Ccrmrf,  corner,  Porfiris,  por- 
poiM  (a  later  form,  with  F.  oi  for  A,  F. «") ;  s-rorpiun,  scor- 
pion. C(wr,  corse;  morsel,  morsel.  Desport,  sport  (by 
iplucresis) ;  fori,  fort ;  /orleUsse,  fortalice ;  mortkr.  m^rlrr, 
nwttar  (of  wax,  etc  for  a  tight) ;  pork,  port  (gate,  door) ; 
tfkt,  portal ;  port<mr,  pwrtcr ;  mortir,  to  resort. 

In  some  instances,  our  is  written  for  or,  as  in  enjourmer, 
lo  inform  ;  but  this  is  rare. 

(4)  With  the  sound  of  (33).  Forhir  (inceptive  steiuypr* 
'•"-),  to  furbish.  Ajorner,  to  adjourn  (with  inserted  1/); 
'^M,  attorrtey  ;  fornir  (inceptive  slcmyorxiw-),  to  furnish  ; 
iorarii  (with  i=j),  journey.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  fi-w 
*Ofils  in  which  a  following  vowel  has  been  suppressed  : 
IS  norice,  M.  E,  norice,  nurse ;  nuriture,  noriturt,  nurture. 
^^[oieA-F./oreftcr,  whence  'iA..^.  foresltr ,  fortttr ,  foikr. 
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i  combination  t 
The  regular  sound  of  short  o  occurs  in  pmtecost}  but  here  the 
syllable  -cosi  has  only  the  secondary  accent.  When  the  pri- 
mary accent  falls  on  such  a  syllable,  it  is  usually  drawled  out 
into  the  sound  of  (aost).  We  have  an  example  in  A.  F.  •xios- 
Ur,  to  accost  (akaost).  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  oslruce, 
R.W.  67  {a.d.  1376),  an  ostrich,  where  0,  being  'enclosed,' 
i.e.  followed  by  sir,  is  short. 

§  73.  O  (long).  The  common  E.  long  0  has  now  the  close 
eound,  and  is  impure ;  as  generally  pronounced,  it  has  an  after- 
sound  of  (u),  and  is  best  expressed  by  the  symbol  (ou)  ;  see 
vol.  i.  5  310,  p.  337.  It  occurs  at  the  end  of  an  open  syllable, 
before  s  or  si.  and  in  a  few  closed  syllables.  In  some  cases 
moreover,  the  A.  F,  0  was  originally  short,  as  in  leideiert  a 
soldier. 

{i)  In  open  syllables:  no-ble,  noble;  rofie,  robe.  A-bro- 
eour,  M.  E.  brocour  (by  aphesis),  broker  ;  ch-kr,  cloak.  De- 
To-n'-oun,  devotion.  0-dur,  odour.  Mo-mml,  moment 
iJo-noar,  donor;  /^rif-Wir,  usually /ro-B^,  M.E./rtwf,  now /Arw^ 
(owing  to  revival  of  Greek).  Co-le,  coat ;  mo-h  (an  eminence), 
a  moat  (by  transference  of  sense  from  '  eminence '  to  the  ditch 
surrounding  it);  wo-Zu-rM,  notary;  no-/-t,  note;  »o-/;i--f,  notice.* 

(a)  Before  t  or  si:  clos,  close  (secret);  greser_  grocer;  df- 
poser,  to  depose ;  tntriposer.  to  interpose  ;  repcser,  to  rcf)osc, 
Ciisit,  coast ;  osl,  host  (army)  ;  posl-ern-e,  postern ;  rosi,  rosl-t, 
roast.  But  it  is  short  in  ostel,  hostel,  owing  to  the  stress ;  so 
also  some  say  (posfssn). 

(3)  In  a  syllable  now  closed  by  eh  or  /.  A  -hroeJur,  M.  E. 
abrochfii,  to  broach  (by  aphcsts  of  a) ;  a-proekt'er,  a-proch-tr, 
lo  approach  ;  re-procher,  to  reproach  ;  brocht,  a  brooch.  Ks- 
loU,  a  stole ;  rolle  (later  spelling  roule),  roll ;  tnrotltr  (later 
fitrauler),  to  enroll ;  sol-dei-er,  soldier. 

I  This  word  occurs  In  A.  S.,  in  the  A.  S.  venitw  of  Ihe  GoipeU. 
'  Tbe  speltinK  loat  (an  idiot),  B.  I.  143,  shows  that  the  a  in  mf  « 
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$  78-  Or-     When  a  precedes  *■,  and  the  r  is  followed  by 
a  vowel,  Uic  r  is  trilled,  and  the  o  becomes  mod-  E.  (ao)-    Ex- 
amples   are    rare.     Glorie,    glory ;    tslorie,    siory.     So  also 
critnt,  orient ;  in  which   (he  0  was  originally  shon.     Also 
implore  (with    im   for  cm,  for  f«);   estortr,   to 
;  rtslortr,  to  restore ;  but  in  these  cases  the  trill  of  the 
r  is  lost,  and  ore  lias  become  (aos). 
k  4  7*.  U  (short).    The  combination  ur  requires  special 
metit,  and  is  considered  separately.    The  sounds  denoted 
f  ^00  0  and  u  were  so  much  alike  thai  we  find  frequent 
"confusion  between  ibem.     Thus  the  A,  F.  prefix  com-  or  con- 
is  frequently  written  rum-  or  mn-,  especially  in  early  lexis ; 
Ke  I  65.     Again,  the  A.  F.  symbol  u  was  used  lo  represent 
two  difTereni  sounds,  viz.  the  short  (u),  as  in  E.  bull,  and  the 
ihort  (y),  as  the-  G.  ti  in  schOlten  (see  §§  35,  36).     It  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  between  these  sounds  ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  say 
I  fctfe  that  Italian  is,  in  some  degree,  a  guide,     Thus  E.  suffer 
8  10  Iial.  soffnrt,  F.  souffnr.  A.  F.  iu/rir  (V.),  where 
K  A.  F.  w  had  the  sound  of(u);  whilst  E./usf,  adj.,  answers 
» lul.  giui/o,  F.j'usU,  A-  F,  rusk,  where  the  A.  F.  a  had  the 
>dof(y).  In  M.E.,  the  sound  of  ()■)  was  gradually  rejected, 
iinow  disused  in  the  standard  speech.    Cf.  Sweet,  Hisi.  E. 
!,  5§  595.596-     I  shall  here  give  the  examples  according 
loUie  more  usual  orthography,  without  attempting  to  distin- 
it  between  ihe  sounds  of  the  A-  F.  u. 
(i)  It  is  verj'  seldom  that  the  A-  F.  u  is  represented  by  (0) 
"  E.    The  following  are  a  few  examples,  in  which  the  old 
d  is  preserved  before  a  Uquid  or  r.     A.  F.  &ui!(,  a  papal 
'  M;  fm/lt/.  a  pullet ;  J-uipif,  pulpit;  tumit,  a  tomb;  bussrlU, 
Iwhe!. 

(])  Usually,  the  u  is  unrounded,  and  sounded  like  the  u 
«  *W  (bit) ;  this  sound  I  here  denote  by  (a).  In  most  cases, 
'"I  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  or  occurs  in  a  closed 
*)^l»ble;  and  there  is  no  distinction  in  such  words  between 
'■«  ■  which  was  originally  (u)  and  that  whit  h  was  originally 
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(y).  See  Behrens,  Beiirdg(,(k.-p.  123.  Subjft,%,^%\Ai^^ 
substance,  substance  ;  suburbe,  suburb.  Buck,  bock^  buckle ; 
succour,  succour;  dtstruccioutu  destruction;  duche,  duchy; 
huche,  a  hutch.  Bu^e,  a  buffet  (lit.  butT,  with  -*■/  added  as 
a  diminutive  suffix) ;  cstuf,  stuff.  Aiugger  (with  t  as  j), 
to  adjudge ;  iugt  {with  i'  asy},  judge ;  iugtment,  judgment ; 
iugUur,  iugtlur,  iogttur}  juggler.  Adullen'e,  adultery;  an- 
nui/er,  to  annul;  hulke,a  hulk;  nul,  null;  vuUur,  vulture. 
Assumpcion,  assumption ;  autumnal,  autumnal ;  rticumbrer, 
mcomhrcr,  to  encumber ;  hiimie,  umbh,  humble  (with  excres- 
cent b  ;  cf.  umhkmcnt,  humbly) ;  numbrt,  noumbrt,  s,,  number ; 
ttumbrtr,  mumbrer,  to  number;  summe,  sum;  lumbercl, 
tumbrel.  Itincturt  {'=/),  juncture ;  /rune,  trunk ;  truncun 
(<■  as  s),  truncheon  (with  ch.  sounded  as  jA,  for  s  after  «) ; 
tincli:,  uncle  ;  habundaiice,  abundance  (mule  h  lost)  ;  plunger, 
to  plunge.  Corrupliun,  corruption,  Discusser,  to  discuss ; 
usser,  ussker,  usher ;  acustumer,  to  accustom ;  (usiume, 
coustume,  custom  ;  fustain,  fusliane,  fustian  ;  iuslice,  justice  ; 
iusle  (V.),  just.  Buler,  to  but ;  bulurt,  iolun,  button ;  escuchon, 
scuiclieon ;  glutun,  glutton ;  glutum'e,  glolonie,  gluttooy ; 
gutlere,  golere,  M.  E.  golere,  a  gutter ;  tuli'l,  solil,  subtle  (with 
b  pedantically  inserted).     Luxurif,  luxury. 

(3)  In  some  cases  we  find  the  spelling 
mod.  £.  sound  being  the  same,  This  spelling  indicates 
tendency  to  lengthen  (u)  into  (uu),  or  the  A.  F.  u  may 
been  long;  but  this  tendency  was  afterwards  checked.  Ex- 
amples are  : — Irubhr,  trohkr,  troublir,  M.  E.  Irobkn,  Iroublm, 
to  trouble;  duble,  dobU,  double,  double,  in  which  the  A. F.  n 
was  free.  Also  cunlrse,  country ;  iusle,  tousle,  a  joust  (tourna- 
ment). In  euple,  couple,  a  couple,  the  A.F.  free  u  was 
certainly  long ;  bo  also  in  cusin,  cosin,  cousin,  cousin,  the 
vowel  was  long  (before  ns)  in  Lat.  coniobrtnum.  Sec 
under  Vv  and  TJ  (long), 

{^)  An  exceptional  word  is  A.  F.  cust,  coust,  cost ; 
^^~ards  ako  <pcU  witb  a  had  Ihc  A.  F.  »  sounded  u  {a),  not  k 
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we  find  the  O.  F,  eostt,  which  gives  us  cost  (kaoa!)  regularly ; 
for  the  sound  of  0  cf.  accost;  see  5  7i-  Again,  the  A.  F. 
parfiimir,  pdr/oarmr,  was  corrupted  to  later  A.  F.  per/ormir, 
ptr/ormer,  by  coorusion  with  A.  F,  former,  to  form ;  hence 
E.  perform. 

§  76.  Ur.  (i)  If  ur  (with  short  11)  occurs  before  a  vowel, 
the  r  is  trilled,  and  the  sound  of  u  is  the  same  as  above,  viz. 
{9).  But  examples  are  very  rare.  I  may  instance  enrage, 
cwage,  M.  E.  corage,  later  courdge  (kuraa-je),  still  spell  the 
same,  but  pronounced  (kar-ij).  The  change  from  (u)  to  (a) 
is  due  to  the  shifting  of  the  accent  from  a  to  ou, 

(2)  Most  coinmonly  the  r  is  followed  by  a  consonant ; 
when  the  trill  of  the  r  is  lost,  and  ur  is  pronounced  (aa),  pre- 
risely  as  in  the  case  of  tr  above  ;  see  5  59  (4). 

Desturbcr,  to  disturb ;  lurbul,  turbot.    Purchas,  purchase. 
Murdrc,  murder.      Burgeys,  M.  E.  burgeis,  burgess  (with  ess 
for  «j,  by  want  of  stress  upon  it) ;  purger,  to  purge  ;  eslour- 
gem,  sturgeon,  sturgeon  ;  surgion,  sui^eon.      Burnir  {incep- 
tive stem  burniss-\  to  burnish ;    returner,  to  return ;    turner, 
to  turn ;   turn,  torn,  s.,  a  turn.     Purport,  purport ;  purpre, 
purple    (with   /  for  r).     Aptirlenance,   appurtenance,    (also) 
purlenance ;    curline,   M.  E.  cur  tine,  cortine,   curtain  (curlin 
'    would  be  better):  hurler  (to  dash),  M.E.  hurten,  to  hurt; 
I  nurture,  nurture.     Very  rarely,  we  find  our  for  ur,  but  without 
pany   variation   in  the   pronunciation  ;  as  in  escurge,    M.  E. 
KUrge,  scorgf,  a  scourge  ;  curlesie,  corlesie,  courtesy  (so  spelt 
because  allied  to  court).     We  also  find  ur  changed  to  our 
before  s  and  /,  with  a  change  of  pronunciation.     Examples 
r  are: — curs,  cours,  a  course;    recurs,  recours,  s.,  recourse; 
K^r/,  court,  court ;  pronounced  (kaos,  rekoa's,  kaol)  or  (kao'as, 
rlikao-as,  kao-at).     So  also  courser,  courser  (horse)  ;  curteour, 
cotirtier. 

1 78.     IT  (long).    The   A.  F.   u,  when  long,  had  two 
different  pronunciations,  viz.  (i)  as  long  u  (uu);  and  (2)  as 
'.  tf  (yj").  as   |>ronounced   in  G.  griln.     They  are  well 
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distinguished  by  difference  of  development.  The  fonner, 
whilst  preserving  its  sound,  came  to  be  denoted  l)y  tlie  late 
A.  F.  sj-mbol  ou  (pronounced  as  ou  in  soup,  or  as  F,  ou). 
The  latter  was  confused  with  the  sound  denoted  by  ew  (eeu, 
eew)  in  (he  M.  E.  traot,  newe,  hewt,  words  of  A,  S.  origin ;  so 
that,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  there  was  little  difference 
between  the  M.E.  ew  and  the  u  in  M.E.  verlu.  See 
Sweet's  Second  Eng.  Primer,  p.  3,  where  he  gives  the  pro- 
nunciations of  ntwe  and  vntu  as  (neeue)  and  (verleeu) 
respectively.  Just  as  newe  has  become  £.  nem  (niuu),  so  the 
-tm  in  vir-lue  has  become  (-tin).  In  other  words,  the  A.  F. 
ijy)  has  disappeared,  having  given  way  to  die  sound  of  tv), 
which  developed  into  (iuu),  as  heard  in  cure,  purty  etc.  It 
has  come  to  much  the  same  thing  as  if  we  had  introduced  the 
sound  of  (i)  before  the  long  m  of  the  Lat.  tura,  purm ;  and, 
accordingly,  this  introductory  sound  of  (i)  is  regularly  heard 
where  (long)  u  is  written,  except  when  an  r  or  /  precedes, 
when  only  the  (uu)  is  heard,  as  in  criul  (kruu'el),  exeluJe 
(eksliluu'd).     I  shall  take  these  cases  separately. 

§  77.  The  usual  E.  long  »  (uu)  in  the  A.  S.  Ais,  M.  E.  iout 
(by  the  use  of  ou  for  «),  was  regularly  developed  mto  (au),  as 
in  E.  iouie  (haus),  by  the  insertion  of  a  before  the  vowel, 
which  produced  a  diphthong;  see  vol.  i-  §  46,  p.  64.  Con- 
sequently, the  A.  F.  long  u,  when  sounded  as  (uu),  was 
developed  in  the  same  way,  so  that  A.  F.  guie,  M.  E.  goute,  is 
E.  gou/.  This  has  happened  regularly  in  A.  F.  open  syllables. 
The  cases  involving  un,  ur,  require  separate  treatment.  See 
also  under  Ou  (§  87),  which  is  the  late  spelling  of  fi. 

(i)  Cu-ard,  corti-ard,  coward;  pru-esct,  M.E.  prutsse, 
prowess;  liu-tl-e,  bow-el,  bowel;  ru-tl-e,  rowel  (of  a  spur); 
lu-ail-le,  M.E.  inaille,  lottiaille,  a  towel;  vuti,  s.,  a  vow;  vou- 
er,  to  vow.  Cu-cher,  eo-chir,  to  couch.  Es-pu-st,  spouse  ; 
et-pu-ten,  to  espouse.  Du-ie,  M.  E.  douie,  doubt  (with  b 
pedantically  inserted) ;  gu-le,  gout ;  ru-le,  rout  (band  of  mcQ). 
See  also  under  Ou. 
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(2)  Un.  This  is  mixed  up  with  the  case  of  on  (§  69), 
use  on  and  »n  often  rep rese tiled  the  same  sound,  viz.  (un). 
e  was  in  M.  E.  a  strong  lendency  to  turn  (un)  into  (uun), 

I  E.  (auo),  as  in  the  case  of  A.  S.  bundtn,  E.  Immdm.  This 
a  the  same  result  as  if  the  u  had  been  long.  1.  e.  both 
1  some  cases')  and  un  became  in  (uun),  and  were  con- 
l/fleqnenily  developed  as  oun  (aun).  All  ihe  cases  can  be 
Ikkeb  together :  Rtnun,  renown.  Renuncer.  to  renounce  ; 
■Kv,  ounce.  Abunder,  to  abound  ;  bunder,  to  bound  (fix  a 
linil)  i  iuniftt,  6ondett  boundes,  bounds,  limits ;  soun.  a  sound 
(•4th  Mcrcscent  d):  suner,  toner,  to  sound;  surunder,  10 
flood  (I-  R,  144),  to  surround.'  CunMil,  eonstil,  counsel ; 
ctmnl,  teunfil.  council:  consei'lUr,  to  counsel.  Aeuntt,  s,,  an 
kccoum:  amunhr,  amounler,  to  amount;  counle,  a  count  (earl) ; 
ttaiJtsii,  conhite,  countess ;  conle,  counle.  county ;  cunUr, 
fMHJer.  10  couni ;  counlt,^  count  (in  law-pleading);  conlrephder, 
to  counterplead ;  eneunire,  s.,  anencounler;/i/n/rt>ic,  fountain; 
TKunUr,  to  recount ;  munlir,  lo  mount.    See  also  under  Ou. 

(3)  U"r.     Here  the  u  is  regularly  developed  into  (au), 
|.tnt  the  r  is  liable  to  be  untrilled,  the   result  being  (aua). 

arrr,  lo  devour;  ^ur,  a  flower  (also  '  flour.'  which  is  the 
e  word).     See  also  under  Ou  (5  87). 
i7B.     it  has  been  shown  that  the  A.  F. 
■iitlong  £  (yy)  is  developed  into   E.  u  (it 
ror  /precedes.' 

(i)  Talcing  tlie  cuceptions  first,  exampl' 
wd  (whence  E.  accrue,  and  the  sb.  crc 
tt  f  4j) ;  eru//,  cruel ;  cruilli,  cruelty ;  cruel,  cruet ;  truant, 
***",  (v.),  tniani ;  rui/,  ruby  ;  fr«f«)tfcr,  to  crucify ;  crucifix, 
^cilii;  pruilincr,  prudence;  rumour,  lumciur:  scrupU. 
*fiplc;  itrupulus,  scrupulous  ;  brustr,  to  bruise  (bruuz),  for 

'  Sw  lay  pnpcr  on  lurreund ;  Phil.  Soc.  Tnuis.  1881-4,  p.  147. 
lU>  ntle  uDly  applies,  ns  fur  as  relates  lo  /,  lo  old  wotdE.  ^uch 
*•  cMMUt  ibonkluu'il).     to  liUc  wonls,  the  louDil  of  i  nfter  /  \»  i|>l 
'°f<*piii.     I  beat  both  tsoliuu'ihan;  »nd  l,»oluu'sli3u)  (ai  lalutiini. 


when  written 
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which  see  the  New  E.  Dictionary ;  intrusion,  intrusion.  In 
the  yiOTd/rui/,  the  old  spelling  with  ui  was  intended  lo  in- 
dicate the  old  sound  of  (ji),  i.  e.  fi  +  i,  which  was  afterwards 
'smoothed'  to  that  of  (yy),  i.e.  long  fl;  hence M. E.y»-«iV 
(fryyt) ;  and  the  spelling  is  retained,  though  it  is  pronounced 
as  (fruul).  [The  same  is  true  of  A.  F.  sui/e,  also  su/e,  a  'suit ' 
at  law ;  but  it  is  pronounced  (siuut).]  Examples  in  which  / 
precedes  «  arc :  i/u,  blew,  blue ;  plumt^  plume  (piuum) ; 
co//ufib«,  collusion;  fow/iM/oun,  conclusion  ;  rfr/f«,  recluse. 

(a)  Omitting  the  combination  ur,  the  following  ex- 
amples involve  the  sound  (iuu,  yuu).  Annuile,  annuity; 
duil,  duel;  eschure,esi:huer,io  eschew  (eschiuu;  also  eschuu); 
pursitort,  pursure,  lo  pursue ;  suite,  M,  E,  sui'n,  lo  sue.  Due, 
dulie,  Bugle  (horn),  bugle.  Repugner,  to  repugn.  Guk  (the 
throat),  whence  ^k/m  {i),gfiules,  gules  (in  heraldry).  Humur, 
humour.  Union,  union ;  communion,  communion ;  untie,  unity. 
Acuser,  to  accuse ;  excuser,  to  excuse ;  anusance,  nusanee. 
nuisance ;  musike,  music ;  refuser,  lo  refuse ;  usage,  usage ; 
us,  use ;  user,  to  use ;  usure,  M.  E.  usure,  also  usurie,  usury. 
Confusioun,  confusion;  effusioun,  effusion.  Despuler,  to 
dispute;  duete  (an  obligation,  L.  A.  211),  duty;  future, 
future.     So  also  mud,  mut,  mute ;  suite,  sute,  suit  (at  law). 

(3)  Ur.  If  a  vowel  follows  ur,  the  r  is  trilled,  as  in 
iurour,  juror.  Otherwise,  the  r  is  untrilled.  and  we  get  the 
combination  (iuua).  Cure,  cure ;  endurer,  to  endure ; 
i^smre,  obscure ;  pure,  pure. 

Diphthongs. 
§  78.  Ai,  ay.  The  diphthong  ai  was  originally  sounded 
(ai),  as  written,  i.  e.  with  a  (a)  as  m  father,  followed  by  short 
i"(i),  When  another  vowel  followed,  the  (i)  was  liable  to 
take  the  sound  of_y  in  huoyanl,  and  it  was  con\'enient  to  write 
ay  for  it ;  as  in  A,  F.  delayer,  to  delay.  The  same  sjTnbol 
was  usually  employed  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  in  A.  F.  Ay, 
a  lay  (song).     This  practice  is  now  universal,  so  ih&L  j 
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now  write  ay,  ty,  or  oy  at  the  end  of  a  word,  but  ai,  «*,  or  oi 

p  the  middle.     We  may  therefore  consider  ai,  ay  logether. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sound  of  (ai)  passed  into  that  of  {ei) 

ncrally,  as  we  find  ihat  words  such  as  pais,  peace,  aist, 

(,  ut  spell  (tit,  eise,  in  laier  texts  ' ;    and  still  later,  we 

d  ptti,  ttu  (or  est),  lliough  this  double  change  is  not  very 

nomon.     At  any  rate,  the  old  (ai)  is  now  pronounced  as 

|,  though  the  spelling  wiih  ai  or  ay  is  retained.     On  the 

r  hand,  the  old  diphthong  ei  (ei)  is  often  retained  un- 

A  in  modern  English,  as  in  vc}'ne,  veine,  a  vein  ;  so  that 

tfwre  Is  much  confusion  between  the  diphthongs  ai  and  ei. 

Mid  it  will  ihffcfore  he  convenient  to  consider  them  in  close 

cooncsion  with  each  other.     See  §  80.     In  modem  E.,  the 

pelUngs  at' and  ^I'are  confused,  and  afford  no  sure  guide  10 

!  etymology.      Army,  array;    arayer,   lo  array;    aw.j/, 

ty,  assay  (of  victuals);  asayer,  to  assay;  irayer,  to  bray 

ss) ;  delay,  delay  ;  guay,  gay,  gay  ;  iay  (i  as  j),  a 

;  toy,  lay  (song)  ;  paie,  3.,  pay  ;  paiement,  payment ;  p-3er. 

;  lo  pay;  prate,  praye,  prey;    rai,  ray,  ray  (of  light) ; 

nV,  reye,  tvj  (a  fish).     Aide,  aid ;    aider,  to  aid.       Waif, 

Assailir,  to  assail;   bailler,  to  bail;  baili/,  a  bailitT'; 

ftilbr,  to  fail;   quailU,  guayle,  a  quail  (bird);   laile,  tail  (in 

W\  V^  sense,  as  in  en-laif) ;  taillour,  a  tailor ;  chaine,  cheine, 

g  I  chain ;  gain,  gaynt,  gain,  s- ;  gaSiner,  gainer,  gaigntr,  lo 

in;  grain,  grain  ;  patne,  pain  ;  plain,  plain  (flat  ground) ; 

,  plain,   adj.   (smooth) ;     'remaindre,    remeindre,   infin. 

r,  sb. ;   rrmain-  (present  indie,  stem  of  remeindre), 

;  vain,  vain,  adj.     Raisin,  raisin.     'Await,  aguait, 

'Hail,  await,   s. ;    eaili/,    caitiff;    trnitur,  traitor.      Wayter, 

ii"^Ur,  to  wait ;  waytt,  wail  (a  watchman). 

'  Scbwui  rf  170  «>7«  that,  in  Centnl  ''contiiiEnlsl)  French  ai  passed 
'"'<' '  (open  i'\  III  tlie  (onner  hair  of  the  ihineenth  cenlnty,  when  paii  is 
'"'^  Iming  with  afrii. 

In  tcicnl  ca:KS,  tbe  E.  verb  is  taken,  not  from  the  inlinitlTe  mood 
t«t(roiii  (lie  presenl  indicative,  or  rathci  from  the  stem  of  it.     We  find 
.  3  p.  pi.  pr.  indie. :  L.  C.  61. 
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When  ihe  tf/is  followed  by  r,  ihe  r  is  usuaJly  unlrillcd  in 
modern  English,  so  ihat  we  get  the  combination  (ei-a), 
A/aire,  affair;  pair,  pair. 

§  80.  Ei,  ey.  As  above  noted,  the  sounds  of  ai,  ei  were 
confused.  Accordingly  some  of  the  words  given  below  are 
occasionally  spelt  with  ai.     The  old  sound  of  («),  as  in 

E.  vein,  convey,  is  still  retained. 

Affrei,  affray,  affray  {3.\io/ray,  by  ihe  loss  of  the  former 
syllable) ;  convdtr,  to  convey ;  oheier,  to  obey ;  furvrifr,  to 
purvey.  Ftid,  fti.  M.Y.. /eitk,  fey,  failh.  Veil,  veil.  Dts- 
dtigner,  to  disdain :  demtine,  M.  E.  demtin,  Tudor  Eng. 
demain,  now  altered  lo  domain  (by  infiuence  of  lale  F. 
domaine) ;  tlfslreinJre,  to  distrain  ;  feindre,  io  feign  ;  orddiur, 
to  ordain ;  rtines,  reins  (part  of  ihe  body) ;  rtmtindre,  \si 
remain,  also  remainder,  s.;  rffn^,  vein  ;  a^uf^MAinff,  acquain- 
tance (with  inserted  c  before  q) ;  ateintt,  attaint;  aidnt,  pp. 
attainted;  i-nm/Zc/ff/,  complaint ; /^n/,  paint;  ^/fin/^,  plaint ; 
pUintif,  plaintiff;  qutint,  quaint ;  scini,  saint.  Preiser,  lo 
praise  ;  cslreit,  slrail  (narrow).  Wttver,  to  waive- 
When  ti  is  followed  by  an  untrilied  r,  we  have  the  com- 
bination (ei's) ;  tir  and  air  being  pronounced  alike. 

Dcspcir,  s.,  despair ;  empeircr,  to  impair ;  /are,  9.,  a  fair ; 
htire,  an  heir  ;  nteire,  M.  E.  mtirf,  maire,  now  oddly  spelt 
mayor  (by  influence  of  Span,  mayor  ?);  prtiere,  prayer; 
Ttptirtr  (for  older  *  repairer),  to  repair. 

The  following  words,  viz.  af(ir-d(-pf is,  cfieys,  choke, pfiser. 
to  poise  (weigh),  vtiage,  voyage,  were  replaced  by  continental 

F.  forms,  vii.  by  words  derived  from  0.  F.  avoir  and  poii, 
ehois,  pm'ser,vnyage.  The  difference  between  the  A.  F.rt  and 
the  O.  F.  Qt  is  striking.  So  also  wc  have  both  convey  and 
convoy ;  display  and  deploy ;  peilrel  and  poitrel ;  leal  and 
/oyo/;  rcfl/m  beside  the  adj.  royal.  The  h.V.ptiser  is  the 
orijjin  c '   " 
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KiTlwre  is  also  an  A.  F,  tspUii  answering  10  E.  exploil. 
wA  8L    We  have  now  to  consider  the  variations  to  which 
1^  9',  and  ri,  ty  arc  subject.     We  have  seen  that  ihey  usually 

ear  as  (ei)  in  E. 
(1)  Under  the  action  of  the  primary  accent  (ciz)  is  some- 

s  shortened  to  (ez).      Examples  are  rare.     Leisi'r,  M.  K. 

■,  leitrre,  leisure  (by  influence  of  the  later  word  pUasurt). 
lo  ihc  same  way  (ei)  is  slioriened  10  (e)  in  A.  F.  vtirdil, 
M.  E.  vtrJi'l,  a  verdict  (with  c  inserted,  by  Laiin  influence). 
a.  A.  F.  mtinourt,  M.  £.  mainour,  in  the  phrase  '  pris  ou 

Krtire,'  S.  R.  161,  i,c.  'taken  with  the  mainour';  this 
d  accordingly  have  become  mennor  (menar),  but  has 
tamed  into  manner  by  confusion  with  manner  from  A.  F. 
wpuri.  It  is  an  A.  F.  translation  of  Lat.  in  manuopera  eaplus. 
taken  in  the  act  or  performance.  And  again,  ai  is  shortened 
10  a  (x)  in  laiilt,  a  tally  ;  vaillani,  valiant. 

(1)  In  a  few  cases,  both  ai  and  ei  have  become  (ii)  in 
nodCTD  English.  A.  F.  kaie,  M.  E.  quay  {=kay),  a  quay 
(lii),    PioH,  plat,  M.  E.  ptay,  plee,  a  plea  ;  trailer,  to  treat. 

Dtetit,  deceit ;  d^eeivre,  to  deceive ;  receite,  receipt  (with 
pedantically  inserted  p) :  reteivre,  to  receive  ;  seisir,  to  seize ; 
"MiiM,  seisin  ;  stison,  tesoun,  season ;  ratsoun,  reison,  resoun, 
U,  £.  rtsoun,  reason  ;  traison,  Irtison,  trcsrm,  treason.     So  also 

It  is  also  worth  while  to  note  that  ai,  a  may  result  from 
wntraciitm  in  some  of  the  above  words.  We  may  here  con- 
soler together  various  A.  F.  diphthongs  and  triphthongs, 
"iuth  bring  about  forms  usually  represented  in  mod.  E.  bv 
^(  sounds  (ei)  and  (ii). 

Ahai.  A.  F.  makaigne,  mahaym,  maheime,  M.  E.  maime,  a 
■"iiin,  maiming  (spell  mahim  in  Blount's  Nomolexicon) ; 
"^Aai'wtr,  maymer,  mayner,  to  maim.     Ci-y-mayheymed,  pp„ 

*  P.  Plowman,  B.jtvii.  189  (MS.C). 
Ai-*,  ky-e.    Grayil{i.  scr\-ice-book,  also  called  a  gradual). 

*  Krjil  (obsolete)  :  ^uai-tr,  a  quire  (kwaia)  of  paper. 

*0L  M-  I 
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AS.  Fhal.  a  flail  (Godefroy ;  cf.  ihe  pp.  flarU,  beaten, 
\V.  W.  5676);  paeh,  a  frj-ing-pan,  a  peel  (baker'a  shovel). 
Cf.  ckaiint,  older  form  oi  chai'ne,  a  chain. 

E&.  The  diphthong  tS  is  someiimes  written,  in  a  later 
form,  « ;  it  becomes  (ii)  in  E.  Fedlle  (faithfulness),  feahy 
(fiialli,  fii-lti) ;  ItSi  (loyal),  leal ;  creaiurt.  M.  E  criSfHTt. 
creature  (kriichaa);  rtSimt,  realm  (relm).     See  5  61. 

Ed.  The  e-e  which  arose  from  a  consonant  being  lost 
between  the  iwo  vowels  became  simple  /,  by  contraction,  as 
in  df'in,  den,  dean  ;  mtfn,  men.  adj.  mean  (intermediaie) ;  le'/l, 
iil,  seal.  Similarly,  «'  became  et  or  e,  as  ai'jc,  rise,  rest:,  ease; 
pais,  pet's,  fets.  peace.     See  §  61. 

Ao,  eio.     Gaole,  geiolt,  gaol  (jeil). 

$82.  Au.  (i)  In  the  combinations  aum,avn,  the  au  is 
usually  the  result  of  slightly  lengthening  a  whilst  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  vowel  a  somewhat  nasal  sound.  In  this  way 
aum.  aun  arise  from  an  earlier  am  or  an;  §  50  and  5  5'  (3)- 
A.  F.  exhibits  this  in  a  considerable  number  of  words  in 
which  the  mod.  E.  form  is  really  derived  from  am  or  an, 
pronounced  (tem)  or  (sen).  Thus  we  find  A.  F.  raumprr,  to 
ramp,  whence  '  rampant ' ' ;  saumen.  a  salmon ;  abaundoner, 
as  well  as  ahandoner,  to  abandon  ;  /raunkflayn,  tor  franktlayn, 
a  franklin  ;  a  raundmn  as  well  as  de  randan,  al  random 
(properly  a/  randon).  Similar,  but  with  the  modem  sound 
(ei),  are  the  cKamples :  ehaunge,  as  well  as  change,  change ; 
graunge.  as  well  as  grange,  grange. 

(2)  It  is  owing  to  this  nasal  sound  that  we  find  a 
lengthened  into  modem  (aa)  before  n,  as  in  these  cases : 
aunle.  aunt ;  braunche,  branch  ;  (haunee,  chance  ;  ehauncelfr, 
chancellor;  iraunee,  trance;  chaundeler.  chandler,  chauni, 
chant ;  remaunder,  to  remand  (nmaa'nd,  rim2end-) ;  tsclaun- 
dre,  slander  (slaa-ndaa,  rather  Ikan  slaen'tlee).  For  further 
examples,  see  5  51. 
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(3)  We  find  the  same  effect  still  more  strongly  marked 
B  the  vords  in  which  aun  is  pronounced  (a.on).     Exaniples 

avaitt.  avauni,  avaunt ;  hanltr,  haunter,  10  haunt ;  landt 
Rbnd.  pUin),  launde,  M.  £.  launde,  a  lawn  (by  loss  oXd).  So 
also  danlrr,  to  daunt ;  (spandn,  to  spawn  ;  vanter,  to  vaunt ; 
already  noted  in  |  51.  Similarly,  lavender,  a  washerwoman, 
ms  contracted  into  M.  E.  launder  (also  lavender) ;  and,  by 
addition  of  the  fern,  suffix  -esi,  has  ^ven  E.  laundress,  short 
tea  tannder-ess. 

(4)  Bui  when  m  or  «  does  not  succeed  au,  the  diphthong 
ELmt  imisl  be  original  in  A.  F..  or  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  is 
nine  to  ao  earlier  al.  In  modem  E„  the  corresponding 
P  diphthong  is  also  written  au;  but  the  sound  has   chan^d 

from    (au),   i.  c.    the   ok  in  house,    to   (ao),    i.  e.  the  au  in 

Daubour,  dauber ;  hauberc,  hauberk.  Fauceun,  M.  E. 
fauhH.  faueon,  falcon  (with  /  pedantically  substituted  for 
■\.  Audiene-e,  audience;  audilaur,  auditor ;  _/rff«flt,  fraud. 
Angurer.  lo  augur.  Cause,  cause  ;  clause,  clause.  To  those 
*e  must  add  [wo  words  coDiaining  the  combination  aun  in 
«hich  the  au  is  original  as  far  as  A.F.  is  concerned,  v-iz. 
*r«(n  (=  ira-iin),  brawn;  I'aunia,  M. E.  iaunys  (/=_/),  jaun- 
iSce,     Gaude  (trinket),  gaud,  is  a  late  word. 

(S)  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  few  words  involving  au, 
ibe  modem  E,  has  forms  in  which  the  u  is  neglected.  Thus 
E.wTf  is  from  sauver,  to  save,  occasionally  spelt  saver,  as  in 
S.R.141  (\.D.i3oo);  unA  sa/ely  antvicti  \o  sauvele.  Chafe 
wsircre  to  te  (hauf<r,  lo  warm  oneself,  M.  E.  chaufen,  to  warm- 
*or  the  A.F.  gauger  we  still  write  to  gauge,  and  for  A.F. 
t^ttur  wc  have  gauger,  bui  we  pronounce  the  words  as 
ipij)  and  (gei-JM).  Cf.  A.  F.  chamlire,  ehaumbre.  E,  chamber. 
S  B8.  Ba.  We  liave  seen  in  §  75  ihal  the  sound  of  A.  F,  u, 
^wn  denoting  (yy),  was  drawn  towards  that  of  the  E.  ew, 
••"3  h<nh  are  now  represented  by  (luu),  with  the  stress  on  the 
*«otn]  element.     The  A.  F.  eu  also  resembled    the  E.  ew. 
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and  must  soon  have  coincided  with  it ;  it  has  thererore  become 
(iuu),  in  the  same  way.  It  was  usual  to  write  ew  for  eu  before 
a.nother  vowel,  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  hence 
we  do  the  same  in  modern  English,  as  m  jewel,  Jew. 

(i)  ^rfew,adieu;  Geu,]ew.  £were,  ever;  Jeuiaile,  fael. 
Deus  (two),  deuce  (in  dice-play) ;  Deus  (God),  deuce  (as  an 
exclamation).  Beufe,  M.E.  bewie,  beauty  (conformed  in 
spelling  to  late  F.  l/eaul/). 

(a)  After  r  the  (i)-sound  disappears  ;  as  in  reuie,  M.  E. 
reult,  riwle.  rule  (ruul). 

(3)  The  E.  combination  su  (siuu)  necessarily  becomes 
(shuu).  Seur,  sure ;  smrle,  surety ;  atifurer,  to  assure.  Cf. 
sugar  (F.  sucre). 

(4)  leu/iariie,  B.  i.  3 1 8,  also  iupardie,  \./.  171,  jeopardy. 
In  this  word,  the  M.  E,  forms  varied ;  we  find  both  iupartit 
or  iupardie,  and  itparilie;  and  even  iopardie,  itopardie.  the 
diphthong  eu  being  variously  shortened  under  stress.  We 
have  really  adopted  the  [ormjepardy  m  our  speech,  but  we  Still 
use,  in  writing,  the  old  form  wiih  j'eo-. 

lew,  ew,  iw.  Varieties  ofeu.  Veue,  Y.  a.  165,  vewe,  Y,  a. 
67,  view,  L.  A.  i8a,  a  view  (viuu").  Trewes,  Iriwts,  a  truce  '. 
See  also  Ui  in  §  89. 

§  84.  lo.  In  this  combination,  the  stress  on  ihe  former 
element  was  extremely  slight,  the  sound  being  (iee),  with  the 
stress  on  (ce).  Hence  it  was  developed  just  like  (ee),  and 
has  now  become  (ii).  It  is  chiel^y  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  we  retain  the  /  in  spelling,  though  we  sound  ie  like  f  in 
tcene,  thus  practically  neglecting  the  /'  altogetlier.  Hence  its 
api>earance  in  such  a  word  as  field,  which  results  from  M,  E. 
/eld  by  lengthening  the  e  into  e=ee ;  the  A.  S.  form  hemg/tli. 

Niece,  aect,  niece  ;  piece,  pece,  a  piece.  Chief,  chief ;  grief, 
gref,  grief;  relief,    nkf,    relief.     Siege,   tege,    siege.    Piere, 

'  Trutt  \t  really  t plural  noim ;  and  the  A.  F.  word,  also  foimd  in  the 
lingular  in  Ihc  fonn  Ireiae,  was  probsbly  an  adaputtoii  ol  O.  H,  G. 
Irimiia,  a  compact,  lit.  a  Inn  thing. 
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[,  E,  pirt,  a  pier  ;  the  spelling  with  it  is  the  more  remark- 
•blc  because  the  usual  M.£.  spelling  Is  with  e.  See  §  61  (3). 
St-  Oe,  eo.  It  is  difficult  lo  know  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  ot.  Ot  seems  10  have  represented  at  first  the  sound  (ofc), 
ud,  somewhat  later,  the  sound  of  F,  m  in  peupU ;  after  which 
i  usuail}'  smoothed  into  the  monophthong  denoted  by 
I.E.  long  e.  Cf.  §  35,  p.  38.  The  spelling  eo  denoted  a 
tfphihong  in  which  e  was  the  prominent  vowel,  and  which 
rdly  differed  from  M.  E.  long  e. 

A.  F.  oetaves,  u/aves,   ulav!,  meaning  the   '  octaves '  of  a 

(estival,  answers  to  ulas,  as  used  by  Palsgrave  in  1530,  who 

gives:  "Utas  of  a  feest,  of/dWM^j.'     This  is  generally  given  as 

ibe  origin  of  ulis,  in  Shakespeare,  2  Hen,  IV.  ii.  4.  aa,  where 

^IIk   sense   is  '  merriment.'     We  find   A.  F.  beof,  hrf,   beef, 

i  which  the  original  form  was  hoef.    The  verb  '  to  move ' 

■wB  various  forms,  viz.  mover,  muver,  remoever,  rem<n<er,  lo 

nvemenl,  movement     Owing  to  this  uncertainty, 

e  find  various  forms  in  M.  E,  viz,  moven,  mtovtn,  mtrett', 

}.  PL  B.  17.  194.     These  forms  would  have  given  mov-i  and 

mtvt  in  mod.  E.,  but  mei'e  is  obsolete.     So  also  A.  F.  provtr, 

fmstr.  is  M,  E.  proven,  primen,  prevnt,  whence  we  might 

lave  had  both  prove  and  prtve ;  but  preve  is  obsolete.     It 

s  that  tlicre  is  also  an  A.  S.  prbfian,  borrowed  from 

I  LaiiD /ro^ii/'r.     Besides  which,  the  form  preve  is  preserved  in 

I  the  compound  r^/rrft^Palsgrave),  now  spell  rf/r;Vt'c.  Similarly 

I  »(  have  llie  verb  retrieve,  formerly  relreve  (Palsgrave),  corre- 

I  ponding  to  an  O,  F.  relreuvtr  \  cf.  A.  F.  Iroever,  trover,  lo 

f  nd,  B.  i.  45,  27.     Chaucer  speaks  of  blowing  a  '  moot '  upon 

*  llom,  being  the  name  of  a  peculiar  blast  blown  by  a  hunts- 

;  Book  Duch.,  376.     The  A.  F.  word  is  meat,  F.  F.  373. 

«espeare's  affeer  (Macb.  iv.  3,  34)  answers  lo  an  A.  F. 

W'»«»'*r,  10  fix  a  price,  lo    confirm,  Y.y^  315;  Uomfoer, 

id  mevtn  «rc  from  diilercnt  stcmt.  Thus  Lat.  mouert 
CDled)  onswcri  lo  A.F.  never,  K.  meuvoir;  whlUt  Lai, 
«  Mccnled)  answcn  lo  F.  aemvHt  [cf.  A.  F.  memftmetti). 


value,  L.  C.  304.    We  also  find  A,  F.  iotffrir.  as  well  as  su^. 
to  suffer ;  coevtr/u,  as  well  as  corrt/ni,  couver/eu,  curflq 
reheverir  as  well  as  recoverir.  to  recover  ;  cf.  M.  E.  iever, 
well  as  coririn,  lo  cover  ;  and  A.  F,  kevcrchiff,  a  kerchief.  ' 

The  equivalence  of  to  to  simple  long  e  is  shown  m/eof,  a  fief, 
wiih which  conipare_^o^^._/^^,a  feoffee;_/^^/«f«/,a  feoffment; 
ptopU,  M.  Y.. people,  pipk,  people  (in  which  the  to  is  still  written). 
Compare  also  the  various  spellings  of  'jeopardy'  in  §  83. 

It  is  clear  that  A,  F.  oe  corresponded  exactly  to  no  9 
in  English ;  but  was  developed  into  a  M.  E.  /,  whicH  \ 
sometimes  written  to  ;  as  in  btof,  beef,  from  boef. 

86.  Oi,  oy.  This  sound  at  first  varied,  according;  as  ll 

was  open  or  close.    To  the  former  class  belongs  A.F.  t      

which  the  «*  hardly  differed  from  the  oy  in  Y..  joy.     In  F. 
joit,  the  ft*  has  suffered  further  change, 

(1)  Coy,  coy;  ioie  {w'llh  i  =J),  joy;  etijoier,  to  enjoy. 
So  O.  F.  bqye,  a  buoy,  B.  B.  i.  45  {a  late  word  in  E.).  Vot'ct, 
voice;  vsidt,  adj.,  void;  voider,  to  void;  voidance,  voidance. 
Atsoilt,  1.  p.  s.  pr.,  I  assoil;  boilUr,  to  boil;  dtspoilkr,  to 
despoil ;  espoilUs,  s.  pi.,  spoils ;  /oiHt  (a  leaf),  foil ;  moi'ller 
(to  wet,  L.  A.  714),  M.  E.  moillen,  to  wet,  E.  moil  (to  drudge, 
as  in  wet);  oitt,  oilk,  oil;  soil,  soyl,  soil.  Adjoindre,  lo 
adjoin;  coign,  cnyng,  coin;  tnoini,  pp.,  anointed;  ioindre,  to 
join;  oigntmcnl,  ointment,  with  excrescent  /;  point,  point. 
NoiM,  noise  ;  ctoislre,  cloisler ;  ois/re,  oyster ;  pnison,  poison. 

In  some  cases,  the  oi  look  the  place  of  an  earlier  ti.  Thus, 
Gaymar  has  tmpUier,  I.  2064 ;  but  in  the  Statutes  of  ibe 
Realm,  i.  338  (ad.  1353),  we  find  tmploier.  to  employ. 
LeSl  (S.  R.  ag,  ad.  1275),  more  correctly  leiat,  gave  way  to 
total  (S.  R.  131,  A.D.  1299).  Peistr,  lo  weigh  (S.  R.  218,  ab. 
1284),  gave  way  to  poistr,  to  poise  (used  at  the  same  refer- 
ence). Veiagt,  M.E.  viage,  gave  way  to  voyage,  voyage. 
Mtylt  {a  half,  Y.  :j.  219)  was  supplanted  by  moyte  {Y .  h.  441), 
a  moiety  (with  inserted  e).  Here  ei  is  the  A.  F.  sound,  and 
0/  was  due  to  continental  induence. 
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(a)  A  few  exceptional  Toniis  may  be  noticed  here. 
loial,  iuti  (1  =/'),  M.  H.  iutl,  a  jewel.  CoUler,  cuilUr, 
10  coil,  (also)  to  cull ;  we  find  M.  E.  cullm,  but  not  coiUtn, 
which  wc  itiight  expect  to  tind  Oynoun,  M.  £.  oinoun, 
ooion.  CeilU,  tuilli,  a  quilt.  Wc  may  here  note  the 
cuiious  occasional  use  of  ^uei  for  foi  in  English,  Thus  we 
find  fwi/  for  eotl,  a  tumult  (Halliwell) ;  quoif  for  trot/' (id.) ; 
riwM,  a  printer's  wedge,  the  same  word  as  coin;  quoif,  better 
»pclt  eoit.     Cf.  'imy  =  key  (lui) ;  etc, 

$  87.  On,  ow.  Even  if  the  combination  ou  was  once 
dipbthongal  (ou),  it  soon  passed  into  simple  long  u  (uu),  and 
was  developed  In  the  same  way.  Indeed,  it  was  used  as  a 
sjnibol  for  »  even  in  words  of  A.S.  origin ;  as,  his,  M.  £. 
iims,  a  house  (haus).  Hence  the  modem  sound  into  which 
■lis  regularly  developed  is  (au);  see  §  76.  In  one  particular 
iiuuuu:e  wc  find  ou  written  instead  of  long  open  0  before  a 
double  /,  vii.  in  the  word  roule  tor  roUe,  a  roll ;  sec  the  note 
in  Litlid  on  the  elyraology  of  roulcr,  and  see  (4)  below. 
Before  a  vowel,  ou  was  written  as  ow;  in  mod.  E.  it  Is  also 
ntOen  ew  before  a  vowel  and  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  in  vtmiel, 
»o.     We  even  write  town  for  loun,  a-TiApowdtr  iot  pouder. 

(l)  Alawer,  lo  allow  (atau-);  avotver,  to  avow;  avoui- 
Ml,  ulvowson  (with  lost  e,  and  inserted  d);  iewel,  bowel; 
oAiatirr,  to  embowel;  duwir,  dower;  pair,  poutr,  power, 
POWCT.  I'oafA^r,  to  vouch.  PouJrf,  povder.  Hourf.hoai; 
/W, flour,  flower;  lour,  tower  (in  which  the  untrilled  r  gives 
"w  combination  (aua).  Vushr,  to  ousL  Doule,  doubt  (with 
•Meiitd  iS) ;  mirage,  outrage.  So  also  E.  housing  (horse-trap- 
F^)  was  formed  from  A.F.  huctt,  hauces,  mantles,  covcnngs'. 
(i)  In  the  combination  oun,  the  ou  is  merely  lengdiened 
'ram  ibe  u  in  on,  or  the  u  in  uu;  see  §  69.  1  have  already 
(Ivcn  bsiances;  but  may  here  note  the  following:  — 
Ai«unU,  g.,  account ;  amounler,  to  amount ;  lii/uiili.  bounty  ; 

'  Ibm  Dole  the  cnriuiu  foimk/Wuv,  &  paw,  F.  F.  383;  kgwt,x  tioe, 

*■  *■.  I*SI. 
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counte,  county;  countenance,  counten2nce ;  /oundre,  to  found 
(to  melt  metals);  founder,  to  found  (establish);  foundour, 
foimder  (establisher) ;  goune,  gown;  noun  (a  name),  noun; 
mountaigne,  moimtain. 

(3)  Sometimes  the  <w  is  a  mere  variety  of  short  «,  it  is 
then  developed,  in  the  same  way,  into  the  obscure  vowel  (o) ; 
see  §  74  (3).  So  2\&o  frount,  front,  fruntf  front;  coureour, 
a  currier ;  moustre,  a  sample,  L.  A.  696,  whence  the  phrase 
' to  pass  muster*  i.  e.  to  come  up  to  the  sample,  to  bear 
inspection. 

(4)  Sometimes  oul  is  another  spelling  for  oil  (§  72). 
Thus  we  find  route,  rolle,  a  roll ;  enrouler,  enroller,  to  enroll. 
Our  word  scroU  is  a  diminutive  of  the  law-term  screw  or 
escrow,  M.E.  scrowe,  A.  F.  escrouwe,  with  a  dimin.  form 
escrouet, 

(5)  We  find  our  for  or  before  another  consonant ;  as  in 
enfourmer  for  enformer,  to  inform ;  see  §  70  (3).  Also  for  ur 
before  s,  t;  as  in  cours,  court,  for  curs,  curt;  see  §  75. 

§  88.  Ua.    This  occurs  in  assuager,  to  assuage,  S.  R.  186. 

§  89.  Ui.  (i)  This  occurs  in  a  few  words,  where  mod.  E. 
has  01,  qy,  Destruire,  M.  E.  destruien,  to  destroy ;  esnui,  s., 
M.  E.  anoy,  ann(Jy ;  esnuier,  ennuyer,  M.  E.  annoyen,  anoyen,  to 
annoy ;  hruiller,  to  broil ;  muiller,  moiller,  (to  wet),  to  moil 
(to  toil  in  wet) ;  recuiller,  to  recoil.  The  sound  was  probably 
(6i)  in  these  words,  passing  into  E.  (oi).  Ui  also  denoted 
(yi),  i.  e.  the  sound  of  G.  U  in  schiltzen  followed  by  short  (i), 
as  in  A.  Y.  fruit, 

(2)  In  the  "Vf 0x6.  fruit,  the  sound  became  first  (fryyt), 
with  iyy)  as  in  G.  griin  (gryyn),  and  afterwards  (fruut),  as  at 
present;  see  §  78. 

(3)^  The  curious  word  pui,  a  stage,  platform,  was 
probably  developed,  first  as  (pyyi),  then  as  M.  E.  pew-e,  and 
then  became  monosyllabic.  It  is  certainly  the  original  of  E. 
pew ;  see  Liber  Custumarum,  216,  and  the  Glossary.  In  the 
same  way  we  have  obtained  our  puny  from  the  O.  F.  puisne. 
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bom  after,'  hence,  younger,  inferior,  the  s  being  dropped 
sual,  before  ihe  nasal 

OO.  XTnacoented  syllables.  In  all  the  examples  given 
■ve,  the  vowel-ch angles  or  developments  have  been  ex- 
iplified  in  ihe  syllable  which  now  receives  the  accent,  as 
in  the  present  form,  the  most  imporiam  syllable  in  a 
With  regard  to  the  unaccented  syllables  of  words  of 
A.F.  origin,  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  the  modern 
forms,  such  syllables  are  invariably  weaker  and  slighter  than 
ihey  were  originally,  A  few  instances  may  suffice  to  show 
the  kind  of  changes  thus  produced.  The  following  list  is  by 
no  means  exhaustive ;  it  is  only  intended  by  way  of  illustration. 
SuMz  -y.  It  has  been  shown,  in  §  44,  that  there  are 
certain  words,  such  as  enemy,  mercy,  which  in  Chaucer  end 
in  -y,  whilst  others  end  in  -y-e,  such  ss/ol-y-e,  comjian-y-e. 
In  modern  English,  the  final  -e  is  invariably  lost,  so  that  these 
two  sets  of  words  now  rime  together,  and  a  poet  is  allowed  to 
pair  off  tnemy  with  company,  if  he  has  no  objection  to  ending 
e  with  a  rather  weak  syllable.  But  besides  this,  there 
considerable  class  of  words  ending,  in  A,  F,,  in  e  or  it, 
which>  has  since  been  substituted.  Chaucer  has  a  long 
of  them,  viz.  such  as  adversilet,  beaulec,  destinee,  deyntie, 
'Hfficuitte,  dignitte,  divtrsilte,  divinikt,  entree,  equilee,  facuUee, 
Jtlieittt,  etc.  This  last  set  all  rimed  with  such  words  as  the 
verb  be,  whereas  the  word  enemy  rimed  with  the  preposition 
iy.  Hence,  in  modern  English,  the  substantives  in  -y  are 
iwed  to  rime  with  either  lie  or  by.  In  Southey's  Bailie  of 
Menhtim,  we  read — 

"  'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
Who  fell  in  tfie  great  victory." 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Scott's  Marmion  we  read — 
'  A  light  on  MarmioD's  visage  spread. 
And  lired  his  glazing  eye : 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head, 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 
And  shouted  "Victoryl"' 
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We  thus  see  Uiat  the  three  A.  F,  endings,  viz.  -;',  -i-c,  and 
-«,  are  all  'levelled'  under  the  E.  ending  -y,  usually  pro- 
nounced as  short  (i),  as  in  beauly  (biuu'ti),  but  occasionally 
lengthened  into  (li)  in  [Kjetry  under  the  secondary  ac- 
cenl,  and  allowed  to  rime  with  words  ending  either  with 
the  sound  (ai)  or  with  the  sound  (ii). 

Suffix  -oe,  eic.  In  the  suffix  -<(,  the  vowel  e  is  lost,  and 
all  words  that  once  contained  it  are  shortened  by  one  syllable 
at  least.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  every  sufQx  terminating 
in  •{.  Thus  A.  F.  gra-ce  is  now  grace,  vi-ce  is  now  vice, 
cian'ce  is  now  chance,  etc.  The  syllable  preceding  the  -ee  is 
frequently  weakened  ;  thus  ial-dun-ce  is  now  bdlanct ;  crevi- 
ce is  now  crevict.  In  a  like  manner  /ran-cM-se  is  now 
/rdmliise;  par-o-che  x?:  pdrish  ;  and  im-d-ge  is  image.  Cdr-t- 
d-gc  is  cut  down  to  carriage  (kKr'ij). 

Sufflx  -ail-e.  Of  this  suffix,  once  dissyllabic,  very  often 
nothing  more  is  left  than  a  vocalic  /.  Thus  bat-ail-e  is  hattU 
(baefl) ;  and  vil-ail-e  is  viKle  (vifl),  usually  speit  victual,  by 
an  absurd  pedantry.  Cf.  rascaile,  rascal ;  luailie,  towel ; 
/ewailk,  fuel ;  apparaile,  apparel. 

Suffixes  with  n.  Ma-lr6-iie,  matron  ;  /unl-atiht,  foun- 
tain ;  bar-ai-m,  barren.  Chaphc-kin,  cliaplain ;  c/ust'tin 
{-nul),  ciiestnut,  chesnut ;  en-seig-nt,  ensign.  The  suffix 
-oun  is  much  lightened  ;  hence  blas-oun  becomes  blazon ;  and 
all  words  in  -ci-oun  now  end  in  -lion,  pronoimced  as  (-sbsn), 
or  as  (-shn),  with  vocalic  n.  So  also  con-clu-si-oun  becomes 
conclusion  (konkluu'zhn) ;  ben-e-i-con  is  benison ;  0.  F.  malt- 
i-(on  is  malison ;  ven-t-ton  is  vrnison  (ven'zn). 

Suffixes  with  r.  The  suffix  -our  was  confused  with 
A.  S.  -ere,  and  freiiuently  becomes  -er.  Hence  barhour. 
barber;  daubour,  dauber;  meinour,  manner  (in  the  phrase 
'  taken  wilh  the  manner') ;  jugleour,  juggler ;  alirocour,  broker. 
Where  F.  has  the  suffix  -aire,  the  A.  F.  fona  was  -arie, 
whence  E.  -ary  ;  cf.  A.  F.  adversarie,  E.  adversarji.  The 
accent  was  formerly  oh  the  a  of  -dr^ie ;  a  trace  of  whict 
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dU  sec  in  ihe  prov.  E.  eenlr&ry.  The  later  A.  F.  sometimes 
as  'airt,  as  in  vitaire;  hence  E.  vkar.  The  oldest  A.  F. 
Jbnn  ivmtUrt  gave  way  to  a  later  armure,  armoure;  hence 
E,  armour.  A.  F.  mireUr  became  W.  E.  mirour ;  hence 
£.  mirror.     A.  F.  aa-tdr-e  is  now  nature  (nei'chaa). 

(  81.    Consonantal  ohangefl.     As  £.  is  leaily  spelt  with 

A.  F.  symbols,  tlie  consonantal  changes  are  very  few,  at  any 

itic  in  appearance.    Indeed,  wc  have  kept  up  the  old  sounds 

of  1*4  andy  (written  i)  Hhich  in  France  have  become  (sh)  and 

(ih)  rcB[iectively.      The  oJd  A.  F,  %=ls  is  lost,  though  traces 

il  arc  seen  in  E.//s  for  A.  F./s,  and  in  E.  amis  for  A.  F. 

»f,  L  e.  sufficient ;  we  now  use  s  only  in  the  F.  manner, 

!.  as  >  in  auw.    Initial  k  is  dropped  in  ermint,  A.  F.  iermine', 

id  is  sometimes  silent  as  in  iour,  heir,  etc.      Still  there  are 

me  words  of  A.  F,  origin  in  which  it  has  the  full  force  of 

in  E.  aspirate,  as  in  hackney,  hamlet.,  hardy,  harness,  haste, 

kauberk,  haunt,  hazard,  huge,  hurt;    none  of  these  lieing  of 

lann  origin,     We  even  aspirate  h  in  the   cas«  of  several 

Wnii  that  are  of  Latin  origin ;  as  in  habit,  haughty,  hearse, 

kAaut,   homage,    homicide,   horrilile,   hospital,   host,  hotlage, 

iild,  Jmnan,  humid,  evidently  because  a  silent  initial  h  before 

» nnssed  vowel  is  opposed  to  the  habits  of  the  language. 

Even  humble  and  herb  are  seldom  heard  with  the  ^lent  h 

•Sf  longer.     We    also    pronounce   it  in  A.  F.   words  of 

tireek  origin,  as  in  hermit,  heresy,  history,  hulk,  hypocrite, 

\  AS.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  but  not  universal, 
aund-change  is  the  change  of  A.  F.  ss  into  E.  sh.  This  is 
(•nictilarly  striking  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  that  are  derived 
■TOii' inceptive'  stems;  so  called  because  they  correspond 
WAc  inceptive  stem  -sc-ere  of  Latin  verbs.  Thus,  whilst  wc 
fc"i.VF./«w,/cr/r.  answering  to  \.a.\.^orere,  wealsoiind 
*^A.F.  Htvajioriss-  (appearing,  for  example,  in  the  ptvscni 

'Ct  lUo  aUe.  M.E.  hatle  (.not  on  cailf  word',  Siota  O.  F.  kaile. 
fcA-Ki^rmiWiuid  O.  J.  Aato,  the  A  was  silent. 
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plural  iadic.Jforiss-ons,  and  the  present  Xiai\itvp\i  fiorhs-anf), 
corresponding  to  the  Lat.  inc«ptive  verb  ftortsctrt.  In  every 
caae,  we  have  turned  the  A.  F.  m  into  E.  sh ;  hence  the  verbs 
accomplish,  banish,  blandish,  blemish ,  brandish,  burnish, 
cherish,  establish,  finish,  flourish,  furbish,  furnish,  garnish, 
languish,  nourish,  polish,  punish,  ravish,  relinquish,  skirmish, 
vanish  ;  with  some  others,  imitative  of  ihese,  of  later  origin. 
By  analogy  with  these,  the  A.  F.  amenuser,  M.  E.  menusen, 
was  turned  into  minish  ;  the  A.  F.  amonrsUr,  M.  E.  amoneilen, 
later  amonessen,  was  turned  into  amonish,  and,  finally,  into 
admonish  ■  whilst  the  M.  £,  aslonien,  to  astonie,  or  astony,  has 
acquired  a  by-form,  lo  astonish.  So  also  A.  F.  anguisse  is 
now  anguish  -  A.  F,  busselle,  L.  A.  267,  is  now  bushel;  A.  F. 
quasserKY..  quash;  O.F.pousser  [A.F.  * pusser)  is'E.pusi; 
and  A.  F.  usser,  G.  5995,  is  now  usher.  Even  a  single  final 
J  has  become  sh  in  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  roious,  E.  rubbish.  We 
may  also  note  .\.F.faceen,faeoun  (with  c  as  s),  F.. fashion; 
A.  F.  truncun  (with  c  as  .v),  E.  truncheon  (tran'shan) ;  A.  F. 
paroche,  E.  parish.  Similarly,  A.  F,  s  lias  become  (zh) 
between  two  vowels  (the  latter  being  u)  in  meture,  measure ; 
by  analog}'  with  which,  A.  F.  fresor,  Uisir,  have  been  turned 
into  E.  treasure,  leisure. 

Final  y  is  lost  in  jolly,  from  A.  F.  ioltf,  later  ioly  (with  1 
asy);  and  in  hasty,  A.F.  hastif.  Final  n  is  lost  in  hai4ghty, 
A.  F.  iau/ein;  the  f  A  is  a  meaningless  insertion,  perhaps  due 
to  association  vrilh  high. 

Final  t  is  entirely  lost  in  die  sb.  rescue  (M.  E.  rescom,  A.  F, 
rescouse) ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  form  of  the  verb,  A.  F. 
rescurt.  Final  /  is  lost  in  A.  F.  eonil,  a  rabbit,  M.  E.  cony, 
later  cmty.  The  spelling  of  M.  E.  valiant,  E.  valiant, 
suggests  that  the  U  of  A.F.  vaillanJ  was  sounded  as  the 
E.  //)■  in  million ;  the  word  brilliant,  from  F.  briUani,  was  not 
in  use  before  the  seventeenth  century.  The  silent  s  in  such 
words  as  A.  F.  mask,  blasmcr.  disncr,  has  disappeared  in  the 
E,  male,  blame,  dine ;  but  is  written  in  demesne  and  isU  a 
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nsevtmJ.    This  t  was  sounded  as  (z)  in  early  A.  F.,  but  not 
for  long.     Cf.  {  163  below. 

$  08.  Inserted  ooosonantB.  There  are  a  few  cases  in 
which  consonanis  have  been  inserted,  chiefly  by  jjeJants,  and 
from  mistaken  ideas  as  lo  '  etymology,'  into  A.  F,  forma. 
Mxamples  are  of  two  kinds:  (i)  ihose  in  which  the  true 
pronunciation  has  been  kept  up,  ignoring  such  insertions; 
lod  (j)  those  in  which  ihc  inserted  consonant  has  at  last 
HiccocOcii  in  vitiating  ihe  old  pronunciation.  In  the  first 
class  we  may  place  such  words  as  Christ,  Chrislian,  A.  F, 
Criti,  Crtttten ;  chronicli,  A.  F.  crmicle ;  chryioUU,  A,  F. 
mifiiitf.  dihl  (del),  A.  F.  dellf,  douU  (daui),  A.  F.  douii; 
filtOM  (fao  kn),  A.  Y.fauton  :  delight.  Anglicised  sfieUing  of 
LV.^ehf;  imfic/,  Latinised  spellingof  A.  F.  m(/*r;  rteeifi/, 
A.  F.  nca'te;  lalmon,  A.  F.  saumon;  sublU,  A.  F.  tolil; 
vbiiul,  A.  F.  vilailit.  In  the  second  class  are :  fault,  from 
H.  E.  and  A.  V./auie ;  language  (with  inserted  u).  from  A.  F. 
Ingagt ;  oinlmenl  (with  excrescent  /  after  n),  from  A.  F. 
tnmmt;  atbject.  Latinised  spelling  of  W.  E.  iuhiet,  A.  F. 
n^,  subgtl :  Irtianl,  with  excrescent  I,  from  A,  F.  Iruan : 
toditi,  Latinised  spelling  of  A.  F.  veirdil.  I  have  already 
nentioned  llie  change  of  A.  F.  ftmeie  into  female,  by  con- 
fiwon  with  male. 

In  some  cases,  letters  have  been  inserted  purely  for 
phonetic  reasons,  to  mark  the  pronunciation  more  clearly. 
TV  most  remarkable  of  such  insertions  are  the  d  before  ge, 
U  in  ledgt.  Judge,  and  the  /  before  eh.  in  butchtr,  fittcher, 
"fr* ;  also  e  before  k,  in  peck,  from  A.  F.  ptk ;  and  the  *  afler 
"■  in  buckU,  from  A.  F,  bucle.  Flower  seems  also  to  be  a 
■nore  phonetic  spelling  ihan  flour,  and  lo  be  better  associated 
■ilhfotwr;  yel  flour  and  flmt-er  are  merely  varied  spellings 
*>f  one  and  the  same  word. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

On  Some  Chakgks  in  Pronunoation 

5  94.  In  vol.  i.  {  313,  p.  340, 1  have  given  a  table  showing 
ihe  commoner  changes  in  English  words  of  A.  S.  origin ; 
including  ihe  forms  and  spellings  of  certain  characteristic 
words  in  the  A.  S.,  the  M.E.,  and  the  modem  period.  In 
the  same  way  a  table  may  be  given  showing  the  changes  of 
certain  words  in  the  A.F.,  ihe  M.  E.,  and  the  modem  period 
likewise.  The  words  in  italics  represent  actual  spellings,  i.e. 
lhe_/(irwi:  whilst  the  words  in  Roman  letters  represent  the 
pronunciations  according  to  the  romic  scheme  (as  slightly 
modified  in  5  312),  '■  e.  the  sounds.  The  curl  over  an  d  or  ^ 
(as  a  or  @)  indicates  a  nasa!  sound  of  the  vowel. 

A  NOLO- French.        Middlk  Enc.usk,       Modern  Enoi-ism. 


/am/e  (lampa) 

lampi  (lamp^) 

lamp  (la^pl 

Palnur  (palmer) 

falmer  (palmer) 

palmer  (pa»ni»») 

/all  (fal.) 

/at,  (ftU) 

/alit  (faols) 

lama  (linss) 

lance  (Inansa,  ^ansa^ 

lanee  (Uans)         , 

f.  art  (art) 

are  (aril 

art(aat) 

fartHl  (parfnt) 

fareni  (parent) 

parent  (paerMl) 

faster  (paaier) 

f^sen  (paisanl 

>fla(paai) 

/ami  (faamal 

/ame  (faamst 

/amt  ([eiml 

stnind  (sekOad) 

leemd  (sekand) 

nf  Dw/  («eknd) 

■  o««.(r!nkV 

,-«.*(r!nk,rtnk)' 

rank  (rwnk) 

m^ri  (mersSil 

fHfrry  (mersi) 

»«ny  (majsi) 

gtmrr  (gcroer) 

gemerigmes) 

jpi"«r  Cemi»») 

vtil  (re-el) 

veil  (vaell 

wa/Cviil) 

degree  (degree) 

degree  (degree) 

rf<fr»(digTiiJ 

rj  petHi  (pdo>) 

fiym  (prina) 

A-/"  CpeU.)      J 

fringe  (prinw) 

Prinee  (prinw) 

prinee  (prioi)  ■ 

m-  (krii) 

fry  (krii) 

^/j-Ckiai)         ■ 

'  TTic  <  had  a  hiui/  sonnd  :  whence  the  change  lo  (x)  In  £.  n 
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Anglo-French. 

Middle  English. 

Modern  Englii 

honur  (onuiir) 

honour  (onuur) 

honour  (onss) 

forme  (funnd) 

forme  (faonno) 

form  (faom) 

20  irompe  (tramp?) 

trompe  (trumps) 

trump  (trsmp) 

fol  (fol) 

fol  (fol,  fool) 

fool  (fuul) 

robe  (raobd) 

robe  (raobd) 

robe  (roub) 

iuge  (jjrja) 

»»^  Oyg^»  W) 

judge  (jsj) 

hulU  (bulb) 

bulle  (bulb) 

bull  (bul) 

25  /«r»^r  (turner) 

lumen  (tumsn) 

/f<rw  (tssn) 

itnce  (ansa) 

ounce  (uunsd) 

ounce  (auns) 

cure  (kjryra) 

cure  (kyyrs) 

cure  (kiaus) 

plume  (plyym©) 

plume  (plyyms, 

plnums) 

plume  (pluum) 

iiir(lai) 

lay  (lai,  lei) 

lay  (lei) 

30  pUiit  (plait) 

play,  plee  (plai,  plei, 
plae) 

//<pfl  (plii) 

ra«</^  (kanzd) 

cause  (kauzd) 

cause  (kaoz) 

aunte  (aunts) 

aunte  (aunts) 

a<i»/  (aant) 

seel  (seel) 

seel  (sael) 

seal  (siil) 

wi7  (veil) 

veile  (veils) 

»^i7  (veil) 

35  heire  (eir) 

heire  (eirs) 

^?>  (aes) 

j«j^r  (seizer) 

sescn  (seezsn) 

seize  (siiz) 

heuU  (beatee) 

bewtee  (beutee) 

beauty  (biuuti) 

chief  {eoMi) 

cheef  {f^<tti) 

chief  (chiif ) 

voice  (vols) 

voice,  vois  (vois) 

voice  (vois) 

40  poudre  (ptradra) 

poudre  (puudrs) 

powder  (paudss) 

n?//^  (rob) 

rolle  (raols) 

roll  (roul). 

§  96.  If  we  compare  the  above  words,  especially  in  the 
M.  E.  forms,  with  words  of  A.  S.  origin,  we  can  find  similar 
developments  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  Thus  with  ex- 
ample I  in  §  94»  we  may  compare  A.  S.  mann,  a  man ;  and 
We  may  tabulate  the  results  thus : — 


Old  English. 

mcmn  (mann) 
A/a^(healf)» 
heall()i€aiy 
plantian  (plantian) 


Middle  English. 

man  (man) 
half(^9\i) 
halle  (halls) 
planten  (plantsn) 


Modern  English. 

man  (msenn) 
half  (yiditii) 
hall  (haol) 
plant  (plaant) 


*  Healf  heall  are  A.  S.  (Southern) ;  the  Northern  forms  were  half 
^^l ;  and  so,  probably,  were  the  Midland. 


^^■numi 
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Old  English. 

Middle  English. 

MODEKN   ENOU^^H 

S  a™™- (heard)' 

hard  (hard) 

A<ir^(hMd.hMd|^H 

slarinH  (alaiian^ 

Harm  (slarjo) 

^/dfv  («ae9)       ^^H 

name  (wmn) 

nam,  (n«.m>) 

/.Htcca  (toekka) 

aittt  (nelcka) 

«f*(nelc) 

TO  drant  (dnuigk) 

i/^H^  (drangk) 

dratti  (dricngk) 

(Note  the  variaiio 

n  here ;  there  is  no  A.  S.  sound  liku 

A.  F.  ?n.) 

.^B 

ttrfiUt  (kervillj) 

thtrwlU  (cherrelU) 

(>b!n«Ca>»>*^^^H 

(The  A.  S.  usually 

has  M,  as  in  ciorl,  churl,  ror^,  ^^i^^^^l 

ffrrfOetd)' 

jirdi  (jeida) 
rr««  (raeran) 

HO  (sew);  m<{mee 

«((eel;  «<«  (mee) 

<«(>«:  ^d^^M 

15  T.ff^  (rejMi) ' 

rf,.»  (rein) 

(nl.)       ]^H 

wilail  (witan) 

«-,-/«,  (wit«l) 

wVlwiiJ          ^^H 

«.f„(wlin) 

^H  (»ii») 

»>»  (nia)      ^H 

0«  (ion,  on) 

«>.  (aon.  on) 

m  (o»            j^H 

forma  (fitonnm) 

former  ffaonner) 

/.^•''(Iko.H^H 

10  tunu  (ranu) 

«w(s™a) 

«»>(.»)      ^^H 

(NoA.S.o=(u); 

compare  no.  23  below.)                    ^^| 

« (too) 

10  (too) 

».i»(n.)      .^H 

Ao/(hoO 

heoi  (hoot,  biol) 

l^klhoil)       ^H 

"/  (op) 

«/  (np) 

VOP)           ^H 

/»//  (ful) 

>;(fnl) 

A'/H        ^H 

JS  spvman  (spumon) 

r/w™  {sparo)       ^^ 

/UBrf  (pond) 

/oanrf  (pnnnd) 

A»«/(p.u.<l) 

Jyr  (fyyr) 

Af-  (fii') 

/^(M=.) 

ni«  (ruon.)' 

»■«<«  (nrnm) 

fww  Crennt) 

(Quite  an  exceptional  case ;  the  A.  S. 

i=E.  (a«)  by  ruk.) 

iiy(I:^,liei) 

/ay  (l.i) 

%(W) 

30  iJ  (sae) 

j«  (»ae) 

/« (iiO 

dragan  (dn^on) 

drajen  (,d[i;en) 

•/raw  (<ll>o]          ^M 

/&»^«»  (plwtian) 

elc. :  Mf  jQMf  oj  No, 

41^^.                     ^H 

d3l  (dael) 

d<!,  dill  iddcl) 

,/^(<imi       ^H 

J<f/  (icpl) 

j«/  (Beil) 

>d<7(>eil)            ^H 

'  AoswCTing  lo  Merciaa  *afrf.  whence  the  modem  form.                ^^H 

'  I  here  use  the  )  for  the>  (consonont). 

^^^H 

'  The  A.  S.  rum  a  an  adj.,  mnuiiDg  room)' 

tpfldoiuiioiool^^l 

M.E,™««  in  many  instances. 

§  ^6.]  CHANGES  IN  PRONUNCIATION.  1 29 

Old  English.        Middle  English.       Modern  English. 
35  i^g^  (IQW)  leir  (leir)  lair  (leia) 

dionv  (deean)  dew  (deu)  dew  (diuu) 

lN<me^^ 
\None:\ 
40  A«j  (huus)  hous  (huus)  ^i#j^  (haus) 

{No  A.  S.  <7isr;  compare  No.  26  adove.) 

§  96.  On  comparing  the  results  given  in  §  95  with  those 
in  §  94,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  some  cases,  the  A.  S.  and 
A.  F.  somids  agree,  and  in  other  cases  are  only  approximate. 
The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

In  the  following  cases  the  A.  S.  and  A.  F.  symbols  and 
sounds  agree,  either  altogether  or  very  nearly. 

(i)  The  A.  F.  a  (a)  agrees  with  the  A.  S.  a  (a),  except  that 

it  is  never  *  broken '  into  ea ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  use 

of  ea  for  a  was  confined  to  the  Southern  dialect  of  English  ; 

or,  if  it  affected  the  Midland  dialect,  did  so  only  to  a  slight 

extent.     On  the  other  hand,  we  see  (from  1.  32)  that  there 

was  a  tendency  to  nasalise  and  to  lengthen  the  A.  F.  an,  so 

that  it  was  liable  to  become  aun,  whence  the  modern  E. 

sound  of  (aan),  as  heard  in  lance,  plant.    Further  the  A.  F. 

a  mfame  (faa-md)  was  originally  long,  whilst  the  A.  S.  a  in  nama 

(na-ma)  was  short.    The  result  was  that  the  A.  S.  a,  in  an 

open  syllable,  was  lengthened ;  and  both  alike  answer  to  the 

modem  E.  a  (ei)  m/ame,  name.     Hence  it  has  arisen  that  all 

the  modem  E.  so-called  long  as,  that  have  always  been  long, 

are  of  A.  F.  origin.     The  A.  S.  a  became  E.  oa,  0  (ou) ;  as  in 

^^i  oak,  stdn,  stone. 

(2)  The  A.  F.  short  e  answers  to  the  A.  S.  short  e  in 
general.     In  M.  E.  the  short  e,  from  either  source,  had  the 
^Pen  sound,  as  in  E.   men  (Ten  Brink,  Chancers  Sprache, 
5§    II,  79).     The  A.  F.  e  in  en   had   a  nasal   sound,  and 
^-  F.  renc,  M.  E.  renk,  confused  with   F.  rang,  has  pro- 
duced E.  rank ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  A.  S.     The 
"^-  S.  almost  invariably  has  eor  for  er,  as  in  eordcy  earth; 
Vol.  n.  k 
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and  even  in  the  Ancren  Riwle  we  still  find  heorUy  heart; 
but  in  Chaucer  we  have  er  only,  as  in  herte,  heart;  merciy 
mercy.  The  A.  S.  often  has  ear  for  ar,  as  in  geard,  a  yard 
(enclosure) ;  but  this  became  er  in  M.  E.,  which  at  last  made 
no  distinction  between  this  word  and  the  A.  S.  gerd,  gterd^  a 
yard  (rod).  Both  alike  became  M.  E.gerd^  Y.,yard\  just  as 
A.  F.  gerner  is  the  M.  E.  gerner^  E.  garner, 

(3)  The  A.  S.  e  and  eo  both  became  M.  E.  /,  ee\  cf.  A.  S. 
me,  seo^  A.  F.  degree^  with  E.  me,  see,  degree.  In  such  wOTds 
the  e  usually  had  the  close  sound  (Ten  Brink,  as  above, 
§§  23,  67) ;  and  modem  English  usually  has  the  spelling  e  or 
ee.  The  A.  S.  d  and  ea  also  became  M.  E.  /,  ee ;  but  in  this 
case  the  e  usually  had  the  open  sound,  and  mod.  £.  usually 
has  the  spelling  ea  (id.  §  24).  The  A.  F.  vee'l  soon  became 
monosyllabic,  and  this  e  also  had  the  open  sound ;  cf.  A.  S. 
rdran,  heap,  A.  F.  vei,  with  E.  rear,  heap,  veal, 

(4)  The  diphthongs  at,  ei,  ay,  ey,  are  characteristic  of  A.F., 
and  were,  at  any  rate  in  Chaucer's  time,  indistinguishable  in 
words  of  A.  F.  origin ;  in  mod.  E.,  peine  is  spelt  pain^  whilst 
veine  is  spelt  vein,  the  rime  being  perfect;  cf.  A. F.  vain, 
vein,  vain.  In  words  of  A.  S.  origin,  ai,  &c.,  can  only  arise  from 
a  vowel  or  diphthong  followed  by  ^  or  ^ ;  cf.  A.  S.  eahta, 
ehta,  eight ;  hrcEgen,  brain,  regen,  rain,  voeg,  yvzy.  Curiously 
enough,  the  diphthong  ei  {ey)  is  not  much  used  in  words  of 
A.  S.  origin ;  the  commonest  examples,  in  modern  spelling, 
are  eigh/,  eighty,  eighth ;  either,  neither ;  eye,  heifer,  height, 
Juy,  neigh,  neighbour',  weigh,  weight,  wey;  weird,  whey;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  Norse  words  they,  their.  We  also 
find  grey  for  gray.     Examples  of  ai,  ay  are  more  numerous. 

(5)  The  A.  S.  I*  answers  to  A.  F.  i,  whether  short  or  long ; 
the  mod.  E.  has  i  (i)  short,  whilst  the  long  1  (ai)  is  now  a 
diphthong.  Note,  too,  that  the  E.  short  1  (as  in  dit)  is  really 
the  *  high-front-wide '  vowel ;  whilst  the  A.  F.  (and  probably 
the  A.  S.)  short  1  was  the  *  high-front-narrow/  as  in  F.  Jini 
(Sweet). 
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(6)  The  M.  E.  short  o,  whether  of  A.  S.  or  of  A.  F.  origin, 
had  ihe  open  sound,  as  in  E.  on.  honour  (Ten  Brink,  Chauar'i 
Sprach^,  §§  13.  81).  In  A.  F.,  but  not  in  A.  S.,  the  symbol  0 
was  used  for  short  u  (u),  or  for  a  vowel  very  closely  approxi- 
nuting  to  it ;  and  this  use  occurs  in  M.  E.  even  in  words  of 
A.  S.  origin  ;  cf.  A.  F.  Irompe,  A.  S.  sitnu  ;  E,  Irump  (tramp), 

■  (ssn).  The  A.  S.  d  passed  into  a  M.  E.  long  open  o,  still 
^pKsemA  in  E,  broad,  and  represented  by  oa  in  Tudor- 
~  Iglish  spelling ;  in  mod.  E.  ihis  oa  (except  in  broad)  is 
;,  with  an  after-sound  of  u ;  cf.  A.  S.  dc,  E.  oak.  !VI.  E. 
f  open  5  also  resulted  from  vowel- lengthening,  as  in  A,  S. 
Wjhi,  M.  E.  hool.  E.  hole.  The  A,  S.  5  passed  into  M.  E.  close 
*,  and  is  now  u  (uu) ;  cf.  A.  S.  15,  E.  to.  The  A.  F.  d  had  the 
Open  sound,  and  therefore  has  likewise  produced  the  mod,  E. 
close  o,  with  an  after-sound  of  u,  as  in  rnk  (rao^ba),  E.  robe 
(roub).  See  also  ex.  41,  in  §  94.  The  mod.  E.  sound  of  u 
(on)  can  only  result  from  A.  E.  by  the  lengthening  of  a  short 
o,  as  in  A.  Y./ol,  'E./ooI  (fuul). 

(7)  The  A.  S.  and  A.  F.  short  u  (u)  were  the  same,  and 
were  similarly  treated ;  see  examples  13-26  in  §§  94,  95.  The 
A.  S,  long  »  (uu)  is  very  seldom  preser\-ed,  as  in  ram,  room, 
inu&d.  uncouth  ;  it  usually  becomes  ou,  mv  (au),  as  in  his, 
house  (haus);  see  exs.  a8,  40,  in  §  95.  The  A.  F.  long  u. 
fiom  various  sources,  was  commonly  written  ou  (as  in  early 
A.  F.  Aonur,  later  honour),  and  in  accented  syllables  likewise 
becomes  ou,  ow  (au)  ;  sec  §  94,  ex.  40.  On  the  other  hand, 
ihe  A.  F,  symbol  u,  when  representing  a  long  sound,  really 
stood  for  (yy),  ihe  sound  in  G.  grUn  (gryyn) ;  but  this  (yy) 
passed  into  (iuu)  in  course  of  time,  so  that  A.  F.  cure  (kyyro) 
is  now  cure  (kiims).  But  after  r  (and  sometimes  after  /)  the 
short  ("-sound  dropped,  giiing  simple  (uu) :  as  in  A.  F.  pfume 
fplyyms),  E.  plume  (pluum).  The  A.  S.  ^  (yy)  was  early 
'''entified  with  long  /  (ii),  and  is  now  (ai), 

(S)  The  diphthongs  can  be  understood  from  the  examples 
95.     We  may  note  the  confusion  between  M.  E.  ai 
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and  ei  (see  above) ;  the  passage  of  A.  F.  aise,  later  the,  into 
M.  E.  m<r.  ttse,  and  laslly,  in  E.  can  (iiz),  with  which  cf.  A.  F. 
plait,  E.  plea  (plii)  ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  symbols  ai, 
ay,  au.  ei,  ej;  eu,  it,  oi,  oy,  ou,  from  A.  S.  spelling,  though  we 
find  aw  (as  in  cnawan),  oui  (as  in  Howan),  and  even  eaw,  emv 
(as  in  tieaw,  triow).  Words  of  A.  F.  origin  prefer  the  spell- 
ing au  lo  oif,  as  va  fraud,  cause,  etc. ;  exceptions  being  bawd, 
liratvn,  lawn.  Most  noleworlhy  is  the  peculiarly  A.  F.  sound 
oi,  preserved  nearly  unchanged  in  E.  (but  not  in  K,)  to  the 
present  day,  I  know  of  no  example  of  it  in  any  word  of 
true  A.  S.  origin,  except  the  remarkable  sb.  ioH,  in  the  sense 
of  ■  tumour/  where  the  A.  S.  &yfe  proves  that  the  correct 
development  of  the  word  is  into  the  mod.  E.  liile,  now 
considered  a  vulgar  pronunciation.  It  seems  lo  have  been 
confused,  in  popular  estimation,  with  the  verb  to  toil  (A,  F. 
lioillir),  with  which  it  has  nothing  10  do,  unless  the  two  words 
happen  to  be,  ultimately,  from  the  same  root.  Hoy  and  toy, 
and  either  all  or  a  part  of  dtcoy,  are  loan  words  from  Dutch ; 
whilst  iny,  not  found  before  1 300,  is  a  Frisian  form. 

§  87.  STmbolfl  for  the  oloee  and  open  e  and  o.  This 
is  a  convenienl  place  for  noting  the  symbols  employed  by 
Ten  Brink  for  the  close  and  open  r  and  0.  He  uses  (e)  and 
(o)  for  the  close  sounds,  and  (?)  and  (p)  for  the  open  sounds. 
Schwan  uses  (?)  and  (o)  for  the  close  sounds,  and  (?)  and  (p) 
for  the  open  ones :  which  is  even  more  distinct.  Olhera, 
^ain,  use  (<f)  and  (6)  for  the  close  sounds,  and  (c)  and  (&) 
for  the  open  ones.  I  have  used  (e)  and  (o)  above  for  ibe 
short  vowels,  because  ihey  are  not  likely  to  be  misunder- 
stood ;  still  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  vowels  are 
really  opea  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of .-,  by  prolonging  the 
sound  of  e  in  bed,  when  it  is  heard  to  be  more  nearly  related 
10  the  t:  in  tlieri  than  lo  the  e  in  rein ;  whilst  the  prolonged 
sound  of  11  in  ml  ajiproaclies  the  au  in  naught  and  the  o  in 
slory.  and  is  quite  distinct  from  ihe  close  o  which  begins  the 
diphthongal  o  in  no  (nou). 
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I  re^rds  the  long  t  and  o,  the  open  sounds  have  been 
moled  hitherto  by  the  symbols  (ae)  and  (ao),  as  in  Mary, 
f  (Maeri,  slaori).  The  close  sounds  hardly  now  exist  as 
c  vowels,  but  form  the  chief  elements  of  the  diphthongs 
id  0  as  heaid  in  van  (vein)  and  no  (nou).  In  the 
1  no/t  the  (u)  element  is  very  slight,  and  llie  close  o  is 
arly  pure.  With  Ten  Brink's  notation,  we  should  write 
|iQ)td)  and  (ngi)  to  denote  the  short  open  vowels  in  M  and 
;  and  wc  should  write  Mary,  slory  as  {Mf  ri,  sipri).  Both 
ihe  dose  and  open  e  occur  in  leU-tak  (t^li^il)  and  in  mare's- 
laH  (in(9«-teil)  ;  and  the  two  o's  occur  in  Ao//ow  (hglgu)  and 
foneo  (fijoDgou). 

It  is  worth  while  to  repeat  here  that  the  long  open  f  and  a 
irere  usually  written  as  r.i  and  oa  respectively  in  Elizabethan 
Englidi.  Also,  that  the  Jl,  E.  long  open  f  answers  to  A.  S. 
i,  ia,  as  in  hdlan,  to  heal  (hiil),  and  dream,  a  dream  (driim). 
In  words  of  A.  F.  origin  it  is  not  common,  but  chiefly  occuis 
in  contractions,  such  as  veil  =  vil,  veal  (viil)  ;  and  in  ec  from 
ntljrr  ri,  as  in  rise,  etsc,  M.  E.  esc,  mod.  E.  ease  (iiz).  M.  E. 
long  close  i  answers  to  A.  S.  i.  to,  A.  F.  e,  as  in  me,  me.  seo, 
I  vx,  degree,  degree  (mii,  sii,  digrii).  Thus  the  distinction  is 
Mtt,  in  many  cases,  quite  lost ;  though  we  still  make  a 
diJcrencc  between  Ihtre  (thaes,  th^a)  from  A.  S.  fwpr,  and 
in"'  (hiii)  from  A.  S.  her.  The  W.  E,  long  open  o  answers 
l«  tbove)  to  A.  S.  a,  A.  F.  5,  but  is  now  close ;  as  in  ac,  oak 
(onk),  ride,  robe  (roub).  The  M.  E.  long  close  o  answers  to 
A.  S.  i  or  A.  F.  short  o  lengthened,  and  is  now  (uu) ;  as  in  Id, 
io(mu);/o/,  fool{ruul). 

h  98,  I  shall  also  here  take  the  opportunity  of  reminding 
"*  trader  of  the  extremely  powerful  argument  which  the 
-^F,  forms  afford,  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  our  E.  vowel- 
'•'"nds  have  undeiT^one  most  violent  alterations,  and  are  now 
'Tftscnied  by  most  inappropriate  symbols.  It  amounts,  in 
'''I.  lo  a  mathematical  demonstration,  and  is  appreciable  by 
*"  «!io  have  the  most  moderate  knowledge  of  French,  even 
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[hough  they  should  have  no  belief  in  the  values  aUached  by 
scholars  to  the  symbols  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Tour  «ords/ii'w,  degree,  vice,  doubl  are  quite  sudicient 
to  demonstrate  that  the  sounds  which  we  now  call  (ei,  ii,  ai, 
au)  as  in  (feim,  digrii,  vais,  daut)  are  denoted  by  symbols 
which  muil,  at  least  as  lale  as  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
A.F.  was  siiJl  spoken,  have  had  totally  different  sounds,  vii. 
(aa,  ee,  ii,  uu).  For  these  very  words  are  preserved  in  late 
Frencli  in  the  forms  /dme  (obsolete),  dfgr^,  fire,  doule  (faam. 
degree,  viis,  duut) ;  and  these  pronunciations  may  be  relied 
upon,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  the 
pronunciation  of  Fremfi,  and  not  of  English,  that  ha* 
changed.  This  view  is  not  tenable,  because  there  are  other 
Romance  languages  besides  French  to  appeal  to.  Thus  we 
have  Ita!.,  Spaa.,  and  Von./iima  (faama) ;  Ital.  vizie  (viitgio), 
Span,  vicio  (viithio).  Port,  vino  (viisio)  ;  Ital.  dubbio  (dubbio). 
Span,  duda  (duudha).  Port,  duvida  (duuvida)  ;  and,  on  com- 
paring these  with  \jiX.fama,  uilium,  and  the  verb  dubilare 
(remembering  at  the  same  time  that  all  these  languages  are 
written  with  I.adn  symbols),  it  becomes  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  A.  V./ame  was  ever  pronounced  as  (feimj),  or  vict 
as  (vaiss),  or  doutt,  also  written  du/e,  as  (dauta).  As  to  degree^ 
the  Ital.  and  Span,  grado,  Lat.  gradus,  prove  indeed  a  change 
of  sound  in  the  A.  F.  word,  but  only  through  one  variation, 
that  of  (a)  to  (e),  not  throu^  liva,  viz.  from  (a)  to  (e),  and 
again  from  (e)  to  (i).  Besides,  there  are  plenty  of  words  to 
prove  tiiai  the  value  of  F.  e  was  certainly  not  (i)  or  (ii) ;  thus 
the  F.  regie  is  the  same  word  as  Ital.  regnla  (reegola).  Span. 
regia  (reegla),  Port,  regra  (reegra) ;  all  from  I^t.  riguta. 
This  argument  needs  no  further  pressing,  as  the  accumula- 
tive evidence  from  thousands  of  words  in  the  varioils 
Romance  languages  must  be  overwhelming  except  to  those 
who  still  matuiain  and  believe  ttiat  the  Latin  s)'mbols  a,  t,  i, 
u  (not  to  mention  n),  were,  in  tlie  time  of  Augustus,  pro- 
nounced pftcistly  as  in  fitodem  English,  and  that  ihSM 
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sounds  have  been  preserved  in  English  only.  To  those  who 
are  willing  to  admit  that  such  a  belief  is  monstrous,  I  have  only 
two  questions  to  ask,  viz.  is  it  moral  to  insist  that  schoolboys 
shall  continue  to  be  trained  and  taught  to  pronounce  Latin 
with  the  modern  English  sounds  ?  And  is  it  consistent  with 
even  common  fairness  to  stigmatise  the  sounding  of  <z  as  (aa) 
by  the  stuind  appellation  of  'the  new  pronunciation'?  I 
conceive  it  to  be  the  simple  and  bounden  duty  of  every 
schoolmaster  who  still  prefers  to  pronounce  Latin  as  if  it 
were  English,  at  the  very  least  to  allow  his  boys  to  know 
that  such  a  device  is  a  makeshift.  My  experience  is,  on  the 
contraiy,  that  this  fact  is  commonly  suppressed,  in  the  hope 
that  the  boys  will  not  find  it  out  till  after  they  have  left 
school ;  the  present  inaccurate  pronunciation  being  due  to  a 
carelessness  that  declines  to  investigate  the  facts.  And  all 
this  is  done,  to  save  the  masters  from  having  to  understand 
the  phonetics  of  a  language  which  they  undertake  to  teach. 

I  do  not  press  the  same  argument  as  regards  Greek, 
because  the  pronunciation  of  it  is  more  obscure,  and  does 
not  directly  bear  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages and  of  English.  The  boy  who  has  been  allowed  (as 
I  was  not)  to  know  that  the  modem  English  symbols  are  in 
no  way  equivalent  in  value  to  the  same  as  used  in  Latin,  will 
easily  guess  for  himself  that  they  can  be  no  safe  guide  to 
Greek ;  and  to  know  this  is  to  know  much  more  than  is  at 
all  common.  '  What  a  noble  language  is  Greek  ! '  says  the 
rightly  enthusiastic  Englishman ;  and  at  once  proceeds  to 
declaim  Homer  in  a  way  that  no  Greek,  of  any  province 
or  period,  could  possibly  comprehend. 

§  99.  When  once  it  is  granted  that  the  sounds  of  the 
A.  F.  and  M.  E.  vowels  were  fairly  well  represented  by  the 
I^tin  symbols,  employed  to  represent  the  old  Latin  pro- 
nunciation, it  becomes  easy  to  believe  that  the  same  is  true  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  it  is  the  modem  E.  that  has  changed. 
This  has  been  sufficiently  shown  in  vol.  i,  §  51,  where  the 
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following  examples  are  given,  viz.  L.  papa^  A.  S.  papa^  E. 
pope\  L.  bita^  A.  S.  bete,  E.  b€et\  L.  scrtnium,  A.  S.  serin,  E. 
shrine ;  L.  ;iJ»a,  A.  S.  non,  E.  w(W« ;  L.  mulus,  A.  S.  muL 
The  last  of  these  would  have  given  us  an  E.  moul,  but  the 
form  muky  borrowed  from  O.  F.  mule,  has  replaced  it.  These 
are  all  long  vowels  ;  but  they  involve  the  most  violent  of  the 
modem  E.  changes,  and  are  therefore  suflScient  to  be  quoted 
here. 

It  is  worth  noting,  further,  that  the  changes  of  the  vowel- 
sounds  in  English  can  be  proved  independently  of  all  the 
above  considerations,  by  the  evidence  of  the  rimes  found  in 
our  poets ;  and  yet  again,  independently,  by  observation  of 
some  changes  of  form.  We  know,  e.  g.,  that  the  names 
Price  and  Rice  were  once  spelt  Preece  and  Reece,  because 
the  latter  forms  also  occur,  and  because  the  Welsh  Rkys, 
pronounced  as  Reece  (Riis),  still  exists.  Again,  the  fish  called 
a  dace  (deis)  was  formerly  called  a  darce  (L.  C.  279),  and  the 
r  is  radical;  so  that  dace  was  once  (daas).  The  verb  to 
gash  was  once  (gaash) ;  this  we  know  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  once  spelt  garsh  (garsh).  No  other  explanations  are 
possible. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Words  of  Central  French  Origin. 

§  100.  In  Chapters  VI  and  VII  I  have  endeavoured  to 
treat  of  the  words  that  seem  to  have  come  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  Anglo-French,  words  that  were  either  brought  in 
with  the  Conquest,  or  were  modified  from  such  words,  or 
were  used  in  particular  by  Anglo-French  writers.  Of  course 
such  words  frequently  agree  in  form  with  such  as  arc  used 
on  the  Continent,  or  they  may  have  been  actually  imported 
thence ;  we  cannot  say,  in  some  cases,  that  the  F.  words  are 
necessarily  Anglo-French  in  form.  Owing  to  our  com- 
munications with  the  Continent,  foreign  French  terms  were 
continually  brought  over,  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  very 
numerous  or  important  till  the  fourteenth  century;  and  I 
think  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  words  which  I  have 
already  cited  as  being  speciBcally  Anglo-French  are  really 
such  as  I  have  assumed  them  to  be,  and  belong,  as  a  rule,  to 
the  dialect  of  Normandy  or  Northern  French,  though  doubt- 
less many  of  them  assumed  forms  due  to  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment which  that  dialect  underwent  in  England.  The  words 
that  were  specifically  imported  from  the  French  of  France 
seem  to  have  come  to  us  mostly  from  that  dialect  of  French 
vrhich  was  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  I  shall 
call  this  dialect,  for  convenience,  by  the  name  of  Central 
Prenoh ;  it  being  understood  that  when  the  word  *  French  ' 
is  used  alone,  the  same  dialect  is  intended,  as  it  has  become 
the  literary  language. 

I  must,  however,  caution  the  reader  that  it  is  possible  that, 
among  the  words  cited  as  Central  French,  I  may  sometimes 
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include  a  few  that  do  not  really  belong  to  it,  but  lather  to 
some  other  dialect.  I  do  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge 
to  be  always  sure  upon  this  point,  especially  as  the  history  of 
a  large  number  of  words  is,  as  yet,  imperfectly  recorded.  As 
the  New  English  Dictionary  advances,  we  learn,  for  the  first 
time,  m^y  new  facts  as  to  the  history  and  chronology  of 
words,  which  will  modify,  in  some  cases,  the  results  here 
given.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence,  I  have  to  do 
the  best  I  can. 

§  101.  A  glance  at  such  books  as  the  Liber  Albus,  or  the 
Liber  Custumarum,  will  often  prove  instructive.  We  there 
frequently  find  notices  of  imports,  some  of  which  bear  very 
curious  names,  and  are,  occasionally,  words  drawn  from  the 
far  East,  and  not  of  European  origin  at  alL  And  1  here 
beg  leave  to  make  a  note,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  sometimes 
extremely  surprising  to  find  that  a  word  which  has  all  the 
appearance  ofbeing  French,  is  merely  English  (AngiO'Saxon) 
in  disguise ;  and  we  must  beware  of  looking  to  the  far  East 
for  the  origin  of  words  such  as  these.  If  this  remark  seems 
inappropriate  to  the  present  subject,  my  excuse  is,  that  it  is 
forced  upon  my  notice  by  a  certain  passage  in  the  Liber 
Albus  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  viz.  that  on  pp.  223,  334,  in 
the  chapter  headed  '  De  Scawanga.'  Scenvanga  is  the 
Latinised  fonn  of  a  word  which,  in  A.  F.,  was  turned  into 
scavage,  the  form  under  which  it  is  given,  for  example,  in 
Blount's  NomoUxicon.  The  word,  however,  which  gave  rise 
to  scawanga  is  no  Other  ihan  the  A.  S.  scedwung,  whence  the 
modern  E.  showing ;  and  the  scavage  was,  in  fact,  a  showagi, 
a  displaying  of  merchandise ;  or,  as  the  passage  referred  to 
expresses  it : — '  £t  fait  assavoir  qe  Scawenge  est  dit  come 
demonstTauntt,  pur  ceo  qe  y  covient  qe  marchauntz  demon- 
streni  as  viscountz  marchaundises  des  queux  deit  estre  pris 
custume,  einz  qe  riens  de  ceo  soit  vendue ; '  i.  e.  '  and  take 
notice  that  Scmoengt  (showing)  has  the  same  sense  as  demon- 
ttrarue  (showing),  because  it  is  fit  that  merchants  skoto  the 
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sheriffs  the  trares  of  which  custom  should  be  taken,  beror 
that  any  pan  of  them  be  sold.'  The  officers  who  inspect 
the  merclianls'  goods  were,  accordingly,  called  Scavfgroi 
10  use  the  very  spelling  of  the  Liber  Albus,  at  p.  38,  wi 
they  arc  ranked  with  the  Constables,  Ale-conners,  i 
Beadles,  and  other  officers.  At  p.  313  of  (he  same, 
spelling  is  Seawagtnurs  (showing  that  the  i'  was  once  1 
and  we  there  learn  a  new  fact  about  these  officers,  ' 
one  of  their  sjiecial  duties  was  to  see  thai  the  streets  a 
lanes  were  kept  clean,  by  the  removal  of  all  filth  and  C 
aud  this  duty  was  of  such  importance  thai  the  modern  form 
of  the  word,  riz.  tcavmgrr,  implies  nothing  else.  (For  the 
insertion  of  the  n,  compare  mencngrr,  passrngrr,  for  messager, 
patsagn;  etc)  But  for  the  clear  and  certain  history  of  the 
word,  we  should  hardly  guess  that  the  name  of  scavenger  was 
derived  from  A,  S.  sctdwiait,  10  show,  Such  was  one  of  the 
curious  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

{  102.  To  resume.  The  same  passage  goes  on  to  explid^ 
that,  after  ihc  '  sliowage '  of  goods,  custom  or  toll  (in 
bnport-duiy)  was  to  be  paid  for  them  according  to  the  karkl^ 
or  load ;  and  that  the  iartr  of  most  goods  was  4  centaia 
(hundred  weight);  but  the  iaric  of  grain  was  only  3  cwt.,' 
whilst  that  of  pepper  was  3!  cwi.'  I  well  remember  how, 
on  first  coming  across  this  passage.  I  at  once  perceived  the 
previously  unknown  fact,  that  our  modem  E.  cari  is  nothing 
hat  this  very  same  word ;  and  that,  moreover,  iarti  is  merely 
the  Northern  F.  form  of  the  common  F.  chargt,  and  means 
neither  more  or  less  than  '  load '  or '  burden,'  as  fully  explained 
in  the  Supplement  10  the  second  edition  of  my  Dictionary  '. 


*  Ui.  Rilej  supposes  Ihftl  ihesc  enictincnta  are  U  eirlj  as  the  li 
EitvutI  L     Ttie  date  of  the  MS.  Is  aboot  nia,  but  ii  ii  copied  froi 
■krilei  auUiorilic:!. 

'  Di.  Murray  bis  adopted  thii  view ;  tec  the  New  Eng.  Dicl. 
ta  Bf  tbu  the  won)  iarkt  u  alio  spelt  (kargt  on  ibc  luiie  pace  of  tl 
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It  is  veil  used  in  the  sense  of '  charge '  or '  responsibility,'  in 
the  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  1.  760: — 

*  Now  1  see  that  al  the  cork  schal  fallen  on  myn  heed 
[head].' 

Then  follows  an  interesting  list  of  imports,  which  is  worthy 
of  a  full  description.  A  'karke'  of  grain  is  to  be  charged 
half  a  mark  (61.  8rf,)  for  duty  [because  of  its  great  value] ; 
for  a  'karke  de  alom^  i.e.  alum,  is  to  be  paid  i6d. ;  and 
then  follows  a  long  list  of  ariicles  on  which  the  duty  per 
'  karke  '  was  larf.  These  include: — 'peivere,  zucre,  com3-n, 
alemaundes,  brasiUe,  argent  vif,  gingivre,  cetewale,  lycorys, 
lak,  spicerie,  vermiloun,  glasce,  figes,  reysins,  symak,  soufre, 
yvoire,  canelle,  ensens,  pyoine,  anys,  dates,  chestaine,  orpy- 
roent,  oille  dolive,  gingebred,  rys,  tirmounte*,  cotounn, 
baleyne.'  I.e.  'pepper,  sugar,  cummin,  almonds,  brazil, 
quicksilver,  ginger,  zedoary,  liquorice,  lake  [fine  hnen], 
spices,  vermilion,  glass,  figs,  raisins,  sumach,  sulphur,  ivory, 
canelle  [cinnamon],  incense,  pteony*,  anise,  dates,  chestnuts, 
orpimenl,  olive  oil,  gingerbread,  rice,  turpentine,  cotton, 
whalebone."  Just  below,  there  is  a  mention  of  saffran,  i.  e, 
saffron.  Again,  on  p.  235  is  another  hst,  in  which  ihe 
articles  are : — mercerie,  leyne  despayne,  wadmal,  canevas, 
draps,  genetre,  conyng,  forure,  peletrie,  lienge  teile,  fustain, 
feutre,  lymere,  pyles,  coreis,  hapertas,  crute  texture  et  autres 
choses  veignaunt  de  Linoges,  esquireus  despaigne,  par- 
mentrye,  chalouns  et  draps  du  Reyns,  draps  de  soy.'  I,  e. 
'  mercery,  Spanish  wool,  wadmal,  canvas,  cloths,  genet-skins, 
coney-skins,  fur- trimmings,  peltry,  linen  cloth,  fustian,  felt,  a 
kind  of  serge  (F.  limestre),  piles  (cloth  wiih  a  piU  or  nap), 
thongs  (courroies  ?\  hapertas,  raw  textures  and  other  things 

'  Riley  printi  cirmmmte,  maklBg  the  Dsnal  mistaJce  or  conronodiilg  t 
with  t.  Bnt  he  notei  that  the  tranilalion  in  Arnold's  Chronicle  (IJOJ) 
lui  termtnipftu  ;  cf.  PartDgnese  termentina,  tnipentine. 

*  M.  E.fifViiK,  pKODy-Mcib;  In  one  MS.  of  P.  Plowmui,  B.  v.  311; 
■ee  my  note  on  the  puuge.    They  »eie  used  u  a  >oit  of  spice. 
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coming  from  Limoges,  squirrel-skins  from  Spain,  parmentry 
(tailors'  cloth,  O.  F.  parementen'e\  shalloons  and  cloths  of 
Rheims,  cloths  of  silk/  In  the  very  next  chapter,  we  find 
names  of  other  commodities,  such  as :  '  cordewane,  baseyne, 
dre,  argoil,  quivere,  estein,  grys  overe,'  Le.  'Cordovan 
leather,  basil  (prepared  sheep-skin),  wax,  argol  (tartar  found 
in  wine-casks),  copper,  tin,  ^ri'j-work  (gri's  being  the  fur  of 
the  grey  squirrel).' 

§  108.  No  doubt  some  of  the  above  words  belong  really 
to  the  old  Anglo-French;  thus  petvere  (pepper)  shows  the 
characteristic  ei  in  place  of  F.  oi  in  poivre.  Argent  (silver) 
had  long  been  used  as  a  term  in  heraldry.  Encem^  incense, 
and  oille^  oil,  both  occur  in  the  Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  are  old  ecclesiastical  terms.  The  latter  part  of  *  ginge^r^^ ' 
is  native  English.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  many 
of  the  words  are  really  foreign,  and  some,  perhaps,  occur  in 
this  passage,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  for  the  first 
time,  Karke  is  not  an  A.  F.  form,  nor  even  Central  French, 
but  a  distinctive  Picard  form,  showing  that  the  goods  came 
by  way  of  Picardy,  i.e.  from  Calais.  Zucre^  sugar,  and 
gingivre,  ginger,  are  words  of  Sanskrit  origin;  comyn,  cummin, 
is  really  Hebrew;  almond  is  ultimately  Greek,  and  so  are 
liquorice^  peony ^  anise^  c?iest{nut\  oil^  olive,  turpentine,  canvas, 
squirrel,  copper  (from  Cyprus).  Some  of  the  words  are 
Arabic ;  such  as  sumach,  cotton,  saffron,  genet,  basil  (leather). 
Brasil,  canelle  (cinnamon),  dates,  rice,  are  probably  of  Eastern 
origin ;  whilst  fustian  is  Egyptian.  Cetewale  is  a  curious 
perversion  of  zedoary,  which  is  Persian. 

We  may  hence  conclude  that  many  entirely  foreign  terms 
came  to  us,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  by 
'\i^y  of  France,  and  in  French  (probably  Central  French) 
forms;  long  voyages  by  sea  being  attended  with  diflSculty, 
and  even  danger,  at  that  period.  By  way  of  illustration,  we 
may  compare  many  of  the  above  words  with  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Modem  French.     For  this  purpose  I  may  cite 
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F.  iture,  amande  (which  becomea  al-amandi  by  prefuciDg  ihe 
Arabic  def.  article  at),  l/r/til  (Limi;  but  our  vrord  is  ibe 
Span,  (irasil,  for  which  see  brav'l  in  Murray's  Dictionary), 
gingfmbrf,  ^ueru,  vermilltm,  jigues,  raiiins  (grapes),  Ji 
soufrt,  ivot'rt,  (untulU.  mcms,  pivoiiu,  anh,  dalks,  thdtaig 
orpimrnt,  olive,  n'z,  colon,  ialeint;  and  further,  sa/n^ 
mercerie,  laiiu  d'Esfagru,  cancvas,  draps,  gentttt  (a  { 
fourrure,  peltelerie,  ling*,  toilf  (note  the  A,  F.  ti  in  the  for 
tnlt),  fuiaine  {s  \osi), /tuire,  UmnlTe  (obsolete),  caurroU. 
/cureuil  (note  the  A.  F.  ts  and  qui),  {hulon  (Littr^) ; 
basant,  cire,  cuivre,  diain,  gris  (gray).  Cftewak  c 
Chaucer's  Sir  Topas  (B.  1951)  in  company  with  iycoris;  | 
answera  to  the  O.  F.  eiioal,  n'loual,  from  Pers.  xada 
jadwdr,  zedoary;  whilst  lytorys  is  nn  older  fonn  than  the 
liquerici  in  Coigrave's  F.  Did.,  and  much  nearer  10  the 
original  Greek  ikvidi^i»ia  than  is  the  F.  r/glisse.  Lake  (fine 
linen)  also  occurs  in  Chaucer's  Sir  Topas  (B.  ao^8),  but  the 
word  is  really  Dutch ;  from  Du.  lakm,  cloth,  etc.  Wadmai 
is  Icelandic ;  Icet.  vaSni&l,  a  plain  woollen  s:uff.  Haptrtas 
is  the  name  of  the  stuff  which  has  given  rise  to  our  haber- 
dasher ;  its  origin  is  obscure.  Shalloon  is  really  a  place-name, 
from  Chalons,  east  of  Paris  ;  and  we  may  note  here  (i)  the 
Central  F.  ch  (sh),  as  distinct  from  the  A.F.  ch  (ch) ;  and  (2)  ifae 
suffix  'Oon  for  F.  -ons,  -on,  of  which  we  have  many  otbopi^ 
examples.  Before  leaving  this  list,  I  will  ju:st  note,  wid 
reference  10  parmenirie,  that  Coigrave  ^ves  parmen/ier  in  the 
sense  of  '  tailor,'  which  is  clearly  the  origin  of  the  proper 
names  Parmen/cr,  Parminler,  and  Parmiltr.  The  etymology 
is  from  O.  F.  paremeni.  Low  Lat.  paramenlum,  omamcni, 
apparel :  from  Lat.  parare. 

$  104.  All  the  above  words  have  been  gathered  from  a 
single,  but  comprehensive,  passage  in  the  Liber  Albus. 
Many  more  of  the  same  character  could  be  adduced  from 
ibis  book,  from  the  Liber  Custumarum,  and  from  other 
books  of  a  like  character ;  but  it  is  suiBcient  10  point  c 
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nature  of  the  words  that  may  be  gleaned  from  such  sources. 
We  have  already  noticed  that  the  spellings  of  many  of  them 
do  not  materially  differ  from  their  French  equivalents,  and 
may  thus  be  easily  found  in  Littr^,  or  in  Cotgrave's  French 
Dictionary,  a  book  of  great  value  for  the  present  purpose. 

After  all,  the  number  of  Central  French  words  thus  im- 
ported, as  the  names  of  foreign  products,  is  not  very  large, 
though  they  form  a  very  interesting  class.  We  have  next  to 
consider  a  much  larger  class  of  words  of  the  same  origin, 
that  were  borrowed  directly  from  the  Central  French  litera- 
iure.  Here  again  it  is  often  impossible  to  separate  these 
words  from  Anglo-French,  as  that  dialect  was  continually 
being  reinforced  by  words  borrowed  from  abroad,  especially 
when  the  literature  of  France  became  more  and  more  known 
and  studied  in  England.  At  first  we  find  that  many  Early 
English  poems  were  more  or  less  translated  or  imitated 
from  older  poems  in  Anglo-French;  such  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  Lay  of  Havelok,  borrowed  from  the 
A.  F.  Laz  d'Havelock,  by  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  edited  by  T. 
Wright  for  the  Caxton  Society  in  1850,  as  an  Appendix  to 
Gvaimar's  Metrical  Chronicle.  So  also,  The  Lay  of  Horn  is 
from  the  A.  F.  version  of  Horn,  of  which  a  good  edition  is 
that  by  Brede  and  Stengel,  published  at  Marburg  in  .1883. 
Robert  of  Brunne's  Chronicle  is  a  translation  from  the  A.  F. 
Chronicle  by  Piers  de  Langtoft.  The  English  poem  called 
The  Castel  of  Lave  (ed.  Weymouth)  is  translated  from  the 
A.F.  poem  by  Robert  Grosseteste,  entitled  ChasUau  d' Amour 
(ed.  Cooke,  Caxton  Soc,  1852).  There  are  likewise  A.  F. 
originals  of  Robert  of  Brunne's  Handlyng  Synne,  and  of 
several  romances,  such  as  those  of  Guy  of  Warwick  and 
Bevis  of  Hampton.  But  attention  was  gradually  directed  to 
continental  French  literature,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  soon,  or,  in  the  earlier  period,  to  what  extent.  Laya- 
inon's  Brut  is  imitated  from  the  Brui  of  Wace,  which  was 
written,  not  in  Anglo-French,  but  in  the  closely-allied  dialect 
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or  Normandy  itself.  The  Ayenbilf  of  Invyt.  wriiien  by  Dan 
Michel  of  Norihgate  in  1340,  is  chiefly  taken  from  La  Sommt 
rfM  Vites  el  lies  Vcrlus  by  a  Dominican  friar  named  Lorens. 
who  is  said  to  have  written  the  same  in  1279  for  the  use  of 
Philip  III  0/  France;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Pcrsontt  Tate  is  imiialed  from  the  same  source.  About 
1350-9,  William  0/  Palernt  was  translated  from  a  version 
written  'en  Roumans,'  i.e.  in  continental  French,  for  tfae 
Countess  Yolande,  daughter  of  Baldnin  IV  of  Hainault. 
The  subject-matter  of  Sir  Gawayne  and  l/u  Green  Knight  Is 
largely  borrowed  from  the  Ptrceval,  or  Conle  del  Graal,  of 
Crestien  of  Troyes;  see  Ten  Brink,  Eng.  Lil.  bk.  iv.  §  a. 
When  we  come  to  Chaucer,  we  rccogTiise  in  him  one  who 
was  a  great  student  of  the  poetry  of  France,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Guiilaume  de  Machault,  Jean 
de  Kroissart,  and  others ;  and  we  have  it  on  his  own  authori^ 
thai  he  translated  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  a  poem  with  whidi 
his  extant  works  display  great  familiarity,  though  there  is  no 
reason  10  suppose  that  either, of  the  existing  fragments  of  ibc 
English  version  of  that  poem  (both  preserved  in  the  same 
MS.  at  Glasgow)  form  any  part  of  his  translation.  It  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  he  drew  upon  Anglo-French 
materials  also ;  since  his  Man  0/  Lames  Tale  is  taken  from 
the  A.  F.  Chronicle  of  Nicholas  Trivet,  And  thus  it  had 
"  come  to  pass,  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
England  was  (as  Ten  Brink  remarks)  no  longer  a  truly 
bilingual  country,  that  the  English  language  was  deeply 
interpenel rated  by  an  admixture  with  Central  French.  It  is 
idle,  in  fact  ridiculous,  to  speak  of  Chaucer  as  specially 
•  introducing '  French  words  into  English ;  he  merely  em- 
ployed, uith  great  skill  and  with  plastic  effect,  a  language 
which  was  common  10  himself  and  his  contemporaries; 
indeed,  as  Marsh  well  remarks,  the  [wrcentage  of  French 
words  found  in  Langland's  Pitrs  ihi  Plowman  is  slightly 
greater  than  that  foimd  in  the  CanUrdury  Tata.    Whenever 
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^•advised  as  to  bring  in  words  that  were  not 
■II7  current,  such  as  corniculere,  or  vitremytt,  or  radevort, 
be  was  probably  quite  as  unintellig'ible  then  as  he  is  now. 

§  106-  A  carefiil  analysis  of  the  sources  of  Chaucer's 
language  would  probably  be  profitable,  but  it  would  certainly 
be  diiGcuIt  and  tedious.  Taking,  by  way  of  example,  the 
first  43  lines  of  his  celebrated  Prologue,  I  find  tliere  303 
words,  of  which  263  (or  all  but  40)  are  native  English, 
showing  a  percentage  of  foreign  words  of  about  13  [>ec 
ixta.  This  is  very  near  the  estimate  given  by  Marsh,  who 
makes  the  proportion  of  foreign  words  in  the  ivhole  of  the 
Prologue,  to  be  about  la  per  cent.  Among  the  foreign 
words  are  tnartir,  which  had  already  been  borrowed  in  A.  S. 
times  (vol.  i.  §  401,  p.  439).  Ztphirus  looks  like  a  Latin 
fonn ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  borrowed  from  the  F.  Roman  de 
la  Rose,  1.  8449;  see  my  edition  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems, 
^9^149.  The  other  foreign  words  are  all  A.  F.  or  F.,  viz. 
•.,  Mitreht,  perced,  veyne,  licour,  verlue,  cngendred,  flour, 
vfd,  Sendre,  tours,  melodye,  nalurt,  coraga  (also  coragi), 
't^pii^'^gtt  {zhopilgrimagt)  .palmers,  siraunge, specially,  scsoun, 
Tatar d,  devout,  hosUlrye,  company e,  avenlure, pilgrims,  chambres, 
UahUs,  tstd  (with  E.  suffix),  detyse,  space,  pace,  acordaunt, 
'aaun,  (imdicioun,  degree,  array. 

When  we  look  at  these  words  a  little  more  closely,   we 

*btll  find  that  much  the  larger  portion  of  them  is  Anglo- 

french,  and  can  be  found  even  in  my  two  imperfect  lists '. 

^  Cannot  agree  with  the  remark  in  Marsh's  Origin  and  History 

of  the  English  Language,  lect,  ix.,  that  'Chaucer  did  not 

^^Uroduce   into    the   English  language  words  which  it  had 

Hri^cled  as  aliens  before,  but  out  of  those  which  had  been 

^^peady   received,  he  invested  the  better  portion  with    the 

*  Tlie  chief  eiccplions  arc  Ikeur,  insfirtd,  lahari,  pitgrimt,  ilablts. 
•1^  probtbljt  tme  A.  V.  words,  except  tlie  Icinied  word  imfind,  which 
V«I  hiie  been  taken  &om   the  VulgXe  version  of  Gen.  ii.  7 ;   and 
F>(  'jtethapt)  pilgrim,  which  I  take  to  be  Italian. 
Vol.  11.  L 
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rights  of  citisenship,  and  stamped  them  with  the  mint-mxrk 
of  English  coinage.'  There  is,  of  course,  a  substratum  of 
truth  in  this,  but  it  is  altc^ether  a  great  exaggeration;  the 
English  people  had  already  made  up  their  minds  as  to  many 
of  the  words,  and  they  could  not  be  always  reading  Chaucer's 
poetry  in  order  to  learn  how  to  use  familiar  prose.  The 
mistake  is  partly  due  to  the  date  which  Marsh  gives  jnst 
above  for  the  intermixture  of  the  Anglo-French  words  with 
native  English ;  this  he  puts  at  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  is  much  too  late.  A  simple  statement  of  facts 
will  help  to  show  where  the  fallacies  lie.  If  we  look  at  the 
list  of '  French '  words  given  in  Morris's  English  Grammar 
as  occurring  in  King  Aliiaunder,  a  poem  written  about  1300 
(certainly  not  much  later),  we  find  in  it  these  words  following, 
viz.  ptrctd,  veyn,  fiour,  tours,  nalure,  corage,  pilgrimage, 
palmer,  special,  seysoun,  aven/ure,  chamire,  s/aile,  ese  (ease), 
devise.  Even  a  century  earlier,  wf  already  find  in  the  AnertH 
RrwU,  written  not  long  after  1 300,  such  words  %&fiur  (flower), 
speciale,  aventure,  chaumire,  eisi  (ease),  together  with  licur  *, 
verlu*,  iendre*,  devol,  pilgrimes,  passen,  reisun,  degre,  not 
noticed  in  the  last  list.  The  verb  acorden,  to  agree,  appears 
even  in  the  A.  S.  Chronicle  under  the  date  11  jo,  and  the 
very  form  acordaunt  is  in  Shoreham's  Poems,  p.  89  (ah.  1315). 
Strange  is  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  I.  379  (about  A-  a.  1300); 
metodye  in  St.  Christopher,  1.  1 8  (about  1300) ;  space  in  The 
Assumption  of  our  Lady,  1.  178  (before  1300).  Aray,  sb. 
is  in  ffi'/Aiinig/' /"a&rw,  writtennotlaterthan  1359.  Again, 
we  may  note  how  many  of  the  words  under  discussi(Mi  occur 
in  Piers  Plowman,  which  certainly  contains  Aprille,  prrcen, 
licour,  verlu,  engendred,  fiour,  cows,  pilgrimages,  palmers, 
sesoun,    tabard,   pilgrimage,    devout,     companye,     avenlures, 

'  Not  in  Morrii'i  list ;  but  it  occnra  b  Anc.  Riw.  p.  164,  L  13. 

■  Not  in  Monii'*  list ;  bat  kc  A.  R.  p.  16S,  last  line. 

■  Not  in  Horrii'i  Iktj  *ee  A.  R.  p.  iii,  1.  11,  etc.  (icTenl  tiinci). 
Ndther  doet  Monli  glTc  degre  (below) ;  tee  A.  R.  p.  j8S,  1.  5. 
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pilgrims,  chambrcs,  tse,  deoyse,  space,  passe,  resoun,  degree, 
oray;,  and  jwrhaps  some  others,  for  my  Glossary  is  not 
exhaustive  as  to  the  words  occurring  in  the  poem.  Condieion 
is  in  Hampole's  Prick  0/  Conscience,  1,  3555.  Cowpanie  is 
tbe  last  word  in  ihe  early  poem  called  Tht  Proverbs  of  Alfred 
(Text  11.). 

%  106.  The  above  notes  are  merely  such  as  I  could  collect 
in  a  brief  lime,  from  imperfect  materials ;  but  1  think  they 
are  quite  enough  to  show  that  Chaucer,  in  general,  merely 
employed  words  which  were  already  in  common  use;  and 
indeed,  I  take  it  thai:  Marsh's  words,  above  quoted,  imply 
as  much.  There  seems,  then,  to  be  small  ground  for  the 
reservation,  to  him  alone,  of  the  peculiar  privilege  '  to  invest ' 
such  words  'with  the  rights  of  citizenship,'  or  'to  stamp  them 
wilh  tbe  mint-mark  of  English  coinage.'  We  may  be  sure 
that  Ihe  works  of  such  writers  as  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
Robert  of  Brunne,  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampote,  and  William 
Langland  (not  to  mention  the  most  influential  of  all,  viz.  John 
•Wyclif,  Nicholas  de  Hereford,  and  John  Purvey,  authors  of 
tbe  famous  early  translation  of  the  Bible),  bad  a  considerable 
influence  in  their  time;  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
robbing  them  of  all  merit.  I  look  upon  Chaucer's  ordinary 
language  as  evidence  of  the  results  that  had  been  already 
achieved  rather  than  as  originadng,  or  even  settling,  a  new 
phase  of  English.  His  greatest  influence  was  exercised 
Upon  Hoccleve,  Lydgate,  and  the  Scottish  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  but  their  most  remarkable  imitations 
of  his  language  appear  in  their  adoption  of  expressions 
irhich  were  of  weak  vitality,  and  have,  in  several  instances, 
become  obsolete.  His  influence,  in  fact,  was  greatest  in  the 
realm  of  poetry,  whereas  tlie  most  vital  part  of  our  language 
is  often  sadly  prosaic  '.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Chaucer's 

'  'By  a  tranBilion  which  marks  the  wonderful  genins  of  the  man 

tWyclif].  the  sehoQlman  was  tnmiformed  into  the  pamphleteer.      If 

wQumcer  is  ihe  iaiber  of  om-  lalei  Engliih  poelry,  Wyclif  is  the  liitllcr  of 


influence  was  not  both  considerable  and  beneficiaJ; 
regard  it  as  altogether  a.  mistake  to  ascribe  to  him  s 
dictatorial  or  authoritative  power  as  he  neither  aimed  at  i 
attained. 

§  107.  1  hope  the  discussion  in  the  two  last  : 
(§§  105,  106)  is  not  altogether  irrelevant,  though  it  helps 
littie  towardsihesolutionofthequesiion,  as  to  the  introduction 
into  English  of  Central  French  forms.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  aright  the  exact  amount  of  influence  which  is  exerted 
upon  a  language  by  the  authors  who  employ  it ;  especially 
when  we  are  treating  of  a  time  when  printing  was  not  yet 
invented,  and  books  were  both  expensive  and  scarce.  I  think 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  exaggerating  such  influence ;  for. 
after  all,  most  writers  desire  to  be,  in  the  main,  intelligible ; 
and,  in  order  to  do  this,  miist  often  pause  iKfore  they  employ 
a  word  which  they  feel  will  not  be  understood.  When  we 
find  Chaucer,  Hoccleve,  Lydgate,  and  others,  employing 
words  which  seem  to  belong  rather  to  Central  French  ilian  to 
the  old  Anglo-French  stock,  we  may  well  believe  that  they 
presupposed  that  those  for  whom  they  wrote  had  some 
greater  or  less  knowledge  of  die  French  of  the  Coniinent, 
both  because  many  of  them  had  learnt  something  of  it  as 
being  likely  to  prove  a  useful  accomplishment,  and  had 
perhaps  actually  crossed  the  Channel  at  least  once  in  their 
lives  ;  and  because  the  conomercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  frequent  and  intimate.  The  English  siill  held, 
more  or  less  securely,  a  considerable  portion  of  France,  so 
that  the  preseme  of  English  officers  and  soldiers  was 
constantly  required  there.  When  Chaucer's  '  Shipman,'  who 
knew  every  haven,  from  Gothland  to  Finislerre,  and  every 
creek  in  Britain  and  Spain,  so  often  drew  a  draught  of  wine 

our  l«ter  Enfilish  prose.'— Cieen,  Jfiit.  ef  the  Eng-  Peoptr.  ch.  v.  {  3. 
Tbil  U  anoltier  of  those  stalements  that  are  meant  lalhfr  lo  adom  ■ 
porttgrapb  than  lo  be  laken  in  the  literal  sense.  All  inch  hasty  ulk 
require!  lo  be  largely  discounted. 
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^from  Bourdeaus-ward,'  he  merely  removed  it  from  one  pan 
of  the  English  dominions  to  the  other.  In  those  days  of 
restricted  voyages,  our  commerce  witli  France  was  unusually 
large  as  compared  with  that  from  other  countries.  Hence  it 
is  that,  in  the  wise  book  entitled  '  The  Libell  of  English 
Policye,'  written  in  1436,  the  author  sliows  the  immense 
importance  to  the  English  of  controlling  'the  narowe  see,' 
meaning  the  English  Channel,  and  records  the  sagacious 
advice  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  to  Henry  V,  to  keep  the 
two  English  towns  of  Dover  and  Calais  as  his  '  twein  eyen ' 
(two  eyes).  Thus  the  influence  of  Central  French  upon 
English  was  not  due  merely  to  its  liicralure,  at  that  time  the 
leading  one  of  Europe,  but  also  to  the  intimate  political  and 
commercial  relationships  between  the  two  countries.  The 
presence  of  Frenchmen  at  the  court  of  Richard  II  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  'Chronicque  de  la  Traison  et  Mort  de 
Richard  II,''  which  is  the  fullest  record  of  the  king's  last 
days.  The  "Recueil  de  Croniques'  by  Jehan  de  Wavrin, 
temp.  Edward  IV,  ia  written,  of  course,  in  Central  French ; 
M  Anglo-French  was,  by  that  time,  a  dead  language  except 
among  law- students. 

4  108.  One  more  remark  is  necessary  here,  to  guard 
gainst  another  source  of  misapprehension.  During  the 
whole  of  our  earlier  history  until,  at  least,  the  Tudor  period, 
our  language  never  ceased  to  be  strongly  influenced  by 
Latin,  the  language  of  the  Church.  The  familiarity  of 
educated  persons  with  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Bible, 
especially  throughout  the  Psalms  and  Gospels,  needs  no 
comment.  Owing  to  this,  it  has  constantly  happened  that 
words  having  a  Frmchform  and  aspect  were  really  adopted 
fram  Latin  directly,  and  were  then  conformed  to  others  of  a 
I  like  character  by  the  operation  of  analogy.  Such  a  process 
IE  perfectly  easy.     When  we  had  already  borrowed  charily, 

a  Williams,  London,  1846  (Eag.  Hiitorical  Society). 


gualily,  quantity,  and  many  more,  from  Anglo-French,  we 
knew  precisely  whal  lo  do  with  a  Latin  word  in  -Has.  when 
required  for  immediate  use.  Thus  the  Lat.  pugnacilas  readily 
supplied  us  v/ithpugtinn'/y.  which  occurs  in  Minsheu  (1627); 
it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  thai  il  was  preceded  by  a 
F.  pugnacit/.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  curious  fact  ihat  (he 
F.  word  is,  in  this  case,  actually  borrowed  from  English, 
if  we  may  trust  Litlr^'s  Dictionary,  His  quotation  for  it  is 
dated  1863,  and  has  reference  'aux  instincts  de  pugnacite  de 
la  race  anglaise.'  We  naturally  tt'anted  the  word,  and  acquired 
it  by  the  nearest  way.  This  example  Is  suflicient.  Our 
language  swarms  with  words  of  Latin  origin  in  a  French 
dress,  that  were  never  French  at  all ;  but,  for  the  purposes  of 
etymology,  it  is  usually  ijest  to  treat  them  as  of  F.  origin, 
and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  class  iheni  as  if  they  really  were 
BO.  It  will  cause  no  difficulty  nor  ambiguity,  now  thai  the 
caution  has  been  griven,  and  the  method  has  been  duly 
exemplified '. 

§108.  After  the  above  digression,  I  return  to  the  main 
question,  viz.  what  words  of  Central  French  origin  do  we  find 
ill  Cliaucer  ?  I  must  now  admit  that  this  is  a  question  which 
I  cannot  definitely  answer.  The  investigation  in  §  105  has 
cleared  the  way.  Out  of  the  first  forty  F,  words  in  Chaucer's 
Prologue,  there  is  no  clear  proof  that  any  of  ihem  are  such; 
most  of  them  are  words  which  had  been  previously  incor- 
porated into  English.  Yet  that  some  words  borrowed  from 
the  Continent  may  be  found  in  his  works,  I  have  no  doubt; 
amongst  ihem  will  probably  be  found  several  words  which 
his  '  mint-mark  of  English  coinage '  (§  log)  entirely  failed  10 
render  current.  In  his  ABC,  he  borrows  dcsperadoun  {si), 
mi'sericorde  {35), gcvrrwresie  {141),  etc.,  from  ihe  F. original; 
yet,  even  among  these,  misfruorde  had  already  appeared  in 

'  By  way  of  onOTber  eiainple,  lake  anHUe  in  Chaucer's  ABC,  1.  109, 
pUinly  borrowed  from  Lnt.  atKilla,  Ln.  i.  38.    The  eoircct  O.  F.  Coin 
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1.  30.  In  the  House  of  Fame,  he  has 
I  Machauh;  eorntmuse,  izi8,  from  the 
sam<!;  lapidaire,  135a,  the  name  of  a  treatise  on  precious 
stones.  He  seems  to  be  the  only  author  who  has  used  such 
words  3£  goke.  Pari.  Foules,  556;  chevauchee,  Mars,  144; 
VQ(he,  Truth,  aa;  corbei.  Ho.  Fame,  1304;  but  these  words 
arc  of  little  value,  having  disappeared.  However,  the  mod. 
.  corbel  answers  to  the  last  of  these.  Perhaps  we  may 
dit  him  with  the  introduction  of  some  of  his  terms  of 
trical  art,  such  as  balade,  a  ballad ;  (admce ;  dilee,  a  ditty  ; 
^etDoy,  poelrie;  refrein,  a  refrain;  roundel;  virelay.  Not  to 
mention  words  now  obsolete,  perhaps  he  was  the  first,  or 
among  the  first,  to  use  the  words  advirlence ',  agonic,  alabaslre, 
\c-=aUmbic  (F.  from  Arab.),  amalgam,  ambaisialour, 
^C  ambassador,  annex,  apoUcarie,  ascendml,  boras,  borax 
'.  from  Arab.) ;  caplif,  captive  (O.  F.  capii/,  as  distinct  from 
ailif,  whence  E.  cai'liff),  easuet,  citrine,  complexion, 
tomposicion,  conserve,  conservatif,  conskUacion,  cordial,  dis- 
timulacicm,  dominacion,  ducat,  duracion,  existence,  exorcisacioun, 
lUastike,  fumigacioten,  /ustian,  heree  (E-  hearse),  ymagtrie 
imagery),  etc.  See  §110.  Here  again,  it  is  hardly 
8«ble  lo  be  sure  that  none  of  these  were  ever  current 
I  A.  F. ;  thus  heree  appears  in  the  Royal  Wills,  ed.  Nichols, 
[45  (a.d.  1361), 

\  I  may  here  remark  that,  whilst  it  is  clear  that  Chaucer  was 

tdmate  with  Italian  literature,  there  is  not,  as  far  as  1  am 

aware,  a  single  instance  in  which  he  has  introduced  an  Italian 

word'.     He  comes  very  near  it  in  one  instance,  when  he 

^jjUroducea  the  word  ar»H^ofe«/ in  the  Knightes  Tale,  1.  1134; 

^^Br  the  original  passage  of  Boccaccio's  Teseide   {vii.  32), 

^HlHch  be  had  before  him,  has  armipotenie ;  but  he  could 

'  For  references,  see  the  New  E-  Dictioaary,  or  the  glossarici  lo  the 
lelectioiu  in  the  Claiendon  Press,  uid  that  in  Moion'ii  editiou;  also 
Cromie't  KTmc-iadei. 

U  Italian,  is  U  any  rale  far  older  than  Cbanccr'i  time. 
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easily  have  excused  himself  by  the  plea  that  the  word  was 
really  Latin,  as  the  corresponding  passage  in  StaLius  {^Thtb. 
vii.  78)  has  armipoltns. 

§  110.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  note  thai  F.  words  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  popular  and  learned.  To  the 
former  class  belong  some  of  the  commonest  and  oldest  words 
of  A.  F.  origin,  such  as  ptaci,  Irtmure,  prison,  jusHcf.  rent, 
standard,  emprtss,  countess,  lowrr,  court,  all  of  which  occur  in 
the  A.  S.  Chronicle,  before  a.d.  1160.  To  the  laller  class 
belong  a  large  number  of  words  which  are  mere  Latin  in  a 
French  dress,  such  as  privilege,  procession,  also  in  the  A.  S, 
Chronicle;  and,  since  the  A.  F.  and  Central  F.  forms  are 
alike,  and  the  A,  F.  form  is  frequently  not  to  be  found,  it  is 
just  as  well  lo  class  them  with  the  Central  French  forms. 
Chaucer  has  several  words  of  this  class,  such  as  aniarlit, 
conseri'atif,  constellacion,  dissimulacinn  (H.  F,  687),  rx- 
aminen,  fTucli/yt  (to  Scogan,  48),  imaginacim  (C,  T. 
1094),  impression  (H.  F.  39),  inquisttif  (C.  T.  3163),  inltr- 
rogacion  (C.  T.  3194)1  licenciat  (C.  T.  Prol.),  logike.  magiki, 
magnificence,  martial  (T.  iv.  1669),  misconstrue  {T.  i.  346), 
moralitee  (C.  T.  3180),  mult iplie acton  (H.  F.  784),  mutabilUet 
(T.  i.  851),  oracle,  palpable,  permutacion  (T.  v.  1554),  per- 
suasion (H.  F.  872),  philosophical  (T.  v.  1869),  presumpHon 
(H.  F.  94),  proteslacion  (T.  ii.  484),  rtprehende  (T.  1.  510), 
rtparacion  (H.  F.  688),  revelacion  (H.  F.  8),  revolueioun 
(Mars,  30),  Saturnine  (H.  F.  143a),  similitude  (C.  T.  3328), 
superftuitte,  Iransitorie  {T.  iii.  827),  tribulacion  (C.  T.  5738), 
triumphe  (Anelida,  43),  ume  {T.  v.  311),  volume  (C.  T.  4480), 
vulgar.  We  may  also  class  as  Central  French  such  words 
as  alambic  {T,  iv.  520),  and  most  of  the  other  words 
mentioned  above,  in  §  109  ;  to  which  we  may  add  astrolabu, 
elarioun,  cormeraunt  {F.  Foules,  36*),  crcrace  (crevice,  H.  F. 
ao86),  curiositee  (Venus,  81),  diademe,  fanlome  (phantom), 
fantasye  (H.  F.  593),  fugifif  (H.  F.  146),  gaud,  geometrie. 
hemisperie  (T.  iii.  1439),  licoris  (C.  T.  3207)  magicien  (H,  F. 
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lo),  tiarcolike  (C.  T.  1474),  portrailure  (B.  Duch.  6z6), 
saJin  {B.  Duch.  253),  etc.  Our  primrose  is  an  altered  form, 
due  to  popular  etjTDoIogy,  of  Chaucer's ^/'/ffl(rre/((C,T.  3268), 
wbicb  he  found  in  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  3264.  Rcnegadi 
answers  to  his  renegat  (C.  T.  5353),  which  is  mere  Latin. 
Cinnamon  is  his  tinavtome  (C.  T.  3699),  which  is  from 
finnamom^m  in  ihe  Vulgate  version,  Exod.  xsx.  23.  Perhaps 
these  examples  may  suffice. 

5  HI,  I  have  no  space  to  discuss  here  the  various  Central 
French  words  in  such  works  as  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  Piers 
the  Plowman,  MandevilJe's  Travels,  and  the  rest;  though 
much  is  doubtless  to  be  learnt  from  such  investigation.  I 
will  merely  note  here  a  few  remarkable  words  that  occur  in 
Mandeville,  as  edited  by  Halliwell.  Such  are:  amber,  p.  197  ; 
aromalyk,  174;  cane,  190;  maee  (spice),  187;  maslyk,  ar; 
merleys  {mon\st),  76;  ryzs  (rice),  310;  sckye  (sleigh),  130; 
turbenllne  (lurpeniine),  51. 

As  we  advance  into  the  fifteenth  century,  the  traces 
of  Central  French  become  clearer.  Lydgaie,  for  example, 
translated  the  Falls  of  Princes,  not  from  the  original  of 
Boccaccio,  but  from  a  F.  version  made  by  Laurent  de 
Prcmierfail,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  diocese  of  Troycs ;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  close  comparison  of  the  English 
with  the  F.  version  would  reveal  the  introduction  into  the 
former  of  some  F.  words,  for  which  earlier  authority  is  not 
forthcoming.  But  it  is  more  convenient  lo  glance  at  the 
edition  of  his  Minor  Poems,  edited  by  Halliwell  for  the  Percy 
Society  In  1840.  Some  of  the  words  which  I  suf^se  to  be 
Central  French  and  not  much  older  than  Lydgaie's  time,  are 
these  :  adulation,  p.  67,  ambiguitct,  100,  antelope,  6,  arlificere, 
81,  araunll  35,166;  bentdictioua,  in,  blase,  to  blason,  203; 
cumhine,  61,  condigne,  136,  croniclt,  124  (older  form  cronike); 
damysyn  (damson),  ig,  decepdon,  76,  decocn'on,  82.  demure, 
2^,  diledabte  {iot  deleclaile),  32,  dissent,  v.,  44,  doublet.  53; 
tneoraged,  t-j-./agol.  ^i,/ounderesse,  11,/ragililt,  \^,/raudu- 
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/('»/,  i6q  ;  garnd,  i88;  kospitalile,  96;  mnttUabU,  25,  m- 
cHnadon,  q\,influtnct,  q,inspeecioun,  m,  inltrate,  s.  ^Merest), 
170,  17a;  irevyt  (now  turned  into  trayfisA]),  154;  Uiual, 
17  ;  malaptrt,  J3  ;  parcialUee,  120,  ptchii  (p«achcs),  15,  fire- 
paralif,  \6%, preservalif,  gi,prtsumpluoui,  i-^^, provision,  33, 
puisaitnci,  25;  quinces,  15,  quyntenc<me  (error  for  quynttt- 
senci),  si;  mywuHj  (ravenous),  159;  srrptnlyw,  adj.,  98, 
!:uhbarbis  (suburbs),  4  ;  tankard,  51,  tapcery  (short  for  /a^ii- 
Mry,  now  altered  to  tapestry),  6,  tysik  (now  pedantically  spell 
phthysie,  but  pronounced  in  the  old  way),  51 ;  vtlym^  from  F, 
vtlim  (now  spelt  vellum,  which  is  a  phonetic  spelling),  204. 

Of  course  this  Hst  is  merely  tentative;  it  is  extremely 
hazardous  to  aHempl  to  chroiucle  the  first  introduction  of  a 
word  '.  Still,  ifa  majority  of  llie  examples  are  correct,  we  can 
see  that  the  supply  of  Central  French  words  was  fairly  copious 
and  contjniial. 

§  112.  Passing  on  to  the  works  of  WiUiam  Caxton,  wc 
may  well  believe  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  materially 
assisted  in  recording,  and  perhaps  in  augmenting,  the  list  of 
Central  French  words  which  English,  owing  to  its  Anglo- 
French  element,  so  easily  absorbed  and  turned  to  good 
account.  In  Vol.  i.  I  have  already  given,  at  p.  511,  an 
extract  from  Caston's  translation  of  Le  Recueil  des  Hisloires 
de  Trove,  written  in  French  by  Raoulle  le  Fevre  in  1464  ;  so 
thai  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  familiarity  « ith  Central  French. 
Even  in  thai  short  extract  we  may  note  the  use  of  malenygne 
in  the  sense  of 'evil  design';  and,  in  the  very  next  line  we  have 
hueyed,  i.  e.  levied,  which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  just 
at  this  time.  (In  the  Supplement  to  the  Second  Edition  of 
my  Dictionary,  I  give  the  earliest  example  of  this  verb  that 
I  have  yet  found,  dated  only  four  years  earUer.)     In  the 

'  I  EDpposcd,  at  ooe  time,  Ihat  LjdgDte  was  the  6111  to  uk  liaitn 
(IcmoQ),  ortngt  (onuige),  and  ponu^rttade  1  pomegruialc^ ;  all  rtiDnd  in 
his  Minor  Poem*,  p.  15.  But  the  firel  is  in  MandeviUe.  Trail,  ch.  xvu). 
p.  199 ;  and  the  othert  in  Enily  Eng.  Allit,  Poems  ;ed.  Mortis). 
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estnct  from  the  same  work,  aa  printed  in  mj-  Specimens  of 
English,  p.  X9,  we  even  find  other  French  words  that,  like 
taaltngyne,  never  look  root  in  our  language  and  are  now 
obeolcte.  Such  are  tsfm^ed  (with  the  same  sense  as  dii- 
mtgrtd),  L  53;  Irititt,  i,  e,  sadness,  I.  129;  /spcrance.  hope, 
1.  i66;/ureur,faTy,\.  184.  I  know  of  no  earlier  examples 
than  in  Caxton  of  the  verb  rrsi'st,  1,  34.  and  of  tlie  sb.  playstr, 
I  70.  The  laiter  was  afterwards  turned  into  pkiure, 
probably  by  form-associatioD  with  M.  £.  mtsure ;  and,  still 
later,  we  find  pUasure  and  vuasurt.  He  also  uses  tradictim, 
X.  65,  in  the  obsolete  sense  of '  betrayal,'  though  it  occurs  with 
the  modem  sense  in  WycUfs  Bibic,  Col.  11.  8. 

4  113.  A  very  interesting  and  accessible  work  by  Caston 
IB  his  translation  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  first  printed  in  1481, 
and  cheaply  reprinted  by  Prof.  Arber  in  his  '  English  Scholar's 
Xibrary,'  Some  years  ago  Miss  Wilkinson  (to  whom  I  was 
Btich  indebted  for  assistance  in  preparing  my  glossary  to 
Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawe,  and  the  much  more  comprehensive 
glossary  to  the  Wars  of  Alexander)  compiled  for  me  a  list  of 
the  French  words  occurring  in  the  abo\'e-named  work,  which 
has  frequently  proved  very  serviceable.  On  reading  this 
over,  I  do  not  observe  many  words  that  strictly  belong  to  the 
UttCT  ha!/  of  the  fifiecnih  century.  Most  of  them  were  in 
use  long  before,  and  very  many  are  of  A,  F.  origin.  Still, 
Uk  following  notes  upon  some  of  the  more  remarkable  forms 
nuy  be  of  interest. 

At  p.  II,  I.  aa,  we  find  the  sb.  aduys,  advice ;  and  he  also 
has  the  verb  aduyie,  to  advise.  The  M.E.  forms  are  at'is, 
apittn,  and  Dr.  Murray  notes  that  the  insertion  of  d  is  due  to 
Cazton,  who  followed  the  Central  French  scribes  in  making 
this  alteration.  At  p.  43,  1.  23,  he  has  agr<2uale  as  a  past 
participle,  but  this  is  a  Latinism ;  he  is  the  first  author  who 
tue«  the  word.  Bombardts  occurs  in  the  sense  of  '  cannons,* 
p.  58,  L  9;  but  Lydgate  had  used  the  word  before  him 
(Murray) ;   hence  our  verb  to  bombard.    Other  words  for 
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iffhicb  I  suppose  Caxton  lo  be  an  eariy  authority  arc  these; 
ansure.  sb.,  p.  43  ;  ehtcktd,  in  the  heraldic  sense  of  '  checlty.' 
i.e.  chequered,  p.  83,  1.  32;  cf.  Cotgrave's  * Eschtquf, 
checkered,  or  (as  blasoners)  cheeky';  dompie,  p.  81,  L  39, 
borrowed  from  the  F.  dompter,  but  superseded  by  die  older 
daunt,  of  A.  F.  origin;  endevore,  used  refleiively.  as  in  '  he 
sholde  mdawre  hym  lo  seche  hem,'  p.  93,  1.  ai;  /alarye, 
p.  67,  1.  io'ffyrct,  a  ferret,  p.  79,  I.  29;  gtnttt,  a  gcnnet, 
p.  79,  I.  29;  marlre,  the  aniraal  now  called  the  marten, 
p.  112,  1.  18,  and  spe!t  martron  al  p.  79,  1.  a8;  orguillout, 
proud,  p.  36,  1.  31,  afterwards  used  by  Shakespeare, 
Troi!.  Prol.  a;  f'olhy,  a  pulley,  p,  96,  1.  36  (Ch; 
form  \?, pi'lk'i);  prtferrt,  v.,  p.  78,  I.  28;  progenilnur.  p-  91, 
I,  15;  saafgarde,  now  safeguard,  p.  7,  I.  3;  ucrtfatyt^ 
p.  52,  1.  19 ;  stuffe,  v.,  p.  56,  1,  28 ;  subdue,  in  place  of  M. 
soduen,  p.  85,  1.  33 ;  viscoie,  viscous,  p.  90,  1.  r.  I  may 
thai  he  uses  hcbtnus,  the  Latin  form,  instead  of  eiotty,  p.  84, 
I.  38 ;  and  the  verb  plaghe,  i.  e.  to  plague,  also  from  Latin, 
p.  70,  1.  g.  Caxton  was  also  acquainted  with  Dutch,  which 
may  account  for  his  use  0I  grawlt,  p.  78,  I.  37;  see  ihe 
quotation  in  the  Supplement  lo  my  Dictionary  (2nd  ed.). 

%  114.  Ii  would  be  interesting  lo  trace  the  early  use  of 
Central  French  words  by  later  authors,  but  the  problem  of 
determining  the  first  appearance  of  a  word  in  English,  which 
is  alwa)'s  a  difficult  one.  becomes  more  so  as  we  descend 
towards  modem  limes.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
borrowing  of  F.  words  continued  throughout  the  sixteenih 
century;  in  fact,  England  held  both  Calais  and  Guines  down 
to  1558.  Wc  find  in  Shakespeare  a  few  uncommon  words 
of  F.  origin,  which  are  but  little  older  than  his  time.  Such 
are  uccost,  in  Tw.  Nt.  i.  3.  52,  which  he  probably  introduces 
by  way  of  ridicule;  it  had  been  used  by  Bp.  Hall  only  iwo 
years  before,  but  no  earlier  quotation  for  it  is  known. 
Ciu-iously  enough,  it  has  now  become  a  recognised  word, 
and  there  is  nothing  very  ridiculous  about  it.     Aglet,  occur- 
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nog  in  aglti-baby,  a  doll  dressed  up  with  ag^eis  (Tam. 
i.  3.  79),  is  found  as  early  as  1440,  in  the  Fromptorium 
Ftrvnlorum.  Agnize,  to  recognise,  own,  firiit  found  in  1335, 
is  a  made-up  word,  suggested  by  cognize  and  rccognist.  AS 
amari  (Tam.  Sbrew,  iv.  3.  36)  is  a  curious  corruption  of  [he 
¥.  a  la  m«r/',  lo  death;  it  had  previously  been  used  by 
Gre«oe.  in  the  first  scene  of  his  J^'riar  Bcuoit.  Aslringtr, 
occarring  in  a  stage  direction  in  .\irs  Well,  v.  i,  should 
mhcT  be  auslringir ;  it  has  an  inserted  n  before  the  gt,  as  in 
fiMttngrr,  mestengtr  ((or  passage r,  messager),  and  is  a  variant 
of  cttreger,  used  in  the  Book  of  St.  Albans  (a.  d.  i486)  to 
Bgrufy  a  man  who  kept  goshawks ;  from  O.  F.  ostour  (F. 
aiiotir),  a  goshawk.  Bawcock  (Tw.  Nl  iii.  4.  lag)  is  a 
made-up  word;  from  F.  biau  coq,  fine  cock.  Biggin  or 
tiggm,  a  night-cap,  first  occurs  in  Palsgrave  {n^a),  who 
has  '  Byggen  for  a  chyldes  heed,  beguyne ' ;  where  btguyne  ii 
Uie  F.  for™.  Bruil,  a  rumour,  Troll,  v.  g.  4,  occurs  as  earlf 
as  1450.  Burgonet,  a  close-fitting  helmet,  2  Hen.  VI.  v.  i. 
300,  is  first  found  in  1563.  Caliver,  a  kind  of  musket, 
I  Henry  IV.  iv,  1.  21,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  oXcalibrt; 
it  first  appears  in  1568.  Carcanet,  a  collar  of  jewels,  Com. 
En.  iii.  I.  4,  is  a  late  dimin.  of  F.  carcan,  a  collar.  Casgut, 
R  bclmirt,  Troil.  v.  2.  170,  first  occurs  in  15S0.  In  chauJron, 
cnirsils,  Macb,  iv.  i.  33,  the  r  is  inserted  by  confusion  with 
chuidron,  a  caldron.  The  correct  form  is  rather  ckawdon, 
from  0-  F.  ehaudun,  earlier  form  caldtm,  entrails  (Godefroy); 
cf.  G.  Kaidauiien.  Clinquant,  glittering,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  i.  19; 
ffom  F.  tlinquant,  'thinne  plate-lace  of  gold  or  silver,' 
Cotgrave :  cf.  Du.  ktinckende,  '  tinckllng,'  Hexham.  Cozier,  a 
bolcher,  cobbler,  Tw.  Nt.  ii.  3.  97,  is  from  O.  F.  cousere, 
nom..  given  by  Godefroy  (s-v,  couseor),  and  explained  by 
tawfarier;  the  latter  answers  10  Colgrave's  'Cous/urier,  a 
Tailor,  or  Botcher,  a  Seamster.'    The  O.F.  eousere  is  from  LaL 
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consuert,  to  sew  together,  cf.  F.  etms-an/,  pres.  p.  of  eoudrt. 

Durance,  imprisonment,  Meas.  iii.  i.  67,  is  used  earlier  by 
Fabjan ;  it  is  probably  short  for  endurance,  since  the  fonn 
durance  is  very  scarce  in  French,  though  Godefroy  gives  a 
few  examples  of  it  in  the  sense  '  duration  of  lime,'  ^guJ, 
equal,  Merch.  iii.  4.  13,  is  plainly  borrowed  from  F,  '  egai, 
equall,'  as  given  by  Colgrave ;  the  form  eguai  is  Latin,  and 
the  A.  F.  form  was  miw/,  as  in  the  glossary  to  Britton. 
Extravagant,  in  the  sense  of  'vagrant,'  Haml.  i.  i.  154. 
Fives,  a  swelling  of  the  parotid  glands  of  horses,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Dives,  which  again  is  a  shortened  form  of  arivet; 
Cotgrave  has  :  '  Ativei,  the  vivos,  a  disease  in  horses.'  This 
curious  word,  borrowed  from  Span,  adivas,  explained  by 
Minsheu  as  '  the  quincie,  or  squinancie  in  a  beast,'  is  of  Arabic 
origin ;  see  avives  in  Devic's  supplement  to  LitlrS'. 
Frank,  a  pig-sty,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  a.  160,  is  borrowed  from  F. 
franc,  which  Cotgrave  explains  by  'a  franke,  or  stie,  to  feed 
and  fatten  hogs  in,'  Gallimaufry,  a  medley  or  hotchpotch, 
Mer.  Wives,  ii.  1.  1 19,  is  from  F.  galimafr/e,  a  sort  of  ragofil 
(Litlr^);  which  was  spelt  calimafree  in  F.  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Garboil,  a  disturbance,  Ant.  i.  3.  61,  is  from  F, 
garbouil,  which  Cotgrave  explains  by  '  a  garboile,  hurliburly, 
great  siirre.'  Ginunal-bit  {old  editions  lynwld  Biti),  Hen.  V, 
iv,  3.  49,  means  a  bit  furnished  with  gimrnah,  or  twin-links ; 
from  O.  F.  Jumet,  3  twin  (Lai.  gemellus) ;  see  Littr^,  s.  ». 
jumeau;  siso gimmal in  Nares,  aaA gimbals  in  my  Dictionary. 
Guardant,  a  guard,  i  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7.  9,  is  merely  llie  F.  pres, 
pt.gardant.  Guidon,  a  standard-bearer,  is  inserted  in  modem 
editions,  in  Hea  V.  iv.  2.  60,  where  the  old  editions  lave 
guard;  however,  guidon,  in  the  sense  of  standard,  is  used  by 
Drajion  and  others  {see  Nares) ;  Colgrave  has,  '  Guidim,  at 

'  In  Richnrdsoii'i  Arsb.  Diet.,  cd.  Jobnsoii,  p.  711, 1  finiJ  d-hat,  > 
diKase  in  the  tliroata  oi  horses.  This  >  ia  alto  tiautlileiated  by  di, 
and  is  now  pronounced  like  E.  th  ta  this.  TheSpaa.  farm  it  due  La  this 
»b.,  preceded  by  the  Arab-  litlde  at. 
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idud,  Ensigne,   or  Banner . . .  also,  he  that   bears   it.' 

woe  is  a  most  interesting  word,  the  etymology  of  which 

explained   by  me   in  a  paper  read  at  the  Philological 

:ieiy.  June  7,  1889  ;  it  answers  to  the  0.  F.  havot,  pillage. 
plunder,  either  because  the  /  was  misread  as  c  (which  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  mistakes),  or  because  the  final  c  aiid  / 
were  confused,  as  in  M.  E,  hakke,  a  bat,  M.  E,  makt,  a  male, 
etc.  The  matter  is  quite  certain,  because  we  borrowed  the 
phrase  cry  havoc  (K,  John,  ii.  r.  357)  from  O.  F.  crier  havnl, 
to  cry  '  pillage,"  i.  e.  to  give  the  signal  for  plunder,  of  which 
Godefroy  gives  two  examples.  Related  words  are  the  follow- 
ing :  havtr,  '  to  hooke,  or  grapple  with  a  hook,'  Colgrave ; 
havtl^  '  a  little  hooke,'  id. ;  Aau/f,  '  a  gripe,  or  hamlfull,  also 
a  booty  or  prey,'  id.  Cf.  G.  Ha/I,  a  rivet,  He/I,  a  handle, 
also  a  hook,  hehen,  to  lift.  Hurly-burly,  Macb.  i-  r,  3,  which 
also  occurs,  somewhat  earlier,  in  Bale's  Kynge  Johan  (ed. 
p.  63),   is  a  reduphcated  form  of  hurly,  a  tumult, 

John,  iii.  4.  169 ;  from  O,  F.  hurhe,  hulUe,  tumult 
lefroy),  once  ihe  fem.  pp,  of  hurler  (L.  ululare).  Incarna- 
Macb.  ii.  2.  62,  is  from  F,  inearnadm,  of  the  coloor  of 
carnation  (Colgrave).  Jauncing,  Rich.  II,  v.  5.  94,  is  from  F. 
janctr,  'to  silrre  a  horse  in  the  stable  till  he  be  swart  with- 
all ; '  Colgrave.  This  O-  F.  jancer  also  meant  to  sweep 
clean  (Godefroy).  Other  words,  many  of  which  are  sufiicicnily 
explained  in  my  Dictionary,  are  julty ;  lums  (from  F,  lune) ; 
module  (F.  mtdule,  Cotg.) ;  muni;  muline,  to  rebel  (F,  multner'); 
mutine,  a  rebel  (F.  mulin,  Cotg.) ;  oeillade  (F,  aillade,  '  an 
amorous  look,'  Cotg,) ;  orgulous,  proud,  previously  used  by 
Caxton,  see  §  113.  Also  fmrle,  parley,  both  sb.  and  v.; 
partisan,  a  kind  of  halberd ;  perdurable  i^.  per  durable,  Cotg.) ; 
periapt,  amulet,  i  Hen.  VI.  v.  3.  2,  from  V.periapte,  'a  medicine 
hanged  about  any  part  of  the  body,'  Coig. ;  perspectives ; 
pestered,  impeded ;  pioner,  a  pioneer  (also  used  by  Lord 
Bemers) ;  planchtd,  boarded,  Meas.  iv.  i,  30,  from  F.  planche, 
a  plank  ;  plantage  {F.  planlage,  a  planting,  Cotg,) ;  pouncel- 
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box,  from  F,  pome,  pumice ;  puzsel,  a  hussy,  i  Hen.  VI.  i. 
4-  107,  from  'F.pucdU.  Quart  d'iat  is  needlessly  substituted 
for  the  cardecue  of  ihe  old  editions  in  All's  Well,  iv.  3.  31 1, 
*•  2-  3S,  cardecue  being  the  E.  phonetic  spelling  of  F.  quart 
d'e'tru^.  Jitlume,  Oth.  v.  2.  13,  is  an  E.  adaptation  of  F. 
ralluMfr, '  to  light,  kindle,  or  set  on  fire  again,'  Colgrave ; 
reverb,  short  for  reverber,  from  F.  reverberer ;  rivage.  Hen. 
V.  iiL  chor.  14,  from  F.  rivage,  'the  sea-shore,'  Cotg. ; 
rondure,  roundure,  from  F.  rondeur,  "  roundncsa,'  Colg. ; 
roynisk,  scurvy  (as  a  term  of  contempt),  from  F.  roigntux, 
'  scabbie,  mangie,  scurvie,'  Colg. :  to  which  ronj/on  is  said  to 
be  a  related  word.  Sa/le/,  a  kind  of  helmet,  occurs  in 
Palsgrave.  Scroyles,  scabby  rogues,  K.  John,  ii.  373.  is  from 
M.  F.  les  escroellcs  (later  form  escrouelles),  '  the  kings  evill,*  i.e. 
scrofula,  Cotg.  The  phrase  '  tickle  o'  the  sere '  in  Hamlet,  ii. 
3,  337,  means  '  ready  to  go  off  at  a  light  touch,'  or  '  easily 
eiccited  to  laugh ' ;  ti'eile  means  '  ticklish,  unsteady ' ;  and  sere 
is  mod.  E.  star,  defined  by  Ogilvie  as  '  the  pivoted  piece  in  a 
gun-lock  which  enters  the  notches  of  the  tumbler,  and  holds 
the  hammer  at  half-cock  or  full-cock.'  See  the  note  in  Aldis 
Wright's  edition  of  Hamlet.  The  derivation  is  from  F. 
serrcr,  to  pinch,  lock,  hold  fast;  cf.  F.  serrure,  a  lock. 
Tester,  a  coin  worth  about  sixpence,  is  for  testern,  a  corrup- 
tion of  F.  iciton;  ilie  E.  com  is  not  older  than  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  Vauttt-courier,  for  avaunl-eourier,  i.e.  fore- 
runner. Velure,  Tarn.  Shr.  iii.  a,  6z,  a  much  later  form  than 
velvet,  is  from  F.  velours. 

'■  Ii  hardly  need  be  added  that  Shakespeare's  works  abound 
with  F.  words  of  an  earlier  period.  Thus  vail,  to  lower,  is 
short  for  avak,  used  by  Chaucer.  Foison  also  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  and  so  does  taste,  in  the  sense  of  '  feci.'  Tabor 
is  in  Havelok  the  Dane ;  and  so  is  paleya,  a  doublet  of 
Shakespeare's  paliiu.  Surcease  is  the  A.  F.  sursisr,  which 
■  The  aivsT  quart  dku  wai  Grat  coined  in  15S0;  see  llie  New  E> 
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iniheLawsof  William  the  Conqueror,  550'.    AJftfrtd 
fien  mis-derived)  is  an  A,  F.  law-term,  and  means  '  con- 
is  derived  Trom  the  late  Latin  afforare.  to  fix  the 
nBrket-%-aIue  of  a  thing,  iTora/orum,  market;  see  the  New 
E.  Dictionary,     And  so  on. 

{  US.  Tb«  close  relationship  between  England  and  France 
did  not  cease  with  the  loss  of  Calais.  Charles  I-,  for  example, 
,namcd  Henrietta  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of 
^nnce.  Bui,  as  we  are  here  only  concerned  with  ihe  history 
of  the  language,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  tliat  the  saturation 
of  English  with  French  terms,  and  the  proximity  of  the  two 
countries,  fully  explain  the  continual  interest  which  we  have 
ever  taken  in  the  French  language  and  literature.  In  this 
tonneclion,  there  is  one  author  in  particular,  viz.  Dryden, 
*ho  is  much  too  important  to  be  passed  over.  Even  before 
luti  time,  Butler  iiad  already  written  a  Sadre  on  our  Ridiculous 
Imitaiion  of  the  French,  whom  (he  says)  the  English  copied 
like  monkeys,  and  from  whom  they  borrowed  the  newest 
luhions  in  drvss — 

'And,  while  they  idly  think  t'  enrich. 
Adulterate  their  native  speech  ; 
For,  though  to  smattcr  ends  of  Greek 
Or  Latin,  be  the  rethorique 
Of  pedants  counted,  and  vain-glorious, 
To  smatter  French  is  meritorious ; 
And,  to  forget  their  mother-tongue, 
Or  purposely  to  speak  it  wrong, 
A  bupeful  sign  of  parts  and  wit. 
And  that  they  improt'C  and  benefit.' 
I  cannot  here  do  better  than  refer  my  readers  t 
*wtll«it  essay  by  Prof.  A,  Beljame,  entitled  '  Quae  e  Gallicis 

'Eki  le  cri  oiat  e  sursera,  to  lursiit  [enaers]  li  rei  amend,  u  scii 

■^tpl';  I.e.  «Dd  whoerer  hears  the  hoc  ■nd  ciy,  and  then  desiits,  let 

^  ptf  lea  hU  desisling  to  the  king,  or  dear  himself  of  it     The  Latin 

^■icnb— 'Qui,  cUmore  nnditn,  iiiwqai  tufirtedfril,  de  mniia  crga 

Id;  niii  x  ioraniento  purgare  poluerit." 
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verbis  in  Anglicam  Unguam  Johannes  Drydcn  inlrodiueril ' ; 
printed  at  Paris  in  1881.  It  is  from  this  essay  that  all  the 
following  remarks  upon  Dryden's  language  are  derived.  It 
abounds  in  quotations  shewing  his  use  of  words,  with  full 
and  exact  references.  In  many  instances  Prof.  Beljame  has 
found,  in  Drjden's  works,  earlier  examples  of  words  than  are 
given  in  my  Dictionary. 

The  accession  of  Charles  II.,  in  particular,  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  study  of  French  in  England  at  a  lime  when 
French  literature  was  in  the  ascendant.  See,  on  this  point, 
the  remarks  in  Chap.  111.  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England. 
'  No  other  country  could  produce  a  tragic  poet  equal  to 
Racine,  a  comic  poet  equal  lo  Woliere,  a  trifler  so  agreeable 
as  La  Fontaine,  a  rhetorician  so  skilful  as  Bossuet  .  .  . 
French  was  fast  becoming  the  universal  language^,  Uw 
language  of  fashionable  society,  the  language  of  diplomacy . .  1 
Our  prose  became  less  majestic,  less  artfully  involved,  lea 
variously  musical  than  that  of  an  earlier  age,  but  more  Itidd. 
more  easy,  and  better  fitted  for  controversy  and  narrative; 
In  these  changes  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  influenoe 
of  French  precept  and  of  French  eiample.'  Macaulay  gives 
a  striking  instance,  from  Dryden,  of  the  way  in  which  s 
French  word  could  be  substituted  for  an  English  one  which 
would  better  have  served  the  turn. 

'Hither  in  summer  evenings  you  repair 
To  taste  the  fraicheur  of  the  purer  air.' 

To  His  Sacred  Majesty,  I.  loi. 

When  Dryden  said  _/riH'fA«//",  of  course  he  meant ^«A«*r ; 
and  one  wonders  why  he  could  not  have  said  so.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  poet  welt  knew  his  business;  for  I  fesr  His 


'  This  present  ceolniy  bis  kcq  n  markd  diangc.  It  is  no  longer 
French,  but  English,  whiLh  Utkei  the  le>d.  Even  in  diplomicj,  the 
jieu  1889  has  wiCnested  a  new  thing,  vii.  the  use  of  English  at  Bcdin 
for  the  Kttlemenl  of  oflairs  between  America  aod  Germany, 
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such  as 


I    Sacred  Majesty  preferred  yi-mVAfKr.     An  i 
this  is  extremely  significant. 

§  llfl.  M.  Beljame  cites  a  passage  from  Act  III.  of  Dryden's 
Marriage  a-la-Jlfode  (a  play  with  a  French  title),  in  which 
Philotis  brings  Meianiha  a  supply  of  new  French  words,  in 
order  to  furnish  her  'with  new  words'  for  her  'daily  con- 
versation.' The  list  includes  so/tiins  (a  word  of  which  Melantha 
I  at  once  highly  approves),  figure,  miii'e.  naiveU,  foible,  chagrin, 
I  grimaee,  tmbarrmse,  double  enlntdre,  tquivoqut,  esclaircissemeni 
(lie),  iuitU,  beveue,/afon,  panchant  (sic),  coup  d'itourdy,  and 
ridieult^.  A  little  further  on,  in  the  same  scene,  we  find 
fmgm'tsanl,  lillels  doux,  gallant,  kndre,  repartee.  The  re- 
narlcs  aa  figure,  naive,  and  naireU  ^.te  worth  giving. 

'  Phil.  Figure :  As,  what  a  figure '  of  a  man  is  there  ! 
A'oit'f,  and  naitel/. 

■  Mel.  Naive  !  as  how  ? 

'  PhH.  Speaking  of  a  thing  that  was  naturally  said,  it  was 
to  naive;  or  sucb  an  innocent  piece  of  simplicity,  'twas  such 

five  how  many  of  these   are  still  in  use.     We  have 

adopted  this  use  o^ figure  as  well  as  naive,  naiveU, 

thagrin,  grimace,  embarrass  as  a  verb,  double  entendre, 

'tiisement,  suite,  fmichanl.  billet  doux.    Hy  gallant,  Dryden 

doei  not  mean  the  old  word  gdUanI  (romic  gsel'anl),  but  the 

\OKt gallint  (romic  galsenf),  in  ihe  sense  of  'courtly.' 

Our  attention  is  also  drawn  to  Act  V.  sc.  1  of  the  same 
play,  where  we  again  find  chagrin,  suitle  (also  spelt  suite), 
iMceun,  anbarrau  (used  as  an  E.  verb),  beveue  (in  the  sense 


'  J^nfll/  u  thawo  bjr  olhei  puuges  to  be  a  mispnnl  for  suitle,  belter 
^1  mile.  Bevtue  a  lot  bivue,  a  blunder.  J-apm  was  neerfless.  u 
^iitit  bad  long  been  ia  use.  Out  ridicule  is  a  sb.,  not  on  adj.,  n^  in 
Inath. 

'  Fifun  is  an  old  word,  and  occurs  in  Cbancet.  Dryden  refers 
■•Klj'  lo  a  pccsliar  use  of  it,  a*  when  we  say  '  he  make*  a  regular 
h^t  of  luaudf.' 
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of '  blunder '),  edairdssemtnl,  soltisrs,  etc.,  all  inirodaced  as 
E.  words,  33  in — '  I  have  so  great  a  Itndrt  for  your  person, 
and  such  a  panchant  lo  do  you  service ' — '  how  could  I  make 
that  coup  d'/lourdy  lo  think  him  one? ' — 'That  the  princess 
should  thus  rompre  en  visiere,  without  occasion* — 'I  am 
destsperi  alt  dernier' — 'how  durst  you  interrupt  me  so  mu/ 
apropos'.  We  also  find  here  malfieur,  contretemps,  la railUric 
gallanle,  un  cavalier  accomply,  a  tnmu^t ',  at  eavalier,  a  chanson 
ft  hoire,  in  cabarets,  an  eveill/,  I  begin  to  have  a  lendre  for 
you,  yam  gqyeti  d' esprit,  sans  nulle  reserve,  stay  but  a  mimdlt 
(sic).  We  here  see  many  more  words  which  we  still  retain, 
viz.  douceur,  mat  a  propos\  contretemps,  raillery,  cavalier, 
minuet,  esprit,  reserve,  sb.  Gaiety  and  minute  are  much  older 
words :  Dryden's  spelling  minuite  probably  means  no  more 
tlian  that  the  word  was  to  be  pronounced  as  in  French, 

5  117-  M.  Beljame  gives  a  fairly  complete  and  useful  hst, 
with  quotations  and  references,  of  words  tliat  were  used  for 
the  first  time  either  by  Dryden  himself,  or  also  (in  not  many 
instances)  by  authors  who  wrote  but  a  little  while  before  him, 
such  as  Butler  and  Milton.  I  regret  that  I  have  no  space  for 
more  tlian  the  bare  list  of  words;  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  book  itself  for  further  information. 

The  word-list  contains  the  following;  j4A"ot/ (in  Evelyn, 
1651);  aggressour  (also  spell  aggressor,  as  if  from  Latin); 
agonise  (used  by  Stubbes,  1583);  alamode;  alamort  (Shake- 
speare's a/Z-onor/,  as  explained  in §114);  alexandrine {yttnty, 
ambuscade  (occurs  in  158a);  amnesty  (in  Bacon,  Adii.  I-eam. 

'  S«  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  edition,  1S08 ,-  M.  Belj^ime  has  '  ft  minam/l.'  u 
he  follows  the  cdilioo  of  1673. 

■  I  think  'A  at,  misiike  to  snppote  that  Ficadi  words  are  not  nwd 
fay  the  lower  cycAm  in  England.  In  the  fini  plaM.  the  old  A.  F. 
words,  snch  as  ease,  ctowh.  gtoty,  nre  a  neueuair  part  of  their  luigiuse: 
and  secondly,  the  lowei  oiAtn  are  often  glad  to  n»c  a  F.  word  if  lliejt 
can  get  bold  of  it.  Onl}'  lately,  a  poor  old  woman  told  airiend  oTmiDc 
that  her  cottage  had  ^xxa  done  up,  and  '  made  quite  a  frapai';  wfeUl 
was  pronounced  as  it  often  is,  vii. (ieprspou),  riming  with  ne  (od 
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33.  §  6) ;  amour  (in  Chaucer,  and  earlier,  but  not  much 
used  in  the  fifteenth  century) ;  anitchamber  (spell  aniichamhtr , 
because  the  F.  form  is  aniichambre) ;  apartmctil ;  apropos ; 
assassin  (see  New  E.  D.) ;  allague,  altacque.  now  attack,  both 
as  V.  and  sb.  (spelt  attack  by  Holland  in  1600) ;  allilude. 

Bagatelle,  a  trifle;    tall,  a  dance  (Chapman  and   Shirley 

wrote  a  play  called  T/u  Ball  ab.  163a)  ;  ballet;  bandit,  as  in 

■IGlton,  Com.  426  (but  Shakespeare  has  bandttio,  and  it  may 

^Bl Italian;  see  New  E,  D.);  barricade,  s, ;  boston,  spelt  balloon 

^^Kf  Buller ;  beau,  s.,  pi.  beaux ;  belvedere  (F.  from  Italian) ; 

6illel-doux ;  bizarre;  brai'ade,  which  has  been  superseded  by 

bravado,  a  false  forni  of  Span,  bravado ;  brillant,  s.,  a  diamond, 

now  spell  brilliant,  iike  the  adj. ;  brunel,  now  brunette;  brutal 

H||  much  older  word,  used  by  Henryson,  ab.  1450) ;  bmtalily 

^Hb  Ladmer,  1549) ;  burlesque,  s.  and  v. 

^^K  Cadet;    cajole;    ealeche,   now   calash ;    camisadt,   3   night 

^^■tack  (obsolescent);  campaign,  in  a  military  sense;  cannonade; 

^^t^ot,  v.,  to  win  all  ihe  tricks  at  the  game  of  piquet;  caprice; 

^Kkresi,  V. ;   carnival  (see  Massinger,   City  Madam,    iv.  4) ; 

eartaisel,  a  kind  of  tournament,  confused  with  our  carousal, 

though  originally  distinct  from  it ;  carte-blanche ;  cavalcade ; 

(hacon,  a  dance  (F.  chaconne,  Ital.  ciaccona) ;  chagrin ;  cirque  \ 

cede;  commandant;  complaisance,  complaisant ;  confidant  (spch, 

confident);  console,  v.;  counterband,  now  contraband,  which  is 

more  Italian  in  form ;  contrast,  v. ;  coquette ;  corps  (of  soldiers) : 

}iehee    (see    Hind   and   Panther,    i.    516);    eourant,   adj.; 

wat;  critique;  cuirassier  (in  Butler,  Hud.  iii,  3.  362). 

^J)tbauchee ;    decry ;    deference ;    despotic ;    dessert ;    detach  ; 

disencumber ;   diversion ;    diverlise,  v.,    to  divert, 

diver tisemtni,    amusement ;    dome ;    double    entendre 

t  F.  has  only  double  entente) ;  douceur ;  dragoon ;  drugget ; 

■,  s.  and  V. 

\£claircissement\    embarrass;    embroil,   whence   also    dis- 

oil;  engineer  (older  form  enginer);  epopee  (epic  poem); 

capade. 
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Faligut,  s.  \/tsloon  \fiiigtUt,  nov  fiageokt ;  fiambeau  ;  j. 
dmtx ;  foiliU ;  foliage ;  fougue,    fury,    spelt  fogue  (Astn 
Redux,  203)  \  fraicheur,  01 /raitcheur  [%te  p,  162)  %  Jrii 
fund  (spelt  fond,  Albion  and  Albanius,  procemium). 

Gasetle;  gtndarme,  pi.  gmsdarms ;  gimp,  spell  guimf; 
grandeur;  grimace;  grotesqtte;  group;  guitar. 

Harangue  \  harlequin ;  harpoon ;  kouss,  in  the  pi.  housses, 
i.e.  housings,  trappings  for  a  horse. 

Imperiinma  {cf.    Milton,    P.   L,    viii.    195);   j'l 
incommode,  \.;  inconleslable  ;  ins  true  live ;  inkgrat',  tnlent 
s. ;  intrigue. 

Juslacorps,  a  close-fitting  dress  for  a  woman  (F.  justa. 
torps ;  obsolete). 

Lampoon;  legislative;  Irvee;  low's-d'or. 

Mal-apropoi ;  maltreat;  masquerade;  memoir;  messieurtH 
pi.;  mien;  miniature;  minuet;  mosque. 

Naive,  naivtii;  nom-de-gucrre. 

Ombre;  cf.  Waller's  epigram,  'written  on  a  card  that  1 
Majesty  [i.  e.  the  queen  of  Charles  II.]  tore  at  Omtirr' 

Painture  (obsolete) ;  paladin ;  paletle ;  palitade ;  palh'at 
a  rake  (obsolete ;  F.  paillard) ;  panacee  (we  now  use 
panacatd) ;  pantaloon  :  papa  (imported  from  France ;  S 
and  Q.  1881,  p.  273);  parry;  parterre;  Pasquin;  } 
partoul;  payable;  peruke  \  petrify;  piquet;  pistole;  plat. 
a  breast-piece  {liai.  piaslrone,  obsolete)  ;  platoon ;  (Otton 
Porte ;  portmanteau ;  preference ;  prelude  ;  profile  (F.  profit,  h 
Litird);  prolific. 

Quatrain ;  quaire  (in  dice-play ;  also  spelt  caler)  ;  guinl.  a 
sequence  of  five,  in  piquet. 

Ragout;  raillery;  rally,  v.;  rebuff;  recitative;  refugee-, 
refund  (F.  refonder,  in  Cotgrave) ;  regorge ;  remand  j  re- 
partee; reprimand;  retard;  retouch;  retrench;  retrenchment ; 
reveille ;  ridicule  (see  my  Diet.) ;  risque,  now  risH ;  ritorntiU 
(also  ritornella,  as  in  Italian) ;  rodomontade  \  rondache,  % 
buckler,  The  Assignation,  A.  ii.  sc.  i  (obsolete) ;  rondeau ; 


^bee  my 
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rvelle  (we  even  find  rutl  in  P.  Plowman,  C.  X.  79,  on  which 

e  my  note). 
)  Sahi,  in  the  sense  of  salva,  %  salute ;  sap,  to  undermine 
by  Howell ;  see  my  Diet.) ;  iaraband ;  sah'rist ; 
KOramoueh ;  serenade ;  stmagre  (=  simagree),  3  grimace 
(obsolete);  simarre,  symarr,  cymarr,  a  kind  of  gown  (F. 
simarre,  from  Ital.  zimarra)  ■  suite,  oddly  spelt  suillt;  sur- 
toitl;  sylph ;  symphony. 

TiKi/rft  a  tender  feeling  (obsolete)  ;  loesin;  lour;  tout,  ail 
^{obsoleie,  except  in  tout  ensemble)  ;  lrafispierce{F.  Iranspereer). 
^Kl  Valet  (the  older  form  is  varlel.  Fuller  has  T'dW/) ;  valet-de- 
^^Mtambre ;  i-djc ;  verve,  animation  (rare) ;  vol,  vole,  a  deal  at 
^^srds  that  draws  all  the  tricks  ;  volunteer  (used  by  Drayton). 
Truly,  a  remarkable  list. 
5  US.  In  his  third  Chapter,  Prof.  Beljame  very  properly 

draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  of  the  above  words,  cjuite 

|Wo  hundred  have  remained  in  use,  and  ihat  the  number  of 
n  which  is  now  obsolete  is  extremely  small;  so  that,  in 
t,  Johnson  was  entirely  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  Dryden's 
oice  of  words,  when  he  says,  not  far  from  the  end  of  bis 
:  of  Dryden,  that  'he  had  a  vanity,  unworthy  of  his 
lilities,  to  show,  as  may  be  suspected,  the  rank  of  the 
mpany  with  whom  he  lived,  by  the  use  of  French  words, 
bich  had  then  crept  into  conversation;  such  ^%  fraickeur 
r  coolness,  fovgue  for  turbulence,  and  a  few  more,  none  of 
which  the  language  has  incorporated  or  retained.  They 
continue  only  where  they  stood  first,  perpetual  warnings  to 
future  innovators,*  There  is  here  no  hint  of  the  far  more 
important  truth,  that  his  use  of  French  words  has  been 
largely  approved  of  and  endorsed  by  the  whole  English 
nation  down  to  the  present  day,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat 
,t  I  have  already  said  with  respect  to  Chaucer,  that 
1  authors  are  rather  the  servants  tiian  the  masters  of  the 
rai  public,  and  are  rather  ruled  by  than  rule  the  speech 
r  contemporaries.     If  they  become   'authorities'  for 
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the  use  of  words,  it-  is  mainly  because  of  their  copiousness, 
because  they  reflect  Iht  gemrai  sptech  of  their  age  rather  than 
that. of  a  few  individuals.  To  use  Johnson's  own  words,  if 
Drydcn  wrote  so  as  to  shew  '  the  rank  of  the  company  with 
whom  he  Uved,'  I  should  say  it  was  at  once  the  most  natural 
and  the  wisest  thing  lo  do.  At  iho  same  lime,  it  is  of  course 
true  ihat  the  loss  of  such  words  as  frakhcur  and  fougue  is 
not  to  be  regretted ;  they  failed  to  lake  root  for  ibe  precise 
reason  that  has  condemned  them,  viz.  that  they  had  no 
general  acceptation,  and  therefore  were  not  wanted. 

5  119.  Prof  Beljame  draws  attention,  with  a  praiseworthy 
patriotism,  to  the  fact  which  Macaolay  so  clearly  expresses 
when  he  says,  with  reference  lo  this  period:— 'France  united 
at  that  time  almost  every  species  of  ascendency.  Her 
military  glory  was  at  the  height.  .  .  .  Her  authority  was 
supreme  in  all  matters  of  good  breeding,  from  a  duel  lo  a 
minuet.  .  .  In  literature,  she  gave  law  to  the  world.' — Hist. 
Eng.  ch.  iii.  Accordingly,  the  words  in  llie  above  list  attest 
the  supremacy  of  French  in  many  directions.  '  Nos  eliaro 
armis  tum  praevaluisse  teslantur  allack,  dtlaeh,  rtlrtruh, 
ambuscade,  escalade,  eannonade,  barricade,  palisade,  commcai- 
dant,  engineer,  volunteer,  cuirastiery  dragoon,  gendarme,  cam- 
paign, corps,  platoon ;  htleris  :  alexandrine,  quatrain,  epopee, 
impromptu,  gazelle,  lampoon,  memoir,  critique ;  atlibus : 
contrast,  retouch,  attitude,  group,  profile,  palette,  miniature, — 
fiageolet,  guitar,  prelude,  recitative,  ritornelle,  rondeau,  serermdi, 
symphony;  variis  urbanae  vitae  elegantiia,  obleciamentb, 
atque  volupiatibua  ;  belvedere,  calash,  flambeau,  vasr.—omire, 
piquet,  capol,  quint,  vole,— amour,  caprice,  intrigue,  foillt, 
lendre,  beau,  coquette,  brunette.  Deniquc,  ne  ullum  genlis 
nostrae  omittatur  laudis  genus,  exteris  etiam  coquis  et  vesti- 
ficis  nos  leges  dedisse  nonnulla  manifestum  faciunt,  ut: 
dessert,  fricassee,  ragout,  cravat,  peruke,  pantaloons,  surloul, 
gimp: 

180.  The  next  point  in  Prof,  Beljame's  essaj  is  of  ( 
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imponaiice,  viz.  Ihe  retention,  in  many  words,  of  the  French 
d  even  of  Ihe  French  pronunciation.  Thus, 
Wgrimaft  is  accented  on  the  latter  syllable,  quite  tlifferently 
I'frutn  the  older  words  tn/nact,  palace,  sSlact.  Carltblancht, 
,  rondtau,  eclaira'istmtnl,  parltrrt,  vaUt,  douceur, 
^ta^itt,  critique,  in/riguc,  etc.,  retain  enough  of  iheir  old 
T  pronunciation  to  remind  every  one  of  their  French  origin. 
We  liavc  not  treated  M^f,  pique/,  valel  as  we  have  druggel, 
which  lias  been  thoroughly  Anglicised;  nor  douceur  as 
grandeur ;  nor  caprice  as  service ;  nor  chagrin  as  satin  ;  nor 
oawvr  as  ^fHwr,  nor  even  as  enamour.  Ambuscade,  apropos, 
guitar,  rondeau,  dragoon,  critique,  are,  respectively,  closely 
related  to  ambuih,  to  [Jhe')  purpose,  gitlern  or  cittern,  roundel, 
ihagon,  and  critic ;  all  of  which  throw  back  the  accent  on  to 
the  former  syllable,  and  thus  prove  their  higher  antiquity. 
We  may  also  contrast  heau  with  beauty,  corps  with  corpse, 
mite  with  suit,  lour  with  turn,  memoir  with  memory  and 
mtmorial,  eclaireissemtnt  with  clear,  foible  with  feeble,  and 
raUy,  to  banter,  with  the  verb  to  rail.  On  the  whole,  this 
question  of  Ihe  pronunciation  of  the  French  words  intro- 
duced into  F.nglish  in  Ihe  age  of  Dryden.  or  at  a  later  period, 
IS  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  discussed  in  a  new  Chapter. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Words  of  Late  French  Origin. 

§  12L  At  the  end  of  the  last  Chapter  I  spoke  of  words 
introduced  in  the  time  of  Diyden,  or  later,  some  of  which 
still  retain,  more  or  less,  the  French  pronunciation.  The 
fact  is,  that  there  are  at  least  three  sets  of  French  words  in 
English,  though  they  are  not  sharply  distinguishable,  and 
sometimes  can  hardly  be  distinguished  at  all.  First,  there 
are  the  words  of  Anglo-French  origin,  which  came  into  the 
language  before  1350,  and  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  good 
old  stock,  being  of  equal  value  and  use  with  the  words  of 
native  origin  (§  7).  Secondly,  there  are  the  Central  French 
words  of  the  Mtodle  French  period,  imported  chiefly 
between  1350  and  1660  (the  date  of  the  accession  of  Charles 
II).  These  words  also  conformed  to  the  English  accent  and 
pronunciation,  and  abound,  like  the  former  class,  in  our 
famous  authors  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
Thirdly,  we  have  a  set  which  may  well  be  called  Late 
French  words,  introduced  into  the  language  since  1660,  or 
thereabouts.  Many  of  these  have  also  become  thoroughly 
English,  both  in  accent  and  pronunciation,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  among  them  no  inconsiderable  number  that 
still  retain  some  French  peculiarity,  either  of  accent  or  of 
pronunciation,  or  of  both.  I  greatly  doubt  the  value  of 
some  of  them  ;  they  are,  on  the  whole,  of  far  less  value  than 
those  in  the  two  former  classes. 

As  regards  accent,  the  tendency  is  to  accent  these  words 
on  the  last  syllable,  contrary  to  the  English  habit  of  throwing 
the  accent  back.     If  such  words  be  trisyUabic,  they  are 
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fteqnmtlj'  accented  twice,  ni.  on  the  first  and  third  syllables, 
kbA  tbe  accent  on  the  thinl  syllable  is  much  more  marked 
than  in  the  case  of  older  words.  Thus.  Ihe  late  French 
words  Itmomade,  matqutradt,  faulaloon,  arahfiqtu,  rrparUt, 
itmitrditr,  voUtnterr,  etc.  have  the  principal  accent  on  the 
tiutd  Sj'llable,  wliilst  the  old  words  tUphant.  counUnance, 
ntgl^tfee,  eiirpdtt,  hanishmmt.  Sec.  have  tlie  principal 
accent  on  the  first  syllable.  This  is  only  true  to  a  limited 
extent ;  for  the  habit  of  throwing  back  the  accent  is  much 
tbe  stronger  one,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  alter  tlie  accent  of  an 
tpdtvidual  word.  Paraeh&U,  for  example,  is  easily  changed 
10  fdratkuie,  wbidi  is  now  common ;  indeed,  it  is  so  marked 
En  Ogtivie's  Dictionary.  As  regards  dissyllables,  we  still 
accent  the  latter  sj-llable  in  grimaet.  campaign,  harangtu, 
Hutre,  guHar,  cravat,  parltrrty  burltsqut,  groUsqut.  cadtl, 
hnmiiit,  eoqtutU,  gaultf,  caprice,  critique,  fatigue,  itilrigue, 
ttt}«U,  dragoon,  ftstoon,  harpoon,  lampoon,  platoon,  ragout, 
nrtBul,  ptTvke,  and  some  others;  all  of  which  are  of  late 
French  origin. 

f  133.  In  S  lo  I  have  already  noted  most  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  pronunciation  found  in  words  of  late  French  origin, 
and  have  already  shewn  how  necessary  it  is  that  children 
who  are  being  taught  to  read  should  be  taught  the  usual 
sounds  of  the  French  alphabet  as  well  as  the  usual  sounds  of 
the  Enghsh  one  ;  since  the  knowledge  o^  both  sources  would 
St  once  explain  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  sjinbols.  It 
might  easily  be  explained,  for  example,  that  the  symbol  im 
has  two  distinct  values  in  modern  English;  viz.  (t)  the  E. 
value  (an),  as  in  home  (haus),  mouth  (mauth),  out  (aul),  this 
value  being  much  the  commoner  one  of  the  two;  and  (a) 
lite  F.  value  (uu),  as  in  smp  (suup),  group  (gruup),  tour 
{niu»),  rouge  (ruuzh),  roulette  (ruulef),  routine  (ruuiii-n). 
retoup  (rikuup,  riikuu-p).  trousseau  (truusou) ;  and  so  on. 
An  honest  admission  of  the  truth  of  such  a  fact  as  this  would 
»lo    something    to    lessen    the   apparent    anomalies   of  our 
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spelling.  This  point  is  so  much  neglected,  as  far  as  I  know, 
bj"  teachers,  (hat  it  is  woUh  while  to  give  numerous  examples ; 
eBpecially  noting  such  peculiarities  as  point  out  the  lati;ness 
or  the  period  at  which  such  words  as  retain  (or  partially 
retain)  their  F.  pronunciation,  were  borrowed.  I  shall  now 
discuss  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  ftc.  in  due  order. 

§  123,  No  words  Huctuale  more  in  pronunciation  than  the 
late  French  words  which  we  are  here  considering.  There  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  assimilate  their  pronunciation  to  that 
of  native  words,  and  rapid  changes  in  this  direction  ate  not 
unfrequent.  Many  of  them  have  two  pronunciadons  at  least, 
and  a  few  (such  as  vast)  have  more.  In  many  cases,  I  do 
not  myself  know  how  lo  pronounce  them ;  I  find,  for 
esample,  on  reference  to  Ogilvie's  Dictionary,  that  he  not 
un frequently  marks  the  pronunciation  quite  differently  from 
what  I  should  have  supposed.  Some  of  his  pronunciations 
are  given  below ;  I  transliterate  them,  however,  into  '  broad 
romic'  (see  vol.  i.  %  310,  p.  336),  Thus  for  trsalantht,  O. 
gives  (fevaeleensh'),  whereas  I  am  accustomed  to {»valaonsb"). 
Tot  glacis,  which  I  used  to  pronounce  nearly  in  the  F.  way, 
viz.  as  (glaasii),  he  gives,  to  my  astonishment,  (glei'sis),  as  if 
it  rimed  to  dasii.  For  badinage,  he  gives  both  the  E.  (bsed'- 
inei'j)  and  the  F.  (badinaazh).  Hence  it  will  be  understood 
that,  in  the  examples  below,  I  am  reduced  to  giving  my  own 
pronunciation,  without  being  at  all  aware  whether  it  will  be 
generally  considered  as  'correct';  when  I  give  Ogilvie's 
pronunciation  also,  it  is  because  his  views  may  be  preferred 
to  mine.  1  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  real  standard 
in  some  of  these  cases.  As  our  spelling  is  so  poor  a  guide 
to  the  sound,  one  can  seldom  be  sure  of  a  word  unless  one 
has  frequently  heard  it;  and  there  are  many  words  which 
one  seldom  hears,  such  as  enfilade,  glacis,  romplaisanct,  and 
so  on.  Other  words  may  bo  heard  often,  and  yet  heard 
differently ;  in  menagerie,  I  have  heard  the  g  sometimes 
sounded  like  the  E./  and,  just  as  oiten,  like  the  ~         ~ 
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^only  safe  prediction  is  that  the  E.  method  will  prevail  ai  last, 
K«iid  the  late  French  words,  like  the  Middle  French  words 
Blwfore  them,  must  conform,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  present 
l{(pr  future)  pronunciation  of  native  find  of  Anglo-French 
^iWOrds. 

§  124,  A,  The  F.  sound  (aa)  of  this  vowel  is  somewhat 
l^icarce,  and  is  cbiefl}'  kept  up  by  fresh  borrowings.  We  still 
■ICeep  it  in  menage  (meenaa-zh) ;  mirage  (miiraa'zh) ;  ^dat 
B^eeklaa'),  which  in  the  last  century  seems  to  have  been  called 
"  (eeklac)',  just  as  ipa  (spaa)  was  called  (spao-),  and  even  spelt 
^>aw.  Papier-viachi  \%  still  pronounced  nearly  as  in  French. 
but  often  with  that  peculiar  E.  mode  of  pronouncing  French, 
which    turns  (aa)  into  (k),  as  if  it  contained  (he  syllables 

I^p  and  mash.  For  avalanche,  badinage,  glacis,  see  above 
(5  1 33).  Few  E.  people  keep  the  F.  a  in  chaperon,  cftatiau, 
•glacier,  &c. ;  it  is  constantly  turned  into  the  E.  (se)  in  cat 
^Xt).  The  suffix  -adt  is  very  commonly  (eid),  as  in  lemon- 
.flafe,  cannonade ;  Ogilvie  gives  the  same  sound  for  enfilade, 
facade,  gasconade^  pomade,  rodomontade,  tirade,  but  admits 
(fasaa-d)  as  a  variation.  For  myself,  I  say  (pomaa-d,  rod-- 
omontaa'd,  liraa'd),  and  sound  promenade  as  (prom'enaa'd) ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  facade,  gasconade,  I  am  doubtful.  But 
[I  say  (en-filei'd).  For  moustache.  I  say  (musiaa'sh),  but 
>.  has  (mustxsh-),  Sometimes  the  English  make  some  sort 
^If  attempt  to  sound  the  nasal  Y.an  in  restaurant,  surveillance, 
fourmand,  nonchalant,  nonchalance ;  but  in  charlatan,  it  is 
tonally  unai tempted. 

In  the  word  tamper,  we  have  an  interesting  example  in 

which  am  is  due  to  the  nasal  F.  em:    it  is  a  mere  variant 

[wf  the  verb  lo  temper.     In  adroit,  the  a  is  much  less  clear 

than  in  French :  it  is  commonly  (s),  the  obscure  vowel.     It 

IB  clearer  mpatois,  in  which  the  F.  pronunciation  is  attempted. 

'  Even  in  '  Marie  Mignol/  in  the  logoldsby  I^gecds,  Itlai  rimes  »ilh 

E.  law ;  and  in  ■  Some  Accoool  of  A  New  Play,'  in  the  same,  E.  lam 

a  with  F._/oux/aj. 
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It  is  quite  clear  in  the  second  syllable  ot papa  (pspaa). 
word  vase  causes  great  difficulty,  because  it  is  isolated.  For 
myself,  I  call  it  (vaaz).  Those  who  associate  it  with  phrase 
call  il  (veiz),  Those  who  associate  it  with  rhate  call  it  (veis). 
And  others  think  they  have  cause  to  call  it  (vaoz) ;  cL  fj 
for  spa  above. 

On  the  whole,  il  will  be  seen  thai  the  F.  a  has  but  a  p 
carious  [enure  amongst  us ;  and  considering  that  we  alread 
possess  the  a  (k)  in  cat  (Icaet),  the  a  (ei)  in  /ale  (fell),  ; 
the  a  (ao)  in  call  (kaol),  il  may  be  expected  that  the  F.  a  « 
often  be  confused  with  one  of  these  and  disappear,  except  il 
particular  combinations  where  we  are  accustomed  to 
e.  g,  before  is,  st.  Sec. ;  cf.  pass,  past,  &c. 

§  126,  E.  The  F.  e  is  seldom  kepi  in  English.  Wi 
it,  initially,  in  /car//,  Mai,  /claircissemenl,  /Ian,  fpergne 
Ogilvie  marks  it,  in  the  last  of  these,  as  being  like  £.  < 
met.  EeMott,  tglantine,  epaulet,  &c.,  have  the  E.  sound  of  e. 
We  also  find  the  F.  /,  finally,  in  eong/^,  Aarl/,  naive//,  rou/, 
soir/e,  papiermaehe  ;  and  in  some  words  ending  in  el  in  which 
the  /  is  silent,  such  as  iallet,  bouquet,  cabriukf,  corset  (O. 
gives  ihe  suffix  as  E.  -e(),  croquet,  tourniquet  (also  with  E. 
suffix  -et),  valet  (also  vjel'ci).  In  rendesvous,  the  F.  es  is  often 
lurned  inlo  an  E.  shoil  /.  The  i'  in  /etc  keeps  ils  F.  sound, 
but  not  always  ;  it  is  a  word  tliat  often  appears  in  advertise- 
ments, and  the  readers  of  them  who  do  not  know  French 
are  apt  to  call  il /eet  (fill).  I  have  so  heard  it;  in  fact, 
it  rimes  with  greet  in  The  '  Monstre  '  Balloon,  by  T.  In- 
goldsby,  Tile-h-lile  also  shews  F,  (;  and  bo  does  ihe  phrase 
bile  noire. 

The  F.  en  (with  the  nasal  sound)  is  sometimes  attemptedjitl 
the  commonesl  word  of  ihis  character  being  eneare,  in  wliidtia 
there  is  a  tendency  lo  sound  en  as  (ong).     So  also  rencontre, 
rendesvous ;  enceinte,  ennui,  en  route,  en  famille,  en  passant, 

'  Foimerljr  also  eoHget,  congiei  and,  probably,  with  a  variable  pro- 
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double  tmietsdrt ;  cf.  embonpoinl.     I  remember  the  time  when 
the  F.  pronunciation  of  envelope  was  general.     I 
roonly  Aitgliciseil ;  doubtless  because  we  also  possess  the  old 
vert)  If  ttttichp. 

i  138.  I.  The  F.  long  i  (ii)  is  fairly  common,  especially 
in  the  termination  -int  (iin).  Ext.  briganlint  (Ogitvie  gives 
the  E.  sound  to  the  long  t)\  bombasine,  crinoUtu,  fan 
gtlatinf,  giycerint,  guillotine,  machine,  magazine,  marine  (so 
also  tubmarint,  irammarine,  ultramarine),  ruclarint,  pat 
quarantine,  quinine,  ravine,  routine,  sardine,  lamSourine,  tontine, 
wotrerine  (or  wo/vrreen).  So  also  antique,  critique,  oblique, 
also  (oblai'k).  pique,  unique,  piquet ;  fatigue,  intrigue ; 
P^iee,  pilistt ;  bastile,  deihabille,  vaudeville ;  fleur-de-lis,  vit' 
tt'Vis.glaeis,  for  which  Ogilvie  gives  the  very  modern  pro- 
nunciation (glei'sis);  chemise,  chrval-ie-/rise;  /lite,  suite; 
soBvenir,  sortie.  The  F.  short  /"  is  sometimes  heard  in  vig- 
nette. The  most  interesting  cases  are  those  in  which  the  F.  i 
is  absolutely  represented  by  tlie  E.  ee.  Thus  guarantee  was 
famie.i\y  guaranty,  and  represents  F.  garantit ;  repartee,  for- 
merly rtparly,  represents  F.  repartie ;  fuset,  a  fuse,  match,  is 
from  V.  fusil,  with  mute  / ;  genteel  represents  F.  gentil,  gen- 
til/t.  So  also  eanteni,  F.  eanline;  lateen,  F.  Laline;  ratteen, 
F.  ratine.  The  last  is  perhaps  obsolete,  but  occurs  in  Swift's 
Epilogue  to  a  Play  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  weavers, 
1721  ;  and  meant  a  kind  of  thick  twilled  woollen  stuff. 

Wc^l  rig  from  Mealh-Street  jEgypt's  haughty  queen, 

And  Antony  shall  court  her  in  ratteen. 
The  F.  lerrine  was  first  spelt  lerreen,  and  then  (phonetically) 
tureen,  the  h  being  used  to  denote  the  unemphalic  vowel ;  its 
etymology  is  now  forgotten,  ami  the  tu  is  consequently  often 
pionounced  like  the  tu~  in  tumultuous.  The  1  in  oblige  had 
the  F.  sound  in  Pope's  time,  as  is  well  known  ' ;  but  the  word 
b  old,  and  such  a  pronunciation  of  it  was  an  affcctalion. 

T  oiligid'  rimes  with  betitged;  frel. 
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§  127.     OTT.  The  F.  ou,  as  has  already  been  remarke<],'i| 
also     common.      Examples    are  : — accoulrt,     Mcoutremenl^ 
amour,  bijou,  biiUI-doux,  boudoir,  bouquet,  eartoucht,  contour, 

ioup,  coupon,  croupier,  debouch,  dttour,  embouchurt,  group, 
meuilache,  piroutiU,  ragout,  rtcoup,  rou/,  rouge,  roukau,  rou- 
lette, route,  routine,  silhouette,  sou,  soup,  souvenir,  surtoul,  tour, 
troubadour  (F.,  from  Provencal),  trousseau.  Tournament  and 
tourmy  are  old  words ;  hence  the  pronunciation  of  the  first 
syllable  varies.  In  the  word  froo^,  we  have  an  interesting 
example  of  E.  phonetic  spelling ;  it  was  formerly  spell  troupe, 
as  in  French ;  see  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  1 1,  6.  As  for  manauvrt, 
we  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  F.  souml  of  mi  by  u^ng  the 
sound  of  F.  ou  instead. 

§  128.  tr,  ATI,  BATJ,  EEU.     There  is  but  little  attempt  i 
to  sound  the  F.  «■;  it  usually  becomes  the  E.  n  in  rune  (ruuoM 
It  is  also  scarce.     I  only  know  of  ormolu,  pan<enu  ;  the  lat 
of  which  often  has  the  F.  pronunciation.     Perdu,  accorditj 
to  Ogilvie,  is  pronounced  (paadiu-),  as  if  it  were  English ;  3 
tl  often  has  the  F.  pronunciation.     But  impromptu  i 
as  English. 

Tlie  F.  au,  pronounced  as  E.  o  (ou)  is  rare,  and  onl 
occurs  in  words  of  late  importation.  Examples 
mauve,  noyau,  Saulerne,  vaudeville.  Dauphin  is  a  much  o 
word,  and  hence  is  often  (dao-fin),  as  if  English.  In  the  sa 
way,  the  au  of  hauteur  varies  between  E.  0  (ou)  and  E. « 
(ao) ;  cf.  haughty  (hao'ti). 

The  F.  cau  is  also  scarce.     Wc  have  beau,  bureau,  c, 
fiambeau,  merceau,  plateau,  rondeau,  trousseau.     The  A.  F.  1 
is  now  (iuu),  as  in  beau/y  (biuu'li),  BeauUeu  (biuu-li). 

The  F.  ieu  has  become  the  ordinary  E.  long  u,  as  heard  ft 
duty.  It  occurs  in  adieu,  lieu,  purlieu,  which  really  belong  l| 
a  much  older  time,  and  therefore  take  the  E.  sound. 
three  words  occur  in  Shakespeare. 

01.     The  F,  oi  is  very  scarce.     We  have  something  like 
(  revoir,  where  the  vir  jg 
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praclieallj'  idcntifjed  with  £.  war.  So  also  in  paloit,  toir/c 
fSam  Wdlcr's  noarry). 

4  129.  lEB.  The  F.  final  -«■/■.  when  accenied,  is  now 
»onii>.Ltd  as  in  E.  bitr,  pier,  titr.  &c.  Examples :  bomiarditr, 
6rigaJtrr,  hrevier.  earabinter,  coikier.  %.,  cavalier^  ekaiuklifr, 
eJutalur,  tkiffonier,  cuirassier,  fusiUtr,  gondolier,  grenadier, 
hMtr£er.  haniuebussier,  saltier  (in  heraldry).  Observe  how 
uaay  dl  these  terms  are  military.  Sometimes  the  spelling  is 
Englished  10  ivr,  as  in  buccaneer,  alao  buccanier,  cannoneer 
(fonncrly  also  eannonier),  gautleer,  muleteer ;  and,  being  thus 
ntablished  as  a  sufiix.  is  pul  for  the  F,  -aire  in  musketeer 
(F.  mentiputairf),  pamphleteer  (F.  pampkUtaire).  volunteer  (F. 
T^nlairt);  and  is  further  used  where  there  is  no  corrc- 
■fwnding  K,  sb.,  as  in  auctioneer,  chariolter,  electioneer,  mimn- 
lainitr.  privateer,  scruHneer,  sonneteer.  The  old  engitter  and 
pimtr  (both  in  Shakespeare)  are  now  engineer  and  pioneer. 
Career  occurs  before  1600,  and  is  from  Mid.  F.  curriere. 
Sorrier  has  been  modified,  by  the  infiuence  of  F.  barriire, 
from  the  M.  E.  barcre,  which  became  harrctrt  in  the  15^ 
century,  and  should  have  given  a  mod.  E.  barreer.  This 
expUins  at  once  why  Pope  rimed  it  with  ntar;  Essay  on 
Man,  i.  213. 

k  180.  BUB,  The  sound  of  the  F.  suffix  -cur  is  more  or 
lesB  alinnpled  in  some  words,  such  as  colporteur,  connoisseur, 
deuctur,  Aaulrur.  liqueur.  The  pronunciation  ofE.  monsieur 
is  not  easy  10  define.  Grandeur  occurs  in  Milton,  P.  R.  iv, 
110,  and  has  quite  lost  the  F.  sound.  It  is  often  pronounced 
(grwj-JM). 

§  VSL  OW.  The  F.  suffix  -on,  with  the  nasal  sound,  is 
Mcnctimes  hcaixl  ii]  chaperon,  also  pronounced  (shxp-eroun) 
with  long  6,  chignon,  coupcm,  crayon,  jupnn,  ton  (in  the  sense 
of'  bihion  ').  In  several  words,  ihc  F.  suffix  -on  is  represented 
bf  mod.  E,  -oon  (-uun).  The  most  striking  example  of  this 
apfw&rs  in  tJie  adj.  bom,  as  used  in  the  phrase  '  a  bom  com- 
puuon ' ;  the  said  boon  being  simply  borrowed  from  the 
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F.  hon ;  see  the  New  E.  Dictionary.  In  the  same  way  we  have 
baUoon,  bassoon,  hatoon,  buffoon,  cardoon  (a  plant  resembling 
an  artichoke),  cartoon,  eocoon,  dragoon,  doubloon,  festoon, 
galloon,  harpoon,  lampoon,  macaroon,  muikeloon,  pantaloon, 
platoon  {^ .  peloton),  pontoon,  saloon,  shallotn.  Even  mushroom 
belongs  to  this  list,  as  it  is  a  mistake  for  mushroon,  from 
the  Mid.  F.  mouscheron,  also  spelt  momseron  (as  at  present), 
which  Cotgrave  explains  by  '  mushrome.'  Rigadoon  should 
rather  be  rigodoon  (F.  rigodon,  or  rigaudon,  the  name  of  a 
dance  said  to  have  been  invented  by  one  Rigaud). 

I  do  not  think  the  E.  suffix  -oon  is  intended  to  represent 
the  nasal  sound  of  F.  -on.  On  the  contrary,  I  take  it  to  be  a 
survival  of  the  O.  F,  suffix  -on,  which  (at  any  rate  in  late 
Anglo-French)  was  also  spelt  -un  or  -oun,  and  was  sounded, 
as  I  suppose,  very  much  like  our  modem  -oon.  The  history 
of  the  words  button  and  mutton  is  sufficient  to  shew  this. 
The  M.  E.  fonns  were  botoun.  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Grene 
Knig)it,  Z20,  and  motoun,  P.  Plowman,  B.  iii.  24,  pronounced 
(but-uun,  mut'uun),  from  older  forms  (butuu-n,  mutuu'u) 
accented  on  the  latter  syllable.  The  present  pronunciation  of 
these  words  is  due  to  the  strong  stress  on  the  former  syllable, 
giving  first  (bufun,  mufun),  and  afterwards  (bsfn,  mafn). 
Another  illustration  of  the  same  fact  is  afforded  by  the  very 
numerous  words  which,  in  Chaucer,  end  in  -ioun ;  thus  the 
sb.  toun  (tuun),  a  town,  rimes  with  abhoini'nacioun,  affectioun, 
ascencioun,  conclusioun,  condicioun,  eleca'oun,  confessioun,  con- 
fusioun,  and  twelve  more  words  of  the  same  character.  I 
should  conclude  that,  but  for  the  shifting  of  the  accent,  the 
modern  English  forms  of  button  and  mutton  would  certainly 
have  been  butoon  and  mutoon  respectively. 

§  132.  CH.  Some  consonantal  peculiarities  should  also  be 
noticed.  I  have  already  drawn  attention,  in  §  10,  to  the 
difference  between  the  M.  E.  ch,  as  in  chandler,  and  the  late 
E.  ch,  as  in  chandelier.  Other  examples  of  the  late  ch  {~sh) 
appear  in  avalanche,  brochure,  chagrin,  chaise,  chamois,  cham- 
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fugit,  thapfron,  charade,  ekarlalan,  chaltau,  ckaUiatni,  ehtf- 
tfamrre,  ehemitt,  chtpaux-dt-frtst.  chevalier,  ekicantry  (shik' 
aori,  or  sliikei-nari),  chiffnniir,  chignon.  Chivalry  is  some- 
times (shivslri).  by  the  influence  of  chevalier ;  but  it  is  an 
oM  word,  and  should  keep  ihe  old  ch.  Campbell's  alliteration, 
in  Hohenlinden,  is  quile  '  correct ' : — 

'And  rfaise  with  all  thy  Mivalr^-.' 
So  also  in  cartouche  or  carloueh,  debouch,  debouchure,  cm- 
iauhtrt,  moustache ;  echelon,  papiermach/,  parachute,  ricochet. 
In  some  instances  we  actually  substitute  the  phonetic  spelling 
tk;i»'m  calash  (F.  caliche) ;  hash  (F.  hachis),  as  distinguished 
from  the  much  older  hatchet  {F.  hachefte);  plush,  short  for 
*ptluth  (F.  peluehe) ;  shagreen  (F.  chagrin).  The  old  galoche, 
which,  in  Chaucer,  Squi.  Ta.  555,  rimes  with  approche,  has 
become  galoshc,  goloshe,  or  golosh.  The  old  squach,  M.  E, 
tfuaehen,  O.  V.  esquacher,  is  now  squash  (skwosh). 

}  188.  GB,  J,  GUE.  The  old  suEBs  -gc  Is  soimded  as 
(j),  as  in  age,  page,  adage,  cabbage.  But  very  late  F.  words 
Veep  the  mod.  F.  sound  of  (zh).  Examples  are ;  badinage, 
mirage. prestige,  rouge;  but  the  sound  is  disliked,  and  many 
•ound  the  ge,  in  badinage  and  prestige,  as  E.  /  Gendarme 
keeps  the  F.  sound.  The  sound  of  the  F.  /  is  the  same  as 
that  of  F.  ge,  and  is  also  extremely  rare  ;  we  have,  however, 
bijou, /upon,  andjeu  d'esprit.  Jeu,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a 
doublet  oijoie.  We  also  bAveJuJube,  V.  jujube,  but  it  is  often 
called  (juu-juub),  and  is  so  marked  by  Ogilvie. 

The  F.  -gue  is  common  in  Tudor  English,  as  in  epilogue, 
4c.,  and  therefore  affords  no  criterion  of  late  date.  But  the 
votAs  fatigue,  intrigue  (with  F.  i)  are  late,  Vogue  is  in 
Colgr**ic  (s.  V.  vogue).  "Bolb  fugue  and  harangue  occur  in 
Milton  ;  P.  L.  si.  563,  663,  Exergue  (see  my  Supplement) 
was  added  by  Todd  to  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

$  194.  QU,  QUE.  The  old  gu  is  sounded  as  (kw),  as  in 
■piarl  (kwaoi).    The  late  F.  words  sometimes  have  the  mod. 
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F.  qu,  sounded  as  k ;  but  ihis  sound  is  disliked  and  avoidc 
Thus  quadrilU,  quatrain,  quininr,  which,  etymologic  ally,  have 
the  -t-sound,  are  often  pronounced  with  qu  (kw).  In  the  case 
of  quinine,  the  F,  qu  is  merely  copied  from  the  Span,  qv, 
which  had  the  li-sound  even  in  the  i61h  century,  and  is  meant 
to  represent  a  i-sound  in  the  original  Peruvian  word.  Hence 
it  is  contrary  to  the  etymology  to  say  (kwinii-n)  or  (kwinal-n) : 
yet  both  tlicse  may  be  heard.  The  F.  -que  is  also  pronounced 
as  k,  and  many  of  the  words  containing  it  are  rather  late, 
as  arabesque,  burUsqui;  grotesque,  odalisque,  picluresqut ; 
brusque,  marque,  mosque ;  but  antique,  casque,  oblique,  pique, 
all  go  back  to  the  i6lh  century,  and  Cotgrave  gives  the 
spelling  pike  for  the  last  of  these.  Piquet  is  somewhat  later. 
In  the  middle  of  a  word  the  same  combination  occurs  ;  as  in 
bouquet,  cfKiuelte,  croquet,  lacquer,  liquatr,  piquet,  tourniquet. 
At  billiards,  the  F.  queue  has  become  cue  (kiuu') ;  here  the  e 
represents  F.  qu,  whilst  the  eut  has  been  assimilated  to  the 
final  ew  in  feio.  The  words  quoi/,  quoin,  quoit  are  quite 
exceptional,  being  merely  variant  spellings  of  coif,  coin,  and 
coit.  So  also  quay,  formerly  also  kay,  key,  is  a  late  spelling 
ofM.E.  *c''- 

§  135.  Loes  of  final  s  and  t.  That  the  loss  of  final  / 
and  /  is  recent  in  French,  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
invariably  retained  in  E.  words  borrowed  before  1500,  and 
perhaps  later.  Compare  E,  advice,  anise,  bice,  juice,  paradise, 
rice,  voice,  with  F,  avis,  anis,  bis,jui,  paradis,  riz,  voix;  and 
E.  biscuit,  bruit,  conduit,  fruit,  habit,  portrait,  and  nearly  all 
E.  words  in  -enl,  with  F,  bisctiit,  bruit,  conduit,  fruit,  habit, 
portrait,  and  nearly  all  F.  words  in  -ent.  Consequently,  all 
E.  words  in  which  final  j  or  /  is  dropped,  are  late  borrowings. 
Examples  are:  apropos,  chamois,  corps,  d/bris,  pas,  patois, 
tapis ;  also  glacis,  when  the  F,  pronunciation  of  it  is  kept. 
Also:  batiet;  bouquet;  buffet,  in  the  sense  of  'refreshment- 
bar  ■  ;  cabriolet,  croquet,  depot,  jtu-d'esprit,  loumiqutt,  trait, 
hors-de-fombat    The  spelling  petty  occurs  in  Shakespt 
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but  in  P.  Plowman  we  have  petit^  in  which  the  /  must  have 
been  sounded.  The  word  iclaircissement  also  drops  the  final 
/,  as  it  only  dates  from  the  time  of  Dryden.  Cf.  restaurant, 
nonchalant.  In  the  same  way  the  final  d  is  dropped  in 
canardy  from  the  F.  canard  \  and  m  gourmand. 

We  even  meet  with  the  loss  of  final  /;  as  in  'E./usee,  from 
T,  fusil,  with  mute  /. 

Another  well-marked  characteristic  of  modem  F.  is  the 
loss  of  X  before  /,  as  in  bete^  fite,  tite,  for  O.  F.  heste,  feste, 
teste ;  cf.  E.  beast,  feast,  tester.  Modern  E.  has  adopted  bite 
in  the  phrase  bite  noire  \  also  fite  and  tite-h-tile.  Compare 
also  castle,  castellain,  hostel,  with  the  late  words  chateau, 
chatelaine,  hotel.  Chaucer's  wastel  is  the  same  word  as  the 
mod.  F.  gdteau,  and  E.  pasty  is  the  mod.  F.  pdti,  which  we 
now  spell  patty,  E.  cutlet  is  from  F.  cStelette,  from  O.  F. 
costelette,  a  little  rib,  diminutive  of  coste,  a  rib.  An  s  is  also 
lost  in  accoutre,  from  F.  accoutrer,  older  spelling  accoustrer. 
Also  in  iclat,  from  the  verb  iclater,  which,  like  the  Prov. 
esclalar  and  the  £.  slate,  is  of  Germanic  origin ;  and  in  /cart/, 
from  the  M.  F.  verb  escarter,  to  discard. 


CHAPTER    X. 


Frekch  Words  of  Latin  Origin. — The  Vowels. 


§186.  It  has  already  l>een  pointed  out,m§  iJ.&atFre: 
like  its  sister  Romance  languages,  is  unoriginal ;  and  tl 
the  words  in  it  are  due  to  some  other  language,  though  ihe 
derivations  of  many  words  are  not  certainly  known,     Il6 
words  are  not  all  due,  however,  to  one  source ; 
others,  it  is  a  composite  language,  and  it  is  necessary  t 
consider  all  the  possible  sources  of  it.     Just  as,  in  Englu 
the  history  of  the  language  is  explained  by  the  history  o 
people,  so  it  is  in  France.     The  tribes  of  Gaul,  before  t 
Christian  era,  spoke,  in  the  main,  various  Celtic  dialec 
I'he  campaigns  of  Cfesar  introduced  the  popular  Latin  ( 
the  camp  and  the  market,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  original  Celtic  dialects  were  almost  entirely  superseded, 
and  have  left  but  very  slight  traces  in  the  modem  literary  j 
language  of  France.     In  the  fifth  century,  various  Genou 
tribes,  especially  Franks  and  fiurgundians,  who  had  loi 
harassed  the  country,  invaded  it  in  Increased  numbers,  i 
established  themselves  as  conquerors  ;  the  name  of  the  fom 
tribe  being  perpetuated  in  the  modem  name  of  the  cc 
itself.     During    the  ninth  century  the  northern  part  c 
coimtry  was  perpetually  invaded  by  Danes  or  Northmen,  I 
whom  Charles  the  Simple  ceded  the  duchy  of  Normandy  ]| 
911.    This  introduced  some  Danish  or  Norse  words,  manj 
of  which  are  sea-faring  terms.     After  that  dale,  the  principal 
accessions  to  the  language  were,  first, '  learned  words '  intro- 
duced from  literary  Latin,  and,  at  a  still  later  date,  from 
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Greek  (excepting  some  Greek  words  of  an  early  date,  many 
of  which,  as  in  English,  are  of  ecclesiastical  origin) ;  secondly, 
9U  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  a  certain  number  of  Oriental 
words;  and  lasdy,  in  the  modem  period,  after  1500,  words 
introduced  from  Italian,  from  Spanish,  and  even,  chiefly  in 
Ihc  present  century,  from  English.  It  has  also  accepted, 
[ike  English,  several  words  of  Low  German  origin,  and  a 
number  of  exotic  words  from  many  languages. 

§  187.  It  is  worth  observing  that  numerous  parallelisms 
may  be  drawn  (involving,  however,  certain  differences)  be- 
tween the  histories  of  the  English  and  French  languages. 

Id  both  countries  the  original  inhabitants  were  Celtic ;  yet 
the  Celtic  clement,  in  both,  is  quite  insignificant. 

Just  as,  in  England,  the  Celtic  element '  was  almost  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  the  English,  which  forms  the  real 
basis  of  the  language,  so,  in  France,  the  same  element  had 
widely  disappeared  before  the  popular  Latin,  which  forms 
the  real  basis  of  the  French  language '.  In  spite  of  all 
additions  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  the  English 
Itnguage  remains  English,  and  the  French  remains  Latin, 
its  regards  grammatical  constniclion.  In  England  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Dines  brought  in  many  Norse  words  ;  France 
also  had  its  Nonnan  invaders,  but  they  almost  at  once 
adopted  the  language  of  the  invaded  country,  so  that  the 
KoTK  element  in  French  is  inconsiderable.  Next,  in  England, 
tbc  Norman  conquest  brought  in  the  French  element,  which 

'  It  nnst  be  borne  in  mind  ihat.  in  the  fifth  ccntniy,  Ibe  Celtic 
donent  in  Eaglaod  was  nlrcady  limited  ;  for  tbe  moic  educated  part 
of  the  populUioD  doubtlesi  spoke  Lalin.  as  in  Fiaace.  This  fact  helps 
10  aocotuit  for  (he  xUgbtnesi  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

*  But  it  is  probable  that  the  peculiar  Celtic  pronDocialion  of  Luin  , 
i*  tke  real  cante  of  the  difTerence  of  French  from  all  other  Romance 
laagii»ges  in  many  of  jti  model  of  development.  Thoa  the  diappear- 
klice  of  the  f  in  L.  falrtm,  ai  compared  with  O.  F.  pedrt.  ftrt,  V.  fin, 
rnvf  pcrhapi  be  explained  by  remembering  Ibat  the  Cclti  aapinied 
tbc  i/  in  f<drt,  aoil  llie  atpiralcd  d  (dh)  a  more  apt  to  raniali. 
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was,  to  us,  of  vei7  great  importance.  In  France  the  Franlush 
conquest  brought  in  the  German  element,  but  not  to  such  an 
important  extent.  Both  languages  have  been  considerably 
recruited  by  ihe  inlToduction  of '  learned  words  '  from  literary 
Latin,  and  of  Greek  ecclesiastical  or  learned  words  in  Latin 
spellings ;  and,  especially  after  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 
from  Greek  more  directly.  Both  have  been  further  increased 
by  loans  from  Oriental  languages,  from  Italian  and  Spanish, 
and  from  various  languages  oF  an  entirely  foreign  character- 
In  fact,  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  words  have  reached 
us  from  France,  and  in  a  French  dress. 

§  138.  It  thus  appears  that  the  chief  basis  of  French  is  the 
popular  Latin ;  not  the  classical  Latin  of  the  great  ancient 
poets  and  orators,  but  ihe  common  Latin  of  cvery-day  life, 
the  speech  brought  in  by  the  soldiers,  and  used  in  the 
markets.  This  was,  at  the  first,  an  unwriiten  language,  and 
it  had  some  peculiar  words  of  its  own  of  an  unexpected 
character.  Thus,  to  lake  some  examples  from  Bracket's 
Historical  French  Grammar,  the  popular  word  for  '  horse ' 
was  not  equns,  but  cabattus,  whence  was  derived,  not  only 
the  F.  chtval,  but  the  Ilal.  and  Port,  ctn'allo.  Span,  caballo, 
Prov.  Clival,  and  even  the  Welsh  c'^yl'  A  '  battle '  was 
not  pugna,  but  batlalia.  whence  F.  bataillt,  the  origin  of 
E.  batth.  '  To  beat '  was  not  uerlerair.  but  batiiere,  whence 
a  vulgar  form  *baltere,  the  original  of  O.  F.  baire,  and  of  E. 
balttr.  '  To  help  '  was,  in  popular  speech,  not  iuuare*,  but 
adiutare  or  aiulare,  whence  F,  aider,  the  origin  of  E.  aid. 
'  To  turn '  was  not  usually  ucrtire  or  utrii,  but  lornart,  whence 
O.  F.  lurmr,  tlie  origin  of  E.  lurn.  So  also  the  E.  beau, 
borrowed  from  F.  beau,  O.  F.  htl,  is  derived  from  Lat.  hellus. 
not  Uamformosus.  Moreover,  the  popular  Latin  had  many 
peculiarities  of  form  and  grammar.     The  F.  verb  dnubltr,  to 

>  Such  is  the  spelling  common  in  MSS.,  which  the  editon  of  classic*! 
works  nBOjlly  lum  into  iiraare,  ot  even  jmMn.  The  Lai.  i  was  not  a 
} ;  oeither  wu  the  conionintal  »  s  v. 
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double,  answcre,  not  lo  ihe  classical  Lai.  duplkare,  but  to  ihe 
fom  Aiplare.  The  E.  rotor,  M.  E.  rasour,  borrowed  from 
O.  F.  raiour^,  answers  to  a  Lai.  ace.  rasorem;  derived, 
like  ihe  j>opular  Laiin  rasart,  ffom  ihe  pp.  rasus  of  ihe 
cla&sical  verb  radtre.  Almost  at  every  turn  we  meet  with 
lome  variation  from  the  classical  Latin  of  the  schools ; 
ud,  unless  this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  is  impossible  lo 
follow  the  phonetic  changes  through  which  French  forms 
have  been  developed.  Over  and  above  this,  we  must 
(urthrr  bear  in  mind  the  fad  that  Middle  English  forms, 
being  derived  from  Anglo-French  or  various  Old  French 
foravL.  presene  many  peculiarities  which  in  modem 
French  have  disappeared.  Thus  E.  least,  M.  E,  beste,  pre- 
(crvcs  the  s  of  the  A.  F.  bate  (Lai.  bestia),  which  is  only 
Rpresenied  by  a  circumflex  in  the  F.  biU.  In  many  cases 
ihe  mod.  E.  word  is  older  in  form  than  ihe  corresponding 
mod.  F.  word  by  many  centuries. 

}  1S9.  It  thus  becomes  pbin  that  some  idea  of  the  nature 
(if  the  popular  Lalin  which  forms  the  basis  of  French  is  of 
much  importance  ;  and,  in  this  respeci,  the  famous  Dictionary, 
br  Ducange,  of  Medieval  Latin ',  is  often  of  more  assistance 
itan  the  excellent  Dictionary  of  classical  Latin  by  Lewis 
ind  Short '.  A  general  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
vulgar  Latin  of  Gaul  in  olden  limes  is  given  in  Schwan's 
Qrammatik  des  Altfranzosiichen ;  Leipzig,  1888.  It  is 
impoasible  lo  enter  here  into  particulars;  I  must  beg 
law  10  refer  the  reader  lo  the  work  itself,  for  a  detailed 
iccotint  of  the  vowels  and  consonants.     1  give,  however. 


form  Bi  mod.  F.  r 


oUl 


*  The  Utcil  Tcprint,  editnl  by  L.  Favre,  Paris.  1S84-;,  in  lea  hanilr 
~!ie  siBgle-volnroe  cpiiome, 
d'Amii,  raris,  :S66,  U  otlcn  useful,  but  canuut  always  be 
sd  npon,  u  it  omiti  ihc  quDUtioDs. 

ler,  thii  Dictionary  oAen  admlti  some  nwfal  non-clauical 
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several  of  his  results  below,  and  I  have  bonowed  a  great 
many  of  his  useful  examples.  Anotiier  account,  in  I^nglifih, 
will  be  found  in  ihe  Iniroduerion  lo  Brachet's  Etymological 
French  Dictionary,  Third  Edition,  1881 ;  but  the  information 
is  not  all  of  the  latest  character.  Still  less  valuable  is  the 
Introduclion  to  Old  French,  by  F.  F.  Roget,  1887  ;  a 
book  which  'contains  no  independent  research,  and  litde 
scientific  melliod  ; '  but  it  gives  some  useful  hints,  especially 
in  the  Introduction  and  in  the  sketch  of  Old  French  Grammar. 
There  is  an  excellent  and  scientific  summary,  in  Frendi, 
of  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  France  (or 
Central  French),  which  is  now  the  hlerary  language  of  France, 
in  the  first  forty-two  pages  of  La  Langut  el  la  Lillfrature 
Fran^ahis,  by  K.  Bartsch  and  A.  Homing;  Paris,  1887. 
From  this  work  I  extract  the  more  important  remarks  on  the 
general  laws  which  govern  the  development  of  Central 
French;  for  which  see  §  141  below.  Before  doing  this, 
it  will  be  useful  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  various 
languages  and  dialects  of  Romance  origin. 

§  140.  Schwan  enumerates  eight  languages  of  Latin 
origin.  These  are :  Italian,  Sardinian  (which  Diez  includes 
in  Italian),  Roumanian  or  Wallachian,  and  Rhaeto-romanic 
or  the  Roumansch  of  the  canton  Grisons  in  Switzerland,  on 
the  Souih-East ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  to  the  South- West ; 
and  French  and  Proven5al,  to  the  Norlh-Wesi.  As  regards 
France,  the  country  was  divided,  nearly  equally,  into  two 
well-marked  sets  of  dialects.  Those  in  the  south  were  said 
to  belong  to  dae  Langue  d'Oc,  and  those  in  the  north  to  the 
Languc  d'OH ;  because  the  southerners  used  oc  (Lat.  hoc)  to 
mean  '  yes,'  where  the  northerners  used  the  word  oU  (mod. 
F.  o«i",  from  Lai.  hoc  illic,  meaning  '  that  is  so  ')  lo  signify  the 
same  thing.  In  the  south,  the  literary-  language  took  the  form 
known  as  Provencal,  ai  one  time  an  important  language,  and 
famous  for  its  troubadours,  but  now  sunk  into  a  patoia  like 
the  rest.    Other  southern  dialects  were  the  Gascon,  the  Limoa- 
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sin,  ihe  dialects  of  B^&rn.  Auvergne,  and  Dauphin^.  Lyonnais, 
and  Ihe  dialect  of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  properly  so 
called.  In  the  north,  Schwan  enumerates  seven  principal 
dialects,  the  Norman,  the  Ficard,  the  Walloon '.  the  dialect 
of  Lorraine.  Burgundian,  Poiievin,  or  the  dialect  of  Poitou, 
and  that  of  the  tslc  of  France.  The  last  is  that  which  I  have 
above  called  Central  French,  and  which  has  become  the 
literar)'  language.  The  Anglo-French,  as  has  been  explained 
already,  was  a  special  divelopmcnt,  in  England,  of  what  was 
once  idenljcaj  witli  ihe  Norman.  Next  to  the  Norman,  an 
interesting  dialect,  to  us,  is  the  Ficard,  spoken  in  Picardy, 
the  province  in  which  are  situate  Cressy,  Boulogne,  and 
Calais,  and  also  (according  to  Diez)  in  Artois,  in  which  is 
situate  Agincoun.  Fart  of  Picardy  was  long  held  by  the 
English,  and  imports  mostly  came  by  way  of  Calais ;  with 
the  result  tliat  Picard  has  influenced  the  forms  of  some  of 
oor  French  words.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  one  word, 
€aTk,  is  due  to  the  Picard  carter*,  for  which  Central  F.  has 
ehargtr ;  and  it  is  a  general  rule  (see  Brachel,  Hist.  Gram. 
p.  ii)  that  the  Lat.  ru-,  whence  comes  the  Central  F.  cha-, 
remains  unchanged,  i,  e.  as  ca-,  in  Picard.  Our  word  cait,  for 
example,  as  in  packing-east,  is  from  the  Ficard  form  casse^ 
not  from  F.  thdm.  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  shrine ' ;  it 
is  curious  that  the  earliest  examples  of  M.  £.  case  have  the 
sense  of '  shrine,'  or  '  reliquarj'.'  as  in  French.  It  is  thus,  too, 
that  we  must  explain  the  difficult  word  eatck,  M.  E.  cacchen, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Picard  form  cockier  or  cacher,  the 
r()uivaleni  of  O.  F.  chacier,  mod.  F.  chasser;  the  A.  F.  form 
was  tkacer  (P.  de  Thaun,  Besuary,  46),  whence  mod.  E. 
ciau.     Hence  cakh  and  chase  are,  after  all,  merely  doublets. 

'  Spolccn  in  paiti  of  Belgium,  u  in  the  provinces  of  Iliinaall.  Numu, 
Li^ge,  South  Brabant,  and  Western  Lnicmbuig. 

•  Brachct,  Hisl.  Gram.  p.  ai,  gives  ihe  Picard  form  as  carguer;  hnt 
karitr  was  the  older  Ibnn ;  I  have  already  giicn  ■  tefcience  for  iu  Sec 
thm  New  E.  Diet.,  1.  t.  tark. 
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See  Litir^,  s.  v.  chasser.  The  explanation  of  the  pt.  I.  caugH 
pp.  eaiighl,  is,  that  the  pt.  I.  and  pp.  were  fonned  by  form-" 
association  with  M.  E.  laccken,  which  had  much  the  same 
sense,  and  had  die  pt.  t.  laug/itf,  and  the  pp.  taught.  And 
the  end  of  ihe  matter  was  ihat  tatch  entirely  superseded 
latch  in  its  verbal  Tunction,  so  that  latch  only  survives  as 
a  substantive,  in  the  sense  of  a  '  catch*  on  a  door.  Perhaps 
it  is  worth  while  to  add,  by  way  of  warning,  that  the  F. 
campagne  (whence  £.  campaign),  was  not  taken  in,  as  Brachei 
says,  from  die  Picard  dialect,  but  rather  borrowed  from  the 
Ital.  campagna,  a  field.  It  was,  to  use  Rrachei's  own  ei- 
pression  (see  Etym.  Diet.  p.  axi)  one  of  the  '  Iialian  t 
brought  in  by  the  Italian  wars '  in  the  sixteenUi  century. 
the  same  way  the  F.  canceller,  whence  our  verb  to  canctl,  * 
not  from  Picard,  but  was  a  mere  'learned word,'  adapted 
from  the  Law-Ladn  cancttlart ;  and  the  F.  carte,  which  we 
have  turned  into  card,  by  voicing  the  /  to  d,  was  borrowed  j 
from  Iial.  carta;  for  playing-cards  were  already  i 
Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  ezampl 
may  further  serve  to  show  what  care  is  necessary  in  t 
the  history  of  words,  and  the  mode  in  which  ihey  ' 
transferred  from  one  language  to  another. 

§  141.  I  now  return  lo  the  consideration  of  some  of  d 
chief  general  laws  thai  regulate  the  development  of  Cenin 
French  sounds ;  which  I  copy,  almost  entirely  and  with  v 
slight  alteration,  from  Hornins's  introduction  to  Bar 
work  ;  see  §  139. 

Definitions  and  symbols.  A  vowel  is  called_/>-«  (lA 
when  it  ends  a  word  or  is  followed  by  another  vowel,  or  bjr  il 
single  consonant  and  a  vowel,  or  by  one  of  the  groups  pr,  &r, 
tr.  dr.  and  a  vowel ;  as  the  accented  vowels  in  6bi,  amart, 
patrem,  Up{o)rem,  h^d{t)ram  '.     A  vowel  is  called  enclosed  (<■«■ 

'  Scbwin  adds  that  the  towcI  is  free  lo  monosylliblei,  as  in  ''pr, 
trts,  mil, /el;  whlcb  became,  in  O.  F.  cuer,  Ireit,  mitt,  fat.  Obtcive 
that  l/p'rem,  A^iTrani,  sitethe  Ime  'lolk-Lalin'  formt;  see  Dote  I,  p.  iSj^^ 
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Iravt'c)  when  it  is  followed  bj  any  other  group  of  ci 
like  the  a  in  astrum  or  campus. 

The  consonant  which  follows  the  last  vowe!  (supposed  to 
he  unaccented)  in  a  word,  is  never  counted  as  causing  a 
vowel  to  be  enclosed.  Tiius  in  the  \-.%\..fir(i)t,  val(()l.  which 
become  in  O-  V.fitrt,  vail,  the  /and  a  are  not  enclosed. 

Open  syllables  are  those  which  end  with  a  free  vowel,  as 
u-bi,  ama-rt,  pa-lrcm  ;  closed  syllables  are  such  as  end  in  a 
consonant,  as  as-lrum,  cam-pus. 

An  apostrophe  is  used  to  mark  the  loss  of  a  vowel ;  as 
/ac'r«/acere. 

An  asterisk  is  prefixed  lo  hypothetical  fOTms  of  Low  Latin 
words  {lalin  vulgaire'),     Ex.  *battere,  for  baluere;  see  p.  184. 

The  s}'inbol_>'  {=G.J  'mjahr,Y..y  xnyou)  is  used  to  denote 
Ihe  consonantal  i',  The  symbols  g,  {,  are  used  lo  denote, 
respectively,  the  open  0  in  mordre  and  the  open  c  in  bel.  The 
symbols  p,  t,  are  used  to  denote,  respectively,  the  close  0  in 
pauvre  and  the  close  e  in  cU  (variant  of  clef,  a  key ;  see  ■ 
Littr^),  (Other  symbols  are  (6,  fe)  for  the  open,  and  {6,  i) 
for  the  close  sounds.)  ^  1 

§  143.  VowelB.    (i)  The  Latin  tonic  accent  and  the  ac-   \  1 
cented  vowel  remain  in  French:  amarc>am& ; /tliui>fiU;    ' 
amani  >  aimcni. 

Most  French  nouns  are  derived,  as  is  well  known,  from  the 
form  of  the  Lalin  accusative ' ;  thus  raison  ia  from  ralidncm, 
chaleur  from  caldrem.  The  most  important  exceptions  lo  the 
law  of  the  persistence  of  the  accent  are  the  following. 

(a)  Classical  Latin  accented  the  following  words  as 
marked,  viz.  cSlubra,   Snlegrum,  pdiptbra ;    but    folk-Latin " 


'  St>  sIeo  ■□  Italiui.  SpuiUb,  etc. ;  cf.  Ital.  nationem.  5p.  tuuion, 
Port.  Ha(aa-nafaa{n),  F.  nation;  all  from  Lat.  ace  naiionem. 

'  Homing  has  '!e  Utin  valgaire'i  Scliwan  has  '  Volkslnlein.'  I  pro- 
pote  '  folk-Latin '  as  a  most  coDienient  snbslitute  for  '  Low-Latin.'  Il 
may  be  denoted  by  the  aymbol  '  f-L.,'  or  '  fL.,'  or  '  F,  L."  I  empioy 
thelMt  oftheae. 
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had  cnlplira  >  couleuvre;    inUgrum  >  ealicr^ ;  palpfira*  > 
paupiere. 

(£)  f,  I,  and  B,  when  in  an  antepenultimate  syllable  aod 
preceding  a  short  vowel,  cannot  receive  an  accent 
Latin.  Where  Latin  has  caprf'olus,  luscitilolus,  fillobic. 
parkUm,  balt&ere,  French  has  ckasreuil  from  caprtilum,  fill 
from  filiSlum,  parei  (in  ihe  Romance  of  Tristan)  froin^ 
par'/km,  and  baftre  from  bat/ere.  The  e  and  i  were  changed 
into  y  {eaprydlum,  filySlum) ;  the  i'  and  u  of  parietem.  and 
baltuere  disappeared. 

(f)  Folk-Latin,  unlike  classical  Latin,  accented  amaV^rMB/', 
eanlavfrunt,  mSrdtre,  Idrquert,  pldcere,  tacert  as  here  marked ; 
this  explains  the  F.  forms  amireni,  chanlireni,  mordrt,  tordre, 
plain,  taire. 

a.  Enclosed  tonic  [accented]  vowels  are  treated  difTerei 
from  free  ionic  vowels  in  this  respect,  that  ihey  are  not 
ject  to  diphlhongisation,  at  least  in  most  of  the  Romance 
dialects.     But  enclosure  modifies    neither  their   nature   nor 
their  quality.     The  open  o  of  moTdere  does  not  become  close 
0  because  it  occurs  before  rd,  nor  does  the  close  o  of  /ornan 
become  open  before  rn.     That  is  to  say,  the  theory  whi( 
makes  vowels  '  long  by  position '  does  not  apply.     The 
which  proves  that  such  enclosure  does  not  alter  the  qi 
of  Ionic  vowels  is,  that  in  certain  dialects  f  and  p  beci 
diphthongs,  even  when  enclosed.     Certain  Lorraine  dia]« 
have  fi/,    iron,    from  ferrum ;     tiirre^   earth,    from   terra 
mouSde,  to  bite,  from  mordere ;  and  louSde.  to  twist,  from  tor 
quere.     This  diphlhongisation  of  enclosed  open  o  and  e  ij 
certain  dialects  is  one  of  the  proofs  which  assists  science  u 
establishing  the  nature  of  these  vowels, 

'  Cf.  Ilnl.  inltre ;  Sp.  entrra  \  E.  cHlirt  Ifrom  French), 

*  Littr^  gives  fatpetra  as  a  variant  df  falfibra,  bnl  adduces  111 
authority:  cf-  Diez,  Etym.  WSrterb.,  4tb  ed.,  p.  7a6  ;  s*  e^"  p.  73"- 

*  WhiUl  it  is  best  to  spell  amauerunl  w[th  the  coasonanial  h  i  w)  in 
Latin,  it  is  also  well  to  write  amaverunt  in  folk-Latb,  which  chanirril 
the  old  H  into  v. 
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.  The  essential  character  cf  a  vowel,  on  which  depend 
I  ihe  modifications  to  which  it  is  subject,  is  its  quatily  or  tone 
{ton.  /imdre).  As  for  ihe  duraiion  of  a  sound,  i.  e.  its  quanlily, 
it  plays  but  a  secondary  part,  which  has  not  been  precisely 
defined.  Folk-Latin  puts  no  difference  between  Latin  a  and 
a\  confuses  e  and  1  under  one  sound,  viz.  close  t;  and  o 
and  u  under  one  sound,  viz.  close  0 ;  whilst  i  and  i  have 
■^ecome  open  t  and  open  0  ', 

^H     4,  Diphthongs  are  distinguished  Bs/allitig  diphthongs  and 

^KjHsing  diphthongs.     K  falling  [decreasing)  diphthong  is  one 

^Bn  which  an  accented  vowel  is  followed  by  an  adventitious 

^^vowel   (i'  or  u),  as  in  fiire  (facere),  plmsl  (placet),  aveir 

^Hbabere).     Fdirc  and  plaisi  assonate    (i.  e.  correspond    in 

I       vowel-sound)  with  words  having  pure  a,  which  proves  that 

the  i  was  originally  a  sound  apart  from  the  a.     A  rising 

(increasing)  diphthong  is  composed  of  an  accented  vowel 

preceded  by  An  adventitious  vowel ;  as  in/i/(pedem) ;  iuina 

(bona)  in  the  first  line  of  the  Cantilene  de  Sainte  Eulalie. 

5.  French  does  not  admit  of  triphthongs.  They  are  re- 
duced to  diphthongs  by  eliminating  the  medial  vowel,  even 
if  it  originally  had  the  tonic  accent ;  thus  «««'/  (noclem) 
became  nuil ;  cieire  (ceram)  became  cire ;  giais  (iaceo)  became 

r;  lieii  (lectum)  became  lit. 
5.  Non-accented  or  atonic  vowels  disappear  in  certain  cases. 
[a)  The  last  vowel  of  a  Latin  word  regularly  disappears, 
eicept  in  the  case  of  a  \  cf.  f/f/"(c!auem) ;  O.  F.  aim  (amo) ; 
dii  (dictum) ;  aime  (amat).  But  there  are  three  sets  of  excep- 
tions. The  first  comprises  only  a  few  dissyllables  in  which 
the  atonic  n  (or  o)  remains,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel ;  as 
in  meum  (whence  mieon,  mien,  man '),  deus  (whence  dcus,  dieus), 
dues  (whence  O.  F.  dous,  deus).  The  second  comprises  such 
dissyllables   as  pere   (pa-trem),  lih're    (le-p'rem),  Jilvre  (fe- 

'  Compare  E.  short  open  e  and  0  in  si 
'  M/um,  with  full  Btres9,  givei  mieoH,  k 
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brem) ;  \vhere  the  groups  tr,  pr,  br  which  do  not  belong 
the  iormtx  frfi  syllable  require  the  support  of  the  vowel 
The  tbird  set  it  is  more  difficult  lo  define ;  it  comprises  tri- 
syllables such  as  O.Y.puke  {puMcem,  T.  pui:e),  amct.  a/tati 
(asinos,  F.  rfwj),  Aersf  {'^rpicem,  for  /n'rpirem).  The  difficulty 
is  to  say  why  the  groups  ic,  sn,  rs  have  a  supporting  e,  whilst 
rhald  (calidum,  F.  chaud),  vert  (uiridem)  have  none.  It  is 
probably  because  the  i  of  calidum  and  uiridem  disappeared 
by  syncope,  very  early  ;  so  that  raldum,  virdem  naturally  lost 
the  atonic  vowel,  like  all  dissyllables  not  included  in  the 
second  set.  In  puUcera,  asinum,  on  the  conlrary,  the  syncope 
of  I  took  place  much  later,  so  that  the  law  which  regulated 
the  loss  of  atonic  vowels  in  dissyllables  did  not  apply,  and 
the  groups  /c.  sn,  rs  required  the  support  of  the  final  e.  The 
words  rage  (rabiem),  rouge  (nibeum),  O.  F.  eogt  (aetaticum, 
F.  dgr,  E.  age),  have  a  final  e,  because  the  palatal  g  (like  eh) 
could  not  be  final  in  French '. 

{b)  The  penultimate  vowel  of  every  word  that  is  accented 
on   the    antepenultimate   disappears;    thus   eHmulum   gives 

1    comble;  cogilo  gives  cuil  (later  euide);  atbilum  gives  cOudtL 

*    as  if  from  cum'lum,  co^lo,  eub'tum. 

{n)  In  a  word  of  more  than  three  syllables,  the  vowel 
ceding  the  tonic  syllable  disappears,  whether  it  be  short 
long:  thus  O.  F,  maiiw/e^ <* maftsioimiam ;  mangier  (now 
manger) <manducare;  vergogne <vereciindiam  \  corvie<cor- 
rSgatam;  bonU<^bonilaUm;  bamage  <*  barmalicum ',  except 
when  the  vowel  is  preserved  by  help  of  a  group  of  con- 
sonants, as  in  O.  F.  sospe(on<ittspeelionem  (whence  also 
A.  F.  suspecian,  E.  suspicion).  A  is  the  only  vowel  which 
resists  such  disappearance,  though  it  constantly  becomes  e ; 


jives 
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'  And  so,  in  EngliBh,  lo  this  day,  we  must  not  write/  tew  the  faiaX 
j-toTiaA  ;  we  keep  Ihe  sjrtQbol  ge  (or  dgt)  ia  Judge,  agt,  rag*,  though  the 
t  a  no  lunger  aooDded. 

■  Hence  M,  E.  meinti  (for  meimet),  b  honiehold ;  prenerred  in  tbc 
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as  in  O.  F.  sairemcitl  (F.  sfrmen()<sagrammlum  (for  Lat 
saeramffiltim);  marcheant  (F.  marchan[{)<m(rcalant<m  {cf. 
A.  F.  marchani,  jnerekani,  E.  merckani) ;  O.  F.  paremenz 
(M.  E.  par-e-mmls,  as  in  Chaucer,  Squi.  Ta.  269,  meaning 
■  ornamenis  ' ;  from  Lai. /arrtr«). 

{d)  The  atonic  vowel  in  ihe  first  syllable  of  a 
remains ;  as  in  maturum  >  mcur  ;  sicurum  >  seur ;  eabaih 
>  (heval.  The  mod.  F.  forms  ffwJr,  «^r  result  from  a  later 
contraction.  In  O.  F.,  we  find  renter,  with  hiatus,  from 
Lat.  rtiuiart  \  this  became  mod,  F.  ruitr,  whence  E.  rust, 
a  verbal  sb.     See  ritser  in  Littr^. 

7.  A  hiatus  cKcurring  in  an  original  Latin  word  usually 
disappears  in  French.  In  lusiiniolum,  eaprcolum,  the  t  and 
/  were  changed  into  a  consonantal  _y,  giving  Imcinyolum,  ca- 
pryoium  (F.  rotsignot,  chevreuil).  In  somniart.  abbretnart, 
the  I  combines  with  the  preceding  consonant  so  as  to  form 
a  palatal  g;  hence  F.  iongtr,  abr/ger.  In  quittum,  which 
became  toi  (E.  fw>').  and  in  paritUm,  which  became  parti, 
tayti  parol,  [he  I'has  disappeared,  In  baltuert,  which  became 
hattr€  (E.  hatter),  the  u  has  disappeared;  in  lanuarium, 
wbich  became  Jamifr,  it  is  changed  to  r.  The  hiatus 
remains  in  dtum,  F.  tOeu;  and  in  suavcm,  O.F.socf,  It 
remains,  also,  in  a  large  number  of  words  of  'learned' 
origin,  such  as  nalioit,  viiion,  fusion,  glorirux,  cfir/h'en. 
[For/usion,  a  'popular'  form  occurs  in  A.  F,/oiiun,  Shake- 
»|)eare'sy^/!t0n,  abundance.  Hence  also  arise  several  doublets, 
such  as  benediction,  btm'sou,  &c,] 

8.  The  following  is  the  order  of  vowels  in  the  vocal  scale : 

1"         f         I  a  n  9  u. 

This  shows  thai  a  could  not  pass  into  <  without  passing 
through  /.  nor  into  p  without  passing  through  i>. 

§  143.  CoiiBODaitts.  9.  Consonants  are  divided  into 
different  groups,  named  after  the  organs  which  help  to 
articolaic  them.    The  palatals  are  c,g,q;  the  dentals.  /,  1/. 

r,  s,j.  cA,  I;  llie  labials,  /,  b,/,  v,  m ;  tlie  nasals,  m,  ti.     It 

vtiL.  11.  0 
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is  especially  necessary  lo  note  the  difference,  in  the  i 
three  groups,  between  the  surd  or  voiceless  consonants,  * 
/,  ch,  s.p,f,  and  the  sonant  or  voiced  consonanls,  ^,  d.j,  t 
b,  V.  [See  vol,  i.  p.  346 ;  the  F.  cA  is  now  our  sA,  a 
F.J  is  now  our  (zh),  though  they  once  had  the  same  sour 
as  wiih  us,] 

10,  Initial   consonants    undergo   no  change,  as  in  j 
(pairem),   /p//  (teclum) ;    or,  if  modified,  they  still    remail 
voiceless,  or  voiced,  as  at   first.     Hence  we   have   . 
(caballum),  j'ott  (gaudia).     A  solitary  exception   is   seen  i 

fois  (vicem),  where  the  voiced  v  has  become  the  voiceless _^ 

11.  A  single  medial  consonant,  occurring  between  two 
vowels,  either  disappears,  as  in  mmr,  now  m4r  {maturum), 
vtoir,  now  voir  (videre) ;  or  else  is  voiced,  as  in  <hee*»t-  \ 
(ca/illum) ;  or  becomes  a  voiced  fricative  sound,  as  in  c 
(caballum).     L,  m,  n,  r  are  not  included  in  this  law. 

I  a.  The  final  (single)  consonant  of  a  word,  as  pronounced  ' 
when  it  stands  alone,  or  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a. 
vowel,  is  always  voicrUss.  Hence  bovem  has  become  bteuf\ 
ovum,  has  become  muf;  grandtm  became  grant  (now  spelt 
grand).  French,  like  many  other  languages',  dislikes  a 
voiced  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word.  [The  treatment 
of  J  is  exceptional.  In  nous  venom,  the  former  s  is  dropped^ 
in  nous  az-ons,  it  is  voiced.] 

13,  In  a  group  of  three  consonants,  the  middle  one  0 
disappears,  as  in  O.  F.  suschtr,  cf.  touchier  (Duca 
ix.  36i)>  'o  suspect,  from  suspieart  (s«s(p)'care) ;  1 
F.  bidmtr,  E.  blame,  from  blaspktmari  (blas(ph)'mare) ;  O.I 
forment  <  fortmeni ;  O.  F.  osle,  M.  E.  oUe,  E.  host, 
Aospilem  (hos{p)'iem) ;  O.  F.  esmer,  from  aestimart  (aes(tyS 
mare),  In  such  groups,  we  must  except  ntr,  ndr,  rdr,  n 
mbl,  and  above  all  sir.  Cf,  O.  F.  nuitantre  (noctsni'r  a 
noctanler),   by  nighl ;    vmdre   (vendere),   whence    E.    vmd', 

'  This  does  not  apply  to  English,     We  have  tomed  F.  carte  into 
lard.    Tfie  F.  words  foi,  cluh,  brig,  grag,  are  bonowed  from  EngliEh. 


|i44.] 
m-andre  (ciii[d]'r( 
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m) ;  perdrt  (perdere) ; 


I 


anere  (an- 
ambUr  (amb'lare  =  ambulare),  whence  E,  atnhlt. 
Sir  frequenily  arises  from  an  iniercaialed  /  between  s  and  r; 
as  in  O.  F.  croistre,  F.  crofire  (cres(c)'re  ^  crescerc) ;  O.  F. 
fxaslri,  F.  patire  (pas{c)'re  =  pascere).  Indeed,  str  is  so 
agreeable  to  the  F.  language  that  it  is  introduced  into  words 
where  it  has  no  etymological  authority;  as  in  O.  F.  ecltslre 
(caelestem) ;  O.  F.  Iristre  (irislem) ;  O.  F.  salmUtre  (psalm- 
istam).  [HcDce  the  intrusive  r  in  E,  akhemiskr  (M.  E.  alchem- 
istri),  barrister  (^  barristre),  chorister  (;=  iktiristre),  &c.  See 
Phil.  Soc.  Tfans.  Nov,  7, 1884.] 

14.  Double  consonants  are  reduced,  in  pronunciation 
and  often  in  writing,  to  a  single  consonant ;  as  in  O.  F. 
ktre,  F.  letlrc,  whence  E.  letter,  from  Lat.  lilternm ;  nul,  E. 
null,  from  Lat.  nullum ;  0.  F,  lur,  A.  F.  lour,  E.  loTVtr, 
from  Lat.  turrtm ;    O.  F.  su/rir,  F.  souffrir,  E.  suffer  [from 

ufferire,  for  suff£rre\ 

§144.  ExceptioiiB  to  phonetic  laws.  15.  Since  phonetic 
laws  operate  like  physical  ones,  the  same  sounds  ought 
always,  under  the  same  conditions,  to  go  through  the  same 
changes.  Nevertheless,  there  are  numerous  exceptions ;  yet 
ihey  are  not  due  to  chance,  but  to  secondary  laws  which 
interfere  to  counteract  the  primary  ones,  and  which  science 
does  not  always  succeed  in  explaining.  Most  of  the  es- 
ceptJonE,  however,  can  be  explained  in  one  of  the  ways 
fallowing. 

(a)  In  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  the  principle  of 
analt^  which  has  modified  the  action  of  phonetic  laws. 
Whilst  4mo,  dmas,  dmal  became  in  Old  French,  regularly, 
aimf,  aimes,  aimel  [now  aime\  it  happened  that  amdmus 
and  amdlis  became,  no  less  regularly,  anions,  amez.  But  it 
was  an  obvious  suggestion  that  ihe  conjugation  should  be 
simplified,  and  made  more  apparenllji  regular ;  hence  anions, 
amis  became  aimons,  aimez,  to  suit  the  rest.  The  inHuence  of 
logy  is  peculiarly  powerful  in  this  matter  of  conjugation ; 


but  instances  also  occur  elsewhere.  Thus  the  O.  F.  md^  i 
which  cannot  regularly  be  derived  from  Lat  ntc,  seems  ( 
have  been  formed  by  analogy  with  O.  F.  queii  (quod).  Both 
forms  occur  in  the  Cantiltne  tie  Sainle  Eulalie, 

(4)  We  must  not  forget  that  the  forms  of  words  are  partly 
determined  by  the  position  which  ihey  occupy  in  the  sentence. 
]t  has  been  said  that  the  linguistic  unit  is  not  the  word,  but 
the  sentence.  Thus  we  say  Us  Iwmmes  where  les  precedes  a 
vowel,  but  lf{s)  mahons  before  a  consonant.  So,  in  O.  F.  we 
find  (tn  prison  for  en  prison,  because  the  en  precedes  a  labial ; 
cf.  E.  imprison.  The  pronouns  n6s,  vis  should  have  become, 
regularly,  rntis,  vcus.  But  they  often  occur  before  words 
with  which  they  are  more  or  less  closely  combined ;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  the  o  no  longer  had  the  tonic  accent,  so  that  it 
became,  regularly,  ou  instead  of  eu.  Hence  the  forms  nous, 
vous  supplanted  the  O.  F.  neus,  veus  (which  represented  ihc 
accented  nis,  nil)  so  early  and  so  completely,  that  the  latter 
are  not  to  be  found.  Again,  it  is  by  its  very  common 
use  as  a  proclitic  that  we  explain  the  short  form  of  the  word 
sire  (senior),  whence  E.  sire,  sir,  which  became,  regularly, 
smdra,  in  the  Strasbourg  Oaths  of  a-d.  842.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  account  in  the  same  way  for  the  change  of 
o  to  0  in  the  O.  F.  danz  (dominus).  This  is  the  M.  E.  dan. 
as  occurring  in  the  phrase  '  dan  Chaucer.' 

(f)  By  virtue  of  the  law  of  dissimilation,  the  language  avoids 
the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  at  too  close  an  interval- 
Hence  foik-Laiin  used  the  form  cinque  for  quinqut,  whence 
F.  cinq  and  the  Tudor  E.  sink.  So  also  F.  has  U  rossignol 
instead  of  k  lossignol,  a.n6  faible  instead  nA  flaille  (flebilem). 
The  latter  is  the  same  word  as  the  A,  F.  febk  and  the 
'S..ftthk. 

By  virtue  of  the  contrary  principle,  that  of  assimilaNou, 
Ihe  language  sometimes  prefers  a  repetition  of  the  same 
sound;  hence  the  O.  F.  ccrchier  (circare),  has  become  F. 
cherchtr.     The  A.  F.  form  was  serehtr,  whence  E.  starch. 


EXCEPTIONS. 

\  (J)  A  large  number  of  F.  words  never   formed  pan  of 

the  ordinary  speech  of  the  people,  but  were  borrowed, 
ai  various  times,  from  literary  Latin.  Such  words  never 
underwent  the  same  changes  as  the  popular  words.  Thus 
[l  ihe  XM./acilem,  natienan,  miracuium,  which  have  given  rise 
to  F>  facile,  nation,  miracU,  would  have  given,  in  popular 
speech,  such  forms  as  /aisle,  nation,  mirail.  It  has  even 
happened  that  a  word,  after  first  passing  into  the  language 
in  a  'popular'  form,  has  done  so  again  in  a  'learned'  form. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  terms  which  have  been  called 
deuMtts.  Thus  inltgrum  has  produced  both  entier  and  inligre  \ 
ratiotum  has  produced  both  raison  and  ralion;  /adiontm, 
both_^m  And  faction.  [And  such  doublets  have  sometimes 
passed  into  English  also ;  we  also  have  both  reason  and  ralion, 
fashion  aitAfaition.l^  Lastly,  some  phonetic  laws  are  more 
powerful  than  others,  and  make  their  operation  felt  for  a 
longer  lime.  Hence,  in  the  words  estuide  (F.  //wA)  from 
iltidium,  and  eharit/  (whence  £.  charily)  from  carilalem, 
the  t  ajid  c  were  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  popular 
ftffmation,  whilst  the  rest  of  these  words  was  treated  as  if 
ihey  were  of  learned  origin,  which  was  the  fact.  Cf.  F. 
therif,  also  from  carilalem,  as  exhibiting  the  popular  form. 

Exceptions    to  the   general   law  of  derivation  from  Lat. 

atcutairves  appear  in  a  small  number  of  words  which  preserve 

Uk  Lat.  nominalivt.     Amongst  these  are  F.  Charles,  from  L. 

Caroltui  F.//J,  A.  F./a,  E. /ft,  from  U^lius;   lis,  as  in 

<  Jhmr-dt-lis,  from  F.  L.  lilius,  for  L.  lilium  \  &c. 

Other  noticeable  points  are :  the  use  of  neuters  plural  as 
feminines  singular,  the  use  of  inceptive  verbs,  the  derivation 
of  E.  verbs  from  the  present  tense  indicative,  Sec,  &c. 

}  148-  For  a  careful  and  detailed  account  of  the  vowels 
and  consonants,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Homing's  own 
work ;  or  he  may  consult  the  Preface  to  Brachet's  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,   in  the   third  edition   (j88i).     1   add. 
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howerer,  a  fev  notes  i^on  some  of  die  pcmtts  of  most 


In  the  Iblk-Latin  from  wfaidi  Central  Fiendi  is  derived, 
the  vowds  adnaUj  in  nse  were  fewer  tban  in  die  dassical 
Latin.  Thus  the  Latin  long  and  short  a  (a,  a)  were  treated 
alike;  and  the  Latin  short  /  and  the  <fiphthong  g  were  both 
pronoonced  alike,  viz.  as  an  (^)en  /.  The  ocKrespondences 
of  the  vowds  of  Latin  with  those  of  fo&-Latin  are  diown  by 
the  following  table : 


Latin 
Folk-Latin 


a,  a       «,  jc 


c,  cc^i 


»         T 


OfO 


It  is  from  the  vowels  in  the  lower  line  that  we  reallj  have 
to  start  when  we  investigate  the  vowd-changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Central  Frendi. 

The  s}'mbol  «,  used  by  Schwan  to  represent  the  F.  L. 
sotmd  of  the  Lat.  au^  denotes  a  kind  of  open  o.  That  it  did 
not  precisely  agree  with  the  sound  of  9,  appears  from  the 
fact  that  it  w^as  not  developed  in  quite  the  same  way.  This 
best  appears  by  considering  a  few  examples.  Thus,  frt>m 
the  Lat.  tumum  we  have  O.  F.  muf,  F.  nnif\  and  from  the 
Lat.  cor  we  have  O.  F.  cuer^  F.  cctur.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  Lat  causam  we  have  F.  chose^  and  frx>m  the  Lat. 
aurum  we  have  F.  or. 

I  here  exhibit  a  Table  showing  the  principal  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Latin  vowel-sounds,  and  giving 
their  usual  equivalents  in  modem  French.  It  is  only  a 
general  guide,  but  is  better  than  none.  It  explains  a  con> 
siderable  number  of  the  modem  F.  forms,  but  does  not 
pretend  to  solve  the  many  diflSculties  of  modem  F.  philology. 
The  use  of  this  Table  is  fiilly  illustrated  by  the  select 
examples  given  on  pp.  200-204 ;  where  each  of  the  hori- 
zontal lines  is  discussed  separately. 
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S3SSSSS3 

gee.       *       -       o,        *       j« 

■^ 

J=c«.o           —        J»«           ■ 

Fott-Udn, 

"   "  If  3?  -  si  ^  " 

I.  Fk«  Tonic 

=       6         <5         -        2.        «■        E. 

■.  WkhDUll. 

•S.      E.               S.       -       -       5"     "^ 

^-Sir- 

a                           ff     IT 

4.  Null  (mill 

-  -  - 

J.  BMncnlwo 

,    .ITTT-     .     -     . 

&  Ehclohd 

<,       .  r?  -.  tit:  . 

J.  WiibiaaL 

S.       E.              ■?»      -        5. 

B.  W«h,(pJt 

2.      a             a.             E. 

^-ssa* 

g  .i^iT-r^^rr 

lo.  ATomt 

.    .    , 

II.  With  u»L 

HP^ 

"■"Sir- 

i|          T..    . 

'^  (iibi^^'). 
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As  has  been  already  said,  the  vowda  with  dots  below  thi 
are  dose,  and  those  witli  hooks  below  them  arc  open.    Vo' 
and  diphlhongs  within  marks  of  parenthesis  are  O.  F, 
(in  the  case  of  nasal  e  only)  refer  to  the  pronundation. 

The  phrase '  with  y '  means  that  there  is  often  a  devel 
ment  (under  certain  circumstances)  of  a  parasitic  or  epenlhi 
^-sound,  due  to  palatalisation,  which  always  becomes 
helps  to  form  a  diphthong.     The  development  of  thisj'  is 
extremely  common,  and  is  not  always  easy  to  explain.     It 
frequently  arises  after  the  sound  of  k ;   and  even  btfort  it, 
Thus  L.  carum  became  'kyer  (O.  F.  kier),   'kyler,  *tsh'« 
O.  F.  chitr  {with  ch  as  in  E.);  F.  cher :  the  change  from 
to  e  being  regular.     L.  placH  became  O.  F.  piaisl,  F.  //aa 

ExBjnples.  In  the  following  examples,  the 
refer  to  the  lines  and  columns  in  the  above  table. 
Folk-Latin,     (i)  means  line  i ;   i.  means  column  i. 

(r)L,a,a;  F.L.a.  Free.  i.\^.clarum,K.Y.dcry^.cUar; 
L.  paran,  equal,  A.  F.  ptr,  'E.pttr.  2.  L.  vanum,  A.  F.  vain, 
E.  vain.  3.  L.  caput,  A.  F.  chii/,  E.  chii/,  F.  chf/.  ^.  L. 
paganum,  O.  F.  'paiim>Y. paien;  we  find  A.  F.piunime 
L.  pagam'smum,  heathen  coimtry;  whence  E.  paynim, 
transference  of  sense.  L,  decanum,  O.  F.  *dtii(n'>dt 
A.  F.  dtin,  den,  E.  dean'^.  $.  L,  iace/,  O.  F.  *gi[ij)ist>gu/; 
whence  E.  gis/.  i.  e.  '  where  it  lies ' ;  F.  gft '. 

Unclosed.  6.  L.  valltm,  A.  F.  val,  £.  valt.  "L.  possum, 
A.  F,  pas,  E.  pace,  sb,  L.  rabiem>* rabytm,  A.  F.  ragt,  E. 
rage;  L.  !agueum>'/afyum.  A.  F.  iaz,  E.  !ace.  7.  L,  am- 
bulo  =  *am6'/o,  A.  F.  amble,  E.  amble.  L.  cameram> 
'cam'ram,  A.  F.  chambre  (also  chaumbre),  E.  chamber. 
L.  radium  >  'ra{d)yum,    A.  F.   rai,    E.   ray.     Also 

■  la  paganum,  the/ produced  y>i,  and  an  after  tfae >^ionad 
ten;  heoce  'pai-iin.    In  ditanum,  c  produced j'>/,  and  an,  as  before, 
became  ien  ;  hence  *dei-ie». 

'  Here  I~  >  (j"}  became  !/)■>/,  reprejtntcd  by^i;  and  «/  became  j/, 
at  the  satse  time  develapiog  a  precedent  t  ({  146);  hence  'gi-a-iil, 
which  become  *gi-isl  by  %  i^i  (5],  aad,  by  contrnclioa,  produced £U(. 


f  ■«■] 
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primary  accent):  L.  tructat,  A.  F.  iraiU,  trete,  E.  Irtal. 
I^patal,  O.  F.  "paiie^paye.  E.  jfiay.  9.  L.  sanctum,  O,  F. 
taini.Y..  sainl.  Atonic,  to.  L.  ai-anU,  F.  avant,  E.  avauni ; 
L.  ma/urum,  O.  F.  m^tor,  F.  wtfr  (ripe) ;  L.  ielld,  F.  biUe. 
It.  L.  manere,  to  dwell,  A.  F.  maner,  manet'r  (a  place  to 
<Jwell  in),  E.  manor.  L.  clamorem,  A.  Y.tlnmour,  E.  clamour. 
L,  oMorem,  F.  amour,  iz.  L.  calortm,  F.  ckalatr.  Low  L, 
tShaUum,  F.  ^Anw/ ;  hence  E.  cfuvalier,  and  chivalry  (M,  E. 
(hivalnf).  L.  raliorum  >*ratyonem,  A.  F.  raison,  reison,  reson, 
E.  /■««>«.  L.  ailiulare,  O,  F.  fli-Acr,  A.  F.  and  F.  aii/ff",  E.  (Jii/. 
t  J.  L.  e/ottum  {^ciawtim),  F.  I'/ow. 

(a)  L.  «,  k;  F.  L.  ?.  Free.  1.  L.  iritem,  A.  F.  irt?/; 
Jr^  E.  iM'^  F.  i^r/;  L.  /J?i,j,  O.  F.  Dt'fus.  F.  An* ;  hence 
£,  a</i<rj<.  I.  L.  liAtf,  F.  ii'tti.  3.  L.  calum,  P.  ciel.  4.  L. 
^mw,  O.  F.  giffis.  5.  L.  t/ke«t,  O.  F.  'dt\e)iSy  dts,  F.  rf/j: 
(cf.  Iial.  (ftV«)'. 

Snolosod.  6.  L.  ffZ/um,  O.  F.  ^/{now  also  iMu),  fem.  if//^; 
E.  Uau,  belle.  Low  V..prtatum,  ready,  O.  P. prist,  Tudor E. 
/f«/,  whence  P..  press-gang  (for  presl-gang).  j.  L.  templum, 
¥.  Itmple,  £.  temple;  but  in  F.  /fm//f  the  r  is  pronounced  as 
d.  L.  strvienttm  {tervycnlem),  A.  F.  seriani,  E.  Serjeant \ 
O.T.seriant,sergenf,  F.sergenr.  8.  L.miA'iim(mtdyum),F.mi 
(m  midi) ;  so  also  F.  L.  dimedium,  F.  (/fmi*,  £.  demy''.  Atraiio. 
10.  L,  ^?/c)/,f,  0.  F.  gelee,  F..  Jelly  {F.  gel/f).  L.  lionem,  F. 
liM,F..ltim.  II.  L.venire,  F.  ivni'r.  la.  L.pricare,  A.  F. 
Preier,  E.  ^ray ;  also  O.  F.  proier,  F.  /rtifr.  L.  midianum, 
0.  F.  mfiicn,  moii'cn,  F.  moym.  13.  L.  f/f///,  F.  L.  *tte/uit> 
*itas»l.  O.  F.  «A(/. 

(3)  L.  e,  I;  F.  L.  e.  Free-  i.  L.  i'e/«ni,  A.  F.  veile,  E. 
!»/;  F.  voile,  h./idem.  O.  F./«rf  (=/«>  ?),/?<*,  M.  E/«/A, 
J^ ;  E.  faith,  fay  (in  ^  my  /ay) ;  F.  foi.     L.  bibere,  O.  F. 

'  Hoe  piiasilic  i  occurs  after  d,  and  before  ^  :  hence  *duis  ;  and,  by 
i  '4^  {£)> '''"'     Tlic  IbtiDcr  i  lesalls  from  the  Uw,  as  b  ^>/I 
'  Hae  mcdyum  dropi  rf.  10  that  <  U  palataliwd  by  the  y,  md  bc- 
i,     Note  that  L.  dimidium  ■>  t".  L.  dimedium. 
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htivre,  A.  F.  btvre,  prov.  E.  brver  (a  drink) ;  cf.  E, 
Y.boire.     2.  L.  venam,  A.  F.  vtim,  E.  van;    F.  vant. 
poenain,  A.F.and-M.E. peine, 'E.pat'n;  V. peine.     3.  L. 
cedtm,  F.  merd,  E.  tntrey.     5.  L.  raeimum,   F.  nuVm 
•rfl(iwtn),  E.  ra/j/'w.      Enclosed.    6,  L.  dibttam  {deb'lam), 

0.  F.  rff/«,  A.  F^A//<,  M.  E.  </f//f.  now  spelt  d^bt.  L.  t>W,^m 
{vir'dem),  F.  ii*/-/,  E.  I'f^r/  (in  heraldry).    7.  h-fitultre,  10  cleave. 
Y.fendre ;  whence  F-  ybife,  verbal  sb,,  a  clefl,  M.  'E./enk,  a 
cleft,  E.  wi/,  an  opening  for  air,  air-hole,  &c.     8.  L.  triehila, 
Iricla,  an  arbour,  F.  Ireilie;    whence  F.  treillis,  E.  treUit, 
lattice-work.     L.  siriclum,  A.  F.  eslrdl,  narrow,  E.  strait; 
strait.     F.  L,  mlralnlia,  for  L.  mirahilia,  neut.  pi.  treated 
fern,  sing,,  A.  F,  and  M.  E.  merveilk,  E,  marvel  (with 
for  er).    9.  L.  incinctam,  F.  and  E.  enceinte.    Atonic.  10.  F.  L. 
diluvium,  for  L.  diluvium,  A.  F.  deluge,  E.  deluge.      Low  L. 
'bllann'a,  a  pair  of  scales,  from  L.  bilanx,  two-scaled ;  A.  F. 
balance,  E.  balance.     11.  L,  Inimicum,  O-  F.  encmi,  E.  memy; 
F.  ennemi.     L.  intrare,  F,  «j/rtT,  E.  oi/c/-.     L.  ini-,  in-,  as 
prefixes,  F.  and  E.  on-,  e»-.      12.    L.  licere,  A.  F.  /oi(Jr, 
M,  E.  leiiir,  now  E.  /«iw« ;   F.  hidr.     L.  ^//i-<i«,  O.  F. 
pUier,  ploier,  ph'er,  M.  E.  plim.  E.  ;1/k  ;   also  L.  iJwj 
A.   F.   enpleier,  O.    F.   mphier,   E.    rtn//oy.     13.  L.   «/<i 
{debwil),  F.  rfK/. 

(^)  L.  i ;  F.  L.  I,     This  vowel  remains  unaltered. 

1.  L,  vilem,  F.  vil,  E.  J-A.  a.  L.  sp'inam,  thom 
«//«,  E.spine.  L./inem,  K.Y.  Jin, 'E.  fine;  cf.  F./».  with 
nasal  sound  of  i.  3.  Laie  L,  camtsiam  (of  doubtful  origin) ', 
F.  chemise,  E.  chemise.  Snolosed.  6,  L.  tibia> libjia ;  F. 
/(f«.  7.  L.prinfipem,  A.  F.princi,^.  prince.  Atonio.  10. 
L.  vtvenda,  A.  F.  viande,  E.  viand.  But  the  principle  of  dis- 
similation changes  t  to  f  in  L.  dimidium,  F.  fli-mi',  E.  demy ; 
L.  divisare,  A.  F.  deviser,  E.  (/a'wr. 


'  See  Thnrnejien,  Kello-Remaniickti,  p.  •;2 ;  and  Hemd  in  Klngc'i 
Germ.  Elym.  Diet    The  F.  wonl  seem*  to  be  txnrowed  from  Celtic 

anil  the  Celtic  word  from  very  primitive  Teutoaic. 
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(5)  L.  6;  F.  L.  9.     Free.   i.  L.  not'tm,  O.  F,  Jiue/,  F.  nru/ 
L.  *Avm,  O.  F.  buf/,  F.  ia<(/"  (for  (if(/) ;  bui  A.  F.  bar/.  6i/. 

E.  bM/.     L.  '{irdbam.  O.  F.  /.rttrt'^.  F.  /rn«Y.     2.  L.  W«i/m, 

F.  /off,  E.  lont.     L,  sinum,  F.  jon  ;  but  A.  F.  soun,  whence 

E.  tounJ.  3.  L.  tSrium  (=cnryum),  F.  rw'r;  whence  L. 
toriaeta,  K.  ruirasM,  £.  cuirass.  EnoloaeA.  6.  L.  i^l/ft/o 
itefiio),  O.  K.  ip/i/f.  jowA ;    cf.  E.  lo/t/cr  (sod'sr).     L,  lorno, 

I  F.  lourne,  E.  A(rB.  7.  L.  computare,  F.  ron/tr ;  but  A.  F. 
\tounUr,  E.  fOB»/,  to  reckon.  L.  comHtm,  F.  fwi/f ;  but  A.  F. 
mlt,  E.  rounl.  L.  dominant,  F.  i/ii/n/,  E.  ilame;  cf  £.  damstl. 
■i.  domitart,  A.  F.  danlcr,  E,  daunt.  8.  L.  oslrea  {nstria),  of 
■Greek  origin  ;  O.  F.  Hil/r^,  F.  hulire;  but  A.  F.  ojj/rr,  E.  oyj/fr. 
Ff.  L.  cognilum,  O.  F.  fo/«fr ;    but  A.  F.  queinU,  E.  quaint. 

Atonio,    10.  L.    kOnorrm,    A.   F.    honour,     E.    honour;    F. 

Itomuur.     L.  cSronam,  A.  F.  coroune,  E.  erowm  (for  cornvn) ; 

F.  cfuroma.     L.  movere.  A,  F.  mover,   muvcr,  E.  «iWf;    F. 
(With    secondary    accent) ;     L.   vSluntatan.    F. 


I       (6)  L.  5,  Q;  F.  L.  o.    Free.     i.  'L.honorfm,k.V.  honour, 

E.  honour ;  F.  honneur.     L.  pitibsum,  A.  F.  and  M.  £.  fiiious 

(E.  piUoui);    F.  pileux.      a.   L.    Itmem,    F.   /(iw.   E.  //'on. 

Snoloeed.      6.    L,   iurrem,    O.    F.   /or,   /<wr,    A.  F.   /o«r, 

I  E.  tawrr.     J.  L.  numerum,  F.  nombre;  A.  F.  numbre,  noum- 

b'ifrr,  M.  E.  noumbrc,  E.  number ;    with  excrescent  i.     8,  L. 

■If  ^^niim,  A.  F.  glorie,  E.  ^/orv  ;  but  F.  gloire.     L,  memoriam, 

■  A.  F.  memorit,  E.  memory  ;  but  F.  me'moire,  whence  E.  memoir. 

g.  X^punctum,  ¥.  point,  Y..  point,     L.  cunmm,  A.  F.  coing,  coin, 

£.  /oii* ;  cf.  F.  f<»>F.      Atonic.    10.  L.  do/are,  F.  (/ouirr.     L. 

Miafitm,  P.  soti/as  (obs.);  but  A.  F.  jo/hj,  M.  E.  jo/ai.  E.  fo/a«, 

1 1.  L.  nSmerare  (num'rare),  F.  nomhrer,  with  excrescent  5 ; 

A.  F.  numbrer,  noumbrer,  M.  E,  noumbren,  E.  number.     la. 

"~  ~  ''„  poison.     L.  oliosum,  F.  oiseux. 


B3.  L-/-" 


I,  O.  F./o«,  F./nt;  L./, 
Free. 


I,  O.  F.  (> 
am,  F.« 


(7)  L.fi;  F.L.> 
.  L.  /Diidffi,  F.  /mw;  cf.  E.  /wnur.    3.  L./ruclHm;  P. fruit. 
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1^,/rutL  4.  L.  lunium^  F.  Jutn,  Enolosed.  6.  h-putidam^ 
pufdam,  O.  Y,puie.  Atonic.  10.  L.  humanum^  F.  humain. 
12.  L.  lucmtem^  F.  luisant, 

(8)  L.  au ;  F.  L.  au,  o.  i.  L.  causam^  F.  f^<>j^.  L. 
pauperem,  O.  F.  and  M.  E.  povre ;  whence  E.  poverty ;  the 
mod.  F.  pauvre  shows  a  Latinised  spelling.  3.  L.  gaudia, 
neut.  pi.  as  fern,  sing.,  A.  F.  tote,  ^,jqy.  Enclosed.  6.  L. 
fabricam^  F.  'L./auncam^  Y.  forge,  Y.,  forge.  7.  L.  auunculumy 
F.  L.  aunculum,  F.  (7»r/f ;  A.  F.  uncle^  E.  t^^r/!?.  Atonic. 
10.  L.  laudare,  F.  /w^r.  12.  L.  audiaiis,  hear  ye,  O.  F. 
w>a,  A.  F.  oyez,  E.  <>^^j.  L.  avicellum^  F.  L.  aucellum^  O.  F. 
<?/W,  F.  otseau. 

It  will  be  understood  that  there  are  several  exceptions  to 
the  above  usual  changes.  Also,  that  these  laws  do  not  apply 
to  Latin  '  learned '  words,  which  preserve  the  Latin  forms 
much  more  exactly.  Thus  the  Lat.  miraculum^  mtroflum 
would  have  produced  a  ^-sound  from  the  guttural  r,  and  the 
O.  F.  form  would  have  been  mirail\  see  line  (t),  col.  8  in 
the  table ;  just  as  L.  guhernaculum  has  become  F.  gouvematL 
Hence  F.  miracle  is  a  learned  word ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 


I 


CHAPTER  XI. 


French  Words  of  Latin  Origin. 
The  Consonants. 

{  146.  Coaaonantfi.  In  vol.  i,  $  313,  p.  350, 1  give  some 
account  of  the  principal  methods  by  which  consonantal 
changes  are  efTected  in  English.  1  here  make  notes  of  the 
principal  consonantal  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  French. 
Cf,  §  143.  Here  again,  I  only  note  some  of  the  principal 
retulh,  without  explanations ;  for  these  I  must  refer  the  reader 
10  Horning  and  Schwan. 

Hirtory  of  E.  The  Latin  r  was  sounded  as  k  before  all 
vowels,  e  and  i  included.  But,  in  the  Romance  languages,  ce 
and  a  are  usually  treated  very  differently  from  ca.  e-o,  m ;  in 
French  even  ea  has  a  peculiar  development. 

/m'/ia/ly.  Ca.  Cf.  §  1 43  (10).  Ca  >  O,  F.  and  A.  F.  c/ia 
(chaa)  >  F.  c6a  (shaa).  Exx.  L.  rameni  >  A.  F.  chamlire,  E. 
thamber;  Y.ehambrc.  L. can/are  >  A.  F.fAj«/«r,E.cA<i«/;  F. 
t/umlfr.  h.  caput  >  A.  F.  M//,  E.  cAif/.  This  O.  F.  cA  (ch) 
was  sometimes  voiced  10  (j),  written^;  as  in  L.  caveola{m), 
A.  F.  gaolt,  E.  gaol  (F.  gfSIf).  The  a  is  weakened  lo  i  in  L. 
taryofhylium  (from  Gk.  tapuoifniKKor,  lit.  '  nut'leaf.'  a  clove- 
tree),  O.  F.  girofle,  varied  to  gihfre  (Liber  .Albus,  p.  2  30) ;  out 
of  which  English  has  made  gillifltnvtr.    Cf.  F.  giro/it. 

Inilially.  Ce,  Ci.  The  symbols  ct,  ci  are  retained,  but  the 
sound  of  c  was  changed  from  that  of  k  to  Is,  and,  soon  after- 
wards, to  that  of  s,  ns  at  present.  Exx.  L.  cenlum,  F.  ccrtl ; 
whence  the  learned  word  ce»iuria(m),  F.  cenlurie,  E,  century. 
L.  civitalem,  A.  F.  and  ^L  E.  cite,  E.  city,  F.  ci/if. 
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Initially.   Co,  Cu.  The  c  remains  initially,  as  in  L,  c 
folk-L.  C9rm{m\  A.  F.  cmrs,  E.  covrst.     L.  eor,  0.  F.  rt«rj^ 
fii/-,  E.  C9re.     L,  fura,  A.  F.  curt,  E.  c«r«.     L.  eoxa  (' 
open  o),  F.  CHisu,  ihigh ;  E,  r k(j«,  ihigh-piece ;  cf. '  <wsauXy--A 
cuiases,  armour  for  the  thighs,'  Cotgrave.     L.  cauda,  folk-I^ 
coda,  F.  qutue  (where  qu  is  used  for  the  i-sound) ;  E.  qucut.  I 

Mtdiiilly.  Ca.  Cf.  §  143  (ii).  The  Lat.  inter-vocalic  i 
was  sometimes  voiced  in  popular  speech,  ^Vm^pagarr,  lagare,  ~ 
for  pacare,  locate.  In  pagare,  the  g  was  palatalised  to 
_>' ;  hence  F,  payer,  E.  pay.  L.  implicart  >  folk-L.  tmpUgare 
>  F.  employer,  whence  E,  employ.  Lat.  achalem,  acc.  of 
achates  (=acalei),  borrowed  from  (jk.  axd^ir,  has  the  c  voiced, 
giving  A,  F.  and  E.  agate.  L.  ea,  after  a  consonant,  becomes 
cAic,  eke,  where  the  ch  had  firs!  the  A.  F.  sound  (eh)  and  after- 
wards the  F.  sound  (sh),  Thus  L.  coltocare  >  cotl'care  >  O.  F. 
couchier,  A,  F.  coitcher,  E.  couch.  Late  L.  marcare  (sense 
doubtful)  became  0.  F.  marchier,  marcher,  E.  march,  to  walk 
with  regular  steps.  The  O.  H.  G.  eucchm,  lo  draw  quickly, 
pull,  snatch,  answers  to  an  older  form  *  loecon,  whence  Late 
Lat.  *  toccarc  (=  Ital.  loccare),  giving  rise  to  A.  F.  toehtr, 
toucher ;  whence  E.  touch.  See  zuechm  in  Schade.  The 
medial  e  altogether  disappears  between  two  vowels  in  L. 
advocate,  F.  avouer,  A.  F.  avovier.  E.  avow.  Hence  also,  from  , 
L.  advocalionem,  A.  F.  avoi'son,  avoueson,  E.  avou'san,  or,  with 
intercalated  d,  advawsen ;  the  d  being  due  Co  Lat.  ad,  X>»^ 
replicare,  O.  F.  replicr,  E.  reply. 

Medially.  Ce,  Ci.  Medial  ce,  a,  if  preceding  the  accented 
syllable,  usually  become  z  (written  j),  which  is  both  preceded 
and  followed  by  the  vowel  i.  L,  nocere  >  O.  F. 
written  nuiiir  (see  Lillr^,  s.  v.  nuire) ;  hence  E.  n 
which  the  accent  has  changed  ihe  sound  of  the  written  s  froB'] 
s  to  I.  L,  racemum.  F.  raisin,  E.  raisin,  lice  follows  an  ao-^ 
cented  syllable,  it  becomes  O.  F.  s  (or  is,  written  s)  preceded  J 
by  i;  this  *  is  now  written  as  F.  x,  Lat.  pace(m),  O.  F«f 
pais.  A.  F.  pees,  M.  E.  pees,  E.  peace.     L.  voee{/n),  O.  F.  an^tl 


«I4«.] 
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ao? 


A.  F.  WM,  M.  E.  voi$,  E.  voiet  (where  et  stands  for  final  voice- 
less »).  If  a  /  follows  this  et,  then  the  iti  becomes  simply  st ; 
bence  L.  iactt,  he  lies,  becomes  *jiaist,  or  ( by  the  regular  loss  of 
^between  two  i"s), _/'(>/,  written  giit  in  O.  F. ;  this  is  the  origin 
of  E.  gill,  i.  e.  '  where  it  lies.'  In  the  case  of  L.  /adi  > 
Y.fail,  the  i  early  disappeared  by  s>-ncopc,  whilst  the  c 
became  paUialised  to  *  (p.  joo).  So  also  L.grin:ileim)  >  0.  F, 
grailt,  fine,  small ;  this  is  Spenser's  graiU,  fine  panicles ; 
F.  Q.  i.  7.  6  (F.  grlte).  L.  placitum  >  A.  F.  plait,  plai,  M.  E. 
//f^,  E.  pita.  L,  decimum  >  O.  F.  dismr,  also  dime  (after  the 
*  before  m  had  become  silent) ;  whence  E.  dime.  After 
another  consonant  c  usually  became  /s.  later  t,  both  written  e. 
L  mirceilrm,  A.  F.  merd,  E.  mrrcy.  L.  domimceUu^m), 
iem'niffliu{m),  A.  F.  dancel,  a  young  man :  the  fem.  was 
danctllt ;  cf.  E.  damsel.  L.  hirpicem,  irpieem,  a  harrow, 
folk-Lai.  erpe<e(m),  F.  htrft,  E.  hearse  (see  my  Dictionary). 
Late  Lat.  baecinum,  F.  bacin,  E.  basin.  Lale  Lat.  vaseeliiim 
(dimin.  of  Lat.  uai),  O.  F.  vaistel,  A.  F.  vessel,  E.  prwr/  (F. 
vaisstati).  In  L.  duodecim,  F.  L.  dcodtcim,  dodtim,  O.  F.  ^i?s/, 
twelve,  the  f(>*}  is  voiced  to  a.  by  the  influence  of  the 
preceding  d;  hence  A.  F.  doteiae,  E.  dosen.  Ci  between 
two  vowels  became  ts,  later  s  (written  f) ;  as  in  h./aa'em,  F. 
Jitet,  f../ace  ;  L.  solacium,  A.  F.  solaz,  solas,  solace,  E.  solaee. 
Medially.  Co,  Co.  Co,  cu,  after  a  consonant,  remain  ;  or, 
if  the  vowel  is  dropped,  the  r  remains.  L./alconem,  O.  F. 
J^on,  A.  V./iilton,/dlnin,  iaKi/iiueon ;  M.  'E.Jaueon,  K./iil- 

I  <0»,  with  /  restored  in  our  spelling,  but  not  pronounced. 

I    l-poreim,  F.  pore,  A.  F.  pari,  E.  port. 

Id  eu,  after  a  vowel,  the  c  disappears ;  see  §  143  (11).  L. 
ttatrum,  O.  F.  and  A,  F.  siur,  E.  sure,  F.  jtfr.  L.  iocum, 
O.  F.  jou.  A,  F,  j'eu,  ju,  jio  ;  whence  the  spelling  of  E, 
Jufardy;  the  whole  word  occurs  as  A.F.jupardie,  Y./.  171, 

I  «a^r  jtuparlie,  B.  i.  318;  from  L.  iocum  parlitum,  lit.  '  a 

l^dhnded  game,'  i.  e.  a  haiiard,     L.   Gracum,  O.  F.   Grieu, 
L  Ortp,  Greek. 
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Ct»  X,  8C,  net^  After  a  vowel,  and  hdon  a  consonant, 
c  (k)  takes  the  sound  o{  y,  pasang  into  u  Tfans  l^/mdmm 
becomes  O.  F./wT,  A.  Y./cI  {=/af),  M.  E.y&/,  Y^/boL  L. 
iractare,  A.F.  traiter^  triUr,  ^LE.  /r«toi,  £.  /tim/.  L. 
canduchim^  F.  and  M.E.  camhai,  £.  amdadi^  pronounced 
(kcen'dit,  with  or  ==  ir  in  xioi).  L.  pladhtm  >  plactrnm^  used 
in  the  sense  of  '  decree/  also  '  plea ';  A.  F.  plaii^  phi  (fater 
pUi,plee),U.Y^pUe,Y^piea.  The  O.  F.  had  bodi /^lofiT  and 
//oii/ ;  from  the  latter  comes  A.  F.  phddar^  plader,  pUder^  £• 
pUad. 

So  also  L.  r^xa,  hip,  F.  nr^ri^  (see  TaUe,  L  5,  coL  ^ ; 
whence  £.  cutssesy  armour  for  the  thighs.  Bat  the  prefix  ex- 
simply  became  es-  (not  f£r-),  owing  to  want  of  stress ;  and 
the  e  was  dropped  in  £.;  as  in  L.  extraneum  >  extraKpaa^ 
A.¥.  es/raf^e,  E.  strange. 

In  the  group  scl,  the  r  is  lost ;  as  in  Low  L.  misatlare,  \o 
mix  >  misclare,  O.  F.  nusUr^  curiously  altered  to  A.F. 
medler  (for  mesdler^  with  excrescent  d  after  voiced  x,  which 
dropped  out),  E.  meddle. 

In  the  group  nci^  c  is  also  lost,  but  not  before  it  has 
developed  a  preceding  i-sound ;  as  in  L.  iunctum^  A.  F.  iaitU^ 
E.  Join/ ;  L.  punctum,  A.  F.  p<nni,  E.  p<nnt ;  L.  plancioMj 
A.  F.  pUinte  (for  plainte\  E.  plaint  \  L.  finctam,  F.  feinUy 
'E./eint. 

Finally.  Cc  becomes  f ;  Low  L.  saccum,  F.  x<7r,  E. 
jar>&.  Low  L.  beccuniy  A.  F.  ^^^,  E.  ^<z>t.  L.  siccum,  fc^k-L. 
seccuniy  F.  j^r,  E.  seck^  later  jflr^t,  as  the  name  of  a  'dry' 
wine.  Final  sc  becomes  s,  with  a  preceding  1';  L.  discum^ 
folk-L.  descum  (whence  M.  E.  deske^  E.  desk)^  O.  F.  deis^  M.  E. 
deis^  deys,  E.  dai's^  a  raised  platform ;  an  archaic  word.  See 
also  the  remarks  on  medial  ce,  ci  above,  which  sometimes 
come  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

§  147.  History  of  KW.  The  Lat  kw  was  written  as 
qu.  This  soimd  was  introduced  into  O.  F.  and  A.  F.,  chiefly 
before  the  vowel  a,  but  in  mod.  F.  has  usually  been  reduced 
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losiiDple  il*.  Id  English,  which  keeps  the  old  qu,  the  sound- 
ing di  qu^a  k  is  rare,  and  is  usually  3  si^  of  a  word's  Uie 
inoodaction.  The  iJ-sound  appears  in  E.  caUr,  from  F. 
putrt,  used  in  dice-pUy  to  signify  '  four."  Cf.  prov.  El.  ealtr, 
to  cross  a  field  diagonally,  as  if  from  corner  to  comer  of  a 
square.  And  dierc  is  a  much  older  instance  in  M.  E.  i-ay 
(Chaucer.  Prol.  119),  from  O.  F.  coi',  derived  from  L.  quielum. 
reduced  to  F.  L.  qv'itum.  quiel.  The  L.  aqua  produced  the 
remarkable  A. F.  form  euY,  water;  whence  E.  finer,  a  water- 
jt^.  The  L.  ajui7a{tii)  produced  A,  F.  and  M.  E.  fgle,  E. 
^b  {F.  a/f/.l. 

i  148.  Hiatory  of  H.  I  consider  A  next,  (o  keep  to  the 
order  in  vol.  i,  $  331.  The  classical  Jt  was  weak,  and 
constantly  dropped  in  folk-Latin,  and  even  in  classical  Ladn. 
Hettce  it  is  constantly  dropped  in  O.  F.  and  M.  E.,  though 
often  restored  to  the  spelling,  in  F.  and  E.,  by  writers  who 
wiflbed  to  show  their  knowledge  of  Latin.  L.  habilum,  O,  F. 
and  M.  E.  aiil,  E.  kibil.  L.  htFrn.  nam.,  A.  F.  heir,  M.  E. 
eir,  E.  heir.  L.  hoiwrem,  A.  F.  honur,  hniwur,  M.  E.  honour, 
ttuur,  E.  honour.  L.  horridum,  horr'dum,  O.  F.  ord,  art; 
hence  F.  and  E.  ordure.  L.  hosUm,  A.  F.  hosi,  osl,  M.  E.  host, 
ost,  an  army ;  £-  hesl.  Note  that  E.  often  restores  an  initial 
A.  as  in  this  and  other  instances.  L.  hospitaU^  hosp'tale,  A.  F. 
hosM,oifel\  hence  E.  oiiler,  for  hosteler,  orig.  an  inn-keeper. 
L.  Adra,  A.  F.  houre,  M,  E.  houre,  cure ;  E.  hour.  L.  humiltm, 
A.  F.  humie,  umhie  (with  excrescent  b).  apparently  a  '  learned " 
form,  £.  humble.     L.  humorem,  A.  F,  Humur,  E.  humour. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Teutonic  h  was  sirongly  pro- 
notmced,  and  often  remains.  The  E.  frntle  seems  lo  have 
been  borrowed  from  A.  F.  hasler,  10  haste;  ef.  A.  F.  hasti/, 
whence  E.  hasty,  by  loss  of/,  as  m  jolly  from  M.  E.  and  A.  F. 
i'edif;  and  llie  A.  F.  haiter  seems  lo  have  been  of  Scand. 
origin,  cf.  O,  Swed,  hasta,  Dan.  haste.     E,  heinous  is  from 

'  An  occption  It  tccn  in  ^iclu-ie,  and  olber '  learned'  formalioDi  from 
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O.  F.  haim,  hatred,  which  again  is  from  O.  F.  hair,  to  hale" 
from  Prankish*  Afl^oa=Goth.  hatjan  (AoAiw),  to  hale.  So 
also,  from  Prankish  ham  (=A.  S.  ham,  home)  was  formed 
O.  F.  ham-tl,  A.  F.  ham-el-ri ;  E.  hatnlel.  O,  II.  G.  hiih&ere.  lit. 
■  neck-defence,'  O.  F.  halberc,  hauherc,  A.  F.  hauberc,  E. 
hauberk ;  whence  also  A.  F.  haubergcun  (S.  R.  97,  h.  D. 
1285),  E,  habergeon.  E.  hardy,  A.  F.  hardi,  bold.  lit. 
'  hardened,'  was  the  pp.  of  an  O.  F.  verb  hardir,  lo  harden.}^ 
from  the  adj.  hard  (Goih.  hardus,  Icel.  harSr,  O,  H,  G, 

E.  heriot  is  a  law-term,  A.  F.  heriet  (Y.  a.   213),  an  A." 
adaptation    of  A.  S.   htregcalu,   lit.    '  war-equipment.'      The 
interesting  word  honi,  lit.   'disgraced,'  in  the  motto  Honi 
toil    qui    mat  y   pant,    is    the    pp.    of    O.  F.    honir    (F. 
honnir),   to  disgrace ;    from    O.  H.  G.    honjau,  to   disgrace, 
cognate  with  Golh.  haunjan,  lo  humiliate,  a  verb  formed  from 
hauns,  humble,  low.     E.  housings,  trappings  for  a  horse,  is 
e.\tended  from  Tudor  E.  houste,  houss  {F.  housse),  with  the 
same  sense,  and  may  be  an  old  word,  as  it  occurs  as  A.  F. 
houi'e,  huee  =  O.  F.  /louce ;  from  O.  H.  G.  hulsl,  allied  lo  Goth. 
hulislr,  a  covering ;  from  the  O.  H.  G.  strong  verb  helan, 
cover.     E.  halchel,  M.  E.  hachtl,  is  a  dimin.  of  O.  F.  hiuk 
perhaps  from  O.  H,  G.  "hapja.  a  sickle  (G.  Hippe),  ral 
than  from  O.  H.  G.   "hakka,  M.  H.  G.    iiach,  an 
Hippe   in  Kluge,  and  happa   in  Schade,     Hence  also 

0.  F.  hacher,  to  cut,  E.  hatch  (to  engrave  with  croBS-lii 
and  with  a  change  from  ch   to  the  sound  of  sh,  we  hM 

F.  /lacher.  E.  hash.  E.  haughty,  M.  E.  and  A.  F.  hi 
is  formed  (with  suffix  -ein,  F.  -aia,  L.  -anus)  from  O.  F, 
hall,  high ;  this  is  from  Lat.  allum,  high,  and  the  introductj) 
of  the  h  into  the  F.  word  is  very  remarkable ;  we  can 
suppose  that  it  was  associated  with  the  O.  II.  G.  hSh  (G. 
higii.     The  E.  h^  is  spell  houie   in   Will,    of  Wadinj 

1.  J451,  answering  to  F.  Iioiie  ;  from  O.  H.  G.  hauwS,  howa,  a 
hoe  (G.  Haue) ;  from  O.  H.  G.  houwan  l^hauen),  cognate  with 
£.  hew;  thu&  ihe  sense  is  ■  hewer  '  or  '  cutter.' 
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r*  is  peculiar,  and  must  be 
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§  146.     Historr  of  O-. 

development  of  g  before  t 
treated  separately. 

Jnilially.  Ga.  The  Lat.^  was  always  pronounced  as  E. 
g  mgali,  even  when  e  or  i  followed.  But  it  seldom  rensains 
in  modem  F.  Most  words  which  in  F,  begin  with  ga  either 
come  from  L.  ca  or  ua  (wa)  or  are  of  learned  or  foreign  origin. 
The  regular  change  is  from  \..ga  to  O.  F.  or  A.  F,  ta=/<7  (wilh 
£.  sound  of_;'),  and  then  to  F.yn.  Thus  L.^nwrf/a,  which  was 
treated  as  a  fern,  sing,  instead  of  a  nom.  pi.,  became  A.  F. 
wie-^j<n€,  'E.jqy  {F.Joie). 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  very  few  native  E.  words 
begin  wiih  J;  but  many  are  of  F.  origin.  Amongst  the 
vords  borrowed  from  F,  are  jacinth,  jacktt,  jamh  (of  a 
door),  J^ngl'.  jivr  (va^c),  Jargoncllf,  jasfur,  jaundice,  jaunty, 
jasehn,  jay.  jealous,  jelly,  jennet,  jeopardy,  jesses,  jest,  jrt,  v.,  jet. 
fh.  (black  mineral),  jetsam,  jetty,  /at',  jnvrl,  &c.  Many  of 
these  appear  in  A.  F.,  as  might  be  expected,  /ami  is  from 
I^tc  LaL  gamba,  the  leg;  but  even  this  is  voiced  from 
ui  earlier  eamba.  The  ace.  cambas  occurs  in  a  text  printed 
in  Cockayne's  AS.  Leechdoms,  vol-  i.  p.  bcxi,  with  the 
A.  S,  gloss  homme,  i.e.  the  hams,  above  it ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
£.  \am  is  the  cognate  word. 

Some  words  of  G.  origin  may  be  noted  here.  The  O.  H.  G. 
garto,  a  garden,  lit,  '  yard,'  had  the  gen.  and  dat.  gartin, 
ace.  gallon ;  the  corresponding  Prankish  forms '  must  have 
bed)  'gardo,  'gardin,  *gardon ;  of  which  'gardin  was  Latin- 
iBcd  as  gardinum  (ace).  Hence  A.  F.  gardin,  E.  garden. 
The  O.  H.  G.  geh,  yellow,  cognate  with  E.  yellmv,  stem 
I  galw;  is  almost  certainly  the  origin  of  the  Late  L.  galius, 
I  jellow,  galiinus.  yellowish.  From  gall-anum,  galbinum,  was 
formed  O.  F.  jalne,  jaune,  whence  O.  V.jaiinisse.  IL.  jaundice. 

'  The  FtinkUli  lono*  go  h«ek  to  the  fifth  century,  and  therefore 
addum   eiLibil    '(be  Mcoad   sotmd-shifting ' ;   mc  iuI.   L   %    113,   |i. 
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with  escrescent  d,  lit.  'yellowness.'    For  further  examptes, 
see  under  W  (§  i6i). 

Go,  Gu.  The  g  here  keeps  its  sound,  L.  gi 
gudgeon  (rrom  Gk.  nu^i&t),  became  gohyontm,  F,  gou 
(f  O.  F. go/on),  M,  K.goiene {=gojone),'E. gudgeon.  l^.guihtm, 
O.  F.gous/,  F.goU/;  cf.  E.  haul  go&l,  high  flavour,  written 
hogoo  by  Skinner  (1671),  who  says  it  was  a  newly  borrowed 
term.  L.  gulta^  a  drop  (Ita!.  gotta,  a  drop,  also  the  gout), 
A.  F.  gute,  M.  E.  gmte.  E.  gout  (F.  goutk).  L.  gu!a,  the 
throat ;  Low  Lat.  galas,  ace.  pi.,  used  to  denote  skins  dyed 
red  (Ducange),  and  afterwards  used  to  signify  '  red ' ;  A.  F. 
guUs,gouks,  E.  gules,  red  (in  heraldry ;  cf.  F.  gueuie,  guattn). 
It  is  said  to  refer  to  the  dab  of  red  indicating  the  open 
mouth  of  the  heraldic  lion.     L.  guhtrnare,  A.  F.  governrr,  E. 


Ge,  Gi.  Here  g  sometimes  remains  in  writing,  but  the 
O,  F.,  A.  F.,  and  E.  g  has  the  sound  of  the  E.  J;  and 
F.  g  has  the  sound  of  F.  /  Cf.  E,  gentle,  gender,  with 
F.  gentil,  gendre.  The  M.  E.  gtnii!  has  split  into  two 
distinct  forms,  according  to  the  accent,  viz.  gentle  and 
genteel.  The  latter  is  valuable  as  showing  a  survival  of 
the  old  pronunciation  of  E.  i.  The  O,  F.  gehe,  Tudor 
E.  gelly,  from  Lat.  gelalam,  congealed,  is  now  spelt  Jelly. 
So  also  L,  gesta,  A.  F.  geste,  a  story,  E.  j'esl.  But  E.  J 
commonly  arises  from  L,  »*;  see  the  history  of  T  (§  158). 

L.giganiem,  O.  F.  giant,  M.  E.  geaiml,  F,.giant;  where  the 
f  is  restored,  to  look  more  like  Latin.  We  aJready  find 
the  form  gyaunl  in  Langtoft,  i.  190.  L.  gigeriutn,  sing,  of 
gigeria,  the  cooked  entrails  of  poultry,  O.  T.gezier  {V.g/sier), 
M.  E.  giser ;  hence  E.  giisard,  with  excrescent  d,  and 
abnormally  pronounced  with  an  unoriginal  hard  g. 

Medially.  Ge.  Between  two  vowels,  g  (in  ga)  becomea_>', 
which  adds  /  to  the  preceding  vowel ;  as  in  L.  paganum,  F. 
paieti ;  cf.  A.  F.  pamime,  heathen  lands,  lit.  '  paganism,' 
whence  E.  paynim,  with  a  change  of  sense.     From  O.  H.  (J 
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lo  be  powerful  (cf.  E.  may)  was  rormed  O.  F.  '  dts- 
maj/rr,  E.  dismay,  parallel  to  O.  F.  tsmaytr,  with  the  same 
sense,  but  with  theprefii  ei-  (L,  ex)  for  dts-  (L.  rf<i-).  After 
A  consonant,  -^ii-  (if  accented)  becomes  -fiV-,  whilst  £nat  -ga 

^  becomes  -gt ;  as  in  Low  L.  'adrngare,  to  bring  into  a  ring  or 
nnk,  fonned  from  L.  ad  and  O,  H.  G.  hring,  a  ring,  giving 
O.  F,  arengier,  A.F.  arcngtr.  E.  arrange.  So  also  O.  H.  G, 
ktriherga,  a  harbour,  becomes  O.  F.  herbtrgt,  F.  auberge. 

Ge,  Oi.  Before  an  accented  syllable,  ge  becomes  yt. 
written  i>,  as  in  L.  magislrum,  folk-Laiin  magei/rum,  O.F. 
maitslrt.  In  the  fem.  form  mageslrissa^  there  was  less  accent 
on  the^r,  and  the  t  disappeared,  leaving  O.  F.  tnaislresse,  F. 
maitrtsse.     This  gave  rise  to  a  corresponding  masculine,  viz. 

0.  F.  maiilre  (used  instead  of  naieslre),  which  is  the  real 
cirigin  of  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  maisirt,  E.  master. 

Aficr  an  accented  vowel,  ge  and  gi  disappear,  leaving 
an  epenthetic  i  as  their  trace ;  as  in  L.  regem.  A,  F.  m,  a  king 
(F.  Toi) !  L.  Ugim,  A.  F.  lei,  M.  E.  lay,  law,  in  Chaucer  {Cant. 
Talcs,  Group  F,  L  i8).  So  L.  fragiUm.  O.  F.  frailt,  E. 
fraii.  Exceptions  occur  in  learned  words,  as  in  E.  legend, 
mage,  page  (of  a  book) ;    so  also  virgin. 

After  a  vowel,  and  before  a  consonant,  g  becomes  y,  i. 
Thus  L.  itUegrum  became  O.  F.  enlir  (for  'enlie-ir,  see  Table, 

1.  3,  coll  1 ,  5),  M.  E.  enlyr  ( =  entir),  E.  entire ;  the  F.  enlier 
(according  to  Scbwan)  is  due  lo  an  alteration  of  the  suffix 

■  ,by  tnalogy  with  other  words,     Low  Lat.  bragire,  to  bray, 
1^,  iraire,  £.  bray. 

I     Ctal  takes  in  F.  the  sound  of  ny,  which  is  indicated  by 
'  writing  ign;  in  E.  the  gn  is  commonly  pronounced  as  a 

simple  It,  tliough  the  symbol  remains  in  writing.     Thus  L. 

dignare,  folk-L.  degnare,  A.  F.  deigner,  E.  da'gn.     Low  L.  in- 

ttgHa{m),  a  standard  (for  L,  insigne),  A.  F.  and  F.  enseigne. 

E.  auign ;   where   -sign   is  assimilated  to   L.   signum.     L. 

ftmgmttm,  F,  poignanl,  M.E.  painawtt,  E.  potgntaU,  now 
-,:inHiouDced  with  the  F.  sound  of  gn. 
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After  a  Latin  ng^  which  introduces  in  F.  a  preceding  i,  and 
before  r,  F.  inserts  an  excrescent  d,  whilst  the  g  is  dropped ;  as 
in  'L.plangere,  A.  Y.plaindre,  Y.,  plain,  corn-plain,  L.  iungere, 
A.  ¥,joindre,  E.  join ;  cf.  E.  rejoinder,  a  sb.  made  from  the 
infinitive  mood,  like  remainder,  aliainder. 

§  150.  History  of  GW.  Initial  gw  arose  from  O.  H.  G. 
w]  see  mider  W  (§  i6i).  The  Lat.  gw  was  written  gu. 
From  L.  lingua,  tongue,  was  formed  *  lingua-iicum,  whence 
A.  F.  and  M.  E.  langage,  and  with  later  insertion  of  u  (due 
to  L.  influence),  the  mod.  E.  language. 

§  151.  History  of  T.  IniHally,  L.  /  remains,  as  in  L. 
turrem,  A.  F.  lur,  tour^  M.E.  lour,  E.  lower. 

Medially  and  finally.  Between  two  vowels,  I  >  d>  $  {dh\ 
and  then  disappears ;  as  in  L.  armalam,  O.  F.  armet,  M.  E. 
armee,  E.  army ;  L.  gelaiam,  O.  F.  gelee,  E.  jelly,  L.  arma- 
turam,  O. F.  armeure,  later  armure,  by  loss  of  ^,  M.E. 
armure,  afterwards  turned  into  armour  by  analogy  with 
honour,  etc.  L.  virtulem,  A. F.  and  M.E.  vertu,  E.  virlue, 
L.  mulare,  O.  F.  ww^ir,  E.  »?««;,  to  change,  moult ;  whence  E. 
mews.  L.  rolundum,  O.  F.  ro(W^,  A.  F.  rund,  round,  E.  round. 
In  the  same  way  t>  d>d  (dh),  and  then  disappears  in  the 
combination  Ir,  as  in  1^,  pair  em,  O.  F.  /^^r^,  /^r^,  Y.pire ;  etc. 
Hence  L.  ilerare,  to  travel,  became  O.  F.  edrer,  errer, 
whence  A.  F.  erranl,  wandering,  E.  arranl  (with  ar  for  er\ 
T  remains  after  consonants,  as  in  pari,  port,  haste,  host. 

Tt  >  t;L,.  glutonem,  Low  L.  gluttoncm,  A.  F.  glutun,  glouton, 
E.  glutton.  So  also  Id  >  //,  or  /;  L.  nitidam,  nit' dam,  A.  F. 
«^//(f,  fem.;  E.  w^-jA  With  s ;  Is  was  written  z;  as  in  Ij.fortis, 
nom.,  O.  Y,forz,  Cf.  also  L.  ^/r'«j,  nom.,  A.  F.  yfg  i^^^fits), 
also  written  yf/2;  whence  E.  Fitz;  see  p.  229.  With 
n.  Tn  >  }pn  >  sn  >  n)  Low  L.  *  retina  (from  retinire,  to  re- 
strain), a  bridle,  A.  F.  r^j«^,  E.  rein.  Nt  sometimes  becomes 
nd\  A.  F.  merchaunt,  a  merchant;  w^rr^2««<//>^,  merchandise. 
Withm.  Tm  >  m  ;  as  in  L.  cBstimare,  0,F, esmer;  ad-cestimare, 
O.  F.  ai'smer,  M.  E.  aimen,  E.  ai'w.    With  L    Tl  >  II  >  l;z& 
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L.  Tolulare.  O.  F.  roUtr.  rnulrr,  E.  rail;  cf.  A.  F.  rolb. 
route,  s.,  a  roll.  Ll  >  ut,  as  in  L.  ahum,  F.  ^i/u/ ;  afler  u, 
ihe  /  may  disappear,  as  in  I,ow  L,  mullontm.  a  sheep.  A,  F, 
mullun,  moloim,  M.E.  molaun,  t'..  mutton.     See  5  '^O' 

5/  becomes  id  >  d  in  L.  subilaniium,  A.  F.  sodiin,  M.  E. 
■todein,  E.  sudden ;  see  p.  222, 

Ti.  7f'  (^)  between  two  vowels,  and  preceding  the  accenl, 
became  isi  (pronounced  iti),  later  is,  before  a,  or  iV  (pron.  t'z) 
before  0;  as  in  L.  pretiare,  O.  F.  preisier,  A.  F,  prriser, 
M.  E.  preisen,  E.  /irniVc ;  L.  poUontm^  A.  F.  poison,  E.  poison. 
So  also  L.  adrationart,  O.  F,  araisner ;  whence  (by  the  loss 
of  /  before  »)  A.F.  arainer,  E.  arraign  {with  inserted  jf). 
When  rt*  {/f)  twtween  two  vowels  (the  latter  being  a) 
ibilowed  the  acceni,  it  became  s  (written  as  t);  as  in  L. 
'oiiam,  A.  F.  grace,  E.  grace ;  L.  plaleam  >  platyam,  A.  F. 
E.  ^/flf< ;  L.  maleam  >  matyam,  A.  F.  jwai-^,  E.  mari-. 
The  suffix  -«r^  (=  eie)  was  later  written  -esse  phonetically ;  as 
O.F.  riciece,A.V.  richesse,  M.E.  richisse,  E.  riches.  If 
the  latter  vowel  is  o  or «.  //  becomes  s,  preceded  by  epenthetit 
■;  hence  L.  palatium,  O.  F.  palais.  A.  F.  paltis,  M.  E.  palms. 
E.  palate;  L.  prelium,  A.F,  //-«,  E.  /rirt.  Similarly 
A";    as  L.  angustia,  O.  F.  angoisse,  A.  F.  anguisse,  E. 

After  consonants  /  (with  j)  became  ts  (written  c,  s)  later  i 
(written  c.  f) ;  as  in  Low  L.  '  capiiarc  (for  L.  captarr),  0.  F. 
tAacitr,  A-  F.  cfiacer,  E.  cAw^.  So  also  Low  L.  wptia,  O.  F. 
A.  F.  »M>«,  ««■#,  E.  niece  ;  L.  redempiionem,  O.  F.  rHencon. 
raunsoH,  ranson,  E.  ransom  ;  Low  L.  *  Iractiare  (from  L. 
^.  trattus),  O.F.  trader.  F.  tracer.  E.  /raw;  Low  Lat. 
drteliare  (from  Lai.  directus),  O.  F.  drccitr,  F.  dresser,  E.  (fr«J  ; 
L./aetioHem,  A.  Y.faeoun  {=fasoun),  U-Y-fassoun,  fashion, 
.J£-  fashion ;  L.  tertium,  O.  F,  /(Vra,  A.  F.  (feminine)  /;>rci-, 
AiTc^  (the  third  canonical  hour) ;  L.  cadenliam,  O.  F". 
riA»)c^,  F.  c-iawrc,  E.  Manci-,  The  L.  suffix  -aticum  became 
^-adiyu,  *  -<i^tt,  -^r  (=  aj?)  ;  as  in  L.  aJaticum,  O.  F.  nA^f, 


^.iblloi 

^■The 
inO. 
(he  la 

^^k/;  hei 

Klriih. 

^^tngvi. 

Af 

(writi 
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A.  F.  iagt,  age,  E.  age  ;  L.  sihalicum,  O.  F.  sehage.  A,  F.  s 
vage,  savage,E. savage ;  L.*JiHgua/icum,O.F.  k«gitge,A.F.a 
M.  E.  langage,  now  altered  lo  E.  language  (with  «). 
E.  j/a^e,  0.  F.  eslagf,  answers  to  a  Low  L.  type  *siaiiaim,  i 
abidin g -place ;  from  s/are,  to  siand,  abide.     Note  also  r/K>^ 
rcAin  h.ptr/i'ra,  h.V.  percke,'E..ptrch;  l,.porticum,7.portM 

E.  porch. 
§  162.     History  of  D.    IniUally.  Initial  d  remains.  L.   { 

domina,  dom'na.  A.  F.  dame,  E.  i1^m«. 

Medially.  D  between  two  vowels  becomes  S  (dh),  and  then 
disappears.  L.  allaudare,  A.  F.  alawrr  {=aloucr),  E.  aJlaw, 
to  approve  of.  Low  L.  produm,  gain,  is  probably  allied  to  A.  F. 
pruisse  (for  *prudesse),  E.  firmveis ;  cf,  F.  prudt,  fern,  adj., 
'K.prude,  a.  L.  cadtnliam,  O.  F.  cki'ance,  F.  chance,  E.  chante. 
L.  crudflem,  O.  F.  rrxf/,  E.  crw/,  L.  fidelilalem,  A.  F.  y?li//f, 
^./eally,  L.  videre,  0.  F.  ivpir,  F.  iwr.  L.  Iradiliomm,  A.  F. 
traison,  Ireism,  treson,  M.E.  /r^jon,  E.  treason.  D  remains 
after  a  consonant,  as  in  L.  solidare=sel'dare,  to  strengthen. 

F.  soudfr,  M.  E.  souden,  to  confirm,  to  solder ;  the  final  -<■»■ 
in  E.  WrfCT-  is  due  lo  the  O.  F.  sb,  soudurt,  a  soldering,  orthe 
metal  used  in  soldering.  Cf.  '  Soldatura,  Anglicfe  sowdtrt  J ' 
Wright's  Vocab.,  ed.  Wulker,  6iz.  33.  Moreover,  the  mo^ 
E.  solder  is  spelt  with  a  restored  /,  which  is  not  pronDimcedt~] 

Finally.  Final  d  became,  in  O.F.,  voiceless  /,  so  thai  tl 
O.  F.  has  the  form  piel,  from  L.  ptdem.  Perhaps  the  final  J 
had  (he  sound  of  %  {dh).  L.  fidem  became  O.  F.  /eid,  i.i 
/n3,  afterwards  unvoiced  to  /eip  (feith),  as  in  M.  E.  JiliB^ 
E./a(VA  (cf.  A.  F./«*/,  Bestiary,  1313);  we  also  find  A.F.yl 
M.  E.  /ey,  \^let /ay. 

Hi.  Di  >  dy>  A.F.  J  {virT'meni,g), p. g.  J.  1..  diumaltm, 
A.  F.  iurnal,  E.  journal.  L.  asieJiart,  (assedyart),  lo  besiege, 
O.  F.  assegier,  M.  E.  assegen,  afterwards  altered  to  M.  E. 
besegen,  to  besiege.  L.  iudicare,  O.  F.  iugier.  A,  F,  iugtr^  ft 
M.  E.  iifgen,  F..  judge.  Low  L.  uadium  (=tciadium),  a  pledgi 
gage,  A.  F.  wage,gage,  E.  wage,  gage.     Sometimes  the  d  d 
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tbour>h  the  i  (or  a  trace  of  it)  remains;  as  in 
L.mviiiiam,A.F.enme{i=n),  M.lL.msyi.E.mvy;  h-radium, 
A.  V,  rat,  E.  rtjy;  F.  L.  di'meJium,  F.  demi  {i=ii),E.  i/emjl; 
L.  gaudia,  neut.  pi.  treated  as  a  fem.  sing.,  A.  F.  ioit,  E.  Joy  ; 

(Vpodjum,  A.  F.  fiui.  E.  pew.  The  A.  F. glaive,  E.g!aive,  from 
L.  gladium,  a  sword,  is  irregular  (the  regular  form  would  be 
glai,  as  in  Mor-gtay,  the  name  of  ihe  sword  of  Sir  Bevis  of 
Hampton);  perhaps ^/a/w  stands  for ^/a/Sr,  the  rf  becoming 
t  (dh),  and  then  v,  by  substituiion. 
Ndi>  nj  (written  n^ ) ;  F.  L.  vrndicare,  O.  F,  vengicr,  F. 
vti^(r\  cf.  E.  a-venge,  vengeanct. 

§  183.  History  of  IT.     N  usually  remains,  and  is  some- 
rvtm,  F.  m/,  a  ship,  also  nave  of  a 
,  A.  F.  soun,  M.  E.  soun,  E.  sound, 
1,  A.  F.  corounf,  M.  E.  coroune, 
L,  bonam,  F.  bonne. 
cofinum.   O.  F.  co/re,  M.  E.  eo/re, 
m,  F.  ordre,  E,  order.     Finally,  r  >  m  in  I.. 
ni,  E.  venom  ;  cf.  F.  venin.    N  is  lost  in  the 


limes  written  double. 
church,  E.  naT€.  L. 
with  excrescent  j/.  I 
erount,  E.  trawn  ;  F. 

N  becomes  r  in   L. 
'E..fiifftr;  l,.ordi. 
vaenum,  O.  F.  7'i 


combination  rmn ;  as  in  L.  Itrmmum,  lerm'num,  A.  F.  and 
M.  E.  ferm,  E.  term ;  L.  carminare,  earm'mre,  O.  F.  eharmer, 
£.  fkarm. 

With  r.  N'r  becomes  ndr,  wilh  excrescent  (/;  L,  lenerum, 
F.  lendre,  E.  tender. 

With  B.  Ni  becomes  s,  the  n  being  dropped  ;  L.  spottmm, 
A.  V.tiptiu,  espouse,  E.  j/oimh  ;  L.pensare,  A.  F.priser,  V..peise 
(Shakespeare),  later  O.  F.poiser,  E. poise;  L.pmsum,  A.F.peis, 
Uter  O.  F.  pais  (F.  ^/A),  whence  A.  F.  aveir  depeis,  O.  F.  avoir 
dt pots,  lit.  'goods  of  weight,*  now  corrupted  to  avoirdupois  ; 
L.  monsirarf,  to  show,  O.F.  mostrer,  mouslrer,  whence  the 
fem,  verbal  sb.  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  moustrr,  a  show,  pattern, 
E.  miislfr,  in  llie  phr.  *  lo  pass  muster' ;  Low  L.  'mansionala, 
mamnada  (Ducange),  a  household,  O.  F.  maisnee,  A.  F.  maisnee, 
mtmi,  M.  E.  meini.  mey'iee,  a  household,  company,  retinue 
I  (obsolete);  heaQtE.  mcniii!,F. manage.     'I'h^  E. custom,  A.F. 
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tuslume,  eouslumt,  answers  to  a  Low  Lat.  Ij'pe  *comuelumina, 
which  seems  to  ha.ve  been  substituted  for  L.  eonsueiudinem. 

With  L  A';  {ny).  AVusually  becomes  the  liquid  ny  {Spau.  fl, 
Ital.  gn),  written  both  as  ign  and  as^n ;  as  in  L.  unionrm,  O.  F. 
aigrtoun  (Littr^),  E,  onion,  wilh  palatalised  ni  (=«>■).  Bat 
English  also  has  simple  n ;  as  in  L.  virtta  (=vinia),  A.  K 
vigne,  E.  vine ;  and  in  E.  company. 

Ay  also  becomes  nj  (written  itg),  later  mh  (F.  ngi) ',  as  bt 
L.  fxlraneum  {^exlranyum),  A.  F.  tstrange,  E.  slrange;  Z»>i 
granca  {=gTanya),  A.  V .  grange^'E.  grange,  a  bam,  a  grange^' 
1  think  it  probable  that  the  former  element  in  linsey-woollty 
represents  linsAey,  put  for  F.  Ab^^,- linen,  from  L.  lineum. 

Mni  becomes  E.  nj  (written  ng  or  nge) ;  as  in  Low  L. 
dominionem,  A.  F.  dongon  {with  ^=y),  M.  E.  dongeon,  E, 
dungeon,  also  donjon,  properly  the  '  keep-tower  '  of  a  castle  ; 
L.  calumnia,    O.  F.    chalonge,    A.  F.    chalange,    ehalaige,   E. 

$  ie4.  History  of  P.     Inilially.     Initial  /  remains,  as 
L.  /arc m,  A.  F.  per,  E.  /rrr. 

Medially.     Between  two  vowels  p  first  becomes  b,  and 
then  shifted  to  v.     Low  L.  arripare,  *arriiare,  to  come  to 
shore  (from  L.  n/o),  F.  arriver,  F..  ornii^  ;  L.  capillum,  baJTi 
O.  F.  chevel,  whence  M.  E,  dis-chrveli,   witli   hair  hanging 
down  (Chaucer,  C.  T,  683),  E.  dishevelled;    L.  capitaneum, 
A.  F.  and  M.  E.  chevelain,  E.  chieftain.     L.  cBmlipalum,  O.  F. 
fostrvf,  E.  (oslive  (see  Mr.  Nicol's  note  in  the  Supp.  to  my 
Dictionary).     Horning  saj's  that  llie  F.  /  between  two  voi 
must  be  due  to   a  Lat.  pp ;    thus  E.  chapel,  A.  F.  cho^ 
must  be    from  Low  L.  cappella   (and,  in  fact,  cappeila 
occurs). 

P  between  consonants  disappears ;  as  in  L.  eompulart^^ 
eomp'lare,  A.  F.  counter,  E.  count  (F.  center,  doublet  dl 
compter) ;    L.  hospilem,  tiosp'tem,  A.  F.  oitc,  M.  F,  oste,  hostr, 

E.  hott,  an  enlertainer ;   L.  hospitale,  A.F.  Aof/i-/.  E.  Am/c/,  and 

F.  ^/c/,  E.  Aoii^i.    Similarly,  L.  hispidosum,  roughish,  pro- 


I 
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I  duced  O.  F.  hitdeus.  A.  F,  hidus,  hidous,  M.E,  hidous,  now 
I  Altered  lo  hideous,  like  pilrout  for  AI.  E.  pilous.  E.  sturdy, 
I  O.  F.  tstourdi,  orig.  '  amazed,'  is  the  pp.  of  O,  F.  fstourdir,  to 
I  amane,  referred  by  Diez  to  Low  L.  'tx/orptdirr,  to  make 

torpid ;  but  this  solution  of  the  word  is  very  douhtful;  see 
,   Slordire  in  the  Appendix  to  the  5th  edition. 

After  a  consonant,/  remains;  as  in  L.  ctiaplium  {itom  Gk. 

cAn^),  a  blow,  Low  L.  cotapum=<oi'pum,  Y.  coup,  whence 

F.  couptr,  to  cut,  and  F.  and  £.  coupon  ;  L.  temptrart,  urn- 

f'rarr,  F.  lemprtr,  E.  temper,  tumper. 

■  Pt.  P  disappears  in  // ;  as  in  L,  ruplam.  a  broken  way, 
a  small  troop,  a  defeat,  F.  roult,  £.  rou/e,  and  roul;  also 
O.  F.  role,  E.  role.  L.  capitaU,  cap'tak,  O.  F.  ehetel.  but  the 
A.  F.  has  chatei,  E.  chall<![s).  Low  L.  accapiare.  O.  F.  acheter, 
but  the  early  A.  F,  (probably  the  Picard)  form  was  acaler,  to 
buy ;  hence  M.  E.  acale,  purchase  (Chaucer  C.  T.  57 1,  in  the 
Cambridge  MS.),  whence  E.  cate,  caler,  taterer,  by  loss  of 
initial  a.  L.  eapHvum,  captive,  produced  an  abnormal  O.  F. 
form  ehailif  (instead  of  ehelif),  corresponding  to  A.  F.  (or 
Picard)  cailif,  weak,  miserable,  E.  caitiff. 

Pd.  P  disappears  '\a  p4\  as  in  L.  tepidum,  Itp'dum, 
V.  mde,  tepid. 

kPr  >  vr.  L.  separari,  sep'rart,  F.  sevrer,  E.  sever ;  Low 
L,  tapronem  (see  Brachel),  F.  ehevron,  E.  chevron  \  L.  operam. 
O.  F-  eevre,  F.  auvre,  whence  E.  and  F.  manauvre.  from 
moKit'eptra  (cf.  inure,  manure  in  my  Dictionary)  ;  L.  dtcipert, 
Aeip're,  A.  F.  deeeivre,  E.  deceive  (cf.  receive,  conceive, 
fnttive). 
H  remains;  aa  in  L.  cefulam.  F.  rwi/A-, 
fepulum,  A.  F.  /w//f .  E.  people. 

Pa  >  w,  by  assimilation  (§  163),  as  in  L,  capsa 
tkasse,  E.  chase,  as  a  technical  term  in  printing. 

Finally.  P  is  dropped  in  ps,  after  a  consonant ;  as  in  L. 
|.«r/«,  O.F.  cars,  A.F.  «rj.  M.  E.  cars,  E.  corjc;  cf.  F. 
|<ff7ft  whence  E.  corpse  and  corps ;  L.  tea^us,  O.F.  /«w,  E. 


.«;./.;    L. 


ra,  O.  F. 
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tense^  s.    Final  /  becomes^ ;  L.  caputs  O.  F.  chiefs  A.  F.  chiefs 
chef,  E.  chief. 

Pi  i^py\  Ply  after  an  accented  syllable,  becomes  ch ;  as 
in  L.  appropiare,  to  draw  near  to,  A.  F.  aprochier,  E.  approach. 
Hence  E.  reproach  answers  to  Low  Lat.  *repropiare.  We 
also  find  pt  >  tf  m  O.  H.  G.  chupphd,  chuppd  (Low  Lat. 
cofia,  cofeay  etc.),  a  cap  worn  under  a  helmet,  O.F.  coiffe, 
E.  coif\  for  the  O.  H.  G.  chttpphd  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  form  *kuphja  (indeed,  Low  L.  cuphia  actually  occurs), 
and  this  is  for  Low  Lat.  *cuppia'=*cuppea,  from  L.  cuppa,  a 
cup.     Cf.  F.  hache  <  O.  H.  G.  *hapja,  sickle  (p.  210). 

The  A.  F.  sage,  E.  sage,  answers  to  a  Low  Lat.  *  sodium 
(Span,  sadio)  rather  than  to  Lat.  sapium.  Perhaps,  in  the 
same  way,  the  pi  preceding  the  accent  in  L.  pipionem  may 
have  been  voiced  to  bi  {pibionem)  ;  cf.  F.  pigeon,  E.  pigeon. 
It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  E.  widgeon,  which  would  answer 
in  the  same  way  to  Lat.  uipionem,  a  kind  of  small  crane,  in 
Pliny. 

§  166.  History  of  F.  Initially,  Initial  /*  remains,  as  in 
la.florem,  A.  Y,  flour,  ^,fl^ur,  flower,  /'also  represents  the 
Gk.  ph,  as  in  \a,  phantasma  (=Gk.  (pdyraa-fia),  O.  F.fanlosme, 
in  which  s  before  m  became  silent,  M.  'E.fan/ome,  F.,  phantom 
(with  Gk,  ph  restored).  But  in  the  Low  L.  colaphum  (Gk. 
iciJXa0of),  the/^  was  reduced  to/,  whence  O.  F.  colp,  F.  coup. 
The  Gk.  Kofpipos,  a  basket,  was  borrowed  as  L.  cophinus ;  the 
ace.  cophinum  became,  regularly,  O.  F.  cofre,  M.  E.  cqfre, 
E.  coffer,  but  was  also  exactly  copied,  as  a  learned  form,  in 
O.F.  and  M.  E.  cofin,  E.  coffin. 

History  of  V.     See  under  W  (§  161). 

§  166.  History  of  B.  Initially.  Initial  b  remains,  as  in 
L.  bibere,,  A.  F.  beivre,  to  drink ;  whence  prov.  E.  bever,  a 
drink,  repast,  and  E.  beverage. 

Medially.  B  between  two  vowels  becomes  v;  as  in 
L.  taberna,  F.  taverne,  E.  tavern  ;  L.  debere,  O.  F.  deveir,  later 
devoir,  to  owe ;  M.  E.  devoir,  duty,  cf.  E.  endeavour ;  Low 
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'  L.   caballum,   a  horse,   F.  chtval,  whence    O.  V.  diti'almt.  ■ 
E.  chivalry ;  L,  prohare,  A.  F.  provtr,  E.  pravt. 

B  is  someiimes  lost  in  difficult  consonantal  combinations. 
Thus  L-  ambos  became  O.  F.  amts,  both,  M.  E.  ama  in  the 
phrase  ames  as,  both  aces,  double  aces,  in  dice-play.  So 
also  Low  L.  galbmiim,  gal{i)'nuni,  gave  O,  F.  jaune ;  cf. 
Y..jaMi»die«.     L.  absolviil,  may  he  absolve,  O.  F.  aioile,  assoi/e, 

I  E.  atwt/. 

I       BL     The  combinalion  ai'/  remains  in  '  learned  '  worrls  ;  as 

I  in  X-fabuiam.  Y./ablt.  ^.fabU ;  L.  labulam,  F.  lablt,  E.  lablr. 
But,  in  Kolk-Laiin,  tabula  became  'lav'la,  'laula,  whence 
0- F,  iolr,  a  table,  as  the  'popular'  form.  Hence  was 
borrowed  the  Bret,  dot,  a  table,  occurring  in  the  compound 
dei-men,  i.e.  a  stone  table',  which  has  been  adopted  by  £. 
from  the  Breton  word. 

So  also  in  the  word  parabolam,  the  b  passed  into  v.  and 
was  then  vocalised,  aa  becoming  o ;  hence  O.  F.  paroh, 
E.  parole  ;  the  learned  forms  being  O.  F.  and  M.  E.  paraboU, 
"S^parabU.  The  \trh  parauldrf  regularly  became  parUr; 
whence  E.  parley,  parliamenl.  F.  double,  E.  doubk,  are  from 
a  Low  L.  dublum,  substituted  for  L.  duplum. 

Br.  Br  Uike  pr')  >  vr.  L.  delibtrart,  O.F.  delivrer. 
A.F.  deliverer,  E.  deliver;  L.  bihere,  A.F.  beii're,  prov.  E. 
JRvr  (as  above).  So  also  L.  dtscrihere,  O.  F.  deurivre,  M.E. 
darrivtn,  to  describe ;  but  the  infin.  also  took  the  shortened 
form  deserire,  whence  M.  E.  descrien,  E.  descry.  \..fahricare 
became,  rej^larly,  F.  L.  '/avrcare,  bul,  as  this  was  unpro- 
nonnceable,  vr  >  ur  >  o;  hence  O.  T.  forger,  ¥..  forge.     Cf. 

Iparcte  above. 
Bb.  Rb  either  remains  {after  the  accent),  or  becomes  rv 
(btfort  il),  L.  barba,  F.  barbe ;  whence  O.  F,  barbour,  M.  E. 
iarbovr,  E.  barber;  L.  herba.  F.  herbe,  E.  herb.  Also  L. 
Verhetiam,  O.  F.  and  M.  E.  venririe,  E.  vervain  ;  L.  mirabilia. 
11  in  eisl-vatn. 
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neut.  pi.  treated   as  fem.  sing.,  O.F.  and  M.£.  mervdlle^ 

E.  marvel. 

Bt.  Bt  >  bd>  </,  after  the  accent ;  but  it  becomes  either 
d  oi  t  when  it  precedes  the  same.  L.  male  habihim  became 
mataUtum,  moTaVdum,  O.  F.  malade ;  hence  O.  F.  and  M.  E. 
maladie,  E.  malady,  L.  subitaneum  {sub^lanyum\  O.F. 
soudatn,  A.  F.  sudet'n,  M.  E.  sodein^  E.  sudden,  L.  dubitare^ 
O.  F.  and  A.  F.  douUr,  E.  douht^  with  unnecessary  insertion 
of  an  unpronounced  h,  L.  subtilem,  O.  F.  soutil^  A.  F.  sutil^ 
M.  E.  sotil,  sotel ;  E.  subtle^  with  *  Latin  '  spelling,  though  pro- 
nounced (scet'l),  with  (oe) = » in  but.  Exceptional  is  L.  debilam, 
whence  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  delle,  E.  debt. 

Bi  {by).  Bz=.by>g{e).  L.  sapium,  wise,  became  Low  L. 
*  sabi'um  (Span,  sabt'o),  whence  A.  F.  sage,  E.  sage.  L. 
rubeum  {rubyum),  F.  and  E.  rouge  \  L.  rabiem,  F.  rage,  E. 
rage.  Late  L.  cambiare^  O.  F.  changier^  A.  F.  chaunger^ 
M.  E.  chaungen^  E.  change.  O.  H.  G.  /w^a  (G.  Laube)^  a 
portico,  entrance-hall,  was  Latinised  as  laubia,  whence  O.  F. 
and  A.  F.  loge,  M.  E.  loge,  E.  A?fl^^ ;  cf.  E.  lobby.     Similarly, 

F.  longe,  the  loin,  answers  to  Low  L.  fem.  *  lumbea,  formed 
from  L.  lumbus ;  the  E.  loin  answers  to  the  variant  seen  in 
O.  F.  logne,  loigne,  Walloon  logne  (see  Littre). 

§  167.  History  of  M.  Initially.  Initial  m  usually 
remains  ;  L.  membrum,  F.  membre,  E.  member.  But  in  a  few- 
cases  it  changes  to  «,  as  in  L.  mappam^  a  cloth,  whence  O.  F. 
mappemonde  (see  Cotgrave),  M.  E.  mappemounde  (Gower) 
<  L.  mappa  mundi,  map  of  the  world,  E.  map^  mop ' ;  also, 
with  change  of  m  to  «,  O.  F.  nappe,  a  cloth,  M.  E.  napekin 
(with  E.  suffix  -kin).  Again,  the  L.  matta  gave  both  A.  S. 
meattay  E.  mat,  and  O.  F.  nate,  F.  «<7//^. 

Ml,  mr.  An  excrescent  b  is  developed  between  m  and  /, 
and  between  m  and  r.     Even  in  late  Latin  we  find  cumbrum 

*  Torriano*s  Ital.  Diet.,  1680,  has:  '  Pannatore,  a  manikin,  a  map  of 
clonts  or  rags  to  nib  or  cleanse  withal.*  Cf — '  Not  snch  maps  as  }  ou 
wash  houses  with ' ;  Middleton,  Sp<m.  Gipsy ^  IL  a. 
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for  eumulum,  a  heap ;  hence  O.  F.  combrer,  lo  hinder.  M.  E, 
tembren,  E.  cumber.  L.  kumihm  {humlem\,  O.  F.  humhle, 
A,F.  umbh,  E.  humblt;  L.  iremulare,  F.  trcmbltr,  E.  trtmbli', 
L.  camnram,  A.  F.  ehambre,  E.  chamber.  Rmr  >  rir ;  L. 
marmortm.  F.  marbre,  M.  E.  marbn  ;  the  change  from  marbre 
lo  marble  is  English. 

Mt  >  h/.  L.  comiitm,  A.  F.  counh.  E.  count;  L.  domilare, 
O-F.  dmter,  A. F,  dtinftr.'E.  daunt;  L,  computart,  com{p)'- 
fare,  A.  F.  counlen,  V..  count,  douljlet  o(  c ampule. 

Final.  Noie  that  the  Latin  m  final  was  dropped  in  follt- 
coramon  s[>eech  :  we  even  find  t^iw  for  vinum,  elc. 
plions.  Hence  ihe  final  m  of  the  Lat.  accusative: 
!ver  appears  in  French',  and  even  the  preceding  vowel  is 
much  affected.  Thus  L.  -dm  >  -^,  as  in  /«»««,  F.  iune  ;  L. 
animam.  O.F.  awm^.  a/«c,  F.  rfme ;  whilst  the  suffixes  -em,  -urn 
disappear  altogether,  unless  an  ^  is  absolulely  required  (as 
in  L.  mcmbrum,  O.  F.  membre,  where  membr'  required  tlie  e 
in  O.  F.).  Cf.  I.,  parem,  O.  F.  ptr,  E.  petr ;  L.  punctum, 
Y.  point.  Y..  point. 

Hi  (me).  Mi  (my)  >nj,  written  ng  or  tige.  L.  eommealum 
{nmmiatum),  F.  cong/\  L,  vindemiam.  O.  F.  vendange,  altered 
In  M.  E,  to  venJage,  rindagt ;  mod.  E.  vintage. 

%  168.  History  of  T.  The  Lat.  initial  i  had  the  sound 
of  E.j" ;  cf  iugum  (^rtgum)  with  ^jioie.  But.  in  folk-Latin, 
pronounced  as  i^-,  which  easily  passed  into  E./;  cf. 

dfio,Jew\  and,  at  a  slill  later  time,  the  V.  j  passed  from 
sound  of  E.y(j)  to  that  of  Y.j  (Tih).     Thus,  whilst  the 

aigum  has  become  F.  joug,  the  L.  diurnum  has  become 
Kjour.  Similarly,  ihe  Y.jusque  is  derived  from  L.  de  u^que 
{=d)uiqut).  The  Gk.  f,  written  as  s  in  Latin,  was  also 
understood  as  having  the  sound  of  dy  (cf  E.  d{y)  in  dnv) ; 
this  explains  why  I^t.  diabolus  is  sometimes  spell  aabo/us\ 


'  Nor  In  any  other  1 

For.  m'miD,  Walla  cbian 

'  II  ia  ipctt  laiufHS  ii 


omuicc  language .   cf.   Ilal.  and  S|ian,   : 

I'inii,  Roraansch  t'lH. 

the  Kuihworlti  MS. ;  Luke  iii.  g. 
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and  why  the  L.  selcsum  (rrom  Gk.  (i7Xot,  teal)  \x 
jalous,  A.  F.  gelus,  M.  E.  gilus  (Ancren  Riwic, 
jealous.  At  a  later  lime,  ihe  Grxco-Lalin  s  became  F.  t, 
as  in  F.  s^k,  E.  stai.  The  Lai.  Hieronymum  lost  its  aapiiatc^ 
so  that  Hi  was  treated  like  i;  hence  O.  F.  Itrome  (with 
/=E./),  £./,«»,. 

Other  examples  :  L.  iaetart,  O.  F.  ^f/^',  M.  E.  htUn  {with 
/=;■).  F,.y>/.  The  symbol  y  does  not  really  occur  in  O.  F.  or 
M.  E.;  we  can  only  tell  that  the  i  (often  written  as  a  capital 
/)  has  the  consonantal  sotmd  by  its  position.  But  editors 
usually  printy  for  the  c  of  the  MSS.  wherever  they  wish  to  do  so. 
L.  ioeum.  O.  F.  ten  (=jeu),  A.  F.  ieu,  leo  {=jeu,jeo) ;  whence 
A.  F.  ieuparlie,  ieopartie,  iupardie,  M.  E.  I'eopardu,  from  Lai. 
ioaim  partitum,  a  divided  game,  Y..jiopardy.  The  E.  spelling 
with  to  is  due  to  A.  F. ;  the  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  suffixed  t  was 
a  later  addition,  since  the  L.  partitum  could  only  give  a 
dissyllabic /ar/i',  The  added  e  is  due  to  analogy  with  words 
like  mvi't^  Idosi-e.  Gk.  ydxu^oi,  L.  hyacmlhum  {htacinlum), 
O.  F.  iacint  (with  i*=E.y),  M.  E.  lacinte,  ^.jaa'iith,  a  doublet 
of  hyacinth.  L.  iaspidtm,  O.  F.  iaspt,  also  iaspre,  with  added 
r,    M.  E.   latpre,   E.  jatptr.     L.  ivngcre,    0.  F.   ioindre,  E. 

Medially  and  finally.  In  Other  posirions,  the  y-sound 
becomes  /;    as   in    L,  Maium    {=A/aynm),  May,   F,  Jifai, 

E,  .^/iy ;  L.  maior  {=.fnayor),  O.  F.  maire,  AL  E.  maire,  now 
spelt  mayor. 

The  reader  should  also  notice  the  great  numHer  of  in- 
stances, in  the  foregoing  examples  and  elsewhere,  in  which  ao 
i  or  an  e  immediately  preceding  another  vowel  passes  into  the 
sound  of  J"  and  produces  various  palatalised  letters,  or  else 
introduces  the  vowel  i  in  the  preceding  syllable,  Cf.  L. 
habtB=hahyo,  becoming  (A)a(i)_>'(o),  i.  e.  F.  ai,  with  loss  oik, 
b,  and  0 ;  L.  rabiern-=rabytm,  F.  rage,  L.  $iipiam^=sapyam, 

F.  iache  ;  L.  radium=radyum=ra{d)y{um),  F.  rai;  L.  patio- 
n  =pclyoKtm,  F.  poison  ;    L.  mantiontm  =  ma{ 
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iP.  mauM ;  L.  fxagium^exa{g)y{um),  F.  euai.  E,  tssay  \ 
\^/ani(ia —family ti,  V./amilU;  L.  var{um=vary{um),  O.  F. 
voir,  ¥..vair  (in    heralilry);    L.  iomniiim=to{m)ny[um),  F. 


{  199.    History  of  B.    Inilialfy.    Initial  /- 
in  L.  ralionim.  V.  rai'son,  A.  F.  raisaim,  rtiioun,  resoun,  M.  E, 

Medi'i/ly.  R  between  two  vowels  usually  remains  unaltered; 
in  L.  oriilianem.  F.  oraison,  E.  6rison,  with  weakening  of 
second  syllable,  due  to  change  of  acceni.  But  r  readily 
passes  into  /,  especially  by  dissimilation ;  that  is,  in  order 
lo  avnd  a  repetition  of  it  in  the  same  word.  In  this 
way,  Low  \j.  paravcredum  gives  A.  F./>alf/r(i  (Jot  *  part/rti). 
E,fiai/rfy;  and  1,. ptregrinum  gives  O.V. ptlerin  (for  'ptre- 
^£)n'n),  a  pilgrim,  The  E.  pilgrim  (for  filgrin)  retains  the 
g,  and  is  therefore  not  borrowed  from  French.  We  also 
find  O.  H.  G.  pilgrim,  O.  Friesic  pilfgrim,  Icel.  pSlagrlmr  ; 
and  as  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  should  have  borrowed  the 
vord  from  0.  H.  G^  it  is  probable  thai  all  these  forms  were 
borrowed  alike  from  Ital,  ptlltgrino,  owing  10  the  frequency 
of  pilgrimages  lo  Rome,  In  mod.  F.  (Parisian),  r  has  become 
*  in  ehatse,  formerly  ehaire ;  E.  thaiif  is  borrowed  from  this 
Ule  form,  whilst  O.F.  ehaiire,  ehaire,  L.  cathtdram,  is  pre- 
terved  in  E.  ehair. 

R  sometimes  shifts  its  position  in  a  word  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner.  Thus  O.  F.  prtntt,  take  ye,  also  appears 
np*mex',  hence  the  E.  law-term  pernor,  a  receiver,  A.F. 
ftntaur  (B.  i.  ^2)=prm-our,  from  pretidr/,  L.  prendere  for 
prthmdert,  to  take,  O.  F.  grenicr,  a  garner,  from  L.  gra- 
narium.  also  appears  as  gemier,  A.  F.  gerner,  M.  E.  garner. 
E.  gamer.     Low  L.  *  lurbulare.  O,  F.  lorbUr,  also  Iroubler, 

trmtbtn.  Note  that  E.  follows  the  A.  F.  forms  adversarie. 
r,  ctCi  where  F.  has  advenaire,  gloire,  etc, 

S  sometimes  absorbs   the  preceding  vowel ;  as   in   L. 

'tettim.  F.  droit;  L.  dirccliare,  F.  drexter,  E.  dress.     The 
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curious  change  from  er  to  ar,  so  common  in  E.,  as  in 
parson  for  person^  is  found  in  F.  also.  Thus  Rutebuef  rimes 
large  with  sarge^  the  latter  being  put  for  sergiy  E.  serge 
(Schwan,  §  265).     See  vol.  i.  §  381. 

Br.  Double  r  remains,  or  is  reduced  (chiefly  at  the  end  of 
a  word)  to  single  r;  as  in  L.  ierra,  F.  ierre^  whence  E. 
terrier,  in  two  senses;  L.  carrum,  F.  char^  Northern  F. 
car,  as  well  as  Low  Lat,  carra,  fem.,  Northern  F.  (?)  and 
M.  E.  carre,  E.  car, 

R  is  sometimes  lost  before  s ;  probably  rs  became  ss,  and 
then  X.  Thus  L.  dorsum,  F.  dos,  the  back ;  cf.  E.  reredoSy 
where  rere  is  the  M.  E.  spelling  of  rear.  So  also  "L,  per  steam, 
pes  cam,  O.  F.  pesche,  in  which  the  s  also  became  silent  ; 
whence  M.  E.  peche  (Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  15),  E. 
peach  {^,piche). 

Or,  gr  become  r,  preceded  by  epenthetic  i\  as  in  L. 
lacrima,  O.  F.  lairme  (St.  Alexis),  lerme,  F.  larme\  L.  nigrum, 
F.  noir, 

Tr,  dr  become  rr  or  r.  L.  latrocinium,  theft,  A.  F. 
larrecin,  larcin\  whence  E.  larcen-y,  with  added  -y,  L. 
desiderare,  desidWare,  A.  F.  desirer,  E.  desire.  Cf.  L.  patrem^ 
O.  F.  /^^r^,  ^r^,  F.  plre.     So  L.  (2</  r^/r^?,  O.  F.  arere,  E. 

Pr,  br.  Pr,  hr  commonly  become  vr  (though  L.  arborem 
gives  F.  arhre),  L.  deliherare,  F.  delivrer,  E.  deliver ;  Low 
L.  capronem,  F.  chevron,  E.  chevron  (see  Brachet). 

il/V  >  OT^r ;  «V  >  »6^r ;  r;wr  >  r^r ;  as  in  L.  cameram, 
A.  F.  chamhre,  E.  chamber ;  L.  tenerum,  A.  F.  tendre,  E.  tender  \ 
L.  marmorem,  F.  marbre,  M.  E.  marbre,  whence  E.  marble. 

We  sometimes  find  an  excrescent  /  before  r  in  certain 
combinations,  viz.  in  jr,  j^r.  Thus  Low  L.  essere  (for  L. 
esse")  gives  *^j'V^,  O.  F.  estre,  F.  ///v.  So  L.  cognoscere  {cog- 
nosk're),  O.  F.  connoistre  (with  epenthetic  /  before  the  com- 
bination) ;  whence,  with  silent  s,  E.  re-connoitre,  F.  connaftre, 

§  160.  History  of  L.     Initial  /  usually  remains,  as  in  L. 
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lapsum,  A.  F.  laps,  1l.  lapse  (of  time),     Or  it  may  become  r  ; 
see  below. 

MtdieUly.  Between  two  vowels,  /  remains ;  as  in  L.  lelam, 
F.  toiU  \  whence  £.  loiUt.  ir  one  of  the  vowels  is  an  ac- 
cented /,  the  lox  il\%  palatalised,  and  is  usually  written  //.  L. 
satire.  F.  saillir.  L.  buiUrt,  A.  F.  boiHir,  E.  boil  (F.  bouillir). 
Sec  p.  229  {£  with  y).  In  E,  this  palatalised  /  is  written  Hi 
m  the  word  brilliant,  from  F.  brillanl,  pres.  pC.  of  brilttr,  to 
shine ;  which  is  derived  from  L.  berylliu,  a  beryl.  L.  vaUnlem, 
A.  F.  vaiTlant,  became  M.  E.  valianl ;  but  here  the  pronuii- 
CtatioD  was  affeaed  by  association  with  the  subjunctive  vail/e, 
&an  L.  valeam,  F.  L.  valya. 

L  (like  r)  is  subject  to  dissimilation,  and  changes  to  r  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  another  I.  L.  ululare,  to  howl,  O.  F. 
urltr,  kurler;  whence  E,  hurly  in  hurly-burly.  Low  L, 
li^mritia  (put  for  (g)ly{yTrhi%a^  Gk.  y^vKv^t^a,  licorice-planl), 
A.  F.  licoris,  M.  E.  licorice,  E.  liquoricf  (by  confusion  with 
hpKir) ;  but  /  and  r  are  interchanged  in  F.  r/glisse.  Owing  to 
the  repetition  of  /,  the  former  /  is  lost  in  L,  fiebilem,  A.  F. 
JibU.  ll./tebie\  Mid.  V./oibU,  whence  Y../oibU;  mod.  F. 
Jaihle, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Iwelfih  century  (Schwan,  §  281),  / 
before  a  consonant  introduced  an  epenthetic  u,  which  soon 
replaced  the  /  altogether.  This  probably  took  place  first  of 
all  (especially  in  plural  forms)  after  a,  and  afterwards  after 
<illier  vowels.     Thus  als  >  a'ls  >  aui  {aux). 

Al,  el  (with  consonant).    L.  alium  (F.  L.  "hallum,  prob.  by 

influence  of  O.  H.  G.  hoh,  G.  hoch),  F.  haut;  whence  M.  E. 

^auttin,  E.  hauty,  miswritlen  Haughty.     L.  fakuntm,    A.  F. 

..i^tiucoHt  M.  E.  faucon,  E.  falcon,  with  pedantic  restoration  of 

unpronounced  /.  This  use  is  particularly  noticeable  in  plurals, 

n  the  singular ;  as  in  F.  chefat. 

:,  pi.  ehevah  >  cha'aui,  mod.  F.  chevaux,  as  in  E.  chcraux- 
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modem  French ;  thus  L.  helium  became  O.  F.  hel  (as  in 
Philip  le  Bel)y  pi.  beaus^  mod.  F.  beaux ;  whence  F.  sing,  beau^ 
E.  beau.  Similarly  L.  castellum,  O.  F.  chastely  mod.  F. 
chdteau,  E.  chateau.  O.  F.  rondel^  E.  roundel ;  F.  rondeau,  E. 
rondeau,  L.  mantelluMy  O.  F.  mantel,  E.  mantle ;  F.  man/eatt, 
E.  port-manteau,  L.  *  morsellum  (cf.  Ital.  morsello,  dimin. 
from   L.  morsum),  O.F.  morsel,  E.  morsel;  F.  morceau^  E. 

Curious  examples  are :  Low  L.  *fallita  (from  'L./allere), 
O.  Y./alte,/aute,  M^E./aute;  then,  with  pedantic  insertion 
of  unpronounced  /,  Mid.  F.  y27J///f  (as  in  Cotgrave),  Tudor 

E.  yaj///  (as  in  Cotgrave);  after  which  the  French  again 
dropped  the  /,  but  the  English  (later  than  the  time  of  Pope, 
see  *Eloisa  to  Abelard/  185,  etc.)  took  to  pronouncing  the  /, 
which  must  now  always  be  sounded.  So  also  F.  assaut  cor- 
responds to  E.  assault,  and  F.  voUte  to  E.  vault  (for  volt),  sb. 
In  the  E.  verb  to  vault,  from  F.  volter,  the  /  is  right ;  as  the 

F.  verb  is  from  the  sb.  volte,  borrowed  from  Ital.  volta. 

In  like  manner  Low  Lat.  *  regalimen,  *  regaVmen  (from  L. 
regalis),   produced   O.  F.   and   A.  F.  realme,   M.  E.   realme, 

E.  realm,  as  well  as  O.  F.  reaume,  M.  E.  reeme,  rime,  now 
obsolete  ;  Mid.  F.  royaulme,  royaume  (both  in  Cotgrave),  mod. 

F.  royaume, 

01.  Low  L.  folium,  a  buffoon  (from  L.  follisy  beUows, 
wind-bag,  see  Brachet) ;  O.  F.  and  F.  fol,  E.  fool ;  pi.  fous 
({or  fols),  whence  Y,fou,  L.  colaphum,  O.  F.  colp,  F.  coup, 
I^.  collocare,  O.  F.  colchier,  cole  her,  A.  F.  cucher{=^coucher)y  E. 
couch,  L.  auscultare,  ascultare,  to  listen,  O.  F.  escouter ; 
hence  E.  scout,  v.,  to  listen,  spy ;  and  scout,  sb.,  a  watch,  spy. 
L.  ultra,  beyond,  O.  F.  oltre,  outre  ;  whence  the  sb.  oltrage, 
outrage,  E.  outrage, 

UL  In  the  combination  ul,  the  /  is  liable  to  drop.  Thus 
Y,pucelle,  a  maid,  is  from  Low  'L,  pullicellam  {put* cellarn).  So 
also  Low  L.  multonem,  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  motoun,  E.  mutton ; 
already  noticed  (§  151),  p.  215. 
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e  combinations  r/,f/.  the  f  or  ^f  is  lost,  and  the/ 
is  palatalised,  being  written  //.  Thus  L.  vigilare,  F.  L.  veg'lare, 
O.  F.  Vfillier,  F.  veiller;  L.  trichila,  tricia,  F.  L.  Irecla,  an 
arbour,  bower,  F.  Ircille ;  whence  F.  Irtilkr,  to  form  lattice- 
work (Coigrave,  now  obsolete),  and  Irtillis,  E.  trellis.  Bui  in 
the  word  prrifulum,  in  which  the  combination  icl  becomes 
Jinnt,  the  f  is  simply  lost,  the  i"  which  arises  from  palaialisaiion 
being  absorbed  in  the  i'  that  is  aheady  extant ;  thus  L.  peri- 
euimm,  periclum,  O.  F.  ptril  (for  periil),  E.  pml.  F.  p/ril. 
The  explanation  of  Unlil  is  different ;  see  L  wilhy.  p.  330. 
I  Tl,  dL  77,  dl  become  //,  later  ui.  L.  spatulam,  shoulder  ; 
BlF.  ttpalli,  later  tspaule,  /paule;  whence  F.  ipauUtti,  E. 
^^tUtl.  The  learned  words  lilulum,  atpitutum  were  differ- 
ently developed,  giving  fille.  Hire,  and  chapiire  respectively ; 
cf.  E.  lilU,  F.  Hire  ;  F.  chapiire,  M.E.  ckapilre,  E.  chapter. 

PI,  bL  These  combinations   remain  ;  as  in  L.  populum, 
A,  F.  potpU,  people,  prple,  E.  people  (where  the  eo  is  due  to 
a   reminiscence  of  A.  F,  spelling) ;  L.  tabulam,  F.  labk,  E. 
iloMri  L.  /aiHlam,V. faille,  ¥., /able.    But  the  'popular'  de- 
ai  61  was  'm\o  vl>ul>o;  see  §  156,  p,  221. 
KL  jV/ >  oiW,  with  excrescent  ^.  hjremulare,V.lremblrT, 
IrembU  ;  L.  ussimuliire   {=.assem'liire),    F.   assembler,    E. 
aittmble;  L.  humilcm,  F,  humble,  E.  humble. 
For  the  combination  j/.  see  under  j. 
In  the  combination  /r,  an  excrescent  (^  after  /  arose 
;  after  which   the  /  disappeared  or   became    a,  in  the 
explained  above,  with  regard  lo  the  combinations  al, 
,     In  ^r,  Ivr,  the  ^  or  p  drops,  and  the  combination 
d  as  simple  Ir.     L.  puherem,  dust,  became  ^wrrrw, 
:c  A.  F.  puldre,  poudre,  W.  E.  poudre,  E.  powder. 

The  Lat.  h  (=/v)  produces  the  F.  palaulised  /, 

;n  //,  iU,  il.    An  exceptional  case  is  when  s  follows, 

ly'i  became  lli,  written  Iz ;  as  in  the  remarkable  word 

a  son,  A.  F.  jlVe,  or  (with  disappearance  of  /)  fis  (pro- 

iccd  fib\  also  written  //;,  lo  indicate  the  /  sound  mure 
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plainly  *.  Hence  L.  familiam  became  Y.famUUy  but  the  E. 
family  (not  in  very  early  use)  is  modified  to  bring  it  nearer  to 
the  Latin  form.  L.  consilium,  A.  F.  cunsetl^  catmseil,  £.  cowi' 
sely  F.  conseiL  The  K  council  is  quite  a  different  word,  re- 
presenting a  learned  F.  form  cona'Uy  and  L.  concilium ;  but  the 
words  council  and  counsel  were  easily  and  early  confused. 
L.  neut.  pi.  battalia,  treated  as  fem.  sing.,  a  battle ;  A.  F.  and 
M.E.  bataile,  £.  battle,  with  shifted  accent  and  the  second 
syllable  weakened.  L.  neut.  pi.  folia,  treated  as  fem.  sing., 
a  leaf;  A.  Y,foille,  S.  R.  219 ;  also  (perhaps  from  L.  sing. 
fclium)  A.  F.  foil,  W.  W.  4156;  we  even  find  *le  foile'  in 
the  Table  of  Contents  to  the  Cursor  Mundi,  in  MS.  Laud 
108;  E.  foil  {¥.  feuilk).  L.  victualia,  neut,  pi.,  treated  as 
a  fem.  sing.,  provisions,  A.  F.  and  M.  £.  vitailie,  usually  in 
the  pi.  vitailles,  whence  E.  vittlesy  absurdly  spelt  victuals, 
to  look  more  like  the  Latin  from  which  it  was  not  immedi- 
ately derived. 

The  combination  -lie-  gave  rise  to  Ij  (Ij),  written  Ig,  lgi\ 
so  that  L.  dclicatum  became  O.  F.  delgi/,  delicate.  So  also 
Low  Lat.  *bulicare,  frequentative  of  L.  bullire,  to  boil,  became 
O.  F.  *bolgier  (Prov.  bolegar,  to  stir  oneself),  F.  bouger,  Tudor 
E,  bouge,  v.,  to  stir,  E.  budge. 

Final  -icla  became  -ille  in  the  case  of  L.  lenticulam,  F.  L. 
lenticla,  F.  lentille ;  whence  RL  E.  and  E.  lentiL 

§  161.  History  of  W.  The  Latin  u  (consonant)  was 
still  pronounced  like  the  E.  w  for  some  time  after  the 
Christian  era ;  a  fact  which  is  still  commemorated  in  English 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  wall,  wine,  and  wick,  from 
L.  uallum,  uinum,  and  uicus\  vol.  i.  §  398,  p.  433.  In  French, 
its  development,  initially  and  medially,  was  not  always  the 
same ;  and  the  cases  may  be  considered  separately. 

Initially,  Initial  L.  u  became  v  in  all  but  a  few  cases ; 
as  in  L.  uilemy  F.  vil,  E.  vile.     Nearly  every  word  in  English 

'  The  /  is  dne  to  excrescent  d  after  ly  (see  above) ;  thns  we  get 

fiiy\  *fiifds,  yuis,/Ut  {=jiits),fiz  i^-yits^jitx. 
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that  begins  ^^ith  r  is  of  F.  or  late  Latin  origin,  as  may  be 
by  reference  to  my  Dictionary.  There  are  four  exccp- 
is  in  which  r  answers  to  A.  S.  /,  viz.  in  the  words  vane, 
\l,  viiutftd,  and  vixen:  see  vol,  i.,  §  349,  p.  373.  There 
are  also  two  Scandian  words,  valkaUa,  viking;  a  few  Italian 
words  (in  which  i'  also  answers  to  L.  «),  as  vilvef,  vtrmictUi. 
voUanc;  the  Portuguese  verandah;  the  Servian  vampire;  the 
>Jftussian  vtrsl;  the  Greek  vial;  the  Eastern  words  Veda,  van 
earavani),  vittier;  the  Celtic  vassal,  varkt,  vaUl,  all  in 
id  a  few  words  of  Teutonic  origin,  as  vandal. 
But  the  whole  number  of  such  exceptions  is  by  no 
large,  and  the  preponderance,  among  English  words 
inning  with  :-.  of  words  of  French  and  Latin  origin,  is 
qoite  remarkable. 

The  Lai.  u  is  exceptionally  represented  by  i  in  F.  brehis, 
from  Low  Lai.  berbieem,  for  L.  ueruecem,  a  sheep ;  and  byy 
in  ¥./vis.  from  Lai.  uicim,  a  time,  turn ;  but  neither  of  these 
words  appear  in  English. 
The  O.  H.  G.  w  became  gw  in  the  mouths  of  the  Celiic 
ibitants  of  Gaul,  just  as  the  L.  uallum  became  gTval  in 
'elsh.  We  even  find  the  L.  u  represented  by  gu  (later  g) 
a  very  few  instances,  as  in  the  remarkable  case  of 
uip^ram,  a  viper,  O.  F.  guivre,  F.  givrt.  But  the 
Normans  found,  naturally,  no  difliculty  at  all  in  pronouncing 
the  w,  which  was  once  a  common  sound  in  Old  Norse  {though 
it  has  now  become  r) ;  hence  the  L.  uipcram  became  A,  F. 
and  M,  E.  wivre ',  whence  E.  wivrrn  or  ityvirn,  with  an 
epenthetic  finftl  n.  Such  is  the  simple  origin  of  the  myste- 
heraldic  wyvtm.  which  has  been  transformed  from  a 
into  a  winged  dragon,  with  a  serpent's  tail.  Similarlj' 
L.  uaslare,  probably  confused  with  O.  H.  G.  ivasUn 
tf/an),  with  the  same  sense,  we  have  A.  F.  ivasUr,  E. 
rft,  vb.    There  are  several  other  A.  F.  words  beginning 

*  Tbt  A.  F.  vivre  doabllds  exiited ;   it  ii  ipclt  guivtri  in   tbc 
1.  S13.    Chancer  has  viivrt,  arivtrt,  Troit,  ill.  1011. 
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with  w ;  but,  as  they  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  they  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  future  chapter.     See  §  172,  p.  246. 

The  O.  F.  gu^  at  first  pronounced  as  gw^  soon  passed  into 
hard  {g")  g,  as  in  mod.  F.  guide^  especially  in  words  of  Teu- 
tonic origin,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  This  even  happened 
with  a  very  few  Latin  words,  as  in  F.  gui  from  L.  uiscum ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  that  any  of  these  passed  into  English. 

Medially,  V  (from  L.  u)  between  two  vowels  is  usually 
retained,  as  in  t.  greuare^  A.  F.  grever,  E.  grieve.  So  also 
after  a  consonant,  as  in  L.  seruum,  F.  L.  servu,  F.  serf; 
L.  saluarey  O.  F.  sauver,  A.  F.  sauver,  saver,  M.  E.  sauoen, 
saven,  E.  save.  But  L.  vivenda,  victuals,  neut.  pL,  treated  as 
a  fem.  sing,  with  the  form  *vivanda  (Ital.  vivanda\  dropped 
the  medial  v  to  avoid  ref)etition ;  hence  A.  F.  viande,  viaunde^ 
E.  viand{s). 

Vr  >  yr  in  Low  L.  paraveredum  {^parav  redum)^  A.  F. 
paU/rei,  Y..  palfrey, 

Rv  >  rb  in  L.  curvare^  F.  courier^  M.  E.  courben,  E.  curb, 

V  is  sometimes  lost  in  consonantal  combinations ;  as  in 
L.  civitatem  {^civ'latem),  O.  F.  and  A.  F.  cite,  M.  K  citee, 
E.  city ;  \u,pulverem  {=.pulv' rem),  O.  Y,puldre,  with  excrescent 
d,  XaXtT  poudre,  ^,Y.,  poudre,  Y.,  powder  ;  see  Lr  in  §  160. 

Finally.  Final  v  becomes  f\  as  in  L.  bovem,  A.  F.  boef 
be/,  E.  beef;  L.  breve  (neuter),  A.  F.  bre/  brie/  E.  brie/;  L, 
gravem,  adj.,  grievous,  A.  F.  gre/  grief,  s.,  grief,  E.  grief. 
This  F.  final  f  sometimes  drops  in  English,  viz.  in  the  ter- 
mination -tf  (=1,, -ivum) ;  as  in  A.  F.  iol/f,  Y.  jolly ;  A.  F. 
hastif  Y,  hasty ;  F.  restif  Tudor  E.  restie,  but  also  restive,  as 
at  present. 

Vy,  Vi.  Vy  becomes  /  (j),  written  ge  or  g,  L.  abbre- 
viare  {=^abbrevyare)y  O.  F.  abregier,  A.  F.  abregger,  Y.  abridge, 
where  the  vowel-change  is  possibly  due  to  a  notion  of  some 
connection  with  E.  bridge*,  L.  diluvium  {=diluvyum),  A.  F. 
deluge,  Y,  deluge;  L.  caveam  {=cavyam),  A. F.  cage,  Y,  cage ; 
L.  servientem,  A.  F.  seriant,  seriaunt,  serieant  (where  1= j),  E. 
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•gtoH/;  L.  salvia,  the  plant  called  sage,  O.  F.  salgt.  sauge, 
LE.  taugt.  E.  sage.  Our  Ugerdtmam  is  from  O.  F.  kgitr 
in,  light  of  hand ;  where  the  O.  F.  Ugicr  answers  to  a 
leviarium  ;  from  L.  levis,  light. 
§  162.  Labialisation.  This  is  the  most  convenient  place 
for  noticing  the  pliL-nomenon  of  labialisation,  or  the  occasional 
modification  of  consonants  and  vowels  by  the  influence  of  the 
Lat.  u  (=»),  when  the  said  u  follows  or  precedes  another 
voweL 

TTa.  Here  u  becomes  v  or  disappears  ;  as  in  L.  lanuarium 
:=^Jamuaryum),  Y.Janvitr ;  Lat,  neui.  pi.  cornua,  F.  come,  fem. 
Bing.,  whence  E.  corml. 

ITe,  al,  Qo.  The  u  disappears  aller  a  double  consonant; 
in  L.  batttttrt,  O.  F.  ballre,  batre,  E.  bailer;  L.  quatuer, 
tluor,  O.  F.  kaire,  quatre,  E.  cakr,  four,  in  dice-play. 
As  an  example  of  labialised  modification,  consider  L.  habuil, 
D.  F.  ol,  F.  tul,  where  the  a  of  habuit  is  altered  to  O.  F.  o  by 
the  influence  of  u  after  the  loss  of  b. 

But  the  most  remarkable  examples  are  seen  in  L.  rlauum. 

■elawum),  a  nail,  O.  F.  do,  F,  c/ou;  Low  L,  An<Iegauum 

Andegawum),  F.  Anjou.     From  O.  F.  do  was  formed  a 

nuloir,  later  endoyer,  mod,  F.  endoutr,  to  drive  in  a  nail, 

ice,  to  stop  up,  choke,  borrowed  by  E.  as  endoy,  andoy, 

acdqy,  and  now  spelt  d/y;  see  Acdoy  in  the  New  E. 

'ioraxj.     As  for  F.  dou,  it  was  transferred  into  English 

the  sense  of  '  clove,'  the  plural  being  doues,  dowts,  or 

thwyt;  and  the  mod.  E.  dove  (if  my  guess  is  right)  seems 

10  be  due  to  a  misreading  of  the  plural  doues,  as  if  it  were 

pronounced  dova.     We  also  find  labialisation  after  e ;  thus 

L.  dt&uil  became  F.  Jul. 

i  168.  Hutory  of  8.  IniHally.  Initial  s  was  voiceless, 
lad  so  remains ;  as  in  L.  sacedlum,  a  little  bag,  O.  F.  and 
^~  Z.sa€hel.  E.salcAel. 

vords  beginning  with  L.  sfi,  si,  sc,  a  alight  initial  vowel- 
id  was  prefixed,  which  was  written  t  (for  older  i,  as  m  Low 
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Lat  ispoasio  for  sponsio.  in  Ducange).  Hence  O.  F.  etpint, 
from  L.  spinam  ;  O.  F.  estabk,  from  L.  stabulum ;  O.  F.  f 
Trom  L.  scularinm.  As  this  prefixed  i;  was  needless  in  £nglil| 
which  is  fond  of  inilial  sp,  st,  sc,  it  was  readily  dropped  ; 
in  mod.  F.  the  s  became  mute.  Hence  we  have  E,  spiw  (ih 
stable,  squire,  corresponding  to  F.  fpine,  stable,  ici^er.  In 
some  cases,  the  t  is  preserved  in  English ;  we  can  say  either 
espy  or  spy,  especial  or  spea'al,  establish  or  slablish,  tslale  or 
state,  esquire  or  squire,  escutcheon  or  sailcheon,  escape  or  seapt ; 
and,  of  course,  there  is  a  tendency  lo  differentiate  the  senses 
of  the  forms.  Even  in  0.  F.  there  was  no  need  to  prefix  e  if 
the  preceding  word  ended  with  a  vowel,  so  that  '  the  spouse ' 
was  la  spouse,  not  la  espouse;  hence,  even  in  English,  we  have 
kept  spouse  for  the  substantival  form,  and  espouse  as  a  verb. 
Hence  also,  the  sb,  escheator  was  readily  reduced  to  (/)ehealor 
or  cheater,  giving  a  new  verb  to  cheat,  and  the  verbal  sb,  a 
cheat.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  O,  F,  prefix  es-  (F.  /■)  represents  the  L.  ex.  Thus  L. 
expaniiere,  O.  F.  espandre,  A.  F.  espaundre"^,  is  the  origin  of 
E.  spawn,  in  which  the  final  d  has  been  dropped.  This  O.  F. 
prefix  es-  (when  from  L.  ex)  was  readily  considered  as  having 
an  intensive  force,  and  hence  the  notion  arose  that  an  E. 
initial  s  can  be  intensive  also;  but  the  usual  illustrations  of 
this  fancy  are  quite  illusory,  and  the  notion  that  s  is  '  naturally 
intensive '  is  unmeaning.  Smash  is  not  derived  from  mash, 
but  is  an  independent  word.  If  smelt  is  allied  to  mtU,  it  is 
possibly  because  melt  has  lost  an  initial  s.  Squash  (origini 
squach)  and  quash  are  from  diflferent  roots,  and  answer,  i 
spectively,  to  0.  F.  tsquachcr  (L.  *  excoactiare)  and  O.lj 
quasser  (L.  quassare).  We  may,  however,  admit  that  i- 
sents  F.  es-  (L.  ex-)  in  the  prov,  E.  squench,  to  quench,  i 
in  "E.  splash,  as  compared  with  the  older  plash. 

Medially.  F.  medial  s,  between  two  vowels,  was  really  the 

'  'SofFrel  le  peysoun  en  ewe  eifiaumlre,'  let  the  6ih  spawn   id  ihe 
water ;  tee  Addenda  to  mj  Dlctioiuiry,  ind  ed. 
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d  B,  [hough  written  as  s.  Hence  E.  has  the  same  symbol 
(*)  with  the  same  sound  (z) ;  as  in  E.  cause  from  F.  (ause, 
L,  tausam,  taussam,  though  this  is  il  '  learned  '  farm.  The 
popular  F.  form  was  chost,  only  preserved  in  E,  in  the  term 
^^iek-ikaws.  a  late  parody  of  the  F.  qudque  chine.  A  very  re- 
Urkable  word  is  the  Laie  LaL  repausart,  to  repose,  coined 
lutrw  {whence  F.  paust.  E.  pause).  This  is  the 
gin  of  F.  rcpostr,  E,  rrpose  \  and  is  most  likely  the  word  which 
Htve  rise  to  the  Late  Lat.  pausare,  F.  pnar,  E.  pose,  together 
rith  all  its  other  compounds,  viz.  appose,  compost,  depose,  dispose, 
iXpctr,  impose,  oppose,  propose,  suppose,  transpose.  The  notable 
feature  about  these  words  is  thai,  whilst  formally  derived  from 
Uie  Gk.  iroIffK,  they  all  took  up  the  meaning  of  h.ponere 
ind  its  compounds. 

Double  s  remains ;  as  in  Low  L.  passart,  F.  passer,  E.  pass. 
(Ve  also  find  ^.r  due  to  assimilation ;  as  in  L.  eapasm,  F. 
,  E.  ehase,  as  a  technical  term  in  printing.  In  the  case 
€  L,  vascellum,  a  small  vessel,  F,  vaissel,  A.  F.  vessel,  E.  vesse/, 
e  use  of  s  for  c  is  only  a  graphic  change. 
Medial  j  (=z)  before  a  liquid,  viz.  in  the  combinations  ;/, 
tm,  rn,  became  mute  at  an  early  period ',  and  invariably  dis- 
appears in  English  as  pronounced,  though  the  s  is  sometimes 
rtiRen  ;  and  ihe  preceding  vowel-sound  is  necessarily  long. 
mples  are  seen  in  L.  btasphemare,  O.  F.  hiasmer,  A.  F. 
er,  blamer,  E.  b/amt ;  L.  insulam,  A.  F.  isle,  ilk,  E.  isle; 
h  mascutum,  A.F.  masle,  male,  E.  male;  L.  disieiunare,  how 
\t.tiiijunare,  A.F.  disner,  diner,  E.  dine*;  L.  misculare,  A.F. 
yaler,  metier,  F.  m^er,  whence  E.  m^e,  as  well  as  I\L  E. 

'  The  invariable  diuppcftruice  of  j  in  these  combiaatjons  ia  Eaglish 
ihowithM  it  wai  already  mate  before  the  Norman  Cooqaest  (Schwon^ 

*  Pot  a  complete  solation,  by  Gaston  Paris,  of  this  difiicalt  won),  wv 
15.  Uii  »ijneslion  of  noccnlaalion ;  diijilite gives  O.K. 
t,  but  HtJHitiri,  disjHnimMi  gite  O.  F.  distur,  diaans.  Hence. 
"  r,  nana  dlnom  ii  the  pi.  coireapoudiDg  xaje  dijeunt.  Itrtak- 
tf  alone,  bttt  xotdiiu  b  ci 
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mtlli,  a  contest,  a  form  which  occurs  frequently  in  Barbc 
'  Bruce'.    Cf.  E.  mtnial; 

St  remains  in  Middle  English,  even  where  the  s  is  lofl 
French  ;  as  in  L.  bcstiam,  A.  F.  and  H.E,  betU,  E.  btatt^ 
bftt) :  L.  /tsta,  neut  pi.  treated  as  fern,  sing.,  A.  F.  and  B 
fait,  Y..fe<uli^.feic). 

In  a  few  words,  j-/(=z1)  became  sdl  {=zdl,  with  en 
cent  (/)  and  then  dS.  Thus  L.  nifspilum  (from  Gk.  if 
a  medlar,  became  O.  F.  mesU.  whence  'mesdlt,  *mfdk,  M.  I 
mtilli,  a  medlar;  the  tree  being  known  as  O.  F.  mesh'er, « 
M.  E.  medkr,  a  medlar-tree ;  we  have  transferred  this  foe 
from  the  tree  to  the  fruit  itself,  which  should  properly  be  called 
a  meddk.  In  the  same  way,  from  L.  misculare,  we  have  O.  F. 
and  A.  F.  meslir,  0.  F.  timdUr  (in  Wace,  see  Godefroy,  &,i^ 
niedler),  A.  F.  mtdkr,  E.  meddle ;  cf.  F,  m^er  (for  metla 
The  past  participle  of  this  verb  appears  in  IM.  E.  medli,  i 
of  mixed  colours  {Chaucer,  C.  T.  328),  E.  medley;  as  w 
in  F.  m/I/e,  fem.,  which  we  also  borrowed  at  a  later  period.  | 
the  same  way,  the  A.  F.  equivalent  of  E.  male  appears  ii 
forms,  viz,  masle,  madle,  and  male ;  and  the  old  forms  oFF.  i 
E,  valtt  appear  as  O.  F.  mslel  (Burguy),  A.  F.  vadkt,  1 
vaht.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  yet  another  foroi  in  the  Oifl 
iM/-/r/ (apparently  intermediate  between  vasUl  xaA  valid),  I 
this  is  preserved  in  E.jjffr/c/.  TheO.  F.  mi7j/f  is  fromL. « 
liim ;  and  ihe  O.  F.  vaskt  represents  a  Low  L.  ace.  vatsallei 
allied  to  I^w  L.  vossallus,  both  from  Low  L.  7. 
from  the  Celtic  gwas  (Welsh  gu-as),  a  servant,  youth. 

Finally.  Final  w  remained  voiceless,  but  was  written  as 
a  single  t.  This  sound  is  preserved  in  English,  though  lost  in 
French.  Thus  we  have  L.  pussum,  A.  F.  and  M.  E,  pas,  E, 
paee  (F.  pas) ;  O.  F.  ha  las.  where  Ha  is  an  interjection,  and 
loi  represents  L.  lassuiii,  wearied,  E.  ahs  (F.  fi/lai)  ; 

'  Littrt  refer*  O.  F,  mesler  to  L.  mhculart,  but  O.  F.  mtdltr  m 
itoBginnry  L.  'mixlulan.      This  seems  lo  me  aDncoesury,  t 
should  bare  to  aucouiit  for  E.  medlar  by  &  dnulu  in 
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..  grossum,  ■ 

E,  groit  (F.  gros) ;  etc.     In  ihe  last  instance,  the  mod,  F. 
silent  J  19  dropped  in  E.  grogram,  Tudor  E.  gragran,  from 

F.  gros  grain,  a  coarse  grained  stuff;  whence,   still   later, 
E.  grog.    Cf.  E,  ailUt. 

fly.  Si.  Lat,  si  {=*)')  became  voiced  «  (written  j)  with 
epenthetic  /;  thus  E.  prison,  A.  F.  prison  (Iial.  pngione), 
represents  Lai.  prentionem,  from  prmderr^prehendrre,  to 
wi«.  Tudor  E.  /oison.  abundance,  A.  F,  foisun,  represents 
\.. /usiontm.  But  the  s  remained  voiceless  when  another  x 
preceded ;  as  in  E.  grease,  F,  graisse,  which  represents  a  Low 
Lat.  *grassia,  from  grassus,  for  L,  crassus,  fat. 

1 164.  Short  Table  op  the  Couuonest  Consonantal 

Changes. 
t  will  be  seen,  from  the   above,  that  the  consonantal 
ingea  in  French  are  extremely  numerous  and  complex, 
I  much  depends  upon  their  surroundings.     Hence,  in 
!  following  table,  nothing  is  attempted  beyond  a  gaural 
mmary  of  the  changes,  which  neither  includes  all  of  them, 
r  fully  shows  under  what  circumstances  the  change  takes 
Yet  it  may  be  useful  as  a  mere  indication  of  the  kind 
nges  to  be  expected. 
■  LaL  c.     Initially.    Cx,  ck,  g.    C  before  e  and  i  is  pro- 
nounced as  j.     Medially.    C  between  two  vowels  >^, 
y,  s,  or  is  lost;  ee,ci>si,isi.     C  after  a  con3onanl> 
e.r/i.     Cl>il.     A'rl>int.     Finally.    Ce>s,  x.     Cel 
>(.>/,  {'V.      Cil>{i)t.      Co,:.     Sr>is.     (§146.) 
KW,  Lat.  pt.      Qu>fu,  c  ;  and  medially,  g.    (§  147.) 
.  LaL  ^.     H  either  remains,  or  is  lost,     (§  148.) 
),  Lat,  g.     Initially.     G>g,  j.     G  before  e  and  /  is  now 
pronounced  as    F.  j,  formerly  as  E.  /.     Medially. 
C  frequently>t'>i,  but  also^.    Gn>igi$.    Ng>ign. 
N^r>indr.    {%  145.) 
I  Lat.  /.     Unchanged  initially.     Medially.      T>t,  d.  s.  or 
disappears.     Ti{ly)>c,  is,  isi.     Tiog,  ch.   (§151) 


I 
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D.  Lat  d.  Unchanged  initially.  Medially,  d  disappears 
between  two  vowels ;  and,  finally,  may  be  lost  Di> 
gj.     Ndi>ng.    (§  152.) 

N.  Lat.  n.  Medially,  N>n,r;  finally,  iV> «,  w.  Rmn> 
rm,     Nr>ndr,     Ns>s,     Ni>ign^  gn,  ng,     Mni> 

ng'     (§  1 53-) 

P.  Lat  p.  Unchanged  initially.  Medially.  P>Vy  or  dis- 
appears. Pi  ( py)  >  chy  f\  and  even  ^  (  <  bi).  Ps  > 
ss.    Finally.    Ps>s.    (§  154.) 

F.  Lat/Gk./A.     /'remains.     Ph>ph,f,p,    (§155.) 

B.  Lat  3.  Unchanged  initially.  Medially,  B>hyVy  or  dis- 
appears.    Bt>iy  d,    Bi>g.    (§  156.) 

M.  Lat  m.  Initially,  M>m,  n.  Medially.  Ml>mbL  Mr 
>fnbr,  Mt>nL  The  Lat  final  »i  is  lost  Mi(jny) 
>ng,  nge.    (§  157.) 

Y.  Lat.  I*,  ht\  hy  ;  Gk.  z.  Initially,  F.  j\  otherwise,  F.  i". 
Gk.  z  also>F.  0.    (§  158.) 

R.  Lat  r.  Unchanged  initially.  Medially.  i?>r,  /;  or 
may  shift  its  position.  Rr>rry  r.  Rs>rs^  s,  Cr, 
gr>tr,  Tr,  dr>rr^  r.  Pr,  br>vr,  M'r>mbr. 
N*r>ndr,  Rmr>rbr,  Excrescent  /  may  arise  be- 
fore r.    (§  159.) 

L.  Lat.  /.  Initial  Z>/,  r.  Medially.  Z>/,  r,  or  is  lost 
Li>lL  Al>al^  au.  El>€l^  eau,  Ol>ol,  ou: 
Ul>u,  ou,  Cl,gl>lL  Icl>U,  ill  Tl,dl>ll,  ul 
Ml  >  mbL  SI  >  /.  Lr,  Igr,  Ivr  >  udr^  dr.  Li  {(y)  > 
//,  /'//,  i7.     Liolg,    (§  1 60.) 

W.  Lat  u  {=w);  O.  H.  G.  w.  Initially,  F.  »,  gUy  g; 
also  3, y!  Medially,  u{w)>v,g;  or  is  lost  Vr>fr, 
Rv>rb,    Final  z^>/I    Vi>ge^g,    Avu>ou.    (§  i6i.) 

S.  Lat  s  (voiceless).  Initial  sp,  si,  so  espy  esl,  esOep,  //, 
/c.  Medial  s  is  voiced  between  vowels.  Ps  >  ss. 
Cs>iss.  S  becomes  mute  before  /,  w,  «,  and  dis- 
appears, but  the  preceding  vowel  (in  F.)  is  marked 
with  a  circumflex.    Final  ss  >  s.    Si  (sy)  >  is.   (§163.) 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Frsnch  Words  not  of  Latin  Origin. 


i.  With  a  few  incidental  excepiions,  the  French 
words  considered  in  the  last  two  chapters  are  of  Latin  origin; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  ihe  Anglo- 
Frcncb  words  discu§sed  in  Chapter  VI,  and  of  the  laitT 
French  words  discussed  in  Chapters  VIII  and  IX.  But  the 
fact  is,  thai  French,  like  English,  is  an  extreme!)-  composite 
langUB^,  as  is  explained  at  some  length  in  §§130,  137  above. 
The  chief  sources  of  French,  beside  Latin,  that  call  for  a 
few  remarks,  are  the  Greek,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Teutonic 
sources.  Words  from  such  sources  as  Italian  or  Spanish,  or 
Other  still  remoter  languages,  will  be  discussed  when  we  come 
[o  conuder  the  said  languages  in  due  course,  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  we  have  also  borrowed  many  French  words 
of  which  the  origin  is  entirely  unknown. 

§  1S6.  Frenoh  words  of  Qreek  origia.  We  have 
already  seen  (vol.  i.  §  401)  that  nearly  fifty  words  of  Greek 
origin  were  taken  into  English  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
bul  all  of  them  were  borrowed  ihroi'gh  the  medium  of  Latin. 
In  the  same  way,  the  Greek  words  that  found  their  way  into 
French  likewise  did  so  through  the  medium  of  Latin.  Hence 
the  ordinary  phonetic  rules  for  the  transfonnaiion  of  Latin 
xvords  into  French  apply  to  these  words  also,  so  that  no 
special  discussion  of  them  is  necessary.  A  list  of  more  than 
^50  words,  marked  as  'French  from  Latin  from  Greek'  is 
^ven  in  my  Dictionary,  and  ed.,  p.  758;  and  a  list  of  ctglit 
;  p.  835.     Ai  p.  759  I  have  also  given  a  list  of  some 
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forty-five  late  French  words,  marked  as  *  French  from  Gred;,' 
which  were  borrowed,  apparently,  directly  from  Greek ;  but 
they  are  mostly  '  learned '  words,  very  slightly  altered,  and  so 
cause  but  little  difficulty. 

A  long  list  of  French  words  of  Greek  origin  is  given 
in  Stappers'  Dictionnaire  Synopiique  d' £tymologte  Frangaist^ 
p.  271,  arranged  in  925  groups.  They  are  mostly  of  learned 
origin,  and  many  of  them  never  found  their  way  into  English. 
Strangely  enough,  all  such  words  as  chaise  (from  L.  cathedra^ 
from  Gk.  KaBi^pa)  are  given  in  this  work  among  the  '  Latin' 
words,  often  without  any  hint  that  they  are  merely  Greek  words 
in  a  Latin  spelling.  Such  an  arrangement  has  some  practical 
convenience,  but  it  fails  to  take  us  back  to  the  real  source. 

§  167.  In  his  Grammaiik  des  AUfranzosischen^  Schwan  has 
some  remarks  upon  the  phonology  of  Greek  loan-words  in 
French,  which  are  worth  notice,  and  from  which  I  here  copy 
some  particulars.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
the  Greek  here  spoken  of  is  the  late  or  Byzantine  Greek  rather 
than  that  of  the  classical  period. 

Vowels.  Gk.  €  became  F.  L.  /  (^).  Ex.  Gk.  naBih^  L. 
cathedra^  O.  F.  cha'ere^  A.  F.  chaere,  M.  E.  chaere^  E.  chair ^ 
modified  to  agree  with  F.  chaire.  Parisian  F.  has  also  turned 
chair e  into  chaise,  whence  E.  chaise.  In  the  case  of  pepper 
(Gk.  TTcVepi),  we  have  gone  back  to  the  Greek  spelling,  though 
the  €  is  changed  to  /  in  L.  piper  and  A.  S.  pipor, 

Gk.  f)  became  F.  L.  e  (e).  Gk.  KdixrjXoi^  L.  camelusy  O.  F. 
chameil^  chamoil ;  cf.  M.  E.  camaille,  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  £.  1 196  ; 
but  E.  camel,  F.  chameau,  like  Ital.  cammello,  Span,  camello, 
answer  to  a  Lat.  ace.  type  *camellum. 

Gk.  o  became  g  (p).  Gk.  Hcrrptov,  L.  ostrea  (os/ria),  O.  F. 
uistrCy  F.  huitre\  but  A.  F.  oistre,  E.  oyster,  Gk.  irodioy,  L. 
podium,  O.  F.  pui,  E.  pew  '. 

*  O.  F.  II  becomes  E.  u,  pronounced  as  ew  in  pew ;  cf.  O.  F.  cure,  E. 
cure.  Hence  E.  pew  represents  O.  F.  pu\  the  1  of  put  being  now 
dropped,  thongh  represented  by  « in  the  M.  1^,  puufe,  pewe. 
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Glc  w  became  p  [S).  Gk.  &pa,  L.  hora,  A.  F.  ^mtr^,  £. 
hour ;  K,  hturt, 

Gk.  u  became  L.  £=F.  L.  9.  Gk.  n^tpvor,  L.  gubtrnare, 
A.  F,  governer,  E,  govern ;  F.  gouDcmer.  Gk.  npinrn^.  Low 
V..grupia,Y.grotU,Y..  grot.  But  Gk,  v  became  >*=*;  as  in 
L.  gyrare,  girare,  F.  ^"riv ;  Trom  Gk.  yiipor,  a  ring.  Spenser 
bas  £yrr,  from  L.  gyrus. 

Gk.  n  became  L.  i.  Gk.  BopoilHtrov,  L.  paradisux,  O.  F, 
parailiz  ;  E.  paraiiise.  This  is  a  '  learned '  form  ;  the  popular 
O.  F.  form  yiasparaYs.  whence,  wiih  intercalated  v,  was  formed 
'pareris,  soon  shortened  10  parvis  ;  hence  M.  E.  parvis, 
Chaucer.  C.  T.  3  id.     (See^re/i  in  Scheler). 

CooBonants.  Gk.  ip>L.p.  Gk.  tokaipot.  Low  L.  colpus : 
whence  F.  coup.  Gk.  trop^upn,  L.  purpura,^  F.  pourpre, 
M.  E.  purprt.  E.  purple,  by  differentiation  of  r  10  /.  But  in 
bUcr  words^=L./A,  Y.f. 
Gk.  fl>L.  /,  often  written  ih.  Thus  F,  espSe  is  from  L. 
hUls,  Gk.  mriiAr ;  of  which  the  dimin.  form  is  L.  spalula. 

mce  E.  spalula  and  tpaultl. 

\  Gk.  f  {sometimes  >dy,  very  near  the  sound  of  E.j),  written 

;  Gk.  {^ot,  kmI:  whence  h.selasui,  A.F.ge/us,  E.j^aious,  K. 

In  late  words,  Gk.  f,  Lat.  s,  gives  F.  s,  as  in  si/e, 

'■R  «fiiA  from  Gk.  ft^ot.    Hence  E.  srahus,  later  doublet  of 

Gk.  x>ifr,  written  k,  c,  eh.  Gk-  xopnjr,  x^p"!!  ^  '<^!^  "f^ 
paper;  L.  raria,  eharla  (with  eh=k);  F.  charle,  E.  fAi/rr. 
Cf.  also  Ital.  ^or/a,  whence  F.  carlf.  E,  rarrf.     See  p.  188. 

The  forms  of  Latin  and  Greek  words,  corresponding  to 
F.  words  of  learned  origin,  are  so  well  known  and  so  access- 
ible, that  further  discussion  is  unnecessary, 

§166.  French  Words  of  Celtic  origin.  A  list  of  French 

Words  of  Celtic  origin,  arranged  in  ninety-six  groups,  is  given 

y  Slappcrs.     In  several  cases,  the  origin  of  these  words  Is 

>  StricUj,  F.  L.  ffrptra  (Schwan).    The  nsual  O.  F.  fonn  itforprt. 
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either  doubtful  or  obscure,  and  their  whole  niunber  is  com- 
paratively insignificant.  Brachet  gives  thirty-four  words  o( 
supposed  Celtic  origin,  of  which  only  a  few  are  represented  in 
English.viz.  in  the  E.  baggage,  bar,  baun,  bttony,  biUiardt,  brtm^ 
budget,  cormorant,  dam,  garrolk,  garter,  harness,  lt^,pol,  pt^, 
toque  (a  cap),  truant,  vassal,  to  which  he  might  have  added 
valet.  He  also  mentions  F.  gaber  and  golland,  related  to 
E.  gob  (mouth)  and  perhaps  to  K.  guU  (bird)  respectively ;  as 
well  as  bee,  beak,  marru,  marl,  lieue,  a  league  (distance).  The 
list  in  Stappers  includes  such  words  as  are  represented  in  £. 
by  bachelor,  baggage,  bar,  bard,  bargain,  base,  adj.,  basin, 
bastard,  baton,  beak,  bracket,  bran,  branch,  bribe,  budget,  cabin, 
cairn,  canton,  chemise,  clan,  claymore,  coat  (I),  cormorant,  crook, 
cromlech,darn,doimen,druid,  dune, gaiter,  garrotte, gorier ,  goi, 
gravel,  gull,  harness,  javelin,  lay,  league,  marl,pack,petfy,  qu^, 
rogue,  toque,  valet,  vassal,  vavassor.  Of  these  we  may  feel  sure 
that  cairn,  clan,  claymore  were  simply  borrowed  from  English, 
which  adopted  them  from  Gaelic  ;  see  vol.  i.  §  409,  p.  449 ; 
whilst  bard  is  as  much  English  as  French.  My  own  hit 
of  French  words  of  Celtic  origin  (Diet.  p.  751)  includes  at- 
tach, attack,  baggage,  bar  (with  derivatives),  basin,  basenet, 
beak,  beck  (a  nod  or  sign),  billet  (log  of  wood),  billiards, 
bobbin  ?,  boudoir  ?,  bound  (limit),  bourn  (limit),  brail,  branch, 
brave,  bray,  v.  (to  bray  as  an  ass),  bribe,  brisket,  bruit,  budge, 
(fur),  budget,  ear  (with  derivatives),  earcanet,  career,  carol, 
carpenter,  carry,  caul,  cloke,  crucible,  gaff,  garter, gobbet, gobbU, 
gravel,  grebe,  harness,  hurl,  hurt,  hurtle,  javelin,  job  (to  peck), 
lay  (song),  lias,  loekram,  maim,  mavis,  multon,  petty  P,  pickaxe, 
picket,  pip  (on  cards),  pique,  piquet,  pottage,  pottle,  pouch,  putty, 
quay,  rock,  s.,  rogue,  sot  ?,  tan,  tawny,  teimy,  tetchy,  truant, 
valet,  varlet,  vassal.  To  which  1  add  leagut  (distance),  from 
a  Latin  form  of  a  Celtic  word. 

It  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  space,  not  very  profitably, 
to  discuss  the  probabilities  that  some  of  the  words  in  the 
above  lists  are  truly  of  Celtic  origin.    It  is  a  difficult  and 
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subject;  and   I   cannot   do  better  than   refer  the 
ider  to  one  of  the  very  few  sane  books  that  ireal  of  il,  viz. 
Keltoromaniuhes  of  R.  Thurneysen,  published  ai  Halle, 
884,  which  discusses  the  Celtic  etymologies  given  in  the 
malogischci  Wnrlrrbuch  by  F.  Diez.     Of  course,  the  reader 
mid  also  consult  the  New  E.  Dictionary, 
I  will  only  give  here  the  latest  known  results.     Of  all  the 
rds  mentioned  above,  and  included  in  the  New  E.  Dictionary, 
ihe  parts  from  A  — C//r,  the  following  are  there  definitely 
jected  from  the  list,  viz,  bachelor,  baggtige,  bar,  basin,  6ase- 
irck.  hillet,  billiardi,  brave,  brisket,  bruit,  (anion,  carcanti 
Teui.  origin  ;  cf  O.  H.  G.  querca,  throat),  carol,  chemise ; 
lilst  some  others  are  left  doubtful. 
t  must  be  noted,  also,  that  some  of  the  words  in  Stapper'a 
(such  as  cromlech)  came  to  us  from  Celtic  directly,  and 
through   the   medium   of   French.     When  we   turn  to 
lumeysen,    we   find   that    he    definitely  rejects  the  Celtic 
assigned  to  most  of  the  above  words,  and  it  is  clear 
,t  the  list  must  be  largely  reduced.     Amongst  those  that 
\y,  with  more  or  less  probability,  be  retained  are  these : 
beak  (if  allied  to  the  Cehic  stem  bacc-,  a  hook) ;  betony,  brail, 
bray,  budge  (if  allied  to  budget),  budget,  ear  (with  its  deriva- 
tives, such  as  career,  carry,  charge,  chariot),  carpenter,  eloke, 
eormoranl.  dolmen*,  garter*,  gobbets,  gobble},  gravel,  grebe, 
iarntss,   fmrt}  (together  with   fmrl.  hurtle),  javelin,  job  (to 
),  lay   (song),    league    (distance),  lias,   lockram,  mavis, 
1,  quay,  lot  f,  tan  (or  is  it  O.  G.  H.  ?  tawny  and  tenny  go 
il),  truant,  valet,  varlel,  vassal  (also  vavassor).     Perhaps 
re  may  even  add  bijou,  lawn  (of  grass),  lees  (of  wine),  veer ; 


■  A  Drclon  word,  bul  only  the  latter  'ht.U  ii  Cellic.     The  sense  is 

e  able,'  Cor  Celtic  reverses   Ibe  order;   and  the  ^xllitble  del  it 

rcl;  the  popoW  O.  F.  lelt,  >  table,  legnUrl;  formed  froni  L.  tabula 

tfia,  ttuJa)  ;  the  form  taltlt  \xmg  really  the  '  learned '  foim.     Men 

),  maett.  n  done.  W.  «<im.  ■  Mone,  u  in  ciil-ineH. 
}  CarrsUt  seems  lo  have  been  laken  by  as  from  Spanish. 
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see  Thurneysen,  pp.  91,  65,  66,  8z.  The  tendency  of 
modern  criticism  is  to  decrease  the  number  of  words  of 
supposed  Celtic  origin  ;  for  it  is  now  known  that  Welsh, 
Gaelic,  and  even  Irish  possess  many  words  resembling 
English  only  because  they  have  actually  borrowed  these 
words  from  us ' ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  many  worda  once 
thought  to  have  been  borrowed  by  French  from  Breton  are 
now  known  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Breton  from  French, 
Moreover,  the  dictionaries  of  the  Celtic  languages  are  often 
untrusiwonhy.  For  example,  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  tells  us 
that  '  the  alleged  Irish  bille,  the  irtmk  of  a  tree  [the  supposed 
origin  of  biUtI  and  billiards^  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable 
figmenis  of  O'Reilly's  Dictionary." 

§  188.  French  Words  of  Qermaoic  origin.  Brachet 
distinguishes  ihree  classes  of  words  of  Germanic  origin,  vie. 
(i)  words  'introduced  by  the  barbarians  who  served  under 
the  Roman  eagles,  such  as  burgus,  used  by  Vegeiius  for 
a  fortified  work;  {2)  war-lerms,  feudal  terms,  etc.  which 
Franks,  Golhs,  and  Burgnndians  brought  in  with  them ;  (3) 
a  great  number  of  sea-terms,  imported  in  the  tenth  century  by 
the  Northmen."  The  origin  of  words  of  the  Iliird  class 
is  rather  to  be  sought  in  Scandinavian  and  Low  German  than 
in  High  German ;  whilst  words  of  the  second  class  are 
mainly  due  to  the  Prankish  element.  Brachet  further  com- 
putes the  number  of  such  Germanic  words  at  about  450, 
and  thinks  that  almost  an  equal  number  have  been  borrowed 
by  French,  in  modern  limes,  from  modern  German.  Of 
these,  1  should  estimate  the  number  {exclusive  of  derivatives) 
that  have  passed  Into  English  as  being  somewhat  less  'Mbim 
300;  which  is,  however,  an  important  contribution, 
the  lists  in  my  Dictionary,  and  cd.,  pp.  751,  835, 

'  As,  for  cULlnplc,  VVelih  patas,  a  palace,  fan,  a  pan.  pafyr,  piptf,'* 
parail,  speech  (parable),  paradv-ys,  paradise,  fardvin,  pardon,  farfys, 
paralysis,  faruig,  a  pacrock  or  paddock,  peled,  pellet,  prtlad,  prclalc 
pnsi,  quick,  ready,  prirttio,  lo  print,  prtifftnur.  proreuor,  pr^pkviyii, 
propbcl,  &c.  j  all  in  Spurrell's  \V.  Dictionai^. 


p 


p 
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By  way  of  example,  \  may  cite  the  word  vtnttr,  as  having 
a  Birangc  history.  In  Phillips'  Diet.  (1706)  wc  find — *  Voitrr- 
t  of  inlaid-work  among  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  etc'. 
It  is  merely  borrowed  from  G.  Foumier,  Furnitr,  s.,  veneer, 
inlay,  or  the  wib /oumiitn, /urm'rrn,  to  veneer,  or  inlay. 
The  lalter  is  ihe  same  word  as  the  Iimch/or>inrm,/urnuren. 
to  furnish,  given  by  Kiiian  t  and  both  G.  and  Du,  forms  are 
from  the  Y./ournir,  to  furnish,  O,  F.  /<-rnir.  Prov.  formir. 
fromir.  But  ihcse  Romance  words  were,  in  their  turn. 
borrowed  from  the  O.H.G.  yrumjan./rumman,  to  furnish, 
allied  to  O.  H.  G./ruma,  profit,  and  the  adj./ru«  {G./rn/nm). 
ezcelleni.  The  shifting  of  the  r  is  exemplified  in  the  O.  Sax. 
fprmon,  to  assist,  allied  to  O.  ^xt-formo,  A.  S./hrma,  the  first ; 
cf.  Y-form-fT.  So  that  the  word  was  at  first  O.  H.  G.,  and 
then  passed  into  French  ;  after  which  it  again  passed  into 
Gennan  in  an  altered  form,  so  that  the  connection  of  G. 
fMrmren  with  G./romm  was  much  disguised  ;  nor  would  it 
be  easy  to  guess  that  the  £.  venttr  is  allied  to  Y../orm<r,  and 
meant,  at  first,  no  more  than  simply  to  help  forward  or 
imprave. 

}  170.  Schwan  observes  that  amongst  words  of  this  class 
are  found  several  verbs,  which  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
bonowed  words  being  usually  substantives.  He  also  remarks 
that  all  the  tarty  Germanic  words  that  passed  into  the  folk- 
Latin  belong  to  the  Frankish  dialect,  whereas  some  of  the 
laler  words,  which  passed  iramediauly  into  French,  were  from 
oilier  dialects  (such  as  Middle  High  German,  Low  German, 
and  Dutch).  Mutation  of  the  vowel-sounds  {Umlaut)  took 
place,  in  Frankish,  from  about  750  to  800  a.  d.  ;  and  such 
words  as  were  introduced  into  French  before  that  time  show 
an  absence  of  mutation  ;  thus  the  f./ange,  mud,  answers  to 
the  O.  H.  G.  unmutaled  */anJa  (cf.  Goth,  /ant),  not  to  the 
uiual  muiaied  O.  H.  G./mnd  (cf  £.  ftn). 

$  171.  Vowels.  The  Frankish  vowel-system  agreed  more 
nearly  with  that  of  the  Gothic  than  with  the  usual  O.  H.  G., 
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probably  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity.    The  folloi 

correspondences  of  vowels  are  given  by  Schwan. 

Prankish      a      E      Q      c      o      eu      ai 

Gothic  a      I       fi      e      o      lu      ai 

O.  HIGH  G.  a,e    e      S      a     uo     iu     ei.e 

Tiie  Frankish  vowels  were  treated  just  like  the  Latin  o 
in  the  vulgar  folk-Latin ;  as  in  ihe  following  table — 

Latin  a.a     e,oe,I     «.k      I     6,a      u 

FraNKISH       a  e,l  6        I       fl        u 

FOLK-LATlN     a  C  ;  j  9         V 

§173.  Conson&Dts.  The  consonantal  system  agreed 
with  the  Gothic  or  the  Old  Saxon,  than  the  usual  0. 
because    Ihe  words  are  of  such  antiquity  that  they  mosl 
belong  to  the  jteriod  before  the  second  sound-shifiing  (from 
Low  German  lo  High  German)  had  taken  place.     Hence  we 
find  traces  of  the  sounds  of  }>  and  C,  of  k  for  O.  H.  G.  h,  of 
d  for  O.  H,  G.  /,  of  /  for  O.  H.  G.  s,  and  of/  for  O.  H.  G./ 
We  also   find    Prankish  ch,    chl,   chr    for  the  Gothic  and 
O.  H.  G.  h.  hi,  hr;  but  this  is  rather  to  be  looked  oa 
a  graphic  peculiarity. 

W.  The  Prankish  lo  (=E.  w).  when  initial,  became  F; 
gu  (i.  e.  gw),  F.  g.  The  A.  F,  usually  keeps  the  spelling 
which  is  preserved  even  in  the  modern  English  spelling, 
though  usually  pronounced  as  g.  It  is  even  more  remarkable 
that  A,  F.  frequently  preserved  the  initial  w  {both  as  the  sym- 
bol and  with  the  true  sound),  and  that  it  has  even  descended 
to  modem  English  unchanged.  Thus  E.  ward,  s.,  answers 
10  Frk.  'wariia,  F.  L.  guarda,  F.  garde ;  whilst  the  E.  vb.  lo 
guard tiasv-eTA  to  Frk.  'uiardda,  F.  L,  guardare,  A.  F.  guarder, 
gardir.  Cf.  O.  H.  G.  warl,  warlo,  Goth,  -wards  (in  daura- 
wards,  doorward),  wardja,  a  ward,  a  watcher  ;  O.  H.  G.  war- 
Itn,  O.  Sax.  wardorit  to  guard.  Other  E.  words  in  which  the 
w  is  not  of  A.  S.,  but  of  A.  F,  origin,  are:  wa/tr,K'agt,  wager, 
wages,  waif,  wait,  waiiv,  loari/t,  luardm,  wardr 


and        . 


laftrt 


in 
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I,  warren  (for  rabbits),  warrior  (A.  F.  gurrrayour,  for 
•torrrtfyowr),  wiUfV,  s.  and  v.,  wickel,  ttnnct,  all  of  I'eulonic 
origin;  and  even  widgeon  (from  L.  uipiontmT),  wivern  (L. 
).  Initial  g  appears  in  gagcgarnith,  garrison. garrti, 
(O.  F.  gai,  O.  H.  G.  iwiA/*,  gay,  not  from  O.  H.  G.  gahi\ 
\nt,  etc.  ;  and  gu  in  guard,  etc. 
The  rood.  G,  w  has  the  sound  of  v,  and  is  therefore  v  in 
French ;  as  in  G.  watzen,  whence  F.  valse.  We  have  imported 
the  word  dirccily.and  have  chosen  to  call  itwa//3(waol3,  wols). 
In  the  word  vogut,  the  v  is  due  to  Ital.  vogare,  from  M.  H.  G. 

to  float  about ;  cf.  G.  wogm. 
MtdiaUy,  the  Frk.  w  is  treated  as  F.  r  ;  thus  V./auve  is  from 
Stem /aAwi- of  the  Frk.  (O.  H.  G.)/alo,  fallow  in  colour. 
Oh.  The  mod.  G.  guttural  cA,  used  medially,  was  formerly 
written  A,  and  was  treated  as  Lat  c.  Thus  Frk.  (O.  H.  G.) 
wahtan  answered  to  F.  L.  'guadare,  *waclari,  where  the 
p^taliscd  c  introduced  an  epenthetic  '",  giving  rise  to  O.  F. 
gailtr.  A.  F.  waiter,  E.  wail.  The  initial  chi  or  hi,  ckr  or  br, 
became  simply  /,  r  respectively;  cf.  Frk.  Chlodowig  with 
F.  Lmis. 

H.  The  ordinary  initial  h  (before  a  vowel)  was  much  weak- 
ened, but  is  usually  preserved,  and  is  almost  always  aspirated 
in  E.     The  English  words  of  Franco-German  origin  that 
preserve  the  ^are:  ^afofy^wi,  A(if^arrf(wild,applicdloahawk), 
kaibtrd,  hamlel,  hamper,  S>,  hanaper,  Hameatic,  harangue,  har- 
'rr,  hardy,  hasA,  Aaieh{to  CTigTAve),  Aa/cAel,  Aauieri,  haunch, 
•sa(k,  keitwu!,  herald,  hemshaw  (young  heron),  heron,  hob 
nistic,  a  fairy),  k>liby  (horse),  hobby  (falcon),  hoe,  hoop  (to 
aloud,  often  misspelt  whoop),  housings,    hubbub,    huge, 
huguenot.     Amongst  these,  the  only  word  in  which  the  h 
luld  ever  be  dropped  is  harangue,  in  such  a  phrase  as  '  an 
,ngue';  where  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  ;  but 
;n  here  many  keep  the  h,  and  say  '  a  harangue.'     This 
interesting  case,  as  the  G.  word  is  hring,  and  the  k  has 
;ome  ha,  {h)a,  thai  it  might  not  be  lost.    Cf.  Ital.  arringo, 
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Span,  artnga.  an  harangue  ;  illustrating  the  changes  from 
to  ftig,  and  from  eng  to  ang.     We  could  hardly  have  clearer 
evidence  of  ihe  strength  of  the  Prankish  initial  h. 

5  173.  Verba.  In  forming  verbs,  the  Prankish  weak  (usually 
causal)  verbs  in  -/aware  mostly  treated  like  Lat.  verbs  in  -irt, 
whilst  verbs  in  -an  are  treated  like  verbs  in  -an.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  notice  how  this  distinction  has  left  its  mark  upon 
English.  In  this  way,  the  Frankish  sufiix  in  -ian  can  be  traced 
in  [lie  /'  of  the  verbs  banish,  hurnish,  furbish,  furnish,  gai 
tarnish,  which  go  back  respectively  to  Frankish  *bannjan 
M.  H.  G.  bennen,  Schade),  *  brunjan  (see  brunm  in  Schade), 
Jurbjan./rumjan,  warnjan,  larnjan  (Schade),  We  even  see  lis 
trace  in  the  i  of  hi-i-nous,  an  adj,  formed  from  the  sb.  hatne, 
a  derivative  of  the  verb  liair,  from  kalj'an,  to  hale;  oi  garrison 
(M.  E.  garnison)  and  garaiturt,  from  Frk.  warnjan  ;  and  of 
warison,  from  Frk.  warjan.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  ihe  suffix 
'ian  in  kausjan,  to  choose,  was  represented  by  a  F,  L.  -jv9 
(-yire)  in  a  form  'causjire,  'cosjire,'  where  lhey(_i')  ii 
tluced  an  epcnihetic  (',  turning  'cosjir  into  choiiir, 
effect  is  preser\'ed  in  English  in  the  /'  of  the  verba!  sb.  choici: 
We  trace  yet  another  causal  verb  by  helpof  the/in«/zf,  which 
is  derived  from  O.  II.  G,  'sasjan  (Goth.  sa/Jan),  lit.  lo  '  set,' 
hence,  lo  put  one  in  possession.  The  ee  in  guarantte 
substituted  for  the  older  _»',  ie,  cf.  guaranty,  guaranlie 
Warranty  in  my  List  of  A.  F.  Words)  ;  this  again  leads 
b.-)ck  to  O.  F.  waranlir,  and  proves  that  the  verb  lo  tea. 
was  causal,  and  derived  from  the  sb.  warrant,  and  not, 
versely,  the  sb.  from  the  verb. 

For  the  further  history  of  particular  words,  I  beg  leave  Ut' 
refer  the  reader  lo  my  Dictionary.  Much  exact  information 
as  lo  the  leller-changes  that  take  place  in  the  case  of  O.  F. 
words  borrowed  from  Frankish  or  O.  H.  G.  may  be  found  in 
Dr.  E.  Mackei's  work  entitled  Die  GcrmaniscJun  EUmmIc  in 
lirr  /ransosiscAen   u.  provenzalistken    Spracht ;    Hcilbronn, 


upon 
traced^^H 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


WokDS  OF  Latin  Origin. 


$  174.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  English  contains 

about  150  words  of  Latin  origin  that  were  borrowed  berore 

ihc  Norman  Conquest ;  see  vol.  i.  §  ^00-403.     Laiin  being 

fbr  us  a  dead  lanp;uage,  but  in  constant  literary  use,  we  have 

I  U  all   times  drawn  upon  il    to  supply  us  with   additional 

I  words,  especially  those  of  the  learned  kind.     Many  of  these 

J  are  ecclesiastical  or  scholastic.      Certainly  no  single  work 

||>]ULs  ever  produced  a  greater  or  more  lasting  effect  upon  our 

pabulary  than  the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible.     It  vas  from 

llhis  version  (in  slightly  varying  forms')  that  all  our  earlier 

f  Danslations  were  made,  such  as  the  A.  S,  Version  of  the 

I  Gospels  i  the  Northumbrian  and  Old  Mercian  glosses  of  the 

* ;  the  A.  S,  Version  of  the  Pentateuch  and  portions  of 

I  Ihe  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job;  the  rather  numerous 

'  A.  S.  glosses  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  etc.     Next,  we  have  the 

paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in  the  Onnulum,  and 

a  poetical  version  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  made 

In  the  thirteenth  century;  a  Northumbrian  poetical  version 

I  of  the  Psalms,  and  prose  translations  of  the  same  by  William 

I  of  Shoreham  and  Richard  Rolie  of  Hampole.     It  was  from 

Ilbe  Latin    text,    known    as    the    Vulgate   version,    that    the 

I  complete  English  version  of  the  Bible  was  made  by  John 


'  For  puticnlin  a 


I  Dr.  Muultua'i  Uiiloty  eftkt  Engtiih  BWt,  p.  g. 


n  the  early  Lntio  versions,  « 
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Wyclifife  and  Nicholas  Hereford,  and  afterwards  revised  and 
often  rendered  into  simpler  language  by  John  Purvey.  The 
Vulgate  version  was  constantly  quoted  in  the  old  homilies, 
and  it  was  usual  to  accompany  the  quotations  with  an  ex- 
planation and  comments  in  English.  In  this  way  it  became 
the  great  store-house  whence  new  words  could  readily  be 
drawn,  when  occasion  seemed  to  require  them.  Again,  Latin 
was  the  language  of  the  schools,  and  there  may  well  have 
been  occasions,  in  olden  times,  when  two  scholars  from 
quite  different  parts  of  England  cotdd  more  easily  hold 
conmiunication  in  Latin  than  if  each  used  his  own  dialect 
of  English.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
number  of  Latin  words  which  we  have  borrowed  immediately, 
and  not  through  the  medium  of  French,  is  considerably  above 
24CO,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list  given  in  my  Dictionary,  at 
p.  752.  Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  making 
this  estimate,  I  am  speaking  only  of  main  or  primary  words, 
all  fairly  common,  or  not  very  uncommon,  in  modern  English 
literature.  If  we  were  to  include  derivatives,  words  used  only 
in  scientific  works,  poetical  and  prose  words  used  in  our 
older  authors  and  now  obsolete  or  archaic,  and  the  like,  this 
number  would  be  enormously  increased.  After  all,  mere 
numbers  give  very  little  idea  of  the  facts ;  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  Latin  comes  very  little  behind  French  as  to  the 
number  of  primary  words  which  it  furnishes  for  our  use. 

§  176.  It  is  proper,  too,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mere 
number  of  primary  words  which  appear  in  an  etymological 
dictionary  gives  no  real  clue  as  to  the  proportional  elements 
of  the  language  when  actually  written  or  spoken.  The 
number  of  primary  words  of  native  origin  is  not  much  greater 
than  the  number  of  such  words  of  Latin  origin,  and  is 
perhaps  even  less  than  the  number  of  those  of  French  origin  ; 
but  the  native  words  throw  out  such  a  rich  abundance  of 
derivatives  and  form  fresh  compoimds  so  readily  that  their 
importance  is,  in  practice,  overwhelming,  especially  in  the 
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ikco  Uncage  of  common  life,  in  which  most  of  the 
ibstantives  and  verba  and  nearly  all  the  relational  parts  of 

lech  are  of  true   old  English  origin.     For  all   this,  the 

iportance  of  the  study  of  Latin  is  vety  great  lo  any 
Englishman  who  wishes  to  understand  his  own  language 
fully ;  and  it  assumes  even  more  importance  from  the  usual 
contemptuous,  or  at  any  rate  the  ignoianl,  neglect  of  the 
study  of  'the  native  element,'  It  is  better  to  understand 
even  a  part  of  our  language  than  to  have  no  ideas  about  its 
structure  ai  all. 

\  176.  Anoiher  iraporlant  fact  about  Latin  is  that  a  targe 
number  of  Greek  words  have  come  to  us  by  means  of  it; 
indeed,  all  Greek  words  have  to  be  transliterated  inlo  Latin 
letters  before  we  can  make  any  use  of  them  in  English.  It 
will  also  be  remembered  that  Latin  is  the  main  source  of 
French  and  of  the  Romance  Languages.  Thus,  from  a 
purely  linguistic  point  of  view,  the  value  of  Greek  as 
compared  with  Latin — for  the  mere  purpose,  I  mean,  of 
explaining  English  words — may  be  said  to  be  very  slight, 
except  in  the  case  of  scientific  and  scholastic  terms,  But 
Greek  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  scientific  philologist 
for  the  purposes  of  comparative  philology,  and  has  assumed, 
quite  recently,  an  increased  importance  owing  10  the  cleartiess 
with  which  it  helps  to  explain  the  sounds  of  the  Aryan  (i.  e- 
the  primitive  Indo-European)  vowels.  Of  course  il  will  be 
irslood  that,  in  ihua  estimating  the  value  of  Latin  £ir 
that  of  Greek  for  the  peculiar  purposes  of  English 
lology,  1  am  leaving  altogether  out  of  sight  the  con- 
sideration of  the  value  of  Greek  from  3  literary  point  of 
view.  That  is  altogether  another  matter ;  and,  if  we  would 
think  clearly,  we  should  know  how,  at  the  proper  moment, 
to  think  of  one  thing  only  at  a  time. 

Owing  to  the  facts  that  Latin  is,  as  a  rule,  very  well  known, 
and  that  its  forms  arc  very  distinct  and  clear,  as  well  as  quite 
■    's  unnecessary  for  me  to  treat  il  here  very  fully. 
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1  shall  therefore  only  mention  such  points  as  seem  to  be  of 
primary  importance, 

§  177.  Tnfinv  of  Iiatln  Words ;  the  Vulgate  Version 
of  the  Bible.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  influx  of 
Latin  words,  owing  to  its  literary  use,  has  been  fairly  con- 
tinuous in  English,  during  some  1400  years.  But  it  will  be 
interesting  to  notice  {far  more  slightly,  however,  than  ihe 
subject  deserves)  the  influence  upon  English  of  (be  Vulgate 
version  of  the  Bible. 

A  convenient  account  of  this  celebrated  Latin  version  will 
be  found,  under  the  heading  Vulgati,  in  Smitli's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible.  The  name,  Vulgala  tditio,  was  originally 
applied  10  mean  the  current  (Latin)  text  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  thus  had  different  senses  at  different  times ;  but  we 
now  employ  the  term  to  denote  the  Latin  text  as  revised  by 
St.  Jerome  (Eusebius  Hieron)mus)  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
afterwards  by  Alcuin  and  others,  especially  Sixtus  V  (1590) 
and  Clement  VIII  (1592),  and  now  recognised  as  (he 
authoritative  text.  In  Wycliffe's  lime  it  was  only  esiant  in 
MSS.  which  did  not  always  agree  with  each  other ;  and  the 
lext  then  current  had,  of  course,  not  received  the  later 
corrections  which  were  made  after  his  time.  Nevertheless, 
the  modern  editions  are,  usually,  a  sufficient  guide  to  his 
translation.  The  title-page  of  the  edition  now  before  me  is 
— '  Biblia  Sacra  Vuigats  Edilionis  Sixli  V  Pontificis  Maximi 
jussurecognitaetClementis  VIII:  Auctoritate  Edita:  Parisiis; 
1862.' 

§  178.  The  Vulgate  contains  many  curious  words,  not 
always  easily  found  elsewhere.  One  such  is  caumatt.  Job 
XXX.  30,  ablative  of  cauma,  i.  c.  Gk.  nauMQ,  heat ;  this  gave  an 
O.  F.  caumt,  soon  turned  into  calme ;  whence  E.  ealm,  a.  We 
may  here  note  that  the  form  calme  is  absolutely  evolved,  as 
a  supposed  older  and  more  correct  form,  from  caume;  by 
analogy  with  paume,  which  really  presupposes  palmt.  In 
I'rov.  xxi,  9,  we  find  •  in  angulo  dimnfis',  in  the  corner  of  a 
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r  bouse ;  where  domaiis  r 


;  of  Gk.  Sufj 


r  represents  the  genitive  t 
hence  E,  dome.  In  Job  xix.  34  we  find  'vel  celk  sculpantur 
in  silice,'  or  that  ihey  may  be  graven  in  the  flint  willi  a  chisel ; 
this  is  the  authority  for  the  word  ctitis,  a  chisel,  whence  £. 
(til,  applied  to  a  flint  implement '. 

5 179.  It  should  be  observed,  moreover,  that  a  large 
number  of  Latin  words  which  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  other  sources  probably  came  into  use  the  more  readily 
from  their  occurrence  in  the  Vulgate.  If  we  think  over  such 
a  word  as  unicorn,  ihe  quotation  '  thou  hast  heard  me  also  from 
among  the  horns  of  the  unicorns,'  Ps.  xxii.  2 1  (in  the  Prayer- 
book),  is  apt  to  suggest  itself;  and,  in  days  when  the  Latin 
psalms  were  at  least  as  familiar  to  many  as  the  Prayer-book 
version  of  the  Psalms  is  now,  many  a  man  must  have  known 
by  heart  the  sentence — '  Salua  me  ex  ore  leonis.  et  a  comibus 
utiiciyrm'um  hurailitalem  meam.'  Of  course,  too,  Wycliffc 
has  here  the  word  vnycornes  in  his  translation ;  for  no  other 
word  will  ser^-e  the  turn.  A  perusal  of  Wycliffe's  Version  of 
the  Psalms  {the  laifr  version  of  which,  as  revised  by  Purv'ey, 
has  been  cheaply  reprinted  by  the  Clarendon  Press)  readily 
shows  his  use  of  Latin  words  due  to  the  Vulgate ;  but  most 
of  these  naturally  occur  in  French  forms,  such  as  counstl, 
L  ftstiltnee,  fruil,  jusi,  perisA  {Ps.  i).  It  is  solely  owing  lo  the 
I  great  familiarity  which  nearly  all  our  early  writers  had  with 
w  ihe  French  language,  and,  consequently,  the  i«rfeci  ease 
with  which  a  Latin  word  could  usually  be  turned  into  a 
French  form,  thai  I  am  unable  to  produce  a  long  list  of  Latin 
words  which  are  found  both  in  the  Vulgate  version  and  in 
cwr  modern  English,  and  transplanted  thence  into  English 
immtiiiately.  Even  the  word  unicorn,  mentioned  above,  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  O.  F.  unicorne,  which  In  modern  F.  has 
been  so  Strang^y  turned  into  licornt.     The  ecclesiastics  of 

'  Mtny  MSS.  re«d  icrti ;  A.  V.  '  for  ever ' ;  and  it  lus  been  srgned 
that  ctilt  it  a  mete  mislake.  and  thai  etltis,  a  ehiiel,  never  eiisled.  See 
le  article  oa  ctll  ia  Ihe  New  E,  Dictiouary, 
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the  ihirteenlh  century  were  even  more  familiar  with  Anglo- 
French,  their  native  language,  than  with  Latin ',  so  that,  by 
Wycliffe's  lime,  there  was  almost  always  a  French   form 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  all  the  common  Latin    words. 
Hence  we  can  only  find  unclianged  Latin  forms,  as  distinct 
from  French,  in  the  comparatively  rare  instances  where  the 
corresponiling  French  term  fails.     Nevertheless,  I  find  a  few 
such  words;  viz.  corrupt  (L.  eorrupii),  Ps.  xiv.  i  (xiii.  i)*; 
probably  convinlimlU,  explained   in  a  gloss  to  mean  . 
eouenlis  (little  convents),  where  the  Vulgate  has  cO) 
(though  Cotgrave's  F.  Did.  has  cotnxnlicule),  Ps.  svi.  4  (xv.  \ 
whence  E.  cmvmlicU,  which  our  A.  V.  omits  to  mention  hen^ 
ctdcr  (L.  cedros),  now  ctdar,  already  spelt  ctdtr  in  A.  S., 
xxix.  5  <xxviii.  s);   casiia  (L.  eusia),  Ps.  slv.  8  (xliv.  1 
manna  (L.  manna),  Ps.  Ixxviii.  34  (Ixxvii.   34);    loeutt  ( 
locusta),  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46  (Ixxvii.  46) ;   palm-tret  (L.  palma),  \ 
xcii.    13  (xci.  13),  already  found  in  A.S.  as  palm;  pellici 
E.  pelican  (L.  pelli'cano),  Ps,  cii.  6  (ci.  7),  given  as  a  F.  word 
in  my  Dictionary,  but  the  A.  S.  dat.  pcllicarte  occurs  in  the 
version  of  the  Psalms  pubhshed  by  Thorpe',    InPs.  Ixviii.  sg  1 
(Ixvii.  a6),  Wycliffe  translates  'juvencularum  tympanistriani 
by  'of  yonge  dameselis  syngynge  in  lympant' ;  but  we  haVI 
discarded  tympans  in  favour  of  timbrels.      In  Ps.  Iviii,  9,  * 

'  Lewis  Beaumont,  bishop  ofDnrliRm,  131;,  understood  not  a  word  of 
cither  Latin  or  English.  In  rending  the  ball  of  his  appointtnenl,  which 
be  bad  been  longht  10  spcll  for  several  days  l>erorc.  he  stomblcd  npon  Ihe 
word  meltofoUlue,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  [o  pronounce ;  and, 
having  tminmcied  over  it  a  considerable  time,  at  last  cned  out,  in  hit 
mother- tongue,  'Sett  four  dilt  I  Par  stint  Leviju.iiHtfu  fia  rurteis  qui 
ctite parelt  id  tiiril.'  Lc.  '  Take  it  as  said  ;  by  Si.  Louis,  he  was  not 
very  civil  who  wrote  this  word  here.'— Crait,  Eng.  Lileralure,  bt  ii. 

'  RefcreDCes  to  the  Psalms  are  traDblesome,  as  Ihe  numbering  of 
them  in  Ihe  Vulgate  difTors  from  ttmt  of  our  Aothoriied  Version. 
'  niv.  I  (xiii.  1) '  is  meant  that  Ps.  xii.  in  the  A,  V.  is  Pa.  xiiL  in  tl 
Vulgate. 

'  At  tbe  same  time,  Ihe  words  eedar,  eain'a,  maima,  palm,  ftHc 
are  not  true  Latin  words,  but  are  all  borrowed. 
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(Ivii.  I  o),  he  translates  rhamnum  by  ramne,  A.  V.  '  the  thorns,' 
but  we  now  use  tlie  term  buckthorn  for  ihe  Rbamnus  of  the 
botanists.  In  Ps.  cv.  34  (civ.  34),  where  the  A.  V.  has 
cattrpiUan,  the  Vulgate  has  'et  bruchus,  cuius  iion  erat 
numerus'j  Wydiffe  has— 'and  a  hruk  of  which  was  noon 
noumbre.'      RAamnus  and   bruehus   are   from    Gk.  pd^ivoE, 

§  180.  Iiatin  Words  from  the  Vulgate.  I  now  give 
a  list  of  some  words,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  of 
Latin  radier  than  of  French  origin  ;  with  references  to  some 
of  the  passages  in  the  Vulgate  where  they  occur.  Of  course 
it  will  be  understood  that  some  of  them  may  easily  have  been 
introduced  into  our  language  from  some  other  source;  but 
the  Vulgate  is  always  a  likely  source,  and  the  occurrence  of 
a  given  word  in  it  is  of  importance.  I  may  also  note  that 
several  of  these  words  were  introduced  later  than  Wycliffe's 
time,  and  that  Wycliffe  does  not  always  inlroduce  Latin 
forms  where  we  might,  perhaps,  expect  him  to  do  so.  Thus 
the  word  abbrmiate  is  not  known  earlier  than  1 450 ;  in  Mark, 
xiii.  20,  Wycliffe  has  the  F.  form  abrtdgidt.  In  each  case,  it 
is  sufficient  to  give  a  single  reference  to  the  Vulgate,  and  I 
give,  by  preference,  references  to  the  New  Testament.  More- 
over, I  beg  leave  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  take  my 
examples  from  an  old  Concordance  to  the  Vulgate  by  M.  de 
Besse,  published  at  Paris  in  1611,  as  it  is  precisely  con- 
temporary with  our  present  Authorised  Version.  There  ate 
some  differences  of  reading ;  thus,  in  Mark  xiii.  zo,  where 
De  Bease  gives — '  nisi  Dominus  abbreviasset  dies,'  the  edition 
of  186a  has — 'nisi  brtviasset  Dominus  dies.'  The  older 
text  is  the  more  instructive.  Further,  the  list  of  Latin  words 
is  taken,  mainly,  from  the  list  in  my  Dictionary,  and.  ed., 
p.  753,  which  excludes  words  borrowed  from  Greek  and 
Eastern  languages.  Perhaps  it  is  wonh  while  to  remark  that 
tlie  Apocr)'i>lial  Books  were  far  belter  known  formerly  than 
they  are  now,  at  least  in  England. 
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§  181.  The   following,   then,  are  words  of  Latin 
which  occur  in  De  Basse's  Concordance.    It  is  unnecet 
alwa}^  to  give  the  Latin  forms,  as  they  are  obvious  enougllj 
or,  in  cases  of  doubt,  they  can  be  found  in  my  Dictionary. 

Abbreviate,  Mk.  xiii.  20;   abdicate,  a  Cor.  iv.  3 
Ps.  cxxsvi.  3' ;  aberration  (from  aherrart),  cf.  aberranUs, 
Tim.  i.  6 ;  abhor,  Ecclus.'  xsxviii.  4  ;  abject,  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  it:< 
ablution,  Zech,  xiii.  i ;    abnegation  {from  abnegari),  cf. 
ganirs,  s  Tim.  iii.  5 ;  abominate,  Acts  x.  28  (and  common)] 
abordve.  Job  iii.  16;  abscind,  Matt.  v.  30;   abscond.  Ms 
V.  14  (very  common) ;   absent.  Col.  ii.  5 ;   absolve,  Acts  xix. 
39 ;  abstract,  Acts,  xxi.  i  ;   accede,  Matt.  iv.  3  (common) 
accelerate,   Gen.  xviii.   6;    acclaim  (for  aedame,  cf.  claim). 
Acts  xii,   zz;    accommodate,  Eecl.  vii.  la;    acid  (L.  acii*, 
adverb),    Ecclus.  iv.   9 ;    acquiesce,  Rom.  ii.  8  (common) 
acquire,  Lu.  xix.  16  (common);  act,  Acts  (title)  ;  acute,  Rev. 
i.  16;  adapt,  Exod.  xxvi.  5;   add,  Lu.  xx.  ti  (common] 
adduce.  Matt.  xxi.  2  (very  common) ;   adequate.  Hos.  x.  1 
adhere,  Malt.  xix.   5,  etc. ;    adjacent  (cf.  cunctis   quae  ad- 
Mf(7«/ torrenti),  Dent.  ii.  37;   adject  {adiectum  esi),  Ecclna, 
xlii.  33';  adjudicate,  Lu.  xxiii.  24;  adjure.  Malt.  xxvi.  $g; 
administer.  Acts  xiii.  36;    admit.  Mar.  v.   19;    adoh 
Malt.  xix.  30  (common) ;   adopt,  Ex.  ii.  10 ;    adorn,  2  Mace 
iii.  35;    adult.  Gen.  xiv.  37;    adulterate.  Ezek.  xxiii.  37; 
advent.  Matt.  xxiv.  3  ;    adverse  (nihil  adi'trst),  Judg.  viii.  it ; 
affect  {afffclos\  Matt.  xxii.  6;    afflict,  Heb.  xi.  37;    ageol.' 
(gratias  a^fw/f),  John  vi.  23  ;  agglutinate,  Jer.  xiii.  11,  Bi 
iii.  4  ;  aggravate,  Gen,  xviii.  20,  etc. ;  agitate  {agilaiam), 
xi.  7 ;  alacrity,  Ecclus.  xlv.  29 ;  alias.  Gen.  xx.  12.  Acts 
35;  alibi.  Wisdom,  xviii.  18;  aliquot,  Acts  ix.  19 

'  RereTa:ii;e3  to  the  Ps-ilmi  are  to  the  nnmberiag  In  the  Vnl 
Version.     In  the  A.  V.,  this  reference  is  to  Pa.  cravii,  3, 

*  Eccln»."Ecclesia!iiicunApocr}phtt). 

*  There  is  oftea  some  disagreement  as  to  the  dinstoo  fnlo  1 
Thus,  in  the  Vnlgste  edition  of  iSfii,  this  reference  is  lo  verae  3i 
so  ia  tbe  A,V.,  which  has  35  rencs  in  the  Chspter  instead  of  itt. 
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xxvii.  38,  Jas.  v.  15;   alligation  (alUgalant),  Matt.  xxi. 
allocution,  Wisdom  iii.  1 8,  viii.  9,  six.  i  a ;  altitude.  Malt. 
5  (comtnon);    ambient  (ambiem),  Ezek.  xM.  13;  am- 
icus, Deut.  x^ii.   8  ;    ambulation  (from   ambulart,  very 
common);  amicable,  Prov.  xviii.  24;  amputate  {ampulatis), 
,  etc. ;  anile,  i  Tim.  iv.  7 ;  animadvert.  Prov. 
L  6,  etc. ;  animal,  Gen.  vii.  1 4  (very  common) ;  annul,  Ecclus. 
antecedent.  Matt,  ii,  9 ;  antediluvian  (from  liiluuium) ; 
icipale,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  5,  Ixxviii.  8 ;  anxious,  Eccl.  v.  i  o ;  aperient. 
Acts V.  19;  apex,  Judiihvii.3,  Matt.v.  18;  apparatus,  iMacc. 
a,  a  Mace.  x.   18,  etc.;    applaud,  Jer.  v.   51; 
apposite,  Acts   ii.  41,  xi.  34;   appreciate.  Matt,  xxvii.  9; 
apprehend,  Matt.  xiv.  31  (common);    approximate,  Ps.  xxxi, 
6,9;  aquatic,  Wisdom,  xix.  18;  arbiter.  Gen. xxxix.  11,  Judg. 
xi.  J7  ;    arbitrate,  Lu.  vii,  7  ;  arduous,  Job  xxxix.  27.  Jer.  iv. 
19;  area,  Malt.  iii.  12;  arefaclion  [are/acla).  Gen.  viii.  14; 
arena  (only  in  the  sense  of 'sand');    argillaceous  (cf,  u/yi7- 
lams),  1  Kings  vii.  46,  2  Chr.  iv.  17;  arid,  Matt.  xii.  43 ;  ark 
(A.  S.  are,  L.  area) ;    arrogant,  Isa.  ii.  la  ;    ascend,  Jo.  i.  51 
common) ;  ascribe,  a  Sam.  xii.  28 ;  aspect,  Matt,  xxwii. 
asperse,  Heb.  ix.  13  ;   assiduous,  Jas.  v.  16  ;   assimilate, 
:  iv.  30;    assume.  Matt.  xii.  45  (common);   astringent, 
viii.  8 ;  astute,  Prov.  xiv.  1 5 ;  attenuate.  Lev.  xxv.  25 ; 
{allraxil.  Jer.  ii.  24.  allracla,  Baruch,  vi.  43);  attribute, 
lb.  xxxvi.  13,  Deut.  xxix.  26;  augur,  Isa.  ii,  6,  xlvii,  13; 
Chr.  XV.  16 ;  aureole  (coronam  aurtolam),  Ex.  xxv. 
xxxvii.  37;  aurora,  Gen.  xixit.   36;  auscultation  (from 
tare),  Acts  viii.  10;   autumn,  Isa.  xxviii.  4;    auxiliary, 
ave,  Lu.  i.  28 ;  avert,  MatL  v.  42  (common) ; 
ition,  cf.  auocare,  Ecclus.  xxxii.  15  (A.  V.  xxxii.  13); 
t  Kings  vii,  30. 
Belligerent  (for  btUigeranl,  from  Mligtrart,  Micah  iv,  3 ; 
Mligtratit,  Jas.  iv.  2) ;    belt,  A.  S.  6fit  (from  L.  balUus), 
xxviii.  4,  39.     As  to  brnefaetor,  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
nowhere  occurs  in  the  Vulgate;   in  Luke  xxii.  2^, 
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where  the  A.  V,  has  lenefactors,  the  Vulgate  has  benefiei; 
but  the  verb  bene/acer<  is  common,  and  maltfaclor  occurs 
thrice,  Jo.  xviii.  30,  i  Pet.  it.  13,  14.  Bibber  is  from  L.  bih<rt; 
wine-bibber  in  Lu.  vii.  34  translates  bibmi  uinum.  Biennial 
(from  L.  bimnium.  Acts  six.  10) ;  bipartite,  Ecclus.  rlui,  33  ; 
biped,  Bartich,  iii.  31 ;  bitumen.  Gen.  vi.  14,  %\.  3,  xiv.  10, 
Ex.  ii.  3  ;  bland,  Prov.  xxix.  5  ;  box-tree  ipuxus),  Isa.  !x.  13  ; 
bract  (L.  braeUa)^,  Ex.  xxxix.  3;  (papal)  bull  (L.  buiia,  ct 
ornamenta  et  bullas,  Judg.  viii.  21). 

§  182.  The  above  notes  relative  to  the  words  beginning 
with  A  and  B  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  words  which 
we  may  expect  to  find  in  ihe  Vulgate ;  it  being  remembered 
that  the  numerous  words  which  took  a  French  form  are 
excluded  from  the  list.  The  small  number  of  words  begin- 
ning with  B  is  remarkable ;  the  quolations  for  them,  in  the 
Concordance,  occupy  miy  one-tighlh  of  the  space  occupied 
by  A ;  and,  after  ail,  an  unusually  large  proportion  even  of 
these  are  proper  names.  A  few  are  of  Greek  origin,  such  ae 
balsam,  baptism,  bapiisl,  barbarous,  etc.,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter,  in  discussing  Greek  loan-words.  Even  the 
French  words  beginning  with  B,  and  due  to  original  Latin 
forms  found  in  the  Vulgate  are  very  few ;  I  may  mention 
bfdsl  {K.  F-  besli,  L.  beslia,  common);  btatitude,  Rom.  iv.  fi; 
bte/,  Lu.  xiii.  15,  etc.;  benediction,  bmison,  Rom.  xv.  39; 
benn'ohn<t,  3  (or  i)  Esdras,  i.  ii;  benign,  Lu.  vi.  35; 
^«i]f M/'/c,  Rom.  ii.  4  ;  iorf,  v..  Job.  xli.  22  (cf.  A.V.  Jobxli.ji); 
bounty,  Rom.  ii.  4 ;  brace  {O.  F.  brace,  L,  brachia '.  Dan.  ii. 
33);  brief,  I  Cor.  vii.  29.  However,  the  next  letter,  viz.  C, 
yields  a  large  number  both  of  French  and  Latin  words  ;  and 
1  here  throw  out  the  hint,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Latin 
Vulgate  version  has  been  so  closely  examined,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  English  etymologies,  as 
deserves  to  be.     For  example,  the  gem  calk;d  the  tarik 

'  The  clsssicitl  rorm  is  brallea. 
'  The  cUulcil  fotm  is  hraahia. 
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^mentioned  in  English  ^  early  as  ihe  ibirteenth  century ;  and 
this  is  [he  less  surprising  when  we  observe  that  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Vulgate  no  less  than  Tour  times ;  £x.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  11;  Ezek.  xxviii,  13;  Ecclus.  xxxii.  7.    (It  does  not 
occur  in  Isa.  liv.  13   in  the  Vulgate,  though  the  A.  V.  has 
carbuncle!  in  this  verse). 
§  183.  Z>atm  Words  train   other  souroes.    But  the 
HjATalgate  is  by  no  means  the  sole  source  whence  Latin  words 
^Bktc  readily  imported  into  English.     The  use  of  Latin,  for 
H^heiury  purposes,  was,  for  a  long  time,  supreme  and  almost 
universal.     The    old    Charters,    before    the   Conquest,    are 
mostly  in  Latin,  though  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  to  which 
ihcy  relate  are  commonly  described  in  Anglo-Saxon ;    and 
any  good  work  upon  English  literature  will  explain  the  great 
importance  of  Ladn  in  England  in  the  middle  ages.     As 
Ciaik   observes,   'it    was    the  language   of  all  the  learned 
^Professions,  of'law  and  physic,  as  weU  as  of  divlnily,  in  alt 
^Hbeir  grades.     It  was  in  Latin  that  the  teachers  at  the  Uni- 
B^iersities  (many  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were 
foreigners)  delivered  iheir  prelections  in  all  the  sciences,  and 
thai    all    the   disputations   and   other  exercises  among  die 
3tudenL«  were  carried  on.'     It  is  still  supposed  to  be,  and 
commonly  is,  one  of  the  few  things  which  '  every  schoolboy 
knows.'      I'he    result    has   been    that    we    have    borrowed 
words  from  it  at  alt  times,  ever  since  the  Christian  era ;   for 
vc  have  a  few  words,  such  as  strtel,  wall,  etc..  which  go  back 
to  the  lime  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  and  are 
technically  called  Latin  words  of  the  First  Period ;   those  of 
the  Second  Period  being  such  as  found  their  way  into  A,  S., 
3uid  those  of  the  Third  Period  such  as  came  into  use  after 
the  Conquest.     It  is  particularly  useful  as  supplying  us  with 
scliotaslic   and   scieiitihc  words.     The   only  language    that 
Competes  wiUi  it  for  this  purpose  is  Greek ;   and  most  of  tiie 
Crock  words  were  formerly  borrowed  through  the  medium  of 
^^f^^^t  tbiough  the  medium  of  both  Latin  and  French, 
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Until  [he  time  of  Edward  VI,  when  they  began  to  be  bor- 
rowed directly.  When,  therefore,  we  find  a  Latin  word  in 
use  in  English,  we  have,  at  the  outset,  no  clue  to  the  dale  of 
its  introduction  ;  but  it  is  usually  easy  to  gain  some  idea  of 
ihia  date  by  a  little  research.  In  many  cases,  1  have  indi- 
cated tlie  approximate  date,  within  half  a  century',  in  in; 
Dictionary;  but  there  are  doubtless  some  cases  in  which  a 
certain  word  may  have  been  introduced  a  couple  of  centuries 
earlier  than  1  have  succeeded  in  tracing  it.  Owing  to  the 
constancy  and  general  invariability  of  the  forms  used  in 
literary  Latin,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  mistake  in  the  date 
can  at  all  affect  the  etymology ;  in  the  case,  that  is,  where 
the  word  has  been  borrowed  immedialrly.  If,  however,  it 
came  to  ua  through  the  French,  a  considerable  mistake  as  to 
the  date  may  entirely  mislead  us,  as  has  been  shown  in 
tracing  the  differences  between  Anglo-French  and  Ceniral 
French. 

§  184.  Words  from  Latiik  past  participles.  It  is 
worth  while,  however,  to  take  notice  of  one  very  ctirious 
mode  in  which  ihe  English  language  frequendy  coins  verbs, 
not  only  from  the  Latin  infinitive  mood,  bui  from  the  past 
parliciph.  An  easy  example  is  seen  in  the  E.  word  corrvpl. 
The  Lat.  verb  is  eorrumpere,  pp.  corruptus.  Hence  i 
formed  the  M.  E.  verb  corrwnpcn,  to  become 
■used  in  Chaucer's  Knightes  Tale,  i888  (Harl.  MS.):- 

'  The  cloihred  blood,  for  eny  leche-craft,  CormmfiiA 
Jn  this  place,  the  EUesmere  MS.  has  CorrupUlh. 

At  the  same  lime,  corrupt  was  introduced  as  a  past  p 
or  adjective,  as  in  Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  B.  giu 

'A  maner  Latyn  corrupt  was  hir  speche,' 
But,  inasmuch  as  corrupt  did  not  seem,  in  English,  suffici 
clearly  marked  as  being  a  past  participle,  it  was  < 
mark  it  still  more  clearly  by  adding  to  it  the  E.  suffix  - 
^id).    Hence  it  is  thai,  in  Wychffe's  translations  of  2  C 
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\€,  we  find  several  remarkably  divergent  forms.  The  Vul- 
gate has  '  noster  homo  corrumpalur ' ;  and  Wycliffe  has,  in 
tlie  earlier  version,  '  cure  man  be  corupHd  (various  readings, 
(crumpfii,  corrumptid.,  corupt,  corrupt)  ;  but  in  ihe  later  version 
we  find  only  '  cure  vtter  man  be  corrupiid.'  This  use  of  the 
form  corrupud  with  the  doubh  past  participial  suffix  (the  -/- 
being  Latin,  and  ihe  -td  English),  really  presupposed  an 
E.  verb  corruplen,  to  cornipt,  and  it  was  thenceforlh  always 
In  Ihe  power  of  any  English  writer  to  use  eormpt  either 
adjectivally,  or  as  a  verb,  and  to  distinguish  the  adjectival 
ihe  participial  form  by  M%m^corrupi  in  the  former  case, 
fTupied  in  the  latter.  This  is  precisely  what  took 
and  we  may  easily  illustrate  this  from  Sliakesptare, 
ho  has  (i)  the  adjective,  (a)  the  verb,  and  (3)  the  pp.,  as  in 
the  following  examples: — 

li)  '.    .    .    Knaves  ..,  which  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.'    A".  Ltar,  ii.  2.  loS. 

%)  'Von  corrupt  the  song,  sirrah.'—^//'!  Well,  i,  3.  85. 


aajecr 
^Pbce, 


sin,  from  the  verb  lo  corrupt,  it  was  easy  to  form  the  sb, 
Ampler. 

'  Away  !  away  ! 
Corrupters  of  my  faith  \—Cym6.  iii,  4.  85. 

It  should  further  be  noticed  that  this  process  was  much 

IcUitaied  by  the  fact  that,  in  Latin  itself,  the  past  participle 

n  differed  (apparently,  at  least)  from  a  related  substantive, 

I  its  ending  only.    Thus,  in  this  very  instance,  where  Shake- 

haa  torrupitr,   Cicero   has    eorruptor,  which   again 

tsta  llie  use  of  lo  corrupt  as  a  verb.     Once  more,  we 

i.  in  Latin  itself,  verbs  formed  from  the  pp.  stem,  as  in 

e  case  of  Irael-arr,  to  handle,  which  is  the  '  intensive ' 
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of  irakert,  pp.  iraci-mt';  and  das  voj  wrb  prodnoed  the 
A.  F.  /rtfzifer,  ^iroifSer,  trtkr,  M.E.  i^nete,  £.  i^/v/,  in  viidi 
the  final  -/  is  jtist  as  much  dae  to  the  pp.  snfla  as  in  the 
case  of  corrupt  With  aD  these  taiioos  caases  at  vofk,  it  is 
easf  to  see  that  Latin  past  paiticipies  pasKd  into  £.  verbs 
with  considetable  ease. 

f  185.  The  above  are  merdj  two  JratfaiKT^  out  of  manj; 
as  other  examples,  take  ahdmct^  ahtiract^  addict^  ^^A  e^jticL 
auert^  aUract,  aitrihmU^  bisect^  ctrcumveni^  ctrnpltUy  comcod, 
conduct^  canficL  conjiui,  ccnstituU^  comioriy  comtract^  amtradkl, 
coniribuU,  convict ^  correct ^  corrupt^  etc,  all  with  the  dianc- 
teristic  fxSa.  -/  (or  -ti) ;  and  asperse,  circwmctscj  circmm/mse^ 
collapse,  compress^  commlu,  etc,  with  the  chanurteristic  suffix 
-XX  (or  se).  To  these  maj  be  added  a  considerate  nimiber 
of  French  forms,  such  as  accredit,  acquaint,  anoimt,  aUahU, 
chant,  collect,  consult,  content,  etc.,  with  the  characteristic  -/ ; 
and  abuse,  close,  con/ess,  comprise,  etc.,  with  the  characteristic 
-XX  (or  -se).  And  it  may  further  be  noted,  that  such  ex- 
amples by  no  means  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  Lat.  pp.  suffix, 
as  we  again  find  the  -/  (from  this  source)  in  such  words  as 
cap-t-ive,  cai-t-iff,  ca-t-er,  cap-t-ious,  and  the  like;  and  the 
-X  (from  this  source)  in  such  words  as  cloi-s-ter,  commi-ss-ion, 
conver-S'ion,  etc.  We  even  find  instances  in  which  French 
past  participles  have  become  E.  verbs,  as  in  accrue,  counter- 
feit^  forfeit,  defeat,  escheat, 

§  186.  Verbs  ending  in  -ate.  I  have  purposely  omitted 
from  the  above  list  a  most  curious  and  important  set  of  verbs 
of  this  class,  viz.  our  verbs  in  -ate ;  which  deserve  separate 
consideration.  The  use  of  them  arose  in  much  the  same 
way.  At  first  they  appear  adjectivally  or  as  past  participles, 
derived  from  the  Latin  past  participles  in  -atus  of  the  first 
conjugation.  Thus  Chaucer  has  desolat  in  the  sense  of 
*  deprived  of,  void  of,  left  without,'  in  the  line — '  I  were  right 
now  of  tales  desolat';  Man  of  Lawes  Prologue,  B.  131. 
Again,  he  has  creat  in  the  exact  sense  of  'created,'  in  the 
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first  part  or  the  Pereones  Tale  (Six-teil,  I.  »i8):  'and  al  be 
il  so  that  God  hath  crtal  alle  thinges  in  right  ordre.'  etc. 
Here,  curiously  enough,  the  three  best  MSS.  have  (real, 
vhtlat  the  Corpus,  Petworth,  and  Lansdowne  MSS.  have  tlie 
fonn  trtaled;  showing  how  readily  the  E.  pp.  suffix  -ed  was 
added  in  order  to  secure,  as  it  were,  that  the  word  should  be 
rightly  taken.  From  Mr.  Cromie's  Ritne- Index  we  also 
learn  that  Chaucer  uses  annuncial,  consecral,  coagulat,  dettr- 
mnicl,  exaltal,  preparat,  rategai.  Similarly,  in  Murray's  Diet., 
8.  V.  abrogatt,  we  Gnd  that  the  earliest  example  (a.  d.  1460), 
Id  Caj^rave's  Chronicle,  181,  gives  us: — '  So  that  siaiute  was 
airogal,  and  no  lenger  kept ' ;  showing  that  abrogat  was  first 
tued  for  the  LaL  al/rogatus,  and  the  verb  to  abrogate  was 
subsequenUy  evolved  from  it,  first  appearing  in  1526.  So 
also,  in  1525.  we  lind  accommodate  first  used  in  the  sense  oX 
'fitted';  and,  in  1533,  we  find  accumulate  in  the  sense  of 
'heaped  up.*  being  probably  older  than  accumulate  as  a  verb. 
which  is  found  in  1529.  In  1471,  we  find  aggravate  in  the 
sense  of  'loaded'  or  'burdened';  and  in  1530,  Palsgrave 
gives  the  verb  to  agravate  (sic).  Agitat,  in  the  sense  of 
'tossed  about,'  occurs  in  1567;  and  agitate,  as  3  verb,  in 
1586.  Alienate,  in  the  sense  of ' estranged,'  occurs  in  1430; 
and  alienate,  as  a  verb,  in  1513.  Although  words  in  -at 
(later  -atr)  occur  with  the  adjectival  or  past  participial  sense 
just  before  1400  and  are  tolerably  common  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  I  Gnd  no  clear  evidence  of  the  use  of  i-zass  in  -att 
before  1500;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  fashion  of 
using  them  set  in,  and  they  were  soon  introduced  in  large 
numbers.  The  student  is  particularly  referred  to  the  admir- 
able articles  on  the  three  suffixes  of  the  form  -ate  in  the  New 
£,Dict-,  vol.  i,  p.  533,  where  the  whole  matter  is  well  summed 
up'.     Murray  suggests  that  the  analogy  for  this  English  use 

'  Some  of  the  ipccial  ]trlii;le:^  in  this  work  evince  loond  and  %\\k 
K^Unblp,  Kod  it  il  doubtful  if  any  one  but  Ur.  Mumy  coald  bivc 
npiled  them.     The  iL:iui<y  pmisv  wliich  b  somelimei  nccordcil  \x 
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of  past  paitidpln  'was  set  by  tbe  snrvival  of  some  1 
past  participles  in  OW  French,  as  O.  F,  con/us,  from  confittut  C 
conlt7il,froraconttntui;  dirers,(ioiaiiivtrsus,'  Indeed, Chaucer 
uses  fonfia  in  the  same  waj,  as  in  the  following  instauce : — 


'O  luge  t^Jiu  a 


ihy  nycetee ! ' 
Stc  Non.  Tale,  G.  463.'! 


It  is  perhaps  wonli  while  to  add  the  remark  ih. 
their  length,  some  of  these  tt-ords  were  rather  unmanageable 
in  poetry,  when  the  E.  -«/  came  to  be  added ;  and  conse- 
quently, our  authors  often  kept  up  -alt  as  a  pp.  suffix  after 
the  verb  had  become  fairly  commoD.  Thus  Sbakespeaie 
uses  suffocate  both  as  a  verb  and  as  a  pp, ;  Hen.  V,  iii.  6.  45 ; 
3  Hen.  VI,  i.  i.  114.  So  also  (mlamtnaU,  Jul.  Ces,  iv.  3. 
34;  Com.  Err.  ii.  a,  135;  as  well  as  contaminated.  Much 
Ado,  ii.  a.  15.  In  course  of  time,  the  past  participle  in  -altd 
has  become  almost  universal,  and  such  forms  as  separate, 
deliherale,  etc..  when  not  used  as  verbs,  are  siricdy  adjectives. 

§  187.  Words  ending  in  -ete,  -ite,  -ute.  These  forms 
in  -ale  belong  to  the  first  conjugation  of  Latin  verbs,  and  are 
very  common.  Similarly,  we  have  forms  in  -elr,  but  tliey  arc 
very  few ;  viz.  complete,  concrete,  effete,  obsolete,  replete,  used  as 
adjectives;  and  complete,  delete,  and  sometimes  corurett,  as 
verbs.  Also,  adjectives  in  -)/  (from  Lai.  -Hui),  as  explkU, 
illicit,  tacit,  decrepit ;  or  in  -ite,  as  composite,  opposite,  reconiiik, 
etc. ;  with  which  compare  the  verbs  deposit,  elicit,  exhibit,  etc 
Also,  adjectives  in  -itt  (from  Lai.  -ttus),  as  bipartite,  exquiiUt, 
perquisite,  polite;  with  the  verbs  expedite,  ignite,  unite.  We 
have  even  a  verb  in  -ote,  viz.  promote ;  but  it  lesulls  from 
a  contraction.  And  lastly,  we  have  adjectives  in  -ute,  as 
abiolule,  destitute,  dissolute,  minute,  resolute ;  with  the  verbs 
(omminute,    constitute,   execute,    institute,  persecute,  prosecute, 

cilitoi  sitikei  mc  with  aslonishment ;  I  cai  only  sappose  that  >diel>r- 
ship  (bs  regards  oar  own  language)  canniil  be  recut-nised  except  bj 
•ach  u  poHCu  some  small  measure  of  it  tbcnuelvea. 
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'Astitulf.    All   ihese  illustrate  the  importance,  in  English 
Etymology,  of  the  forms  of  the  Latin  past  participles. 

{ 168.  Iiatan  present  participles.     Of  the  forms  of 

ihc  Latin  present  par<ici))les,  little  need  be  said.     Tlie  £. 

suffix  -ant  is  sometimes  of  F.  origin,  as  in  pend-anl,  len-anl 

i^j.  pmd-miem,  ten-etitcm),  and  sometimes  of  L.  origin,  as  in 

txu6tr-aat,    luxuri-anl.     It  is   very   rarely   that   this   suffix 

I  verbs,  as  in  lo  covenanl,  h  tenant,  which  are  of 

English  evolution.     The  E,  suffix  -mt  is  common,  both  from 

■rbs  in  -irt,  as  in  evid-enl,  rfspUnd-enl,  Iranipar-tnt :  and 

n  verbs  in  -ire,  as  in  irtse-ent,  ineid-tnl,  resid-tnt;  or  in 

r,  as  in  li^u-esc-enl.pulr-esc-ent  \  or  in  one  case,  from 

t-rrt,  as  eoncup-isc-cnl.    And  lastly,  we  have  the  E.  suffix 

~-t-tti/,  from  verbs  in  -ire,  as  in  exped-i-eni,  Im-i-enI,  ohed-i-ent ; 

or  from  verbs  in  -Irt,  as   sap-i-mt ;  or  from  deponent  verbs, 

a&  grad-i-fnl,  or-i'tnl,  pat-i-ent.     Verbs  from  this  source  are 

extremely  rare ;  yet  we  have  coined  ihe  verb  to  patent.     For 

the  verbs  lo   abienl,    to  present,    and  lo   repmenl,   we   have 

,     Mltfaority  in  Latin  itself.    From  this  source  come  also  our 

^BBbstantives  in  -net  (F.  -nee,  L.  -ntia),  such  as  luxuri-ance, 

^^kU-tnce,  pat-i-enee ;  and  in  -ncy,  such  as  radi-ancy,  ten-ancy, 

^K^eiupar-tney,  len-i-eney ;    but  several  of  these   reached   us 

through  the  medium  of  French. 

f  189.  Latin  isoneofthe  Aryan(Indo-European)languages: 

see  vol.  i.  §  84.    Its  vocabulary  is  largely  original,  the  principal 

loan-words  being  Greek.     It  has  been  estimated  that,  '  in 

classical  Latin,  down  to  300  b.c.,  there  are  41,100  Latin 

vords,  of  which,  perhaps,  1000  are  foreign;    in  classical 

^^buin,  down  to  a.h.  117,  there  are  26,300  words,  of  which 

^Bftioul  3500  are  from  Greek  and  perhaps  300  from  foreign 

^Bmguages.'     See  Ihe  article  on  'Loan-words  in  Latin,'  by 

^%.  R.  Wharton,  in  the  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  Dec.  ai.  1888. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give,  in  a  short  space,  an 
iccouni  of  the  principles  of  Latin  Etymology.     The  student 
It  consult  the  w  orks  which  specially  treat  of  this  important 
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subject.  Among  these  I  may  mention  Karl  Brugm: 
Grundriss  dcr  Verglticfunden  Grammalik  dtr  inJogtrmam'scitn 
Sprachen,  of  which  two  volumes  have  already  appeared ; 
there  is  an  English  translation  of  the  first  volume,  by  Dr.  J. 
Wright  (TrObner,  r888).  Also  Lattinische  Gravttnatik.  by 
Dr.  Fr.  Stolz  and  Dr.  J.  H.  SchmalK,  contained 
Mtlller's  Handbuch  der  klassischtn  AlUrtums-Wiss 
(Nordlingen,  1889).  The  latest  English  work  is 
translation  of  the  Short  Comparalivt  Grammar  of  Grttk 
Lalin  by  Victor  Henry  (London,  1890) ;  which 
excellent  and  accessible  compendium  of  the  more  importftllt 
philological  facts  relating  to  these  languages.  I  may 
also  mention  here  King  and  Cookson's  PrincipUs  of  Sound 
and  Itiftexion  (Oxfonl,  1888),  and  Comparative  Grammar 
(Oxford,  1890).  I  shall  now  take  leave  to  introduce  a  few 
notes  which,  probably,  some  students  may  find  useful. 

§  180.  Frontmoiation  of  Latin.  We  should  remember 
to  put  aside  ilie  ordinary  English  pronunciation  of  Latin, 
which  cannot,  in  any  case,  be  other  than  grossly  misleading. 
The  precise  old  sounds  of  the  Latin  symbols  cannot,  perhaps, 
in  every  case,  be  quite  accurately  ascertained ;  but  the 
following  account  may  sen'e  to  give  a  first  approximation  to 
most  of  them.     Cf.  Sweei,  Primer  nf  Phonetic s, -p.  102. 

A.  The  short  a  may  be  sounded  as  Ttal.  a  in  amStS,  being 
the  short  vowel  corresponding  to  the  a  (aa)  heard  in  E./ua/m. 

E.  The  sliort  /,  as  Ital.  open  e  (fe) ;  or,  nearly  enough,  as 
E.  short  open  e  in  met.     It  is  treated  as  open  t  in  Folk-Latin. 

The  long  r,  as  Ital.  close  e  (6)  in  arena ;  it  is  the  former  and 
more  important  element  of  the  diphthong  (ei)  which  is  the 
real  value  of  the  E.  so^alled  '  long  a '  in  name  (neim) ;  cf.  E. 
vein  (vein).     It  is  treated  as  close  e  in  Folk-Latin. 

I.  Short  f,  as  E.  (  in  pity ;  long  i,  as  E.  i  in  macAine.  or 
E.  ee  in  meet. 

O.  Short  S,  as  E.  short  open  0  in  not  or  in  for;  treated  as 
open  a  {&)  in  Folk-Latin.    Long  0,  as  G.  0  (6)  in  so,  or  G.  aI: 
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rly  as  the  former  and  chief  element  of  the 
diphthong  (ou)  which  is  tlie  real  value  of  the  £.  so-called 
'Jong  o'  in  no  (nou=nou),  But  before  r,  as  in  ploro,  or 
where  it  stands  for  au,  as  in  txplodo,  it  was  probably  the 
Ilal.  long  open  o,  like  the  former  o  in  Ital.  ioro  (l6r6}.  Long 
9  is  treated  as  a  dose  o  in  Folk-Latin. 

U.  Short  u,  as  00  in  E.  vaood,  fool.  Long  u,  as  m  in  E. 
ndc,  or  00  in  E.  pool. 

Y.  Not  properly  a  Latin  letter,  but  used  to  represent  the 
Gk.  u ;  soundeti  as  G.  £  in  ichUIzm,  if  short,  and  as  G.  U  in 
grUn,  if  long. 

The  sis  diphthongs  AE,  AU,  EU,  OE,  EI,  UI  '  are  pro- 
duced by  pronouncing  the  separate  vowels  which  compose 
them  so  quickly  that  they  appear  to  form  but  one  sound '  ; 
Postgate,  New  Latin  Primer,  p.  5.  Or  we  may  assign  them 
the  following  values,  which  differ  but  little. 

AS.  Descended  from  an  O.  Lat.  ai,  which  was  pronounced 
as  £.  at  in  at'sU,  but  fuller  and  broader,  and  a€  may  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  way.  Confused  in  Folk-Latin  with 
accented  e. 

AV.  As  G.  au  in  Haus;  somewhat  fuller  and  broader 
tban  £.  tm  in  house  (but  the  latter  may  serve). 
I  BIT.  As  Ital.  eu  in  Eumpa,  or  Lat.  e  quickly  followed  hy 
BaL  a.  (Not  common ;  so  the  E.  at  in  Europe  may  serve.) 
I  OE.  As  d  rapidly  followed  by  e\  nearly  as  E.  ai  in  boil. 
^diich  was  the  sound  of  tbe  older  Lat.  oi. 
m.  As  E.  ei  in  vdtt. 

The  Old  Latin  had  also  ai  (like  E.  ai  in  aish,  but  fuller 
broader),  which  became  ae  {a) ;  as  in  aides,  atdes  (cedes). 
temple.  (The  writing  of  this  diphthong  as  i£  is  not 
)  In  compound  verbs  it  became  i,  as  in  inquirerr, 
and  quatrere;  this  is  because  the  accent  originally 
fell  Upon  the  prefix,  which  affected  the  sound  of  the  ae\ 
»ee  King  and  Cookson.  Sounds  and  Inflexions,  p.  79. 

precisely  the  same  way  L.  au  became  u  in  such  cases 
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as  in-eludo,  from  claudo.  0!d  Lai.  ei  became  1,  as  in  0.  L. 
deito,  L.  dlco.  O.  L.  oi  became  ot,  a;  ^  in  O.  L,  /oiiiui. 
L.  /adus.  In  some  worda  it  was  siill  further  changcil 
into  o ;  as  in  O.  L.  oiws.  omos,  L.  unm.  O.  L.  m 
commonly  became  £ ;  as  in  O.  L.  laumen,  L.  lumen,  and 
0.  L.  liouco,  L.  f/wo.  The  L,  i  was  also  used  as  a  < 
sonant,  with  ihe  power  of  E.j-  or  G./  It  is  now  freqiu 
(but  not  in  the  best  editions)  printed  y,  which  makes  Engt 
people  sound  it  as  E.  j\  The  L.  eius,  often  printed  rfas, 
was  pronounced  as  (^^-yus),  or  in  mod.  E.  spelling.  Sycot. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  lo  pronounce  it  as  j  may 
profitably  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  j  never  appears  in 
any  Latin  MS.  of  any  reasonable  age,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  it  is  a  purely  modem  symbol,  and  does  not  appear, 
for  example,  in  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare.  So  also 
L.  a  was  also  used  as  a  consonant,  with  the  sound  of 
£.  w.  Some  time  after  the  Christian  era  the  sound  was 
changed  to  that  of  E.  r,  and  is  now  usually  so  i 
Pronounce  auis.  often  printed  avis,  as  (a'wis) ;  and  pror 
uu!l,  often  printed  vull,  as  (wult). 

ConsonBiitB.  Pronounce  c  always  as  E.  * ;  and  g  alwi 
as  E.  g  in  gel;  even  before  e  and  /.  Pronounce  /  as  E.  ffl 
hn;  even  in  ratio  (ra'lioo).  Pronounce  d,  p,  h,/,  gu,  Xt% 
m,  n,  as  in  English ;  and  always  trill  the  r  fully,  even  wh( 
final.  Also  A  as  E.  A  (iniliaHy).  but  note  that  it  was  very  w 
and  was  easily  dropped ;  we  may  pronounce  it  where  writb 
S  requires  attention,  because  it  is  almost  always  voiceless; 
must  not  be  sounded  as  E.  z  when  final,  but  the  s  ia/mui 
(fraus),  which  rimes,  nearly,  with  E.  house,  must  be  sounded 
precisely  as  in  sic.  Consequently,  also,  the  b  in  urbs  must 
be  sounded  as  p ;  indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find,  in  old 
MSS.,  the  spclUng  seriblus  for  scriptus,  the  b  being  here  also 
pronounced  as  p.  In  a  few  words,  the  s  may  have  been 
sounded  as  E.  b,  originally  dz  (see  below),  between  two 
vowels,  as  in  the  borrowed  word  rosa ;  but  the  j  was  certainly 
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f'TOiceless  in  causa,  as  is  shown  by  the  spelling  caussa  in 
Cicero.  The  voiced  s  had,  in  fact,  disappeared  froni  the 
language  before  the  classical  period,  having  passed  into  r ; 
thus  the  genitive  case  of  ros,  dew,  was  originally  'rasis, 
then  'roll's,  and  finally  roris.  Hence  s  is  only  used  in  loan- 
words from  Gk.,  where  it  may  be  pronounced  as  Js,  as  in 
sdna  (dzoo'na),  a  zone,  from  Gk.  fiuwj.  We  have  already 
seen  that  3  also  had  the  sound  /j-  in  O.  French,  as  in  modern 
German  and  Italian,  The  consonantal  sounds  of  t  and  u, 
too  often  printed  /  and  v,  are  like  those  of  E._y  and  E,  w 
respectively,  as  explained  above.  J'A,  Ih,  ch  only  occur  in 
loan-words  from  Gk.,  in  which  case  Ihey  may  be  sounded  as 
p  (latery),  /,  and  k,  though  the  Gk.  sounds  were  different, 
vii.  as/,  /,  k,  followed  in  each  instance  by  an  aspirate,  or  a 
■light  emission  of  breath.  Thus  the  Gk.  ck  has  been 
compared  to  the  kh  in  E.  ink-horn. 

^In  pronouncing  doubled  consonants,  each  should  be  given 
ifistinctly,  as  in  Italian. 
'  §  191.  The  broad  romjc  s>-mbols,  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  336, 
may  serve  well  enough  to  give  the  approximate  sounds. 
According  to  this  system  we  should  represent  a,  .1  by  (a,  aa) ; 
/,  /by(e.  ee);  /,  i  by  (I,  ii);  6,  d  by  (o,  00);  a.  it  by  (u,  uu) ; 
tndji.j'by  (y,  yy).  We  should  notice,  however,  that  (ee) 
and  (00)  are  not  the  long  sounds  offe)  and  (o),  but  are  close, 
instead  of  open  ;  they  might  be  written  (^i5),  (66),  e  and  S 
being  denoted  by  (fe)  and  (5),  But  this  is  not  necessary,  as 
it  can  be  borne  in  mind.  Fuclher,  we  can  denote  ie  by  (ai) ; 
au  by  (au) ;  (u  by  (eu) ;  a  by  (oi)  ;  and  the  consonantal  t 
atu)  «  by  (y) '  and  (w).  As  these  symbols  are  founded  on  the 
Bounds  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  the  phonetic  spelling  of  Latin 
words  agrees  with  the  actual  spelling  [o  a  considerable  extent, 
and  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  words  is  not  great. 
Examples  are :  eiucs  (kiiwees)  ;  iuutneus  (yuwenkus) ;  caussa. 
'  T\a%  givci  Ivie  sounds  to  the  symbol  y;  but  ll  mattert  Utile  in 
The  vowc!  (y)  only  occurs  in  Greek  wotcls. 
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or  causa   (kausa) ;    origine   (oriigine] ;    qui  (kwii) ;     duetrt 
((iuukere)  ;  etc.     It  should  be  added  that  a  final  vowd,  OT-lj 
final  vowe!  followed  by  m  (including  the  m)  is  very  sli^ 
pronounced  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vo 

The  opening  lines  of  the  ^neid  may  be  express 
phonetically,  as  follows : — 

Arma  wirungkwe  kanoo  Trooyai  kwii  priimus  ab  0( 
litaliam,  faatoo  profugus,  Laawiinakwe  weenit 
Liitora ;  multum  ille '  et  terriis  yaktaaius  et  altoo, 
Wii  superum,  saiwai  memorem  Yuunoonis  ob  iinun, 

§  192.  ExceptioiiB  to  Grimm's  Law.  Q-rassmann's 
Law.  The  actual  values  of  the  Latin  consonants,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  original  Aryan  system,  are  given  in 
the  table  in  vol.  i.  135;  and  numerous  examples  are  given 
in  the  same,  pp.  126-141,  where  the  usual  sound-changes 
illustrative  of  Grimm's  law,  are  exemplified.  The  apparent 
exceptions  to  Grimm's  law,  as  explained  by  Verner's  law, 
are  discussed  in  the  same,  pp.  148-155*.  See  also  King 
and  Cookson,  Sounds  and  Inflexions,  dc,  p,  256,  where 
two  other  sources  of  exccpdons  to  Grimm's  Law  are  pointed 
out,  which  are  worth  notice,  and  which  1  here  copy. 

Some   exceptions   are    due    10    "special  combinations   of  . 
consonants.     Indo-European  (Aryan)  sk,  si,  sp  are  ' 
tecled"  by  the  hard  spirant  s,  which  remains  unchangi 
llie  following  hard  mutes  (i,  /,  p)  do  not,  as  by  Grinmn 
Law,  become   the  corresponding  aspirated  mutes  [in  1 
German],  but  remain  unaltered. 

'Again,  in  the  special  case  of  the  Indo-European  comlxiil 
lions  kl,  pi,  the  k  and  p  by  Grimm's  Law  become  A  and 
respectively  [in  Low  German],  but  the  following  hard  denta 

'  Or  rend :  mult'  ill'  et.  &c.  But  observe  how,  in  modeni  Italian,  a 
singer  takes  two  01  three  voweU  oa  one  note. 

'  There  u  a  mistake  \a  voL  i.  p.  148,  ia  the  Etatemeol  of  Vemer's 
law.     For  '  bet  if  it  precedes  the  posilioa  of  the  accent,'  simply  read 

'  otherwise." 
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is  nnchuiged  [so  that  kt,  pi  become  hl,//\.  See  Kuhn'a 
ZtUukri/t,  xi,  161 ;  Paul  and  Braune,  Bdtragt,  5.  538. 

'  Another  class  of  exceptions  fall  under  the  head  of  Grass- 
mann's  Law  (Kuhn's  Ziitichrift,  xii.  81):  by  which,  in  the 
apparently  anomalous  cases  like  Ski.  duhitar  (  =  Goih. 
dauhlar),  Skt.  bandh  (=Goth.  bi'itdan),  it  is  shown  that  (he 
Indo-European  stem  began  and  ended  wilh  an  aspirate,  but 
that  in  the  derived  languages  the  double  aspirate  was  not 
tolerated,  and  accordingly  the  Indo-European  bkendh-  became 
Skt.  bandh-.  Ok  in»6-  (for  ii>*v$-,  in  itivStpot,  ittlana),  Lai. 
o/-/tnd'ix,  and  Golh.  bindan,  quite  regularly.' 

%  193.  Frimitive  Aryan  Towels.  As  regards  the 
Latin  vowels,  it  is  to  be  noted  (hat  the  okl  supposition 
(derived  from  a  too  close  following  of  the  Sanskrit  vowel- 
syeiem)  that  the  Aryan  vowel-system  had  but  three  primary 
vowels,  a.  ;',  and  u,  is  now  abandoned.  I  regret  ihal  1 
illowed  this  system  in  my  Dictionary,  as  later  discoveries 
shown  it  to  be  wholly  untenable.  The  Aryan  system 
inly  had  at  least '  five  primary  vowels,  vie.  a,  t.  i,  0,  u, 
1>esides  numerous  diphthongs ;  and  it  is  only  in  Sanskrit  that 
these  are  reduced  to  thrte.  Thus,  in  the  root  EI),  to  eat,  the 
/  is  vouched  for  by  Gk.  ti-tiv,  Lat,  td-tre,  A.  S.  tl-an,  G. 
tu-<n;  it  is  only  in  Ski.  that  the  e  is  reduced  to  the  obscure 
vowel  (a),  writien  a,  so  that  the  Ski.  form  is  ad,  pronounced 
90  as  10  rime  with  E.  mud.  In  the  root  OD.  to  smell,  the  0 
is  vouched  for  by  the  Gk.  o(tui  (=^'J/h*),  Lat.  od-or. 
According  to  the  old  system,  as  given  in  my  Dictionary 
(eecond  cd.  p.  730).  these  distinct  roots  were  confused  under 
the  common  form  AD. 

§  194.  Sonant  Liquids.  Another  important  discovery 
is  that  the  hquids  /,  m,  n,  r  existed,  in  the  Aryan  system,  not 
consonants,  but  as  '  sonants,'  i.e.,  practically,  as 
The  use  of  the  vocalic  /,  m,  n,  1 


*  The  Aryui  lyilcin  had  also  no  iadilcnninite  vowel,  wliicli  mtj  be 
rittea  (>)■    Sec  Bmf^snn,  Gntndrui,  {  109. 
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TMirYxih,  at  m  UUk.  falhom,  imJlm,  hmHer  <barL 
I/91TI,  b9iT/ ;  dx:  /  ID  bc*tiU  xDXf  be  dvd:  r^xm.  ad 
k«i;^<!:d  a:t  pleasure:.  The  r  id  ^K/fer  is  oailj  heard  -v^ea  a 
vr/yr#rj  foliov^,  as  in  '  the  botieT  is  good ' :  and. 
ezasctple,  tlM;  fioanding  of  Uae  true  Toca£c  r  is 
prcA'iiyial  or  Milgar.  For  example,  the  Arran  ^em  of  tbe 
word  for  *  heart '  was  K/?D,  with  vocalic  r.  and  ii  is  owing 
to  the  diferem  wajs  in  which  the  varioos  languages  treaied 
this  vocalic  r  that  we  get  such  varring  spellings  as  Gk. 
na^la,  J^aL  c^d-is  /genitive),  Lithnan.  stird-Xi^  Ch.  S^avon. 
trid'ue,  O.  Irish  crid-t;  where  the  floctaati<Hi  between  Lck 
/>  and  Ir.  ri  is  instructive  *. 

In  I^tin,  the  usual  representatives  of  the  vocalic  l^r^  mum 
are  ol  or  ul,  or  or  ur,  em^  and  en,  respectively.  Gre^  com- 
monly lias  oX  or  Xo,  op  or  pa,  o^  or  a,  or  or  a.  Skt.  has  usually 
vocaHc  r  for  the  two  former,  and  am,  an-,  or  a  for  the 
two  latter.     Examples  are  as  follows. 

Vocal  /.  Skt.  pxthu',  large,  Gk.  wXorw,  broad.  Skt  jbi; 
(for  ^mj^),  to  wipe,  stroke ;  L.  mulg-tre,  to  milk ;  allied  to 
A.  S.  meoluc,  E.  milk.  Lat.  /«/-/*,  pt  t.  of  iol-lere\  sec  Bnig- 
mann,  §  295.     (Not  common  in  Latin.) 

Vcx:al  r.  Gk.  Kopfi-ia,  Kpab-lti,  Lat.  cord-,  heart.  LaL 
porc-a,  the  ridge  between  two  furrows;  A.  S./urh^  furrow. 
Skt.  rkshas,  z,  bear,  L.  ursus.  Gk.npdaov,  a  leek  ;  h.parruM 
(for  *porsum). 

Vc>cal  /w.  Skt.  da^a,  ten ;  Gk.  ^'jca ;  L.  d^fr^zrz ;  Goth. 
taihun ;  all  from  an  original  *dekm,  with  vocal  m.  Skt  jh/- 
/j«,  seven  ;  Gk.  im-a  ;  L.  sepiem  ;  Goth.  j/^tt«  ;  A.  S.  seofan ; 
E.  seven  (sevn) ;  all  from  an  original  *sep/m,  with  vocal  m, 
Cf  L.  dec'im-us,  sepMm-us, 

Vocal  ff.  Skt.  nam- a,  name  (stem  naman) ;  Gk.  o^pofi-a, 
L.  nom-en,  Gk.  Ta-r^r,  stretched,  L.  ien-ius ;  for  */n/us,  with 
vocal  n. 

*  Compare  Skt  ^r</,  heart,  where  the  initial  letter  does  not  correspond. 
We  should  expect  the  form  ^d. 
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§  166.  AocentuatioQ.  The  proof  of  the  existence  of 
original  sonant  liquids  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  theory  of 
vowel-gradation  and  with  the  history  of  accentuation,  ll  has 
been  shown  that  accentuation  plays  a  most  importani  part  in 
the  vowel -systems  of  all  the  Aryan  languages.  For  example, 
the  Latin  prepositions,  when  used  as  prefixes  lo  verbs, 
originally  received  the  accent ;  and  the  unaccented  form  of 
Latin  root  is  usually  different  from  its  accented  form,  and 
iws  a  weaker  vowel.  Clear  examples  occur  in  cdp-io,  1 
with  its  derivatives  aC'Cip-io,  Se-c&p-o ;  we  even  find  e 
in  p^rli-cefis,  and  we  shall  presently  see  why.  From  sdl-io,  I 
leap,  we  have  (n-sil-io,  sal-lo,  Sn-sul-lo.  From  ag-o,  I  drive, 
we  have  /x-ig-o ;  and  even  tog-o,  for  *t6-ig-o,  dig-o,  for 
From  Ug-o,  I  gather,  we  have  c6l-tig-o,  ^-lig-o. 
past  lenses  formed  by  reduplication,  the  accent  fell 
the  augmeni  or  prefix,  as  in  the  case  of  cdno,  I  sing,  pt.  I. 
t^'n-i,  which  shows  the  same  weakening. 

j  186.  We  may  notice,  accordingly,  in  Laiin,  the  following 
vowel-changes  of  [his  nature. 


ong; 


^Ptj 


a  (in  posittoa)  a 
e  [in  positioa)  i 


i 

(By  the  phrase  '  in  position  "  is  meant  thai  the  vowel  is  fol- 
lowed by  two  consonants ;  cf.  the  phrase  '  long  by  position.') 
The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  examples. 
.  i>I.  Facio,  eflficio ;  iacio,  obicio ;  lacesso,  ehcio ; 
,  displicco;  taceo,  reticeo;  ago,  cxtgo;  frango,  in- 
;  pango,  impingo ;  tango,  coniingo.  Cf.  E.  tfficitni, 
\it,  relieeni,  (xigtnl,  infringt,  impinge^  contingent.  Also ; 
DT,  conliieor  ;  lateo,  delitesco ;  slaluo,  constituo  ;  cado, 
0  ;  cano,  concino ;  cf.  E.  ctmsti'liunl,  accident.  Also : 
,  incipio;  rapio,  arripio;  sapio,  desipio;  habeo.  in- 
hibeo ;  cf.  E.  incipient,  insipid,  inhibit.  Also ;  calo,  concilium ; 
ulio,  resilio ;  cf.  £.  conciliate,  resilient.  So  also  in  the  past 
;  cano,  cecini ;  cado,  cecidi ;  pango  (base pag), pepigi ; 

■  TOL.  tl.  T 
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tango  (base  tag),  tetigi.    And  in  some  compounds ;  caput, 
occiput,  sinciput. 

2L>u.  Capio,  occupo,  nuncupo  (i.e.  nomen  capio);  cf.E. 
occupy,  Quatio,  discutio  (for  *disquetio);  calco,  inculco; 
salio,  insulto ;  cf.  E.  discuss^  inculcate^  insult. 

2 .  S  > I.  *Specio  ( = Gk.  aicar-TOfMi,  cf.  speci-cs,  sped-men, 
and  the  pt.  t.  spexit,  which  is  found),  perspicio,  suspicio ;  cf. 
E.  perspicuous,  suspicious.  Egeo,  indigeo ;  lego,  diligo,  in- 
telligo,  negligo ;  rego,  dingo ;  cf.  E.  indigent,  diligent,  ith 
telligent,  negligent,  dirge  (short  for  dirige),  Peto,  propitius 
(orig.  *  flying  forward,'  see  Br^al,  Diet,  tltymologique  LoHii^  \ 
sedeo,  assideo,  dissideo,  insideo,  praesideo,  resideo,  sub- 
sidium;  cf.  Y..  propitious,  assiduous,  dissident^  insidious,  presi- 
dent, resident,  subsidy.  Teneo,  abstineo,  contineo,  pertineo; 
emo,  redimo ;  premo,  reprimo ;  cf.  E.  abstinent,  continent, 
pertinent,  reprimand.  So  too  in  other  compounds ;  decem, 
duodecim.  And  cf.  septem,  Septimus ;  carmen,  ^^.  carminis, 
&c.  Note,  however,  that  e  is  not  changed  when  r  follows ; 
as  in  fero,  confero ;  cf.  E.  conference. 

3.  a>e  (in  position).     When  the  a  is  *  in  position,'  Le. 
followed  by  two  consonants,  it  is  only  weakened  to  e  instead 
of  to  /*.     This  is  strikingly  shown  in  examples  \\ke  /ateor, 
where  the  compound  confiieor  has  the  pp.  confessus ;  so,  again, 
the  verb  apiscor  gives  adipiscor,  but  aptus  gives  ineptus ;  cf. 
E.  confess,   inept.     Note   also:    facio,   efficio,   pp.  effectus; 
iacio,   obicio,   pp.  obiectus;    capio,  incipio,   pp.   inceptus; 
rapio,  surripio,  pp.  surreptus ;  cf.  E.  effect,  object,  s.,  inceptive-^ 
surreptitious  (the  last  of  these  may  have  been  confused  with 
surrepere,  to  creep  in  upon,  but  is  properly  a  derivative  of 
rapere).     And  the  a  is  often  preserved,  as  in  contactus,  from 
tangere ;  cf.  E.  contact.     Other  examples  are  seen  in :  iacto^ 
coniecto,  eiecto,  iniecto,  obiecto,  proiecto,  reiecto  (E.  ccm^^ 

jecture,  eject,  inject,  object,  v.,  project,  v.,  reject) ;  tracto,  de^ 
trecto;  capio,  princeps,  auceps,  forceps;  cf.  E.  detrectaiion^ 
prince,  forceps.    Also  :  arceo,  exerceo ;  spargo,  aspergo,  dis^ 
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1  excerpo;  patro,  perpclro;  sacro,  consecro; 
cr.  E.  ixtrche,  asperse,  disperse,  exctrpt.  perpelraU,  eonseerale. 
So  loo  in  the  pasi  tenses :  parco,  peperci  \  fallo,  fefelli.  And 
tn  compounds :  arma,  inermis ;  barba,  imberbis;  cantus,  ac- 
centus ;  castus,  inceslus  ;  pars,  expers  ;  cf.  E.  accent,  ineesl. 

4.  ae  >  r.  Laedo,  collido;  quaero,  acquiro,  inquiro, 
requiro ;  cf,  E,  cnllide,  aojuire,  require  ;  the  two  last  were 
originally  borrowed  from  French,  but  were  refashioned  under 
Latin  influence.     Compare  also :  caedo.  pt.  t.  cecidi. 

5.  au  >  o,  a.  Plaudo,  (also)  ptodo,  explodo ;  cf.  E. 
explode.  Claudo,  excludo,  includo  ;  cf.  E.  exclude,  include. 
So  also  in  derivatives ;    faux,  suiToco,  E.  suffocate  \   causa, 

so,  exciisa,  E.  accuse,  excuse. 

6.  oe> 5.  Poen4,  punio,  impuniias  ;  E, punis/i,  impunity, 
Kocnia,  munio ;  E.  muniment,  ammunition. 

I  }  197-  Some  of  the  Latin  vowels  are  due  to  their  peculiar 
oitton,  as  when  Latin  has  guinque  for  *J-enque  {cf.  Gk. 
T»)';  or,  again,  as  when  Litin  turns  an  unaccented  0  into 
1^  U  in  domus  for  'domos  (cf.  Gk.  Mjioc),  genus  for  *genos  (cf 
r);  the  account  of  these  vowels  must  be  sought  in 
Dfks  that  deal  special!}'  with  Ihe  subject.  Bui  we  meet  with 
l»er  cases  of  vo"el-change  of  a  more  remarkable  character, 
uwhen  we  observe  the  interchange  off  withe.  Thus  soc-ius 
is  allied  to  i*^M-(';  log-a  xo  teg-ere ',  proe-us  10 pru-er ;  mon-eo 
lo  tnen-s ;  noc-eo  10  nex  (necs). 

Tow  el- gradation .    Such  examples  at  once  remind  us  of 
the  changes  of  gr.idation  seen  in  A.S.  verbs;  and  a  com- 
parison wiih  Greek,  in  which  the  vowel-gradation  is  much 
,    completely  establishes  ihe  nature  of  these  grada-  ' 
which  are  fully  given  by  firugmann.     Some   of  the 
fies  show  as  many  as  four,  or  even  five  gradations  of  a 
D  vowel-sound,  and  the  attempts  to  reduce  each  of  the 
t  of  three,  viz.  weak  grade,  middle  grade,  and 
g  grade,  have  not  as  yet  been  successful. 

'  In  for  en  is  common  in  Engliih  ;  lee  vol.  i.  |  377. 
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Bnigmann  {Grundriss,  §  309}  dislingiiishea  six  ablaul-smtt 
(series  of  vowel-gradation)  in  the  original  Aryan.  '  They  all,' 
he  says, '  have  one  grade  in  which  the  vowel  of  the  syllabk 
has  entirely  disappeared  '.'  Representing  this  by  0,  we  have 
the  following  vowel-series. 


6.  0-geiie* ;  0,  i,  i. 
§  108.    The  student'  is  referred  to  Brugmann  for  the 
details.    I  only  make  here  a  few  notes. 

I.  (a)  The  first  of  these  series  is  the  most  common  and 
imporUnt.  Here  belongs  L.  /er-o,  Gk,  ^(p-a,  I  bear ;  and 
the  A.  S,  ier-an,  to  bear.  The  o  appears  in  Gk.  ip6p-nt,  a 
burden;  and  in  the  A.  S.  6cer  (Teut.  iar,  for  'ior)*. 
Examples  in  Latin  are  rare.  We  may  note  lego,  loga; 
sequor,  socius ;  precor,  procus  ;  neco,  noceo ;  nutu,  moneo ; 
already  mentioned  above.  Also  sed-eo,  I  sit,  as  compared 
with  lol-ium  (for  'sod-ium),  a  throne. 

(S)  The  same  ^-series  includes  roots  in  which  the  semi- 
vowel _»'  or  w  is  added  to  the  e,  giving  ey  (Gk.  n)  or  ew  (Gk. 
(v).  In  this  case  the  addition  of  the  same  to  the  vowel  0 
gives  oy  (Gk.  01)  or  ow  (Gk.  ov) ;  whilst  the  zero-grade  (grade 
with  no  e  or  0)  still  contains  ji  (Gk.  0  or  w  (Gk.  u).  Ex- 
amples appear  in  Gk.  Xtin-ttn,  to  leave,  pt.  t.  X<-Xoi<r-a,  2  aor. 
(-XHr-i»>,  corresponding  to  the  gradation  of  A.  S.  irlf-an,  to 
,  drive,  pt.  t.  draf,  ^^.drif-tn-;  and  again  in  Gk.  J-Xtv<rofuu, 
for  't'-Xtud-fro/uii,  I  shall  come,  pt.  t.  (iX^Xov^,  %  aor.  fl-\v6- 
'  Thos  the  gen.  of  L.  pa-ler  is  fa-lr-is ;  the  root  ittr-  U  reduced  to 

■  Printed :  '0,  a  (0I),  a,  0 '  in  S  31)9,  ha\'0,a,d,d'  in  (318;  te« 
cuunplcB  below. 

*  Gk.  0  answen  to  Teat,  a,  A. S.  a,a,ea;  hence  the  A.  S,  pL  t.  iw 
beloD^a  to  the  0-gnule. 
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r,  corresponding  to  the  gradation  of  A.  S.  e/os-an,  lo  choose, 

■,  pp.  cor-en  {Golh.  kius-an,  pt.  1.  kaui,  pp.  kus-am). 

(c)  The  lero-grade  of  Gk.  er  (tj.)  is  simply  r,  which  is 

calic,  and  b  represented  by  pa  or  ap.    Hence  the  and  aorist 

r  iSpK-opai,  I   see   (pi.   t.  ii'hopt-a),   is,    regularly,   t-hpan-ar. 

lilarly,  we  have  aX  for  vocalic  /  in  t-^X-of,  I  cast,  allied  to 

i  dart,  and  to  ^oX-^,  a  throw.     The  lotal  loss  of  vowel 

I  the  zero-grade  is  exemplified  in  t'-nr-iiu)-',  2  aor.  of  wtr-o^ioi, 

^&y;  the  c-grade  is  seen  in  iror-^,  flight.     See  King  and 

wkson.   Sounds,  &c.,  p.  843.      In   A.  S.,    the   zero-grade 

■vays  appears  in  strong  past  participles ;  as  in  ior-cn,  from 

n  J  drune-en,  from  drincan,  for  'drencan  (cf.  Icel.  drekka)  ; 

'/-en,  from  dr\f-an  (for  'drdf-an) ;  cor-tn,  Goth,  kus-ans, 

I  c/os-an,  Goth,  kius-art,  for  'knis-an.     Here   the  -or- 

t  Ajr-rit   represents    vocalic   r,   and    the   -««-   in   dnmcen 

(presents  vocalic  n. 

i  {</)  The  (^series  also  contains  roots  in  which  the  e  is  fol- 
wed  by  n  or  Bi,  For  example,  the  -/bhendh,  to  bind,  varies 
^  bhond,  with  a  zero-grade  bhndh,  in  which  the  n  is  vocalic. 
Q  Teutonic  the  corresponding  root  would  be  b<nd,  varying 
lo  bond  and  bxid.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  tn  becomes  in,  and  on 
becomes  an,  whilst  the  vocalic  »  is  represented  by  kb  ;  hence 
tlie  verb  bindan,  to  bind,  pt.  l.  band,  pp.  banden,  belongs  to 
llie  ^series.  The  same  is  true  for  nim-an,  to  lake  (G.  nek- 
mm,  with  th  for*),  pt.  t.  nam,  pp.  num-en,  where  um  represents 
vocalic  m. 

a.  The  i^series  may  be  exemplified  by  the  ^dbc,  10  place, 
put,  do.  Gk.  ri-Bij-iu.  Here  belongs  Goth,  ga-de-lhs,  a  deed, 
A.  S.  dii-d,  de-d,  E.  deed.  The  change  to  0  appears  in  Guth. 
Jim-f,  A.  S.  do-m,  E.  i/oom.  The  weak-grade  dh>  appears  in 
Gk.  A-rot  and  f-A-ro,  the  syllable  6t-  being  in  both  cases 
unaccented. 

Here  also  belongs  -/ii,  to  sow  ;  cf.  Lat,  si-men,  seed,  A.  S. 

li-d,  E.  ji^rf.    The  0  appears  in  the  Goth,  sai-so,  reduplicated 

It  tense  of  sai-an,  lo  sow.     The  >  appears  in  Lat,  sd-ius, 
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AJso  '/led,  lo  let ;  Goth,  lil-an.  lo  let.  The  S  is  in  Goili. 
lai-!ol.  pt.  t.  of  lil-an.  The  f  is  in  Lat.  las-sus  (for  'ImI-sus), 
Goth.  lal'S,  weary,  lazy,  A.  S.  laf,  slow,  E.  late. 

3.  The  a-series  may  be  exemplified  by  the  Vila.  I 
as  in   Skt.  a-stha-m,  Gk.  J-rmi-v,   Lai,  sla-men  (whence  ] 
stamen,  s/anii'na),  Goih,  j/p-Zj,  A.  S.  j/p-/,  E.  j/oo/.     The  g 
jAi  appears  in  Lai.  sla-ltu,  sli-lio  (E.  slate,  s/aftcii) ; 
ila-lhs.  A,  S.  j/l-rf^,  E.  j/^co^  a  place, 

4.  For  ihe  o-seriea,  lake  -/do,  10  give,  as  in  Gk.  8/-8»-/u, 
I  give ;  L.  db-num,  a  gift,  whence  E.  donation  \ 
dowry,  whence   E.  dowry,   endow.     Stem   d/.  in   L.  di-lut, 
whence  E.  dale,  a  given  point  of  lime,  and  E.  data,  pi. 

5.  For  the  a-seriea,  take  ag-o,  I  drive ;  whence  E.  agent. 
The  a  is  here  accented,  but  it  also  occurs  without  the  arce 
as  in  Gk.  <B-uit-r(ir,  whence  E.  epact.     The  long  if  OCCtin^ 
L.  amb-ag-es,  a  roundabout  way ;  and  in  Gk.  ffrpor-ijy 
leader,  whence  E  strategy. 

By  the  addition  of  w  a\y  to  the  vowel,  we  get  the  parallel 
grades :  «,  u,  aw{au),  Srwiflu) ;  and  :  ;'.  7,  ay{a{).  ay(a{).  As 
an  example  of  the  latter,  take  t/aydh,  to  bum.  The  grade  I 
is  in  Skt.  idh-mds,  fire-wood,  Gk.  l8-npi\,  sereni 
grade  «,  in  Skt.  idk-rfya,  belonging  lo  the  serene  sky,  O.  H.l 
tl-al,  pure,  clear,  A.  S.  id-el,  vain.  E,  idle ;  and  perhaps  1 
Lat.  pi.  id-tts.  scil.  nodes,  ihe  clear  nights,  the  idts.  The 
third  grade  is  in  Gk.  a'tf-™,  1  kindle,  whence  E.  tlher;  L. 
<Es-las,  summer  ;  O.  H.  G,  eit,  A.  S.  ad.  a  funeral  pile. 

We  may  also  refer  hither  verbs  conjugated  like  A.j 
scac-an,  to  shake,  pt.  t.  scoe,  pp.  scac-en  ;  so  also  A.  S./ar-t 
to  go,  G.  fahr-en.  In  particular,  Lat.  ag-ere  is  cog 
with  Icel.  ak-a,  to  drive,  pt.  t.  ok  \  where  Icel.  . 
to  Aryan  a,  by  rule.  This  explains  the  A.  S.  form  | 
also ;  cf.  A.  S.  bro$or  with  \../rater.  

6.  For  the  o-series,  take  v'crf.  lo  smell,  whence  L.  otf^i*, 
E.  odour.     The  0  is  in  Gk.  ri-ia-ij.,  sweet  smelling.     Cf.  Lat 

/£tf-(it,  I  dig,  pt.  \./odi. 
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:  added  thai,  owing  to  ihe  compleiity  of  these 
changes,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  same  vowel  (as  a)  occurs  in 
more  than  one  of  tliem,  the  series  were  occasionally  confused ; 
and  examples  octur  which  can  hardly  be  explained  in  any 
other  way. 

J  199.  Combination  of  Oonsonanta.  An  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Aryan  and  Latin  consonants  were  com- 
bined in  Latin,  i.  c.  of  ihe  '  laws  of  consonantal  combination,' 
is  given  in  King  and  Cookson'a  Sounds,  Ac,  pp.  300-211. 
From  this  account  1  CJttracl   a  few  of  the  more  striking 
I  otamples.     I  wish  it  to  be  understood  thatj  in  offering  this 
ind  similar  extracts,  I  make  no  pretence  at  al!  of  explaining 
e  results,  or  even  of  giving  a  full  summary  of  them.     But 
I'think  it  is  of  great  importance  to  tell  students  what  they 
My  expect  lo  find;  especially  as  the  ordinary  grammars  tell 
■  so  lilile  about  phonology. 
1,  .^  is    often  lost  in  initiiJ  sc,  sp,  tf;  always  in  initial 
Exx. :    eor-ium,    leather    (for    'scor-ium) ;    cf, 
Vr-lum,  hide,     L.  eurl-us  (for  'scur-lin) ;  cf.  A.  S.  sceorl, 
^thort;  SO  that  rar/and  shorl  are  allied,     E.  esquire,  from 
L  tdi-lum,  is  allied  to  E,  culicU,  from  L,  cUlis,  skin  (cf.  Gk. 
,  atatrn,  hide),  and  even  to  E.  hide  (see  G.  Haii/  in 
higc).     L.    cau-rrt    (for    'seau-ert),  whence  E.   (aulion,    is 
led  to  E.  sftnv.  show.    E,  HmndiT  and  Lai.  lono  are  allied 
P'Gk.  aiiv-ti*,  lo  sigh,  groan,  whence  E,  Stentorian,  and  to 
L  Uatif  to  sigh,  to  thunder.     L,  leg-o  is  the  same  as  Gk. 
L.  iund-o  (base   tud)   is  allied  10  E.   slutt-er.     L. 
lUx,  whence  Y.. pumice-slone,  is  for  'spumtx ,  from  spuma. 
,    whence    E,  spume.      L,  rni-rusy   whence    E.    miracle, 
■idmirt  is  for  'smi-rus,  allied  to  E.  tmile,  Swed.  smila.     L. 
mord-ev,   whence    E.    morsel,    remorse,    js    for     *smord-eo ; 
cf.   Gk,    iriu^h-ruf,    terrible,  and  A.  S.  smeort-an,   lo   sling, 
to  smart '.     L.  nix.  cognate  with  E,  snow.     The  E.    slime 

'  In  mj  Diet ,  t.  v.  smart.  I  give  the  verb  smeorlan  ai  naauthorued  ; 
^r^mMr/^W/,  Etioeing  like  file,  in  £Ured'i  Oicnini,  L  7. 
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A.  S.  ttim,  is  allied  to  O.  H.  G.  stirntii,  to  make  I 
and    L.    timare,   to    file;    whether   it   is    further    all 
L.  ttmus,  mud  (allied  lo  E.  lime,  loam)  is  not  quite  ccr 
L.  laxus  (for  'slag-ws)   whence   E.  lax,  and    L.  iaiti 
whence  E.  languM,  are  allied  to  A.  S.  sitae, 
lubricus,  slippery,  whence  E.  lubricate,  is  allied  to  E.J 
(Bru^ann,  Grutid.  §  570),     L.  lis,  locus,  stand  for  Oldoj 
stlis,  sllocus. 

3.  Initial  S70  is  variously  treated.  L.  suam's,  wheal 
sueri't,  is  allied  to  A.  S.  sweU,  E.  sweel.  The  w  b  p 
in  L.  II,  Oscan  svai,  Umbrian  sve;  cf.  A.  S.  sw4.  wbeiu 
so,  with  a  like  loss.  Also  in  sudor  (for  'swoidnr),  sweat,  a 
to  A.  S.  swat  and  E.  sweat  (Brugmann,  §  170).  We  fi 
for  SIM-  in  L.  sor-or,  allied  to  A.  S.  sweostor,  Icel.  jyj 
sisUr;  in  I,,  sop-or  (whence  E.  soporific),  allied  lo  A.  S, 
svief-n,  M.  E.  sTifi'-en,  a  dream,  and  10  L.  somnus  (whence  E, 
somnolent),  for  'swep-^os,  Gk.  vn-mt,  sleep.  L.  sordidus 
(whence  E.  sordid)  is  probably  allied  to  A.  S.  svxart,  E. 

3.  The  usual  as»milation  of  voiced  letters  to  voiced,  and 
of  voiceless  letters  to  voiceless,  takes  place;  see  vol.  i.  §  318, 
Thus  the  pp.  of  ag'O  is  ac-tus  (for  ^ag-tus)  ;  that  of  scrth-o  is 
scrip-tus  (often  written  scribtus  In  MSS.);  that  of  10-^0 
{='uef;h-o),  is  aec-tui. 

But  the  pp.  suffis  -tus  often  appears  as  -lui.  This  chiefly 
takes  place  when  the  Aryan  root  ends  in  /,  /A,  J.  or  dh, 
in  which  case  the  dental  b  changed  to  i  by  a  process  de- 
scribed in  V.  Henry's  Grammar,  5  64,  producing  the  suffix 
-s-sus  afier  a  short  vowel,  and  -sus  (simply)  after  a  long  one. 
Cf.  Brugmann,  Grundriss,  5  501. 

Exx. :  concussus,  missus ;  fissus,  possessus,  scissia ;  iusstu; 
for  'comut-tus,  "mil-lus  ;  'fid-lus,  'posstd-tut,  *srid-fiui 
'iitelA-fus.  Also  ui'Sus,  eicysus,  l(F-sus ;  for  *uid-tus,  *ead-tiu, 
*lad-tut. 

The  final  denial  of  the  root  is  lost  when  it  foUowB  a 
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r  liquid  ;  as  in  uer-sus.  from  uerl-trt,  sm-sus,  from  sfni-ire, 
mer-nis  from  mord-ert,  scan-sus  from  seand-tre.  So  also 
tmd-trr  gives  Im-ius  (for  'Imd-lus) ;  but  in  ihis  case  we  have 
also  trn-lus   (for    'In-Sus.    wiih   vocalic   «,    cr.    Gk.    roriit), 

r.ceptiona  lo  this  rule  are  the  result  of  analogy,  or  are  due 
the  influence  of  ihe  form  of  the  perfect  tense. 
4-  An  original  /,  Ih,  d,  dh,  followed  by  tr,  becomes  s, 
producing  str.  Exx, :  ros-lrum  (E.  ros-lrum)  from  rod-o; 
claui-lrum,  whence  K.  cloishr,  from  daud-o;  ras-trum,  a 
rake,  from  rad-o;  pedts^iris^,  whence  E.  pedestrian,  from 
ptdil;  Stem  of  pedes,  one  who  goes  on  foot ;  eques-tris*,  whence 
E.  equestrian,  from  eguil-,  stem  of  eques,  a  horseman ;  /rustm, 
in  vain,  whence  Y..  frustrate,  for  "frud-lra,  allied  lo  L,  ace. 
fraud-em,  whence  Y.. fraud. 

Dfi-l>sl;  as  in  L.  tis-fas  (whence  F,  <W),  summer,  from 
•/aidh.  to  bum,  whence  also  Gk.  aX6w  and  E.  clher.  So  also 
L.  tus-tos,  whence  E.  custodian  \  from  i/keudh,  lo  hide, 
whence  also  Gk.  mtf-tu'  and  A.  S.  hyd-an,  E.  hide.  E.  cas-tus, 
whence  E.  chaste  and  incest;  from  i/kadh,  lo  purify  (?), 
whence  Gk.  taOapct,  pure.  L.  mani-fes-tus,  tit.  '  struck  by 
the  band,'  hence,  palpable  (whence  E.  manifesi) ;  from 
vihendh,  appearing  in  'ftnd-ere,  to  strike,  as  seen  in  of- 
fatdert,  whence  E.  o£end. 

5.  Assimilation  is  very  common,  especially  in  ihe  case  of 
prefixes ;  in  such  cases,  the  latter  teller  of  ihe  combination 
remains,  and  tlie  other  is  made  like  it,  Thus  ad-  remains 
in  E.  ad-mire,  but  otherwise  appears  as  ab-,  ac-,  af;  ag-, 
ai;  an-,  ap-,  ar-.  at-,  at-,  according  10  the  lelter  which 
s  ii;  as  in  E.  abltrn'iale,  accede,  affix, aggressive,  allude, 
,  append,  arrogate,  assign,  attract;  all  of  L,  origin. 
!  prefix  com-  (for  cum,  with),  appears  as  co-,  col-,  com-, 
'-;  as  in  E.  co-agulatt,  collect,  commute,  connect,  corrode. 
!  prefix  ob-  appears  as  ob-,  oc-,  of,  op- ;  as  in  E.  oblong. 


'  Nol  ftdit-tn'i,  tfHii-frii ;  cf.  |  165  (3). 
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occur f  offer,  oppress.  The  prefix  sub-  appears  in  sud-mi/,  but 
otherwise  as  su-,  suc',  su/'-y  sug-,  sum-,  sup-^  sur- ;  as  in  £. 
suspect ,  succeed,  suffuse,  suggest,  summon,  suppress,  surrogate; 
all  of  L.  origin. 

6.  The  L.  s  is  voiceless.  Between  two  vowels,  it  became 
voiced,  but  instead  of  remaining  as  z,  it  passed  into  r ;  of 
which  there  are  numerous  interesting  examples.  Thus  ^geso 
became  *gezo,  and  then  gero ;  but  the  s  remains  in  ges^, 
ges-tus.  The  genitive  oi  funus  \&  funer^is,  for  ^/unes-is^ 
which  appears  in  the  2L6]./unes-tus,  The  gen.  of  rus  is  rur- 
ts  (for  *rus'is) ;  cf.  E.  rus-tic,  rural.  E.  nefarious  is  from 
L.  nefarius,  for  ^nefas-ius,  adj.  formed  from  nefas,  E.  diurnal 
is  from  L.  diurnalis,  formed  from  dim,  connected  with  dies, 
a  day.  E.  veteran  is  from  veter-,  for  *veteS',  from  vetus,  old ; 
cf.  the  O.  Lat.  form  veter,  old,  in  Ennius ;  &c. 

When  s  precedes  a  voiced  consonant,  especially  d,  or  the 
liquid  /,  it  is  first  voiced  to  z,  and  is  then  lost  altogether,  with 
a  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel,  if  accented.  Thus  we 
find  tredecim  for  tres-decim,  thirteen ;  Idem  for  isdem ;  so 
likewise  iH-dex,  whence  the  ace.  iii'dic^em,  ^,  judge,  is  for 
*itis-dex,  one  who  declares  the  law.  L.  auris,  the  ear 
(whence  E.  aura!)  is  for  *auzis  <  *ausis  (cf.  Goth,  auso,  the 
ear),  and  there  was  probably  an  older  form  *aus,  cognate 
with  Gk.  oh,  the  ear ;  hence  L.  aus-culto  (whence  E.  ausculta- 
tion) and  au'dio  (for  *auS'dio),  I  hear,  whence  E.  audible, 

7.  Final  x  stands  for  cs,  gs,  cts,  as  in  lux  (base  luc-),  rex 
(base  reg'),  nox  (base  noct-).  So  also  the  perfects  rexi 
{=reg-st),  luxi  (=zluc'si),  nexi,  nexui  (^nec-si,  nec-sut) ;  &c, 

8.  By  becomes^'  (/)  in  lu-piter ;  cf  Gk.  Z«vr,  Skt.  Dyaus. 
Dw>h  in  helium  for  duellum,   so   that  E.  bellicose  and 

E.  duel  are  closely  allied.  So  also  bis,  twice,  is  for  *dxjms, 
allied  to  duo,  two ;  so  that  binary,  dozen,  and  twice  are  all 
allied  words. 

77>/,  in  latus,  borne,  for  ^tlatus,  from  tollo, 

Gn>n;  as  in  nosco,  for  O.  Lat.  gno-sco,  allied  to  A. S. 
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■an,  to  know ;  hence  nobit,  ignorant,  and  knowledge 
Q  the  same  rod. 

.  A  medial  mute  (especially  g)  is  oDen  lost  berore  m 

kid  the  preceding  vowel  is  usually  lengthened. 

[  Thus  txamtn,  whence  E.  examine,  is  for  'exugmen ;  cf. 

:;  from  ago.    Again,  contaminare,  whence  E.  conlaminale, 

I  for  'eonlagminare,  from  liig,  base  of  tango,  I  touch.     But 

(■  remains  short   in  sli-lus,  sif-mulus,  whence  E.  slylt 

tHulale,  from  vilig,  to  prick,  as  in  E.  in-stig-ale,  slig-ma 

I  L.  insligo  and  Gk.  aityttif  respectively.    Assimilation 

•  taken  place  mjiamma  (for  yhg-nui),  allied  to  l..  flag-ro, 

|[l)iim;  so  \\\^l  flame  is  allied  \o  flagrant. 

Dl  and  ct  pjss  into  //.     Thus  sella,  a  seat,  is  for 

^Std-ta,  from  sedto,  I  sit.     L.  «i7/a  (E.  iii7/(i)  is  for  'uic-la, 

dimin.  of  uie-us,  a  village,  whence  was  borrowed  the  A,  S. 

vOc,  E.  ibiir^,  a  town ;  see  vol.  i.  §  398.     The  change  of  d 

^io  /  is  a  curious  feature,    but  undoubtedly  occurs;  as  in 

^BU  lacrima,  lacruma,  O.  Lat.  dacrama,  a  tear,  co-radicate 

^Ppih  £.  tear,  s.     So  also  L.  lingua,  tongue,  is  the  same  word 

^^la  the  A.  S.  tunge,  and  E.  tongue ;  and  lol-ium,  a  seat,  throne, 

18  for  *iod-ium,  allied  to  sedto,  I  sit. 

Pn  >mn;  as  in  som-nus,  sleep,  for  *sop-nus  ;  cf.  L.  sop-er. 
^_  Tin>nn.  Thus  L./mnj  (V..pen),  O.Lzi.  ptsna,  is  for  'pet- 
^Hfe0,a  wing,co-radicatewilhSkt./ii/'ra,a  feather, and  E.y^a/Arr. 
^H^  Tn,  dn,  are  liable  10  become  fid,  by  metathesis.  Thus 
^^Hi. /undut  (for  '/ud-nus),  whence  V..j'u»d,/oundalion^  is  allied 
to  Gk.  jTvfl-jii)*  (for  •^vfl-^71'),  and  A.  S.  htm,  E.  bottom. 
L.  pando,  whence  E.  expand,  is  for  ''pal-no,  I  lay  open,  from 

KVo,  I  lie  open,  whence  ^.patent. 
It.  Jis>rr;  ls>ll.  L.  uerres,  a  boar;  cf.  Skt.  vvsha,  a 
II.  Torreo,  whence  E.  torrid,  for  'lors-eo,  allied  lo  E. 
rj-/.  Porrum,  a  leek,  for  'ptsum,  with  vocalic  r;  cf.  Gk. 
vpamu'  (for  'ptson),  a  Icck.  L.  coll-um,  neck,  whence  E. 
(v/Znr,  for  'coh-um.  cognate  with  A,  S.  healSt  neck,  Icel.  Ao/J, 
e  £.  hauist-hale,  a  sea-term. 
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13.  Loss  of  a  consonant  takes  place  in  difficult  coinbiiia- 
tions. 

(j)  '  Where  a  semi-vowel  is  followed  by  two  mutes,  or  by 
a  mute  and  a  spirant,  the  second  letter  of  the  combination  is 
dropped.'   (King  and  Cookson,  p.  317.) 

Exx. :  muUi  (for  *mulg-si)  from  mulgeo,  I  milk ;  cf.  E. 
tmuhion.  Ul-lus  (for  *ulc-tus),  from  uk-iicor.  Ar-si  (for 
*ard-si),  from  ardeo,  I  bom;  cf.  E.  arson.  Spar-si  (for 
'sparg-st),  from  spargo)  cf.  E.  sparse.  Quin-lus  (for  *^tK- 
lus),  fifth;  from  quiaque,  five.  For-tis,  brave,  whence  E. 
/tn-titudi,  for  O.  \j3X.forc-tis. 

Similarly,  we  have  los-lus  (for  *lors~lus),  pp.  of  lorr-to  (for 
*iors-to)  J  hence  /oaj/  and  torrid  are  allied  to  Ihirsl.  Poseo 
is  for  'porc-sco,  where  pore-  is  the  weak  grade  corresponding 
to  -^prek  in  pric~or ;  and  pos-tU'h  (whence  E.  poslulale),  is 
from  an  unused  pp.  'pos-lus,  like  us-iu-U  from  us-ius.  Cf.  G. 
forsch-m,  to  enquire,  which  is  related  to  /rag-en,  to  ask, 
much  a.sposcere  is  loprecari. 

Scd-la,  a  ladder,  whence  E.  jca/;,  escalade,  is  for  *scand-sla, 
from  scand-0,  I  climb,  whence  E.  Jfon,  a-scend,  descend. 

So  also  n/j,  nds>ns;  rts,  rds>Ts;  l/s>U;  as  in  the 
nominatives  amaw  (for  amanls\from  (foliage)  ;  ars,  coneors ; 
puis. 

13.  Sometimes  one  of  two  similar  (unaccented)  syllables  is 
lost,  just  as  when  the  Low  Lat.  idolalria  (whence  £.  idolalry) 
was  put  for  idololalria,  from  Gk.  fi'SoAo-Xorptio,  service  of  idols. 
Exx.:  £.  calamitous,  from  L.  calamiiotus,  for  ' caJamilal-osm. 
E.  nuMi-,  O.  F.  niTiirf,  from  Lat.  ace.  nulricem,  for  *nulri- 
tricem  \  cf.  E.  nutritive.  E.  debilitate,  from  L.  debilitare, 
for  'debilitat-are,  E.  hereditary,  from  L.  karedita-rius  for 
'  harcdilaS-arius.  We  may  also  observe  the  loss  of  a  light 
unaccented  syllable  in  tE/aj,  (sternus,  for  axilas,  aviiernus ; 
momentum, /omentum,  for  movimentum,  ftniimentum;  and  the 
like.  Hence  E.  moment  is  allied  to  /nw^,  and  foment  is 
from  'L.fouere,  to  warm. 
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f  200.  Formation  of  past  partioiplea.  Owing  lo  the 
large  number  of  E.  words  formed  from  iho  bases  of  the  past 
participles  of  L.  verbs,  U  is  necessary  to  observe  ihe  mode  of 
fomaiion  of  such  past  participles,  3.nd  the  forms  of  the  pre- 
sent lenstrs  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  verbs  are 
often  presented  in  grammars  in  a  confused  way,  but  a  wet!- 
Vranged  Ust  will  be  found  in  Postgate's  NiW  Latin  Primer. 
Ic  primitive  verbs  mostly  belong  to  [he  third  conjugation. 
lie  perfect  tense  is  formed  from  the  base  in  six  different 

s  follows. 

I  (i)  By  adding  -ul  (-z'l)  preceded  by  a  long  vowtl',  as 
'mSrt,  perf.  dm-au'i.  (The  sufRx  is  -aui  in  the  Jirti  con- 
[Blion ;  -eui  (sometimes)  in  the  second,  as  del-ere,  perf.  del- 
in  the  fourth  conjugation,  and  sometimes  in  the 

(i)  By  adding  -Si;  as  mon-ire.  perf.  me>i-£i.  (This  is  in 
the  second  conjugation,  and  in  some  verbs  of  the  other  con- 
jugations,) 

(3)  By  adding  -si;  as  carp-ire,  to  pluck,  perf  earp-si.  -xi 
p  written  for  -csi,  -g-si;  as  reg-ire,  perf  re.xi;  and  the  base 

len  suffers  changes  of  consonants  and  vowels,  as  may  be 
n  from  examples.     (This  is  in  the  second  and  tAird  con- 
{,  and  sometimes  tn  ihe/our/A.) 
'  (4)  By  reduplication ;  that  is,  by  prefixing  the  first  conso- 

int  of  the  base  preceded  by  a  short  vowel ;  as  eid-ire,  lo 

4  perf.  ce-eld-i.     (So  in  certain  verbs  of  the  second  and 
d  conjugations ;  and  in  di-re,  to  give,  and  sl3-re,  to  stand, 
It  K\k  first.) 

(5)  By  tenglhening  the  vowel  of  the  base  ;  as  sid-ire,  lo 
sit.  perf.  sed-i,  (So  in  some  verbs  of  the  second  and  third 
conjugations ;  in  iHuare  {iuvare),  to  help,  lauare,  to  wash,  of 
ihc  first;  and  in  utntre,  to  come,  of  theyyi/r/A,^ 

(fi)  By  no  change,  except  adding  the  -1  of  the  perfect ;  as 
iib-ire,  to  drink,  perf,  6l6-i.     (In  a  few  verbs  of  the  second 

d  Mrd  conjugations.) 
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The  past  participles  of  Latin  verbs  are  determined  by  the 
supine  stem.  The  accusative  supine  in  -urn  is  commonly 
taken  as  the  '  principal  part ' ;  whence  we  at  once  know  the 
corresponding  ablative  supine  in  -»  and  the  perfect  (or  past) 
participle  in  -uSy  as  well  as  the  completed  tenses  of  the 
passive  voice,  and  the  future  participle  in  ^urus.  Thus,  if 
the  ace.  supine  is  amaium^  the  abl.  supine  will  be  amcUti,  the 
pp.  amatus,  and  the  fut.  part,  amahtrus. 

The  supine  is  formed  from  the  base  of  the  verb  in  the  four 
ways  folloiving, 

{a)  By  adding  -/«»i,  preceded  by  a  long  vowel ;  as  dm" 
dre,  sup.  am-dfum,  (Thus  are  formed  supines  of  all  verbs 
which  form  their  perfect  by  -«/  (-w)  preceded  by  a  long 
vowel ;  see  class  (i)  above.) 

{6)  By  adding  -^f/um ;  as  mbn-ere^  sup.  m^n-Uum.  (Thus 
are  formed  the  supines  of  nearly  all  verbs  that  form  the 
perfect  in  -«/';  see  class  (2)  above.) 

(c)  By  adding  -/«/» ;  as  carp-ire ^  sup.  carp- turn,  b  and  g 
become  /  and  c  before  /;  as  scrid-ere,  sup.  scrip-turn ;  reg' 
ercy  sup.  rec-tum ;  and  the  base  often  suffers  other  changes. 
(In  the  third  conjugation,  and  in  some  verbs  of  the  second 
^Xid/ourih) 

(d)  By  adding  -sum.  The  base  always  suffers  some 
change  in  this  formation ;  as  sparg-lre^  to  scatter,  sup.  spar^ 
suMy  with  loss  of  g,  (So  in  some  verbs  of  the  second  and 
third  conjugations,  and  in  sent-ire,  to  feel,  sup.  sen-sum). 
Most  of  the  verbs  with  this  form  of  the  supine  have  a  base 
ending  in  d  or  /. 

The  chief  alterations  due  to  the  combinations  of  con- 
sonants in  the  perfect  tenses  of  set  (3)  may  be  thus 
expressed; — g(u)sj  cs,  cts^ gs,  hs,  u-s^,  all  become  x;  ngs> 
nx'y  ts>s  (mittOf  mi-si)  \  ds>ss  or  s;  ds>ps  (but  cf.  li^ 
eo,    iussi);     ms>mps   (but  prem-o,  pres-si) ;    rgs>rs   (cf. 

^  That  is,  uiti-c  gives  uixi;  so  ahojiuxi,  itruxi,  torn  Jiu-o,  stm-o. 
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Ig-eo,  mul-si,  iorgu-to,  lorsi).  For  the  forms  of  the  supines 
and  past  participles,  cf.  §  199  (3),  p.  380. 

5  301.  In  some  verbs  the  present  tense  has  some  peculiar 
features,  and  fails  lo  exhibit,  immectialely,  the  form  of  the 

TYtMSgigno  13  a  reduplicated  present,  i.e.  it  stands  for 
•0,  where  -gn-  is  the  zero-grade  (or  reduced  form)  of  the 
base  gen- ;  hence  the  perf.  is  grn-ui,  and  the  pp.  gen-i-las. 
So  also  li-sl-o,  which  has  a  rare  reduplicated  perf,  sli-li  (for 
'tS-sti),  and  no  pp.  We  may  add  sido  for  'si-sd-o,  cf.  ifw  for 
'oi-rf-B;  di-seo  for  *di-dc-sco,  cf.  perf.  di-dic-i;  bi-h-o,  cf. 
Skt. pi-6dmi,  I  drink;  tero  for  'si-s-o.  perf.  si-ui. 

Again,  the  verbs  pa-uo,  no-sco,  sci-sco,  cre-sco,  suf-seo, 
libit  the  incepli\'e  suffix  -^1-0,  which  is  no  part  of  the 
ie ;  and  their  perfects  are  pa-ui,  nd-ui,  sd-at,  erl-ui,  sui-ui. 
le  pp.  of  paseo  is,  however,  pas-lui ;  but  the  re.st  have  a 
regular  fonnation,  giving  nS-ius.  sci-lus,  eri-lus,  sue-tus. 
E.  derivatives  of  these  are  pasture,  notion,  pkbiscilt,  con- 
crete, desuetude.  So  also  di-seo  (for  'di-dc-sco),  which  forms 
Its  perfect,  by  reduplication,  as  dt-dic-i  (above). 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  verba  comburo,  gero,  uro,  which  have 
the  past  participles  combus-lus,  gei-tus,  us-tus,  we  sec  that 
r  stands  for  a,  from  an  older  s ;  and  thai  they  represent 
'eombuso,  'geso.  *uso.  Cf.  E.  combustion,  gesture.  So  like- 
the  pp.  toslus  (for  "lors-tus)  shows  that  torr-eo  is  for 
eo;  cf.  §  199  (6.  n). 

Some  verbs  have  the  suffix  -no  in  the  present  tense ;  as 
>,  sper-no,  ster-no,  emiem-no,  ti-no,  if-no  (perf.  rre-ui, 
'tpri-ui,  strd-ui,  eontemp-si,  te-ui,  si-ui),  in  all  of  which  the  per- 
fect tense  shews  a  stronger  form.  To  these  add  po-no,  which 
Is  a  derivative  of  lino,  as  shown  by  the  pp.  po-silus,  as  com- 
pared with  situi. 

We  also  find  the  suffix  -lo  (for  -no  ?)  after  i,  in  lol-lo  (perf. 
tfiS/-i),  pel-h  (perf.  pe-pHl-i),  pereel-Io  (perf.  per-cul-i).     Cf. 
■lo,  perf.  uel-li  and  uul-si. 
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5.  Another  present-suffis  is  -to,  as  in  fltc-lo,  ntc-lo,) 
pkc-lo  (perf.  fexi,  next  and  nexui,  pexi,  pUxi  and  pki 
^p.flixus,  mxus,  pexus,  piexus)  ;  cf,  E..fiexure,  annex. 

6.  Bui  the  most  curious  case  is  that  where  we  find  a 
fixed  n,  i.e.  a.  n  immediate]}'  preceding  the  last  letter  of  tne 
root.  This  n  appears  in  the  present-stem,  but  not  in  the 
perfect  or  the  pp.  There  is  a  similar  phenomenon  in  San- 
skrit, in  verbs  of  the  seventh  conjugation.  Thus  from  the 
Skt.  root  chhid,  to  cut — with  die  and  preterite  (reduplicated) 
chi-chhei-a,  3rd  preterite  a-chhid-am,  and  pp.  chhin-na  (for 
*chhid'na) — is  formed  the  present  tense  chhi-na-d-mi.  where 
the  -na-  is  infixed  before  the  final  d  of  the  root.  This  root 
agrees  with  the  Lat.  -/skid,  and  gives  the  present  tense 
jei-n-do,  I  cut.  perf.  scld-i,  pp.  scis-tus  (for  'sn'd-lus).  The 
corresponding  Gk.  verb  is  axK"  (for  'axl^-yv.),  whence  the 
ab.  axla-iui,  E.  schism ;  cf.  also  n-scind^  abscissa,  from  the 
Latin'.  So  also  yi'A\ifind-o  (ha.se/id),  per[./id-i,  pp.yfx-jwj 
(for  'fid-tta);  frango  (base  yVi^),  -pexi. /reg-i,  pp./ra£-/ta 
(for  'frog-lvs)  ;  pango  (base  pag),  perf.  pfg-i,  pp.  pac-lus  (for 
*pag-lus) ;  lango  (base  iag),  perf.  te-(ig-i,  pp.  tac-tus  (for 
"lag-lus) ;  pufigo  (base  pag),  perf.  pu-p&g-i,  but  the  pp.  is 
putu-tus ;  linquo  (base  liq),  perf.  Hqui,  pp.  Uc-lus  (as  in  Ibe 
derivative  re-liclus)  :  /undo  (base  /iid),  perf.yirf-/,  pp._/«-j«r 
(for  '/udsus) ;  lundo  {base  lud),  perf.  le-tSd-i,  but  ihe  pp.  is 
tun-sus,  though  the  compound  conlundo  has  eontusus.  English 
has  derivatives  from   all  of  these ;  as,  for  example,  fissure. 

fraelion,  compact,  contact,  puncture,  relict,  fuse,  contusion. 

The  verb  iungo,  I  join,  whence  (through  the  French)  our 
verb  Xojoin,  has  the  perf.  iunxi  and  sup.  iunttum  ;  whence 
%.  juncture.  Nevertheless,  the  true  base  laiug,  which  appeais 
in  E.  con-jug-ate,  and  in  L.  iug-um,  yoke,  cognate  wiili  A.  S. 
geoc,  '£,.yoke,  as  well  as  with  Skt.^'w/',  to  join,  and  Gk.  f«7 
a  yoke,  whence  E,  sysygy,  the  equivalent  of  conjunction, 

'  Siissers  ii  ini»-BpelI  to  confoim  it  to  Lat.  xitiumi  but  It  i 
fonncrly  eitenrti.  Mid  ib  a  dcrivitivc  from  L.  eadtre,  to  ca 
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The  verb  rumpo  exhibits  a  similar  case  of  infixed  m  ;  ihc 
perTea  is  rup-i,  and  the  pp.  rup-tus,  whence  E.  rupture,  and 
(throujfh  the  French)  route,  rout,  routine,  and  even  rut,  a 
wheel-lrack. 

7.  Some  primitive  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  and  some 
'denominative'  verbs  exhibit  the  suffut  -io  in  the  present 
tense;  as  rap-iit,  seru-io;   see  §  303  below. 

§  a02.  SeooDdary  Verbs.  Wiih  regard  to  verbs  of  the 
(irsi,  second,  and  Fourth  conjugations,  we  find  amongst  them 
a  few  original  verbs,  est>ecia]ly  such  as  form  the  perfect 
tense  in  -ii  or  -ii;  but  a  large  number  of  them  are  deriva- 
tive or  secondary.  These  derivative  verbs  are  of  five  kinds 
(Postgatc,  Nav  Latin  Primer)- 

(a)  Denominative;  that  is.  formed  from  substantives  or 
adjectives ;  as  don-o,  1  give,  from  dan-urn,  a  gift ;  con-fader-o, 
I  unite  by  a  league,  from  fieder-,  base  oi  fadus,  a  treaty ; 
tx-all-o.  1  lift  up  on  high,  from  all-us,  liigh.  Hence  E, 
donation,  confederate,  exalt.  All  others  are  from  verbal  roots, 
as  follows. 

(i)  Desiderative ;  these  express  a  desire  for  an  action,  and 
are  of  the  fourth  conjugation.  They  are  formed  by  adding 
•Ario  to  the  base  of  the  past  participle  of  the  primitive  verb  ; 
as  es-Hrio,  I  wish  to  eat,  I  am  hungry,  from  ts-us,  pp.  of 
Id-ere,  to  eat. 

{<)  Intensive ;  which  intensify  in  some  way  the  meaning 
of  the  primitive  verb.  These  are  of  the  ist  conjugation, 
»nd  are  formed  directly  from  the  pp.  base ;  as  iael-o,  1  toss, 
from  iatt-us,  pp.  of  iac-io,  I  throw.  Hence  F.jet-er,  to  throw. 
and  £./>/,  a  fountain. 

(</)  Frequentative ;  expressing  tlie  frequent  repetition  of 
ihe  action  of  the  primitive  verb.  These  are  of  the  first 
conjugation,  and  are  formed  from  the  present,  or  less  often 
from  the  pp.  base,  by  adding  -Ito  (or  -ito,  if  the  primitive 
verb  is  of  the  fourth  conjugation) :  as  ng-ilo,  1  keep  on 
moving  a  thing  about,  from  ag-o,  I  drive ;  scripi-ilo,  I  write 
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oflen,  from  script-ui,  pp.  of  icrib-o,  I  write  ;   dorm-ito,  I  nod 
sleepily,  from  dorm-ire^  to  sleep. 

There  is  not  much  difference  between  Ihe  modes  of  forma- 
tion  or  the  meanings  of  Intensive  and  Frequeniative  verbs, 

We  should  be  carefu!  to  divide  words  arighL  Thus  E. 
ag'ilaU  is  from  L.  ag-ito,  above  ;  but  E.  precipit-ale  is  a 
denominative  verb,  from  pmcipil-,  base  cX pntceps,  headlong. 

(f)  Inceptive ;  both  of  verbal  and  denominative  origin. 
They  are  of  the  iliird  conjugation;  and  those  of  verbal 
origin  are  formed  from  the  present  base  of  verbs,  with  Ae 
inflexion  -oJco,  -/jfo,  -iseo,  -Isco,  according  as  the  original  verb 
is  of  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  conjugation.  Those  of 
denominative  origin  are  formed  with  the  sutTix  -<sco,  rarely 
-irro.  Such  verbs  commonly  have  no  perfect  or  supine, 
but  some  of  them  borrow  these  from  their  primitive  verbs. 
We  have  in  English  acquifsct,  from  L.  ac-qui-e-sco,  allied  to 
quits,  rest,  whence  E.  quUI\  and  effervesce,  from  L,  ef-feru-e-seo, 
a  derivative  oi  firue-re,  to  boil,  glow.  But  we  chiefly  tise 
our  derivatives  of  such  verbs  adjectivally,  as:  concupineni, 
convaUscenI,  effiortscent,  evanescent,  incandescent,  liquttetnt, 
nigrescent.,  quiescent,  reerudesctnl.  Cf.  also  paseo,  Ac,  in 
§  30 1  (a). 

5  203.  All  verbs  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjuga- 
tions belong  to  what  has  been  called  the  '^d^Z-class,'  because 
they  form  the  present  by  adding_y(«/,  i.  e._y,  before  the  final  -i 
See  King  and  Cookson,  Sounds,  Sec,  p.  454  :    Thus —  , 
am-o  is  for  'ama-yo ;  like  Gk.  rifiii-Bi  for  riria^yw. 
mom-o  is  for  *mone-yo ;  like  0iXi-u  for  ^>Oi.t-yia. 
audi-o  is  for  'audi-yo ;  like  notia  for  Kml-ya, 

So  also  verbs  in  -ho,  of  the  third  conjugation ;  thus-^ 
stalu-o  is  for  *statu-yo;  like  inSC-u  for  luSu-ya. 

Here  also  belong  some  primitive  verbs  of  the  third  k 
jugation,  such  as  cap-io,  cup-io,fug-io. 

Several  snch  verbs  are  denominatives,  and  are  formed 
from  various  stems,  viz. — 
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(a)  from  stems  in  -0;  as  stru-io,  I  serve,  from  seru-o-, 
stem  of  seruus,  a.  slave. 

(b)  from  stems  in  -a;  as  pun-to,  I  punish,  from  pcm-a-, 
stem  oipatut,  punishment. 

{/)  from  stems  in  -1 ;  as  uest-io,  I  clothe,  from  uest-i-,  stem 
of  tuslis,  clothing. 

{d)  from  stems  in  -a ;  as  tingult-io,  I  sob,  from  tingtiU-v-, 
stem  of  singultus,  a  sobbing. 

(f)  from  consontlntal  stems;  as  imped-io,  I  hinder,  from 
ped;  stem  o(pet,  foot. 

§  S04.  Aryan  Towels.  A  Table,  showing  the  equivalents 
of  the  Latin  consonants  in  other  languages,  is  given  in  vol  i, 
p.  135  ;  and  numerous  examples  of  Latin  forms  in  the  same, 
pp.  107-124. 

A  Table,  showing  the  eqtuvalent  values  of  the  vowels  in 
various  Arj-an  lai^uages  is  given  in  firugmann,  Grundriss, 
i.  §  a8 ;  and  is  here  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  the 
A.  S.  vowels,  and  a  slight  alteration  in  Che  arrangement. 
The  values  within  brackets  are  other  less  regular  values, 
deduced  from  Bnigmann's  examples.  Very  noticeable  is 
the  poverty  of  the  Skt.  vowels,  where  a  stands  for  a,  e, 
and  o. 

TABLE  OF  REGULAR  SUBSTITUTION  OF  VOWELS. 
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" 
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The  seini-vowel_y  is  represented  hy y  in  Ski.,  by  the  rong^ 
breathing  (')  and  by  i  in  Gk.,  by  consonantal  /(usually  printed 
/)  in  Latin  or  by  the  vowel  i,  and  byj  (also  printed  /)  or  i 
in  Gothic ;  A.  S.  has  g,  followed  by  t,  and  sounded  vsy. 

The  semi-vowel  w  is  Skt.  v ;  Gk.  digamma  or  f  (omitted 
in  writing,  because  lost  at  an  early  period  of  die  language)  or 
else  the  smooth  breathing  (');  Lai.M  (consonantal  and  vocalic); 
Goth,  and  A.  S.  w. 

The  Ski.  dy  li  Gk.  C.  atid  Lai.  i  (consonantal). 

§  aos.  Aryan  DiphtboDga.  In  composition  with  the 
vowels  a,  i,  o,  the  semi-vowels  make  up  the  diphthoDgS 
ay,  aw,  ty,  cw,  oy,  aw.  Brugmann  describes  the  equivalenU 
of  these,  but  does  not  tabulate  them.  I  therefore  give  his 
chief  results,  for  convenience,  in  a  tabular  form. 

Other  diphthongs  occur  in  which  the  first  element  is  loi^i 
vir.  ay,  ey.  &c. ;  but,  as  they  are  not  common,  I  have  left 
them  out  of  the  Table. 


TABLE  OF  REGUIJ\R  SUBSTITUTION  OF  DIPHTHONGS. 


AlJM. 

Ski. 

0. 

^ 

tiih. 

SI.*. 

O.IriA. 

^ 

A.S. 

- 

ai 

at,t 

«i  t 

at,  I 

M 

i 

au.B 

au.S 

fa 

ty 

f 

i{ti, 

ti.i 

e,ia 

I 

tai 

fl 

i.ua 

iu 

A 

V 
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Be,  B,  f 

M 

J 

me 

" 

DM 

"■" 

an 

d,ua 

itt 

M> 

Some  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  spelling  require  notice. 
Thus  Gothic  has  ri  for  the  sound  which  Latin  and  A.  S. 
denote  by  i;  so  that  the  difference  here  is  only  graphic. 
Gothic  has  no  «  or  ti  (only  /,  of,  but  denoted  the  sounds  of 
i  and  d,  or  their  Goth,  equivalents,  by  at,  aC.  which  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  long  diphthongs  at,  au  (Aryan  ay,  i^M 
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4tw,  out) ;  but  the  MSS.  use  the  same  symbol  for  both,  not 
marking  the  accents. 

Note.  Comparative  philology  does  not  regard  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vord  to  the  eye,  but  deals  with  the  sounds 
represenled,  with  due  regard  to  the  peculiar  laws  of  each 
language.  For  example,  the  Gk.  rnxot,  a  w'all,  the  Lat.jfw- 
gere,  and  the  K.  dough,  show  marked  apparent  differences, 
but  they  can  all  be  referred  to  the  same  root  dkeigk.  Such 
a  root  would  regularly  take  the  form  ^4^  in  Greek,  but  this 
again,  by  Grassman's  law  (§  192),  becomes  rtij^.  In  Latins 
the  Aryan  dh  is  represented  hy/,  and  the  root  becomes_/?f , 
widi  which  we  may  compare  the  supine /^r/ttm,  for  *fig-lum  ; 
the  n  infing-<re  is  'infixed'  (§  201,  6).  The  E.  dough,  A.S. 
dah,  like  G.  Teig,  is  from  a  Germanic  root  deig,  exactly 
answering  to  the  primitive  root  dheigh,  by  Grimm's  law. 
The  variations  are,  in  fact,  the  result  of  regular  laws. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Thb  Italian  Element. 

§  206.  Words  do  not  fly  through  the  air,  like  birds,  that 
soar  up  in  one  country  and  can  drop  down  in  another ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  must  always  be  some  intelligible  point  of 
contact  between  the  English  language  and  any  language 
which  it  has  laid  under  contribution  in  order  to  enlarge  its 
vocabulary.  I  have  already  shown  (vol.  i.  p.  lo),  that  the 
modern  period  of  English,  during  which,  owing  chiefly  to 
increased  facihties  of  communication,  we  have  borrowed 
many  words  from  rather  remote  countries,  began  about  1 500, 
so  that  we  must  not  expect,  as  a  rule,  to  find  any  Italian 
words  in  English  before  that  date.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
a  few  exceptions,  which  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  and  are 
of  some  interest. 

§  207.  Italian  words  before  1600.  There  is  one  E. 
word,  in  use  as  early  as  1200,  and  perhaps  earlier,  which 
can  hardly  be  other  than  Italian ;  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  This  is  the  word  pilgrim^  which  occurs  in  Layamon's 
Brut^  30730,  30744,  with  the  spellings  piUgrim  and  pele- 
grim.  It  can  hardly  be  (as  I  used  to  think)  of  F.  origin,  as 
the  g  was  early  lost  in  that  language,  and  we  find  the  spelling 
pekrin  even  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland^  3687.  It  can  only  be 
explained  as  being  from  the  Ital.  pellegrino,  formerly  spelt 
pelegrino,  which  Florio  explains  as  *  a  wandrer,  a  pilgrim,'  &c. 
Hence  the  form  pelegrim  in  Layamon,  with  a  confusion  of 
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final  m  and  «.  as  in  E.  venom.  The  method  of  contact  is 
obvious;  the  IE.. pilgrim  obtained  the  ItaJ.  word  by  the  actual 
process  of  going  to  Rome,  and  fetching  it  thence.  This 
journey  was  quite  a  common  thing  with  Englishmen,  from 
the  time  of  King  Alfred  to  that  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  and 
much  later.  It  deserves  to  be  added  that  the  name  of  Rome 
lias  certainly  largely  influenced,  if  indeed  it  did  not  actually 
originate,  the  difHcult  verb  to  roam. 

The  only  otlier  Italian  words,  as  far  as  I  know  at  present, 
which  were  borrowed  by  us  before  1500,  were  not  borrowed 
directly,  but  through  the  medium  of  French  ;  amongst  these. 
I  find  alarm,  with  its  variant  alarum,  brigand,  dmal,  florin, 
as  well  as  some  which  are  ultimately  of  Eastern  origin, 
vii.  diaper,  /us/ian.  orange,  rebeck,  and  perhaps  the  difficult 
word  careast.  Alarm  and  brigand  are  military  terms,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  such  terms  were  borrowed  by  French  from 
Italian  very  freely  at  a  later  period,  as  noted  at  p.  188. 
Dtual,  florin,  diaper,  fustian,  orange,  are  terms  of  commerce, 
■nd  we  have  to  remember  that  the  Venetian  and  Genoese 
Beets  were  active  and  efficient  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  especially  as  regards  Eastern  trade. 

I  do  not  give  here  the  etymologies  of  the  words  men- 
tioned above,  nor,  in  general,  of  oihers  noticed  in  this 
chapter.  They  are  duly  given  in  my  Dictionary.  Some 
■re,  however,  introduced  below,  and  can  be  found  by  help 
of  the  Index. 

j  a08.  Italian  words  of  the  modem  period.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  Italian  words  began  lo  find  their  way  into 
English  rather  freely.  This  was  because  we  came  into 
contact  with  Italian  lilerature;  and,  somewhat  later,  witli 
Italian  music  and  painting.  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated 
that  such  contact  began  with  Chaucer,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio.*  This  is  one  of 
those  sayings  that  have  the  air  of  learning,  but  are,  in  reality, 
the  wild  guesses  of  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to  deal  with 
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facts.  It  is  true  [hat  we  might  have  expected,  a.  priori, 
Chaucer  would  have  introduced  Itahan  words  into  his  poems ; 
but  investigation  shows  that  he  did  not  do  so.  He  speaks, 
indeed,  oi florins  (Pard.  Tale,  C.  770),  hut  ihe  word  was  in 
cominon  use,  being  the  name  of  a  coin  coined  in  England 
by  Edward  III  in  1337,  to  imitate  the  florin  of  Florence, 
which  was  much  esteemed.  He  also  has  the  word /iii/ian, 
but  it  was  the  name  of  an  article  of  commerce',  The 
only  Italian  word  which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from 
literature  is  ducat,  which  he  introduces  with  a  him  of  its 
origin : — 

As  tyn  ns  diica/  in  ^'e^yse. 

Hous  0/  Fame, 

After  Chaucer's  death,  the  temporarj-  contact  with  Italian 
literature  was  broken ;  Lydgate  translated  Boccaccio's  Falls 
of  Princes  from  a  French  translation  only.  It  was  renewed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wiat  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  explained  in 
Morley's  FirsI  Skrkh  0/ English  Lilrralurr.  Wiat  was  the 
elder  man,  and  was  the  real  introducer  of  the  sonnet  into  our 
literature.  '  His  sonnets,  accurate  in  their  structure,  are 
chiefly  translated  from  Petrarch ;  many  of  his  epigrams  are 
borrowed  from  the  SIramiolli  (fantastic  conceits)  of  Serafino 
d'Aquila,  a  Neapolitan  poet,' who  died  in  1500.'  He  also 
introduced  the  ttrza  rima^,  not  imitated  from  Dante,  but 
from  Luigi  Alamanni,  a  Florentine  poet,  born  in  1495.  To 
Surrey,  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
introduced  into  English  our  blank  verse,  the  idea  of  which 

'  My  Dietionary  also  girei  velml  as  being  French  from  Italian,  bot  il 
is  merely  Fieiich.  I  Ibink  tbc  second  v  m  velvet  aruH  from  a.  iniitakea 
remding  ;  in  the  A.  F.  veluet  ( -^  vtlu-if),  ihe  «  was  origlimlly  a  vowtl. 
The  M.E,  spellings  vihml,  velmt,  also  occur. 

'  Tbe  sole  earlier  etample  in  Kngliib  of  the  ICTca  rima  ocean  in  ■ 
poem  »lttibuted  by  jre  to  Chancer  in  1888,  of  which  another  MS.  copy 
was  printed  by  Dr.  Fntnivall  in  1ES9,  having  an  additional  alanu  and 
Cbanctr's  name  at  the  end.    See  my  edition  of  Ihe  Minor  finmtf 
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he  took  from  the  versi  seiolli  (untied  or  free  verses)  used  in 
an  Italian  translation  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the 
Acneid  of  Vergil,  the  same  Iwo  books  as  were  chosen  by 
Surrey  for  his  own  experimenL  Blank  verse  was  afterwards 
used  by  Rackville  and  Norton  in  their  tragedy  of  Gorboduc, 
and  soon  became  established  as  the  most  fitting  medium  for 
the  dialogue  of  the  drama.  The  poems  of  Wial,  Surrey,  and 
others'  were  published  in  'Totlel's  Miscellany'  in  1557- 
Sftckvillc's  Induction,  printed  in  1563,  bears  strong  traces  of 
the  influence  of  Dante.  In  1566  was  represented  George 
Gascoigne's  prose  play  entitled  Thr  Supposrs,  a  translation  of 
Ariosto's  earliest  comedy,  entitled  /  Supposili  (The  Sub- 
stitutes) ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Arioaio  himself 
that  he  followed  plays  by  Terence  and  Plautus.  In  1568, 
ihc  tragedy  of  Tancrtd  and  Gimiund,  founded  on  Boccaccio's 
well  known  novel  (^Dccomernnt,  Fourth  Day,  Novel  1),  was 
presented  before  queen  Elizabeth;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Italian  novels  became  so  diligently  read  that  they 
became  the  chief  source  to  which  our  dramatists  resorted  for 
their  plots.  Two  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  due  to 
Boccaccio's  Decamerrnie;  viz.  Cymbcline,  and  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  taken,  respectively,  from  (he  Ninth  Novels  of  the 
Second  and  of  the  Third  Day. 

It  is  needless  to  trace  further  the  enormous  influence 
ezercised  upon  English  literature  by  that  of  Italy.  It  may 
suffice  to  mention  some  of  the  plays  in  which  the  scene  is 
I  laid  in  Italy,  excluding  those  (of  which  the  number  is  not 
'  small)  which  are  founded  on  the  older  Roman  history.  We 
have,  for  example.  Shakespeare's  Two  Gentlemen  0/  Verona., 
Merchant  0/  Vrnicc,  and  OtAello,  Afoor  «/  Venice.  The  scene 
of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  laid  at  Padua ;  that  of  Much 


'  Nicholu  Giiroald,  of  Chrial's  College,  Cambridge,  is  wortliy  of 
I  •pecia)  nentian,  is  the  itithDr  at  a  poem  in  blank  verir,  culled  Thi 
I  hfaih  ef  Zoreat.  which  appeand  in  Tottell's  Minellany  (cd.  Afbcr, 
1  p.  lid).     It  ii  DOW  said  lo  tx  only  a  tninslalioii. 
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Ado  ttiota  AWJU^,  at  Menuw;  aod  thai  of  Xamim  mmd 
/uUd,  ai  VtxoBa.  aad  hUnatx.  T\\  Tlmynf  1  fill  rii  TlillM 
and  Naptes.  Haasinger  has  given  as  TV  A^  f^"  JifJmi, 
T)u  Great  Ditiu  of  Fhrtntt.  and  A    lay   »'mm«,  «r  Air 

/'rtnff  [>/  7ar«n/.  The  scene  of  hk  BasMfml  1 
at  Mantua;  that  of  his  Guardiam,  at  Kapks; 
jf/iui/  0/  Honour,  in  Sidly.  Ben  Jomoa's  Vo^ 
us  to  be  in  Venice ;  and  his  The  Cote  it  Aihred,  m  1 
The  plots  of  many  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  pbys  are  bid 
in  Spain ;  but  Philasler  refer?  (o  Messina ;  TV  CAamcts,  to 
Bologna ;  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  and  The  DoubU  Marriagt,  to 
Naples ;  Women  PUtued,  and  The  Fair  Maid  of  iht  Itm,  to 
Florence;  The  Captain,  to  Venice;  The  Woman-haltr,  Id 
Milan ;  and  The  Nice  Valour,  to  Genoa.  We  may  ako 
notice  Marston's  two  plays  of  Antonio  (Venice);  Ford's 
Ladys  Trial  (Genoa);  Shirley's  Traitor  (Florence);  Web- 
ster's Duchett  of  Malfi  and  his  Devifs  Law-case  (Nafdes) 
and  Viltoria  Corombona  (Rome).  The  title  of  Otway's  most 
famous  play  is  Veni<e  Preserved. 

§  209.  A  knowledge  of  the  Italian  tongue  was  very  much 
promoted  by  the  fashion  which  grew  up,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  especially,  of  travelling  in  Italy  itself; 
against  which  Roger  Ascham,  in  his  Schohmaster,  90  strong  ■■ 
protested  as  being  a  source  of  great  evil.    ' )  am  affraide/l 
aays,  '  that  oucr  many  of  our  trauclers  into  Ilalit,  do  t 
exchewe  the  way  to  Circes  Court '  (ed.  Arber,  p.  77)  ;  and  btf" 
tells  us  his  opinion,  in  strong  language,  as  to  the  character  of 
'an  Englishman  Italianated.'     He  tells  us,  too,  that  'tea 
Morle  Arthurs  do  not  the  tenth  part  so  much  harme,  as  one 
of  these  bookeij,  made  in  /lalie,  and  translated  in  England.' 
Vet  even  he  commends  queen  Elizabeth  (p.  67)  for  her 
•  pcrfit  readines  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish.'     The 
familiarity  with  Italian  displayed  by  Wiat  and  Surrey  was  tl 
restilc  of  travel,  as  Puttenham,  in  his  Ark  of  Engliih  Pen 
lib.  i.  cap.  31,  is  careful  to  notice.    '  In  the  latter  end  of  tl 
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le  kings  [Henry  the  Eighth's]  raigne  sprang  up  a  new 

ipany  of  courtly  makers  [i.e.  poets],  of  whom  Sir  Thomas 
th'  elder  aiid  Hmry  Earle  of  Surrey  were  the  two  chief- 

les,  who  liauing  irauailed  into  Italic,  and  there  lasted  the 
Bweete  and  stalely  measures  and  stile  of  the  Italian  Poesie. 
u  nouices  new  crept  out  of  the  schooles  of  Dante,  Ariosto, 
and  Petrarch,  they  greatly  pwllis^hed  our  rude  and  homely 
maner  of  \-ulgar  Poesie  from  that  it  had  bene  before,  and  for 
that  cause  may  iustly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers  of  our 
English  meetre  and  stile.'     To  pass  on  to  much  a  later  time, 

find  John  Howell,  in  his  Imlrucliom/or  Forrtiru  Travtll 
:64>),  advising  his  English  readers  to  'hasten  to  Toscany, 
ItD  Sifrut,  where  the  prime  HaUan  dialect  is  spoken,  and  not 
Btiire  thence  till  he  be  master  of  the  Language  in  some 
measure ' ;  and  he  calls  Italy  '  the  Nurse  of  Policy.  Learning, 
Musique,  Architecture,  and  Limning,  with  other  perfections ; ' 
(secL  viii).  Three  or  four  years  previously,  John  Milton  had 
journeyed  through  France  to  Italy  and  back,  and  he  has  left 
us  obvious  proofs  of  his  proficiency  in  Italian.  Amongst 
other  proofs  of  the  interest  which  our  poets  took  in  this  new 
study,  we  may  notice  Spenser's  translation  of  Tht  Viuons  0/ 
Ptirarch.  and  the  obvious  influence  of  Arioslo  upon  the 
Fatrie  Quttttt.  We  have  complete  translations  of  some 
great  norks  in  Sir  John  Ilarington's  translation  of  the 
Orlando  Furiosn  (i59t);  Fairfax's  translation  of  Tasso's 
altmme  LiUrala  (1600);  and  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe's 
liation  of  Guarini's  //  P,ulor  Fido  (1647).     The  ;n- 

fnce  of  Italian  literature  continued  supreme  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  nearly  till  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth,  when  the  supremacy  of  French  as  a  favourite 
source  for  augmenting  our  language  was  re-established  by 
Dryden.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  tliai  Italian  words  bor- 
rowed later  than  1700  refer  chiefly  to  music  and  the  fine 
wis.  For  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  Trench's 
)Xnglisk  Past  and  PrtsenI,   Lect.   III.,  where  he  mentions 
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several  Italian  words  used  by  Spenser,  Milton,"  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  but  now  obsolete. 

It  is,  further,  of  much  importance    lo  remark   that  t 
influence    of    Italian    reached    France   before   it 
England,  and  was  very  powerful  there  during  the  reign  i 
Francis  I  (iSi5-i547).     Hence  it  is  that  rather  more  /Atntl 
hatfo{  the  Italian  words  in  English  have  come  lo  us  l/irougft' 
the  medium  of  French.     This  is  a  new  point,  which  the  usual 
books,  1  believe,  neglect.     See  5  2>o. 

§  210.  One  curious  point  about  Italian  is  its  stability  of 
form.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  close  resemblance  to  Latil!)  J 
and  the  existence  of  literary  Latin  side  by  side  with  il 
fixed  model  for  imitation,  its  forms  have  varied  but  slight^ 
since  the  time  of  Dante.  Hence  a  modern  Italian  dictionary 
is,  in  general,  a  sufficient  guide  lo  the  spellings,  and  I  have 
usually  found  it  sufficient  to  use  a  small  handbook,  viz.  that 
by  Meadows.  But  in  many  cases  I  have  derived  great 
assistance  from  the  Dictionary  by  John  Florio,  entitled  A 
Worlile  of  Wvrdes  {1598),  and  a  later  edition  of  the  same  by 
Torriano  {1688).  There  are  several  editions,  and  they  vaijj 
considerably;  that  of  1598  is  the  first. 

As   to   the    composition  of    Italian,  we  may    accept  : 
statement  made  by  Diez,  that  quite  nine-tenths  of  it  ia  < 
Latin  origin ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Latin  mtu 
here  be  taken  lo  include  a  considerable  number  of  woi 
known  10  the  vulgar  tongue  only,  which  either  never  found 
their  way  into  any  known  literary  composition,  or  have  only 
been  preserved  by  a  casual  mention  of  them,  or  by  their 
occurrence  in  some  old  glossary.     Al  the  beginning  of  h 
Grammalik  dcr  Romanisckm  Spraehtn,  Diez  gives  a  lar 
number  of  Latin  words,  all  of  which  are  represented  by  « 

'  As  for  example  :— 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  ind  the  Penial  winds  . 
S'recfa  zaA  Lihtcchia. — Par.  Last,  x.  704. 
Here  Libitckio  i>  >  lesl  common  spelling  of  Liietde. 
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derivative  in  one  ai  least  of  the  Romance  languages,  which 
have  been  preserved  in  a  more  or  less  casual  manner. 
Amongst  these,  for  example,  he  notes  the  Lai.  campsart,  to 
turn  around  a  place,  to  sail  by  or  double  (a  cape),  used  by 
£nnius,  and  preserved  also  in  a  gloss  by  Isidore,  viz.  '  eamp- 
tal,  Sectit';  and  obviously  related  to  Gk.  na^intw,  to  bend. 
Hence  the  Ilal.  cansarc,  to  evade ;  with  a  derivative  uansare 
(LaL  ex-campsaTt),  to  shun,  to  remove,  displace.  I  mention 
(his  because  there  is  a  possibility  lliat  it  may  explain  out 
difficult  word  askance,  first  used  by  Sir  Thomas  Wial  (Sat.  i. 
5a),  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  very  man  most  likely  10 
introduce  an  Italian  word.  It  seems  to  answer  to  a  phrase 
a  stanse,  which  is  recorded  in  the  phrase  a  scaiiso  di;  imless, 
indeed,  the  a  is  the  E.  prelis  seen  in  aside,  a-tlope,  i.e.  a  de- 
graded form  of  the  prep.  oh.  I  quote  Florio's  articles  in  full, 
a.1  ihcy  strongly  favour  this  hypothesis. 

'  Cansare,  to  diuidc,  to  seuer,  to  part,  to  go  out  of  sight,  to 
oucrihrow,  to  go  aslope,  to  giue  place,  to  cleaue  asunder.' 
[Evidently  ill  arranged ;  the  senses  '  to  go  aslope,  10  give 
place,'  should  come  firsLJ 

'  Canso,  deuidcd  [wj,  seoered,  parted,  gone  out  of  sight, 
ouerthrowne,  gone  aslope,  giuen  place.' 

'Seaman,  to  cancell,  10  blur,  or  blot  foorth,  10  go  a  slope 
or  a  sconce  or  a  skew,  to  go  sidelin,  to  stagger  or  go  reeling. 
to  ward,  to  auoid  or  shun  a  blow.  Also  to  overthrow, 
to  oticnume.  to  subuert  or  rcmooue  any  thing  away,  to  balke 

b,; 

'  Seansalura,  an  ouenhrowe,  or  ouertuming  of  any  thing, 
a  staggering  or  reeling :  also  a  bbt,  a  blur  or  cancelling,  a 
fall  asconce  or  a-skewe,  a  balking  by.' 

■  Sranso.  a  blurre,  a  blot,  a  cancelling ;  as  Scaitsatura.' 

'  In  Greek  words,'  says   Diez   (as    translated  by  C'ayley, 

p.  74),  '  the  [Italian]  language  is  the  next  most  abundant  to 

the  Wallachian,  and  iji  German  words  to  the  French.     The 

I   Arabic  words  it  has  appropriated  have  been  mostly  imported 
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from  the  Spanish ;  a.  few  a.re  origina.lly  Italian.  From  the 
Slavonic  it  has  borrowed  fewer  words  ihan  might  have  been 
expected  from  die  vicinily  of  the  two  languages  .  .  .  There 
remains  ...  a  small  residuum  of  foreign  and  enigmatical 
elements.'  Some,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  of  Eastern 
origin  (Persian,  Semitic,  &c.),  and  due  to  Eastern  commerce. 
Thus y«j//o«,  O.  Y.  fustaine,  \\i.\./ustagno,  is  from  the  Arab. 
Fustdl,  a  name  for  Cairo,  in  Egypt ;  whence  the  stuflf  was 
introduced  through  Genoese  commerce. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  Italian,  and  a  book-list  of  works 
relating  to  it,  see  GrOber,  Grundriss  dtr  romanischtn  Pht'h- 
logie,  i.  488  ;  and  KOrling,  Romanische  Philohgit,  iii.  599. 

§  211.  FroQunciatioQ :  Towels.  The  pronimciation  of 
Italian  offers  but  few  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  1  must  remind 
the  student  that  I  only  give  the  sounds  approximately,  for 
etymological  purposes.  The  true  pronunciation,  accent,  and 
intonation  can  only  be  learnt  by  hearing  /he  language  spoken. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  is  true  and  distinct,  and 
may  well  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  any  reformed  system  of 
spelling.  It  is,  in  fact,  employeJ  to  some  extent  in  the 
'  romic '  system  and  in  the  *  palseotype  '  of  Mt.  Ellis. 

Literary  Italian  is,  nevertheless,  rather  a  written  or  con- 
ventional than  a  spoken  language.  In  actual  speech,  there 
are  various  dialects,  which  have  been  grouped  together  as 
belonging  to  lower  or  Southern  Italy,  Central  Italy,  and 
upper  or  Northern  Italy.  The  Tuscan  and  Roman  dialects 
belong  to  Central  Italy,  and  have  the  most  authority.  The 
literary  monuments  go  back  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  vowels  are  a.  e,  i,  e,  u.  Of  these,  a  is  both  long  and 
short  (aa  and  a) ;  the  former  has  the  full  sound  of  £.  d  in 
father  (faadba),  and  the  latter  is  the  same  shortened,  being 
common  in  unstressed  syllables,  and  before  a  double  con- 
sonant.    Exx.  amala  {siaaxxxi),  gamba  (gain'ba). 

E  has  two  values,  distinguished  as  open  and  dote,  and 
sometimes  as  i  and  <^,  or  as  /  and  (.    In  the  fonner  c; 
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moulh  is  wider  open,  which  I  take  lo  mean  ihat  the  jaws  are 
farther  apart.  The  optn  e  answers,  osually,  to  Lat.  i,  it,  Iree 
or  enclosed ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  best  underelood  by  re- 
membering ihai  the  E.  so-called  short  ?,  as  in  bed,  met,  k!i\& 
an  open  e.    When  not  accented,  /  is  always  close. 

Denoting  the  accent  by  ( ■ ),  the  open  e  and  o  by  i,  6.  and 
the  close  e  and  ohy  /,S,  the  following  arc  examples.  Medico 
(m^d'ikd)  ;  prfda  (prfe'da);  cmla  (chfen'l6).  Cf.  Lat.  mtdieum, 
acc. ;  prtedam,  centum.     I  do  not  give  exceptions. 

The  close  e  answers  lo  Lai.  i,  «,  free  or  enclosed,  and  is 
sounded  like  E.  e  in  vein  (vein),  but  without  any  after-sound 
of  i".  Esx.  wve  (n^-v^) ;  artna  (ar^'na)  ;  uceo  (s^k'k6).  Cf. 
I-at  nXvtm,  arena,  siccitm.  There  are.  however,  various  ex- 
ceptions; and,  in  fact,  the  chief  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
Italian  is  to  know  when  e  and  c  are  'open,'  and  when  'close.' 
Rules  will  not  always  help  us  in  this  matter. 

/,  answering  (usually)  to  Lat.  /,  is  both  short  and  long. 
The  long  sound  is  that  of  E.  I'in  machine,  or  et  in  hen;  the 
ibort  sound  is  the  same  shortened.  We  may  denote  them 
by  (ii)  and  (i).'  Exs./n^  (fii'ni) ;  ordmt  (6rdin^).  Cf.  Lat. 
/inem,  ordlnem.  Double  final  i"  is  written/'  or  /,  as  in  iempj 
or  /n»^/(l^m-pii),  put  for  timpH,  pi.  of  tempio,  a  temple.  Note 
here  the  characteristic  Italian  habit  of  changing  /  into  i  in 
such  combinations  as  bl,  fl,  pi,  el,  gl\  so  that  L.  lemplum 
becomes  I  Lai.  Irmpio. 

O,  like  f,  has  two  values,  open  and  close ;  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  d  and  d,  or  as  p  and  f.  The  i^fn  o  answers, 
usually,  lo  Lai.  d.  au,  free  or  enclosed ;  and  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  E.  so-caiied  short  e  in  not,  tad,  doll.  Exs. 
bact  (bi've);  foro  (tft-rfi) ;  donna  (d&n-na).  Cf.  LaL  iihem, 
laurum,  domnam,  short  for  dSminam. 

The  close  a  answers,  usually,  lo  Lat.  Q,  d,  free  or  enclosed. 

'  I  admit  that  1  nsc  (i1  with  iwo  vilues.  bnt  there  need  be  no  eon- 
tmdm.  Id  English,  it  means  the  i  mpity, finny;  in  foreign  lunguagei 
k  meuu  the  trac  short  I,  as  in  F./ki. 
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and  to  J';  and  is  sounded  as  E.  'long  o'  in  no  (nou),  but 
without  any  after-sound  of  u,  i,  e.  as  G.  0  in  io,  or  P.  tau. 
Exx.  iroct  (cr6-ch^):  ragwnt  (rajfi'n^);  onda  (6n'da) ;  tono 
{t6r-s(5),  whence  E,  lorso.  Cf.  Lat,  cructm,  raliontm.  Undam, 
Ihyrsum  (Gk.  Bipaov).  Note  that  the  Lat.  -um  invariablj' 
becomes  Ilal.  0.  Exx.  r^no,  a  kingdom,  from  L.  rrgnum; 
orto,  a  garden,  from  Lat.  ace.  korlum.  The  unaccented  o  is 
close. 

U,  answering  (usually)  10  Lat.  u,  is  both  long  and  short. 
The  long  sound  is  hke  E,  in  rutt,  the  short  sound  like  u  in 
full.  Exx.  duro  (duurfi) ;  rustico (rus'liktS).  Cf,  Lat,  durum, 
ruslicum. 

We  may  tabulate  the  usual  correspondences  of  Latin  and 
Italian  vowels  thus ;  of  course  there  are  some  exceptions. 

Latin,      a,  a ;  e,  w  ;   I,  e,  ce ;  !,  1 ;   6,  au  ;  6,  fl  ;  u. 
Italian,  a,  a;     i     ;       i        ;  \,\;     b      \     i. 

The  Lat.  1  only  remains  as  i  when  unaccented, 

The  Italian  vowels,  as  here  given,  precisely  agree  with  tl 
vowels  in  Folk-Latin;  see  §  145,  p.  ig8  above. 

To  pronounce  diphthongs,  sound  the  vowels  of  which  U 
are  composed  in  rapid  succession,  and  accent  ihc  former  O 
the  vowels,  unless  it  is  an  i  or  w.     Exx.  lei,fi/ro  (both  11 
open  e),fu6io  (in  which  the  former  0  is  open). 

\  312.  Conaonante.    The  pronunciation  of  [he  consoni 
is  easy,     li,  d,  f  I,  m,  n,  p,  gu,  t,  v,  are  like  English. 

C  IS  i  before  a,  o,u;  E.  fA  before  e  and  i.  The  80iind]|| 
i  before  e  and  i  is  written  M. 

Cc  before  e  and  ('  is  pronounced  as  E.  cA  in  church,  but  d 
sound  is  double ;  otherwise  as  kk.     Cch,  as  kk. 

G  is  hard,  as  in  E.  gamt,  go,  gun,  before  a,  0, 
sounded  as  E.  J  before  e  and  /',  as  in  E.  gem,  gin.    The  * 
of  hard  g  before  r  and  /  is  written  gh.     According  to  ti 
system,  the  E,  gt/,  gig,  would  be  spell  gAet,  ghig.     Gg  \xfat\ 
t  and  ('  is  ^.jj;  otherwise,  E.  gg.     Gli,  when  forming  a  p 
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of  3  word,  is  pronounced  like  E.  fy  (witii  consoniintal  y) ;  i.e. 
like  /  followed  by  the  y  in  you ;  or  the  A'  in  familiarUt. 
Standing  alone,  gli  is  pronounced  (lyi).  Gfl(ny)  is  like  E.  ni 
in  minion,  or  ihe  gn  in  mignoneltc. 

_/ (consonant)  is  the  E._y;  as  mjuslo  (yus-tfi). 

^  is  very  strongly  trilled,  especially  when  doubled;  never 
unirilled,  as  in  English. 

^is  commonly  voiceless,  as  in  E.  tii;  it  is  only  voiced  (as 
£.  3  in  zow,  s  in  rosf)  between  two  vowels,'  or  before  a  liquid 
or  a  voiced  consonant,  such  as  ■/,  g,  6,  v. 

Sc  before  e  and  i',  or  sci  before  a,  0,  u,  is  sounded  as  £.  tA. 
The  sound  (sk)  before  e  and  i  is  written  seA. 

Z  is  commonly  sounded  as  E.  h,  rarely  as  E.  dz ;  js  is 
almost  always  Is,  though  there  are  a  few  exceptions. 

A',  v>,  X  do  not  occur ;  h  is  very  nearly  lost,  only  appearing 
initially  in  ho,  hai,  ha,  haimo,  and  finally  in  some  interjections. 
05  ak,  ileh,  iihimi ;  and  it  is  always  mute. 

Doubled  letters,  as  mm,  tin,  &c.  must  be  sounded  really 
doublt,  i.  e.  both  at  the  end  of  one  syllable  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next ;  thus  donna  is  (iltin'na)  in  Italian,  but  (dbn'a) 
in  English.     Wc  should  be  temjjted  to  spell  it  donnna. 

Exx.  f^rt  (ch^ra),  wax ;  a'elo  {chi:\o,  by  Ihe  side  0/ c\ai\o), 
heaven;  c^(kt')), that;  rAt' (ki), who ;  raci-iiirir (kaichchaar^), 
to  cliase;  ricco  (rik'k6).  rich,  pi.  rieehi  (rik'ki);  giU  (ja), 
already;  ^((Jt'aw(j6'vani),  young;  giudice  (juu'dichd).  judge; 
gthso  ( j^l<S'b6),  jealous  ;  giglio  (jiily6),  lily ;  logo  (laa'gfS),  a 
lake,  pi.  laght'  (laagi) ;  pago  (paa-g6),  I  pay,  a  pers.  paghi 
(paa-gi),  thou  pay  est. 

Figlio  (Ri'lyo),  son  ;  regno  (r^'nyo),  kingdom,  with  close  f, 
exceptionally ;  juslo  (yusi6),  just. 

Tetoro  (t^zii'r^),  treasure;  sguardo  (zgwar'd6),  a  look; 
utna  (shina).  scene ;  scisma  (shizma),  schism ;  seherme 
(ski:rt-sd),  play,  jest ;    uhi%%o  (skil'ts<5),  sketch  J    aw  (tsii-a), 

'  And  that  DM  alwajrs;  it  u  TaiceleH,  e.g.,  in  ivM  (kfi'ia),  thing, 
rita  (riiiii),  taogtiter,  and  in  Ihe  luffii  -est  (.d'td). 
VOL.  It.  X 
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mtzzo  {infcd-dz6),  middle; 
Nazzartm    (tiaddzar^-iitJ), 


aunt ;  sm^a  (s^nl-sa),  without ; 
Lazzaro  (lad'dzard),  Lazarus ; 
Nazarene. 

§  213.    The  principal  consonantal   changes  between  the 
Latin  and  Italian  forms  may  be  briefly  tabulated  as  bel 
remembering  that  the  s)Tnbol  >  means  '  becomes,'  and 
symbol  <  means  'is  derived  from. 

Folk-Iiatin.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  noticed  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  French,  Italian  really  arose  from  the  spoken 
Laiin  or  Folk-Laiin  rather  than  the  literary  language.  This 
is  why  the  list  of  Italian  vowels  at  the  end  off  ait  agrees 
with  the  list  of  Folk-Latin  vowels  given  in  §  145. 

Elision.  Examples  of  Elision  in  the  Folk-Latin  arc  these  : 
Ital.  parelt,  wall,  from  F.  L.  par'rtr,  for  L.  paritlem ;  vtnti, 
twenty,  from  F.  L.  venii,  for  L.  uiginh'. 

Syncope.  Examples  of  Siico/f  are  these :  Ital.  oceiiB, 
from  F.  L.  odu,  for  L.  oculum ;  Iial.  vitekio,  old,  from  F.  L. 
Tfclu,  /or  L.  uflulam  \  Ital.  donna,  lady,  from  F.  L.  domrta.  for 
L.  dominam;  Ital.  ivrrfc. green, from  F.  \..verde,iQ\  L.  uiridtm. 
Observe  ihal  Folk-Latin  frequently  suppressed  a  short  vowel 
after  an  accented  syllable  in  proparoxytonic  words,  as  has 
been  explained  above. 

Falataliaation.  When  e  or  i  preceded  another  vowel  and 
followed  an  accented  syllabic,  it  was  constantly  turned  into  j" 
(consonant)  in  F.  L. ;  and  this  y  in\'ariably  combined  with  and 
affected  the  preceding  consonant,  producing  some  very  re- 
markable results.  Thus  by  >  v,  lib,  bbi,  ggi;  ey  >  err,  n; 
rty>ti.ed\  dy  >  ggi,gg,zz;  gy  >  ggi;  ly>gli;  my> 
mni,  mb;  mmy  >  mi;  lufy  >  ns;  ny  >  gn,  Hg;  py  >  cei; 
ply  >  rri,  Bs;  que  >  ky  >  cci;  sy  > ci,  gi,  sfi;  sly  >  ret; 
iy>ti,iz,gi;  vy>bbi,ggi. 

These  instances  of  palatalisation  obviously  require  atten- 
tion, as  they  constitute  the  main  difficulty  of  Italian  etymology. 
I  therefore  give  examples  of  all  the  above  channes,  L,  du- 
bium,  F.  L.  du/iyu.  It.  dabbio 
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dtggio.  \..glacitm,Y.'L.  g!aeya,\\.ghiaccia;  Low.  L. 
*popHlacfum.  F.  L.  popoiacyu.  It.  pofxilaccio  and  fmpolazto. 
L.  leetiomm,  F,  L.  Uctyom,  It.  ksione ;  L.  Iraclus.  pp..  whence 
Low  L.  'tracliart,  F.  L.  Iracfyart.  It.  fratdare.  L.  j-crfi-o,  F.  L. 
JA^,  ll.  j/V-afc,  f^gpo,  tfggio ;  L.  mtdium.  F.  L.  midyo.  It.  mtzto. 
V,.fagtum,  adj.  (beechen),  F,  h-fagyp.  U./aggio,  sb.  (beech). 
\,.filium,  ¥.1^.  jilyo.  ll.  fig/10.  L.  rindemiam,  F.  L.  vendtmya, 
ll.  vaiiitmmia ;  L.  grtmi'um,  F.  L.  grtmyo.  It.  grcmbo.  L. 
tommta/um,  F.  L.  commyalo.  It.  comialo.  L.  prandium,  F.  L. 
prandyo.  II.  pranto.  L,  ui'neam,  F,  L.  I7«>'fl.  It.  r(^<w ;  L. 
■Muo,  F.  L.  i^^nyo.  It.  I'm^o.  L.  pipionfm,  F.  L.  pipyonem. 
It.  picdme.  L.  caplare,  Low  L.  'capiiare,  F.  L.  capiyart. 
It  cacciare ;  L.  erupHontm,  F.  L.  erup/yone.  It.  eruiione.  L. 
laqueum,  F.  L.  /oAyo,  It.  /affi'o.  L,  camisiam,  F.  L.  camisya, 
It  camicic ;  L.  oceati'onem,  F.  L.  oecasyontt  It.  cagione  (with  loss 
of  prelix) ;  L.  basium,  F.  L.  basyo.  It.  bascio  (obs.).  L.  oslium, 
F.  L.  M^,  It.  Kjcio.  L.  nalionem,  F.  L.  nalyone.  It.  bseiow  ;  L, 
P»frum,  F.  L.  ^o/i-o,  It.  /tussd ;  L.  palalium,  F.  L.  palalyo,  Tt.  /a- 
/uno;  L.  raliontm.  F.  L.  ratyont  (whence  'radyotu).  It.  ragione. 
L  cautam,  F.  L.  carya,  II.  gabk'a  ;  L.  pluuiam,  F.  L.  plovya. 
iLpieggia. 

PaJatalisaiion  even  occurs  in  words  that  have  already 
EuETered  sjTicope,  viz.  from  the  palalaltsalJon  of  a  c,  when  it 
occurs  as  the  final  letter  of  a  combination. 

The  foraiuJE  are:  dic>dc>ggi';  nduon, 
>ggi.      Kxs-    L.   iiuitcare,   F.  L.  judc{t)ar 
L.  nmndutare.  F,  L.  maru{i]art.  It.  mangiart. 
F.  L.  selvalc(i)o.  It.  selvaggie. 

§214.  AoBimilation.  Assimilalion  is  a  marked  fenture 
of  Latin,  which  has,  for  example,  \ucipert  for  ad-captTe.  Il 
is  carried  still  farther  in  Italian,  which  has  ammirare  for  Lat. 
admtrart ;  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  doubled  leKers  in 
the  exam|iles  just  given  must  have  been  noticed.  Other 
I  common  examples  arc  given  by  the  formulae :  cl>ll;  gd> 


tO'igi;  tk>lt- 
It.  g'ugS'"''*- 
L.  silualitum. 


^  dd;    mn>ni 


pi>ti 


nl,   rl>ll;    Ir, 


Exx.   L. 
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dutum,  IL  dilUy  ((dis.);  whence  £.  dim,  "Ufrigid^t,  F.L. 
fregdo,  II  frtddo,  L.  dominam,  F.  L.  dinwaa.  It.  JbvM ; 
whence  E.  dvmut.  L.  apiiiudinem,  IL  iMlndiai ;  whence  F. 
suid  E.  a//i/ude.  (SimJIarlj.  L.  ipstim  became  F.  L.  epto,  II 
ato).  Li  appeara  in  ItaL  cct/la,  put  for  eom  la,  and  in  cojtaib 
(obs.),  pot  for  eotlar  b.  Rr  appears  in  Urre,  for  1-  uM^t; 
and  in  porre,  for  L,  p(m{i)rt, 

f  ai6.  Other  changes.  When  the  changes  noted  in  the 
preceding  aitides  have  been  allowed  Ux,  Uie  remaining 
changes  will  appear  of  a  Ampler  character,  and  are  mostly 
inch  as  might  be  expected.  The  chief  of  them  are  given  by 
the  fc^owing  formuhe. 

B>b,  bb,f,v;  bs>s.    Bl->bi,  b6i. 

C>c,g:  ce>ge,te;  d>zi.     Cl>chi,ccki. 

D>d,r.    F>/,b.    Fl>_fi. 

Gl>ghi,  gghi.    Hi,  My  >  (/),  gi,  gie).    H  disappear. 

/(consonant)>_;,^',  a,  and  even  £j^' (medially). 

L>l,n,gli.    U>gli.    M>m,n. 

N>n,  I.    Ng>gn.    Nn  >gn. 

P>p,b,f,v.    PA(GTeKk)>/.    Pl>pi,ppi.    Qu>qu,cgu,{. 

R>r,l,J.     Rh>fr,r. 

S>t,z.    Si>sci.    Sce->ge.     St>s. 

T>t,tt,d,dd.     Th>t.     V>v,b,g.    X>s,se.    Ze>ge. 

Note.  The  changes  bl>ii,  el>eki,  gl<ghi,  and  pi>pi 
occur  initially ;  in  other  positions,  the  resulting  combinations 
are  bbi,  cchi,  gghi,  ppi  respectively. 

Examples  of  unchanged  letters  need  not  be  given.  Others 
are  these. 

L.  Jabrum,  It./abbro  ;  L.  labanum,  IL  tafano ;  L.  habert, 
W.  avert.  L.  oitcurum,  Jt.  oscuro.  h.  blatpAemare ;  It.  Host- 
mare;  L.  mb{u)lam,  It.  nebbia. 

L.  alacrem,  IL  allegro,  whence  £.  allegro ;  so  also  in  E. 
doge,  gabion,  gambol,  ialmagtmdi.  L.  dueentunt.  It.  dugento; 
Low  L,  dominicellum,  It.  dmsello.     L.  eimbalum,  for  cym- 
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I  halum.   It.   dimin.    ti'mbrtlo.     L.  tlarum.    It.   ckiara,    as    in 
\  tkiarosatro ;  L.  oc{u)lum,  II.  ocekio. 

L.  mrduUam,  It.  mirolla  (obs.,  now  tnidolla). 
X,./loecuin,  Iial.  dimin. i/'ocfo/tf,     h-fiorrm,  ll.fiort,  whence 
J  the  dimin.  fiorello,  a  little  flower,  also  a  kind  of  silk  tape,  E. 
X/trrtt.     In  the  old  ■votA  florin,  ihe_/?is  preserved. 

.  glacitm.  It.  gkiiucio;  L.  singula,  currj'-comb,  It. 
[  tlrtgghia.  L.  hyacinthum,  obs.  It.  jacinto.  It.  giaanlo; 
[  L.  kierarchiam  (from  Greek),  obs.  It,  jerarchia.  It,  girar- 
I  f'ltiii.  ^  is  lost  in  It.  orlolano,  whence  £.  orlolun ;  from  L. 
f.  AoriW. 

L.  adiutart,  later  aiulart.  It.  ajulare ;   L.  I'izm,  It.  ^(i) ;  L, 
f  mniperum,  \\.  girupro,  ainepro;  L.  maiortm.  It.  maggiore. 

\^:  pkilomflam.  It.  filomtna;  L.  eomptlare.  It.  compigliarc  ; 
L.  A>//f«,  It.  togliere.     L.  mtspilum,  U.  ntspolo. 

L.  Bononia,  It.  Bologna.  L.  cingert.  It,  cignere  {also 
tingtrt)  ;  L.  gmnnirt.  It.  grugnire. 

L.  prunum.  whence  (indirectly,  through  the  form  prunea) 
\\,  kia.  brugna,  a  plum;  "L.  supplicem,  It.  soflice;  \^  ripam. 
It,  nfffl.  L,  philosophiam.  It.  filosofia.  I.,  planum,  IL  ^mao, 
whence  E.  //affo,  piano/orle.  L.  duplum.  It.  doppio.  L.  d^tm. 
It.  A-fMff ;  L.  antiquum,  IL  antico. 

L.  ftrthrum.  It,  altbro  ;    L.  rarum.  It,  fdrfo  ;  L.  rhombum 
{from  Gk.  pil^i^ot),  \i./roml>o.    L.  rhylhrnum.  It.  rilimo,  rilmo. 
L.  »i^«r,  W/A«r,    It.   lo^o.     L.   iimw,    It.   k./sm.     L. 
luucftlum.  It.  vagtlto.     L,  instigan.  It.  inzigart. 

L.  totum,  II  A^/u.  L.  palah'num.  It.  paladino ;  whence 
F.  paladin,  E,  paladin.  L.  satisfattrt^  It.  soddis/are.  L. 
tka/rum,  1l  /ra/r-0. 

L.  itfruum.  It.  nerbo;  L.  uomere.  It,  gomirc.     L.  exemplum, 
I  ]l  tttmpio ;   L,  ^jrjre,  It.  MnV?.     L,  x^losiim,  It.  gelaio. 

{  216.  Inserted  letters.  Excrescent  letters  arc  some- 
times found,  suth  as  i  after  m,  and  ^,  </,  or  r  between  two 
vowels  to  avoid  an  hiatus.  Thus  L.  simulare,  F.  L.  sem'lare. 
It  temiiare,  stmbrare ;  It.  ragunare,  to  join,  lit.  re-unite,  for 
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ra-unare,  from  rii-,  prefix  (L.  re-ad)  and  uitart,  for  I 
L.  laicum,  ll.  ladico  ;  h.fiuidum.  It,  fluvido.  We  even  i 
letters  prefixed  to  words ;  as  i  or  ^  before  r,  as  in  L.  rust* 
It,  bruseo,  butcher's  broom  ;  graspo,  a  grape-stallc,  variant  e 
raspo,  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  and  «  before  a  vo\ 
ttin/ertto*,  hell.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  prefixed  t. 
This  letter  is  so  common  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  (where 
it  can  stand  before  every  consonant  except/ and  z),  that  it  is 
often  wrongly  and  needlessly  prefixed ;  as  in  smama,  variant 
of  mania,  fury,  and  in  spiaggia,  variant  ol  piaggia,  shore, 
from  L.  plaga.  It.  i-  (as  a  real  prefix)  represents  L.  < 
and  dis-.  Thus  scommunicare  is  'to  c:rcomniunicate'] 
scordare  is  '  to  be  rftir-cordanL" 

The  insertion  of  i  after  e  or  /  '\&  not  uncommon,  and  | 
to  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  in  different  examid 
Exx.  L.  coma,  II  chioma  \  L.  encaushtm.  It.  inchioslro; 
/ulart,  II.  rifiutart;    O.  H.  G.  scum,  foam,  It.  sehiuma. 
appears  before  b  and>  in  slrambo  (L.  sira&um),  CampidegiA 
L.  Capilotium,  &c. ;    n  before  /,  as  in  lontra,  an  otter  \ 
Ultra) ;    and   r  after  /,  as   in   inchioslro,  ink,  from  L.  t 
causlum,  and  in  ctiestro,  variant  of  ceteslo,  ceUsU,  celestial. 

§  217.  The  preceding  rough  and  incomplete  notes  do  n 
exhaust  the  list  of  the  changes  that  distinguish  Italian  froffl 
Latin.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  I  have  mentioned  all  thai  are 
most  material ;  and  the  student  who  already  knows  Latin 
may,  by  help  of  the  above  hints,  soon  come  to  understand 
the  formation  of  hundreds  of  Italian  words,  and  he  will  find 
that  to  understand  this  rightly  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the 
memory.  In  this  way,  enough  of  the  language  to  enable  o 
Just  to  make  out  the  sense  of  easy  passages  of  Italian  p 
may  be  picked  up  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  any  o 
has  a  month's  leisure  is  recommended  to  try  the  experil 
It    should    further    be    observed,   that    very  many^  ] 

■  In  Ibis  cue,  the  x  represents  the  prep,  in  ;   see  Diez,  f 
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s  (juBl  as  was  ihe  case  in  French)  are  formed  from  the 
iry,  rather  than  from  the  popular  Laiin ;  and  such  words 
r  undisguised  and  wi(h  but  very  slight  change.  It  is 
fcrdly  possible  to  miss  the  sense  of  ghrioio,  inferno,  immor- 
wona,  magnanimo,  agiliito,  imperio,  orienle,  in- 
numtmbile,  loco,  all  of  which  occur  in  the  first  six  stanzas  of 
Tasso's  great  poem  ;  to  which  words  of  obvious  meaning  wc 
may  add  several  thai,  even  if  derived  from  popular  Ladn, 
suffered  no  change  except  at  the  end,  viz.  mano,  favort, 
ardori,  partt,  viro,  molU,  virsi,  prrsuaso,  vita,  forhma,  penna, 
ttrra,  anno,  eamfti,  arte,  genie,  &c.  Much  may  be  done  by 
simply  taking  the  accusative  cases  of  Latin  substantives  and 
cutting  off  the  final  m  ;  if  d  remains  or  e  (in  the  third 
Bclension),  let  it  alone:  but  if  w  remains,  turn  it  into  0. 
s  L.  uHam  >  It.  vHa ;  L.Jironiem  >  li.friml€ ;  L,  locum  > 
course  phonetic  laws  constantly  modify  this 
ull,  as  is  shown  by  the  last  instance.  Lo(o  is  a  '  learned  ' 
d ;  the  '  popular '  form  is  luogo '.  So  again,  the  Lai. 
.8  pronounced _/ai>'f  or  (by  a  change  of  declension) 
lO'd  in  Folk-Latin,  and  the  Italian  form  is,  consequently. 
The  final  s  of  neuter  nouns  may  be  cut  off  in  the 
e  way  ;  thus  Umpus  gives  Ii.  tempo,  and  even  the  Lat.  adv. 
•-S  gives  It.  meglio. 
k  {  816.  One  great  value  of  Italian  is  the  assistance  it  gives 
I  investigadng  the  etymologies  of  words  in  the  Romance 
IBguages,  on  account  of  its  usually  exhibiting  fuller  forms, 
that  conduct  us  more  easily  to  the  original  Latin.  And  in 
general,  it  must  be  undejstood  that  no  etymology  of  a 
Romance  word  can  be  correct,  unless  the  Latin  word  will 
|eld,  in  accordance  with  phonetic  laws,  all  the  connected 
.t  words  in  all  the  Romance  languages.  The  value  of 
e  Assistance  which  each  of  them  gives  the  other  is  obvious. 
1  way  of  example,    we   may  take  the   £.    word   search, 

*  Hence  uUc  doublets  1  Ibus  liie  learned  wonl  foi  '  cold  '  ii  ^^)U> ; 
|t  popnUr  rurm  a/ndJe. 
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borrowed  from  the  A.  F.  ttrcker,  which  is  equivalent  to 
F.  (hercher.  The  Ital.  form  is  cercare,  which  takes  us 
at  once  lo  Lat.  circare.  lo  go  about,  traverse  (Lewis  and 
Short),  hence  to  explore,  in  medieval  Latin.  It  is  therefore 
a  verb  formed  from  the  Lai.  circum,  around.  Or  again,  lake 
the  E.  word  coy,  borrowed  from  the  F.  cot.  The  O.  F.  form 
was  coHj),  ihe  Span,  form  is  qindo,  and  the  Ital.  chtlo,  all  of 
which  can  be  formed  from  the  Lat.  ace.  quielutn. 
learn  that  coy  is  merely  a  double  of  quiet;  a  fact  which 
hardly  obvious  at  first  sight.     And  so  in  other  cases. 

§  218.  1  now  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  the  chief  words 
English  that  have  been  borrowed  from  Italian,  either  directly, 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  French.  The  list  U,  I  trust, 
longer  and  more  correct  than  any  that  has  yel  been  given. 
The  list  in  Trench's  Engluh  Past  and  Present  contains  over 
loo  words,  and  includes  ambuscade,  domino,  filigree,  and 
lagoon ',  which  are  of  Spanish  origin,  protocol,  which  Is 
French,  and  harlequin,  which  seems  to  occur  in  French  long 
before  it  was  known  to  Italian.  The  present  list  is  at  least 
three  times  as  long,  and  might  be  further  increased  by 
adding  several  musical  terms,  such  as  andantino,  sostetiulo, 
maestoso,  moderato,  largo,  larghetto,  con  spirito,  con  hrio,  Itnh, 
marcalo,  staccato,  &c. ;  but  these  are  technical  terms,  and 
iheir  Italian  origin  is  well  known.  I  find  a  list  of  Italian 
words  in  A  Manual  of  our  Mother  Tongue,  by  Hewitt  and 
Beach,  4th  ed.  1889,  p.  490*;  but  It  is  extremely  dis- 
appointing to  find  that,  though  the  authors  had  my  dictionary 
to  copy  from,  they  were  unequal  lo  copying  it  correctly,  and 

'  I  DDce  likewlK  thought  lageon  was  Italian ;  but  two  pKssagct  in 
Dftmpier's   Voyages   (1699),  i.   141,  lii.   8.  prove  Ibsl  it  is  Uie  3p«n. 

lagHHO. 

'  There  are  some  pvsA  ihliiRs  in  thii  book ;  it  Is  »  ugn  tJial  some 
knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  ii  becoming  commoner.  Bui  llie  A.  S. 
words,  when  dEprived  of  Iheir  accents,  have  b  comic  look  and  are 
vnlaeleis  to  the  leaiticr.    If  a  press  has  col  the  types  4,  i,  Stc,  then 

'  i  best  to  piiot  i,  i,  &c. 
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rinform  us  Ihat  such  words  as  ball  (dance),  captain,  companion, 
guitar,  gulf,  toar,  are  Italian,  when  they  are  clearly  French, 
and  there  is  no  specinl  reason  for  supposing  that  ihe  French 
forms  were  borrowed  from  Italian  in  particular.  Also,  Ihat 
Ktrrago  is  Italian,  when  it  is  obviously  Latin,  and  of  course 

■  the  Italian  word  would  lake  the  form  of  the  accusative  case ; 
I  in  fact,  it  is  farraggini.  Also,  that  folio  and  quaTlo  are 
k Italian;  whereas  they  ate  mere  Latin  ablatives,  like  octavo 
|:ancl  duodtcimo.     Trench  makes  the  same  mistake  of  calling 

\Jolio  Italian,  but  he  leaves  out  quarto. 

S  9S0.  In  the  following  list,  I  do  not  give  the  fill]  ety- 
I'lnologies,  as  I  have  given  them  elsewhere  ;  except  in  a  few 
ftxases,  where  I  have  noticed  words  that  1  have  not  hitherto 

■  treated.  Rut  1  indicate  the  eiymologies  generally  by  noting 
i  tiie  ultimate  source  in  each  case.  The  symbols  used  are 
I'Hiese  following. 

(i)  Words  borrowed  from  Italian  directly  are  printed  in 
I  Roman  type. 

(a)  Words  borrowed  through  the  medium  of  French  are 
a  Italic  type. 

(3)  Words  not  followed  by  any  remark  are  of  Latin 
■iwigin. 

(4]  In  other  cases,  the  uliimale  source  is  indicated  by 
the  following  marks :  Arab. — Arabic ;  C. — Celtic  ;  Du. — 
Dutch ;  G.— German  ;  O.H.G.— Old  High  German  ;  M.H.G. 
— Middle  High  German ;  Gk, — Greek ;  Heh. — Hebrew ; 
Pers.— Persian  ;  Skt.— Sanskrit ;  Tcul.— Teutonic ;  Turk.— 
Turkish.  The  symbol  (f)  indicates  that  the  source  is  un- 
known or  uncertain, 

iiffo/aifr',  accordion',  alarm,  alarum,  alert,  allegro,  alio, 
altruism ',  andante  (f),  aparimcnt,  appoggiatura  (L.  and  Gk.) 

'  F.  attetaile.  It.  aenllaia,  fern.  pp.  of  accBllarc ;  L.  ni,  rellum. 

*  lu  acitrdart,  to  ttcuotd ;  for  the  suffix,  cf.  ilar~ien. 

*  IL  atlmi,  ((or)  anuther,  probably  from  tbe  1^  stem  altr-,  with  >  tet- 
in  taken  (root  the  intctro^tive  pronoiui  c-tii ;  with  Gk.  luflii  -ism. 
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araitsque  (Arab.),  arcade,  archipelago  (Gk.),  arpeggio  (Fra 
ish  harpa=^K.'&.  htarpd),  arlt'ian,  askaiicc,  altitude. 

Bagalellc  {Teutonic),  balcony  (Teui.).  baldacchino  (Pers,)^ 
halttsler  (Gk.),  balustrade  (Gk.).  bandit -(O.H.G.),  banisl»  ' 
(=baluslers),  barouche  (through  G,),  barracks  (Low  L.U 
barytone  (Gk.),  bassoon,  bastion  (?),  battalion,  belladoiu 
bergamol  (Turk.)',  biretia  (Gk.)',  bombast  (Gk.),  botarg 
(Arab,)',  bravo  (?),  breve,  brig  (?),  brigade  (?),  brigand  (?U 
brigantine  (?),  broccoli,  bronze  (Teut.),  brusque  (?) ',  buUett 
bunion  (?),  burin  (G.),  burlesque  (?),  bust  (?). 

Cab  or  cabriaUl,  cabbage  (vegetable),  cameo  (?),  campaoile*, 
ca»(fy  (Pers.),  canopy  (Gk.),  cantata,  canteen  (G.),  canto, 
canzonet,  cape  (headland),  caper  (a  dancing  about),  caprice, 
capriole,  capuchin  (f),  carcase  (Pers.?),  caricature  (C),  car- 
nival, earache  (C),  carousal  (for  carousel,  a  pageant,  C), 
carlel  (Gk,),  carloon  (Gk.),  cartouche  or  cartridge  (Gk.),  cascade, 
casemate  (?),  casino,  cassock,  catacomb  (?),  catafalque  (f ),  caval- 
cade, cavalier,  cavalry,  charlatan,  cicerone,  citadel,  cogno- 
scenti (i.e.  connoisseurs,  knowing  ones),  colonel^,  colonnade, 
compliment,  comply,  compost,  concert,  concordat,  contraband 
(L.  and  G.),  contralto,  conversazione,  cornice,  corporal  (in  an 
arroy),  corridor,  cortege,  cosiume,  countertenor,  cuirass,  cupola, 
ciu^et. 

Dado,  decant  (L.  and  O.H.G.).  diaper  (Gk,  from  i 

'  From  BagJad.  in  PerM»;  spelt  Baldacio  in  Ilnlian. 

'  IL  liergamolto  '\%  thought  to  be  an  Hdijitslion  of  Tnrk.  A^sin* 
ptincc't  penr  (MnrtayJ,    Tbis  lemark  applied  lo  the  bergamol  p 
But  there  is  another  bergamol,  the  name  of  B  tree  \Citr» 
This  alio  is  Itnlisii.  from  the  ptace-naJoe  Bergamo. 

'  From  It.  berrttta,  I-ow  L,  bimlum.sLx^,  ditnln.  oiHrrus  {.byrr, 
cape  ol  wool,  fram  Gk.  tni^^t,  flame-colouieii. 

■  M,   II,  ketargo,  Arab.  buXarkltah,    preserved    mnllel-roe,   Co; 
eularaikeH,  Copt,  nrtide  su  and  Ub.  roflxior,  piukle ;  ice  Mnmy. 

'  It.  brusio,  Hiur;  prob.  fiom  lairutca,  sour  wine  ^Klorio}  ;  L.  la- 
irusca. 

*  L  e.  a  bell-tower,  from  campana,  a  lielL 

'  Alio  etreiul,  which  U  the  bjuuiuh  form. 


rTAUAif  fVono-irsT. 


•.,  dicio,  doge,  dou^At,  dredge  (to  sprinkle  flour,  from 


II),  dueat.  duel,  duet. 

y  (Gk.), 


cspaiiet 


arpmtnl  {L.  and  TeuL), 
esplanade,  extravaganza. 
Fatade,   Terrel  (silk),    fiasco,    florin,    floss    (silk),  fracas, 
fresco  (O.H.G.).y9i)fa/«  (i),/ugue./usl>an  (Egyptian). 

Gabion,  gala  (?),  gallery  (?),  galiias  (?),  gatU'gastint  (Gk.), 
■Iranisin,  gambol,  gazette  (?),  generalissimo,  germander 
Gk.)',  giaour  (Turk.,  Arab.),  gondola  (Gk.),  gonfalon  (G.)'. 
mpus,  granite,  grotesque  (Gk,),  grotto  (Gk.).  group  (G.). 
BTgle,  guiscl  (?),  gttsto.  Halt  (a  sudden  stop,  G.) '. 
r  Imbroglio  (.''),  imprese,  improvisaiore,  inamorata,  inamo- 
,  incarnadine,  incognito,  in/anlry,  influenza,  infuriate, 
iglio,  isolate ;  jargonelle  (Pers.),  junket '. 
\  Lava,  lavender,  lavolta  (for  la  volta,  the  vault,  i.  e.  bound), 
reito  (Gk.,  from  Heb.),  levant,  loto  (O.  H.  G.),  lutestring. 
Macaroon,  maccaroni,  madonna,  madrepore  (L.  and  Gk.), 
madrigal  .(Gk.),  magazine  (Arab.),  malaria,  manage,  manage, 
mandolin  (Gk.),  manganese  (Gk.  f),  manifesto,  maraschino', 
marchpane,  marmot,  maroon  (the  colour,  of  unknown  source), 
murtello  (tower),  mezzotinto,  mien,  milliner,  miniature,  misen, 
model,  monkey,  monsoon  (Malay,  Arab.),  mo/ei,  motto,  mummy 
(Pers.)  muscadel  (Pers.,  from  Skt.),  muscadine  (Pers.,  from 
SkL),  musket,  muslin  (Syriac). 

Niche,  ninny  (?),  nuncio  j  opera,  orange  (Pers.),  oratorio, 
orchestra  (Gk.),  orris  (Gk.).  ortolan. 

Paladin,  palette  qt pallet, pantaloon  (Gk.),  pantaloons  (Gk.), 
partisan  (one  of  a  part}),  parapet,  pasguin,  pasquinade,  pastel, 

»*  ¥-  grrmandrie,  II,  calamandrta,  L.  chtuHietirys,  Gk.  xBfUui/xn. 
■  Cenfaltn  U  Ilie  Ital.  lorm,  gvn/imeit,  ihe  Ftench. 
■  II  alto ;  from  U.  Aatl.  bnlit ! 
•  Wb  mlgbt  «dd  '/enijaleiH  «itiebokc,'  subililulcd  for  lugirajg/e. 
'  From  It.  maraita,  'a  kiode  gf  soure  chcrriE,'  Florio ;    prob&bljr 
from  L,  amami,  bitter,     Ct  It.  amarine,  •  the  linl  chcrie*  (hat  come, 
called  so  becaose  Ihcj  are  lomething  bicier';   id.     In  (act,  the  form 
^—maraea  occurs;  tec  Did,  El.  Diet.  II  a.  s.  v.  maraiia. 
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pedant  (Gk.  ?),  periwig  (Du.,  from  F.,  from  Ilal.),  ptruU, 
piano,  pianoforte,  piastre  (Gk.),  piazza  (G^.),pilaslfr,  pilgrim, 
pinnact,  pistol,  pistole,  piifoti,  pivot,  polony,  poltroon  (G.). 
pomade,  pontoon,  pnpulact,  porcelain,  portico,  postillion,  pre- 
concert, profile,  Punchinello,  Punch. 

Quartet,  quota;  ravelin  {?),  rebtck  (Arab.),  rebuff  (?), 
redoubt,  regatta  {?),  reprisal,  revolt,  rice  (of  Eastern  origin), 
ridotto  (redoubt),  ri\-ulei  (=ltal.  rivoktlo),  rocket  (firework, 
G.),  roctet  (plant),  rodomontade,  ruffian  (Teut.  f). 

Salad,  sallet  (helmet),  salmagundi,  saveloy,  scamp,  scamper. 
scaramouch  (Teut.),  scarp  (Teut.),  scjmetar  (Pers.),  scope 
(Gk.),  semibreve,  sentinel,  sentry,  sequin  (Arab,),  seraglio, 
serenade,  shamble,  v.  (Du,,  from  F.,  from  It.),  sienna,  signor, 
signior,  sirocco  (Arab.),  size  (glue),  sketch  (Du.,  It.,  L.,  Gk.), 
smalt  (0.  H.  G.),  soda,  solo,  somersault,  sonata,  sonnet, 
soprano,  spinet,  squad,  squadron,  stanza,  stiletto,  stoccado  or 
stoccala  (Teut.),  strappado  (Teut),  siudio,  stucco  (0.  H.  G). 

Taffeta  (Pers.),  tarantula',  termagant,  terrace,  terra-coita, 
theorbo  (?),  tirade  (Teut.),  tontine,  torso  (Gk.),  tramontane, 
travertine',  trill  (?),  trio,  trombone,  tuck  (a  rapier,  G.). 
luckel  (O.H.G.).  tufa  ',  turquoise  (Pers.). 

Vmber,  umbrella,    ultramontane;    vault  (to  leap),  vtdttti, 
videlte,  venniceili,  violin,  violoncello,  virtuoso,  vista,  vogin « 
(G,),  volcano.  Voltaic.    Wig  (Du.,  from  F.,  from  It). 
(Gk,.  from  Heb.),  zero  (Arab.). 

To  the  above  list  I  have  little  hesitation  in  adding  Janifm 
kind  of  cloth.    June  in  Jl.  E.  meant  Genoa  or  Genoese. 

*  Ital.  laranlola, '  a  serpent  called  an  eft  ot  on  euet ;  lome  \a3a  It  if 
be  a  flye  whose  sting  i$  perilluDs  and  deadly,  nnd  nothing  but  diofl 
sooodB  of  nmcickc.  can  cure  the  patient ;  also,  a  fish  lo-called  ' ;  " 
Named  from  Tarinlum. 

*  Id  modem  geology ;   It.  travirtino,  older  form  In/eriint,  I 
TihiTtmut,batn  TUmr (Tivoli). 

*  In  geology :  lur  Ii.  Info,  L.  f^fm,  toft  itone. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


The  Spanish  Element. 


i  aai.  The  nature  of  ihe  conuct  between  English  and 
lish  is  remarkably'  different  from  that  between  English 
and  Italian,  In  this  case,  the  direct  literary  iiiHuence  is 
inappreciable.  There  never  was  a  time  when  Spanish 
Ulerature  was  generatiy  or  widely  understood  or  sought  after 
England ;  and  almost  the  only  Spanish  author  known 

■n  by  name  to  llie  general  public  is  Cervantes,  whose 

>n  Quixole  was  lirst  translated  into  English  by  Shelton  in 
o,  and  has  been  translated  very  frequently  since.  We 
must  look  in  other  directions  for  our  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Spanish.  It  will  be  found  that  our 
borrowings  from  it  have  been  dt:e  to  our  commercial  and 
political  relations  with  Spain,  augmented  by  the  descriptions 
of  Spain  and  of  her  colonies  which  have  been  furnished  by 
travellers  and  navigators.  There  was  no  doubt  a  brief  period, 
in  the  days  of  queen  Mary  and  her  successor  Elizabeth,  when 
dons,  grandees,  and  hidalgos  (all  Spanish  words)  were  lo  be 
Ken  in  England,  and  when   some  smattering  of   Spanish 

ight  be  met  with  at  the  English  court ;  but  it  soon  passed 
iway.and  has  left  no  remarkable  traces  behind  it.  l"he  real 
.|llace  of  meeting  between  the  Englishman  and  the  Spaniard 
tfas  in  the  western  world  and  on  the  open  sea.  Hence  it  is 
Hut  neatly  all  the  West  Indian,  Mexican,  and  Peruvian 
iroids  in   our   language  have   come  to  us  in  a  Spanish 
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SgidilC;  >  matter  which  will  be  considered  bereaAer,  when 
«•  OOBSKter  such  words  more  particularly. 

W«  have  also  to  note  the  remarkable  difference  between 
Spanish  and  Italian  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  who 
first  fauided  in  Spain  in  709,  and  continued  10  exercise  do- 
DUuioD  there  till  1492,  the  very  year  in  which  Columbus 
bwcbed  at  San  Salvador  (Oct.  t  a).  Hence  Spanish  aboui 
with  words  of  Arabic  origin,  and  we  find  many  substantives 
V>  which  the  Arabic  definite  article  al  (the)  is  prefixed,  as 
in  Span,  al-coran,  the  Koran,  which  Chaucer  has  introduced 
into  hb  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  (!.  33a)  with  the  spelling 
AOhiron.  A  large  admixture  of  Semitic  ivilh  Aryan  words 
in  the  same  language  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon;  but  it 
has  its  parallel  in  Persian,  wherein  the  number  of  foreign  or 
Arabic  words  is  very  large,  ihough  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage remains  Aryan  still.  Of  course  it  will  also  be  readily 
understood  that  many  of  the  Moorish  words  that  occur  in 
S)>anish  are  found  in  Portuguese  like\^ise, 

5  232.  It  is  important  lo  remember  that  the  Arabs,  and 
amongst  them  ihe  Moors,  were  remarkable  for  their  love  of 
letters.  They  were  well  skilled  in  Greek,  and  translated  from 
Greek  into  Arabic  numerous  scientific  treatises,  especially 
such  as  related  lo  mathematics,  metaphysics,  physics,  and 
the  science  of  medicine.  They  founded  universities  in 
Spain,  and  many  of  their  scientific  works  were  soon  Irans- 
laied  Into  Latin  '.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  many  of  our 
lUedicval  scientific  terms,  such  as  teniHi^  azimuth,  algebra, 
and  the  like,  though  of  Arabic  origin,  realty  came  to  us  from 
Spain,  sometimes  through  the  medium  of  French,  and  some- 
times in  a  Latin  or  Spanish  form  ;  and  they  appear  in  English 
liieniture  much  earlier  than  might,  perhaps,  be  expected.  Some 
Mch  words  occur  in  Chaucer  and  even  before  bis  time,  and 

'  -See  Diasen«tioa  11.  In  U'arion.  Jiin.  Eitg.  Peetry-.  and  the  Ii 
dnction  to  Lockhan's  Spanish  Ballads,  or  consult  the  HistorJet  Of  S| 
Uleratnre  by  Bonletwct  anil  Ticknor. 
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Mil,  moslly,  be  considcfed  in  discussing  words  of  Semitic 
•igin ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  notice  here  such  as  came  to  us 
1  a  Spanish  rurm  ;  nnd  this  leads  up  to  the  tirst  question, 
are  llie  words  that  reached  us  in  a  Spanish  dress 
iDinctimes  slightly  tnodiHed  by  a  French  spelling)  before 
bhat  I  have  called  the  modem  period,  i.e.  before  the  year 

a? 

!  {  323.  Such  a  question,  owing  to  my  imperfect  knowledge. 
t  can  only  answer  pariiaily;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  to 
:  than  twenty.  By  consulting  my  Dictionary,  and  the 
ipplement  lo  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  hazard  and  lalinr  occur 
B  Havfkk  (before  1300) ;  and  that  Chaucer  uses  the  words 
^mbicy  galingale^  hazard,  realgar  (which  he  spells  resalgar), 
wektt,  tugar.  lenilh ;  also,  in  his  Astrolabe,  prol,  6;,  almaiak 
for  almanac),  and  azimu/A^.  In  the  Prompiorium  Parvulo- 
n  (1440),  we  find  such  words  as  anther,  baUledoor,  earauuiy. 
~  t«rk,  pint,  rtam.  Capstan  occurs  in  Allil.  Poems,  ed.  Morris, 
B  418  ;  totaun,  i.e.  cotton,  and  quyhybes,  1,  e.  cubebs.  in  Mande- 
wile's  Travels,  pp.  21a,  50.  The  Liber  Custumarum,  p.  83, 
has  the  A.F.  basetu.  i.e.  hasit  (leather)  and  cordeifan;  the 
Liber  Albus,  pp.  314,  235.  has  A.F.  aUmavndts,  i.e.  almonds*, 
tffmai,  i.e.  sumach,  and  genelre,  i.e.  fur  of  the  gtnel.  To 
which  we  may  add  the  verb  to  garble,  occurring  in  1 483,  and 
discussed  in  §  224. 

All  these  words  were  imported  with  the  things  which  they 

Edescribc.  excepting  the  words  azimuth,  zenith,  and  almanac, 

re  also  imported,  but  in  a  different  manner,  vii.  as 

idcntific  or  'learned'  words  which  had  found  their  way  into 

MSS,  written  in  Latin  or  French.     Hazard  was  originally  a 

■  at  dice,  and  found  its  way  inio  French  very  early. 


'  Chancer  has  a:imtit,  which  is  the  Spanish  fariD,     J  have  wrongly 
Bivtd  It  bom  Arabic  dliedl;. 

*  Tbe  A<  F.  at-tmaundt  a  derived  from  L.  amygttalum,  with  iniertion 
Ko  bdbie  rf;  bul  It  also  hai  the  Anb.  pcrfix  at  (the),  proving  thai  the 
i«  came  to  France  by  way  of  Spain.— See  the  New  E.  Diet. 
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Racket  was  likewise,  as  now,  the  name  of  a  game.  Simi- 
larly, saffron  and  alkali  were  early  imports,  but  though  both 
of  Arabic  origin,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  come  to  us  through 
Spanish.  Chaucer  likewise  uses  other  scientific  'words  of 
Arabic  origin,  such  as  almicanteras  and  almury,  terms  re- 
lating to  an  astrolabe ;  but  they  are  obsolete. 

§  224.  Spanish  words  of  the  modem  period.  Passing 
on  to  the  period  after  1500,  we  meet,  sooner  or  later,  with 
words  that  were  imported  from  Spain  directly  or  gathered 
from  the  mouths  of  travellers  in  that  country,  such  as  alcalde^ , 
alcayde,  alcove,  castanets,  chopine,  don,  duenna,  dulcimer^  hi' 
dalgo,  lackey,  matador,  and  some  others ;  names  of  dances, 
2& fandango,  morris-dance,  pav an,  saraband;  names  of  card- 
games  or  cards,  as  ombre,  primero,  quadrille,  spade,  to  which 
add  the  verb  to  punt  (to  play  at  basset) ;  names  of  coins,  as 
doubloon,  maravedi,  real ;  names  of  armour  or  arms,  as  ccLsque, 
morion,  grenade,  petronel ;  words  relating  to  merchandise,  as 
cask,  tariff,  quintal,  and  numerous  imported  articles,  as 
benzoin,  cochineal,  indigo,  jade  (a  green  sione\  julep,  pellitory, 
sassafras,  sherry,  syrup,  talc,  tent  (wine),  ultramarine,  vanilla ; 
nautical  terms,  as  armada,  arsenal,  commodore,  filibuster, 
flotilla,  launch  (a  long-boat),  sta^edore,  tornado  \  names  of 
races,  as  creole,  sambo,  and  of  foreign  animals,  &c.,  as 
albatross,  alligator,  armadillo,  bonito,  booby  (the  bird),  chin- 
chilla, giraffe,  manchineel  (the  tree),  mosquito',  besides  the 
numerous  words  relating  chiefly  to  the  New  World,  some  of 
which  are  true  Spanish,  as  coral,  llano,  lasso,  mustang,  qua' 
droon,  ranch,  savanna.  The  number  of  what  may  be  called 
'literary'  words,  referring  to  abstract  conceptions,  is  ex- 
tremely small;  such  are  paragon  (Shakespeare),  punctilio 
(Ben  Jonson),  peccadillo ;  hazard  was  originally  the  name  of 
a  game  at  dice,  and  risk  meant,  at  the  first,  no  more  than  a 

^  Alcalde  is  Span,  for  '  the  cadi ' ;  see  cadi  in  my  Supplement,  and 
Morray's  Dictionary.  Alcayde  is  a  different  word,  and  meant  *  the 
captain  of  a  castle  * ;  see  Murray. 
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tngerouB  rock  at  sea.    Of  course  we  have  frequently,  in  our 
iglish  manner,  luroed  many  of  ihe  substantives  into  verbs, 
'«  hatard.  lo  risk,  to  cork,  la  caparison,  lo  mask,  &c. ;  but  I 
I  find  no  words  that  were  aciually  introduced  as  verbs 
BCpt  to  garble  (discUbsed  below),  lo  disimbogue.  a  traveller's 
n's  term,  lo  puni,  a  term  in  card-playing,  and  the 
tUlical  terms  (of  somewhat  doubtful  origin)  lo  pay,  i.  e,  to 
1  a  ship,  and  lo  capsist.     Carbonado  was  at  first  a  sub- 
s  in  Marlowe,  ist  part  of  Tamhurlaint,  iv.  4,  47  ; 
igh  also  used  as  a  \'erb  by  Shakespeare,  Winl.  Ta,  iv.  4. 
;  sec  the  New  E.  Dictionary.     The  verb  lo  garble  was 
rowed  from  ihe  0. 1-'.  garbtUr,  lo  sift,  which  is  merely 
!  Span,  garbillar,  lo  sifl,  from  the  sb.  garhillo,  a  sieve. 
Otgrave  gives  the  form   as  grabeller,  btii   Godefroy  has 
trbtUtr,  tiiough  he  has  misunderslooil  the   word  and  cn- 
red  it  in  the  wrong  place.     Under  the  heading  gerbele  (for 
which  he  has  neither  quotation  nor  authority,  and  which  he 
explains  as  a  sb.  meaning  a  sort  of  spice  {sorU  d'  e'ptce).  he 
has  two  quotations,  boih  containing  the  form  garbelle.     I'Xxe 
I'former  runs  thus  : — 'xxviii,  quintaulx,  lii,  11.,  vii.  onces  poivre 
,  ct  garbtlW,    which  clearly   means: — '28    quintals,    52 
Minds,  7  ounces  of  pepper,  pure  and  garbled  (i.  e.  sifted). 
trbclU  is  not  here  a  sb.,  but  the  pp.  garbeltf,  agreeing  with 
e  masc.  sb.  poivre,  just  as  the  adj.  ml  does  ;  for  the  accent 
rer  the  past  participle  is  not  marked  in  O,  F.  MSS.     This 
Quotation  gives  us,  in  fact,  the  very  form  which,  in  my  Dic- 
tionary, I  had  to  asstune  as  being  ibe  original  of  the  E.  word, 
which  was  used  in  the  sense  'to  sift'  as  early  as  1483. 

§22fi.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  literary  inlluence  of 
mish  upon  English  iias  been  extremely  slight,  and  was 
iefly  confined  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Thus  Sir  Philip 
idney's  Arcadia  owes  something  to  the  Diana  Enamorada 
BMonlcmayor,  and  to  the  Spanish  romances  of  Amadis  0/ 
I  and  Palmtrin,  and  queen  Elizabeth  herself  was  a 
Itnish  scholar.    But  the  acquaintance  of  Englishmen  with 
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Spanish  was  far  less  intimate  than  their  knowledge  of  Italian, 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  an  odd  grammatical  error  which 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Englishmen  picked  up  the  fact 
that  -ado  was  a  Spanish  suffix,  as  seen  in  Don  Armado  and 
in  Massinger's  play  of  The  Renegado,  and  they  attempted  to 
generalise  from  this  in  an  odd  way,  in  order  to  display  their 
knowledge.  Accordingly,  they  turned  the  Span.  fern.  sb. 
carbonada  into  carbonado,  and  played  the  same  trick  with 
Span,  emboscada,  Tudor  E.  ambuscado]  Span,  hastontida^ 
Tudor  E.  bastinado)  Span,  barricada,  Tudor  E.  barricado\ 
and  several  other  words  of  the  same  kind ;  see  the  suffix  -^do 
in  the  New  E.  Dictionary.  Emboldened  by  this,  they  even  sub- 
stituted this  -ado  for  the  Italian  suffix  -ata,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Ital.  strappata.  Anglicised  as  strappado,  Pah'sado 
was  another  form,  answering  neither  to  the  Spanish  palizada 
nor  the  Ital.  palicciatay  but  obtained  by  turning  the  F.  palis- 
sade  into  imagined  Spanish.  Even  Shakespeare  twice  uses 
armado  instead  o{ armada  to  mean  *a  fleet';  though  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  he  knew  sufficiently  what  an  armada 
was  like,  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  it. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  we  may  just  notice  a  useful 
book  known  as  H.  Swinburne's  Travels  through  Spain  in 
1775-6,  which  is  occasionally  cited  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Quite  recendy,  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a  rcNival  of 
Spanish  in  English  literature,  chiefly  due  to  the  numerous 
novels  and  poems  relating  to  America  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  the  various  American  colonies  that  belong,  or  once 
belonged,  to  Spain.     Thus  I  take  up  a  copy  of  Bret  Harte's- 
Poems,  and  find  in  it  such  words  as  adobe,  unbaked  brick  (cf. 
Ar.  tiib  ^  a  tile) ;  alcalde,  a  cadi  or  judge ;  cation^  a  deep^- 
ravine,   spelt   on  another   page    canyon,   i.e.    phonetically; 
caballerOy   a   cavalier;    chapparaly   a   grove,    put   for    Span^ 
chaparral^  a  grove  of  ever-green  oaks ;  hacienda,  a  planta- 

*  The  Arab,  al  tub  regularly  becomes  a/  tub^  by  assimilation. 
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wilh  a  resilience;  madroHo,  a  strawberry  Iree  (Ariulus 

io)  ;  fitn,  a  coin,  originally  a  weight  (cf.  F.  poiJs,  from  L. 

turn)  ;  ramh,  sborl  for  Span,  rancho,  a  calile-station  (clue  to 

L  H.  G.  kring^ ;  ramhtria,  a  set  of  building  at  a  ranch ; 

Itf/ff,  a  kind  of  pan-cake,  lit.  'little  tart';  vaquiro,  a  cow- 

r  (from  L.  uacfa) ;    besides  other  more  familiar  words, 

ich  as  lastB.  mus/ang,  padre  (priest),  rty  (king),  Jcflor,  sierra, 

stampede.     U  may  be  doubted  whether  the  current  spelling  is 

always  correct ;    thus  we  have  seen  above  how  the  Span. 

thapcrral  has  become  chapparal,  and  in  the  poem  of  Friar 

s  Ride,  we  find:— 

'  Each  swung  a  lasso,  abas  a  "  riata.'" 

e  riata  (the  usual  spelling)  is  a  mistake  for  reata,  the  trui; 
.  form ;  the  probable  derivation  is  from  L.  re-  anii 
fart,  lo  fil ;  cf.  Span,  alar,  to  bind.  Over  and  above  this, 
e  English  in  .\inerica  have  coined  another  form,  lartal,  out 
(  the  same,  by  prefixing  the  fem.  def  article  la.  In  like 
Uiner,  we  may  find  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Spanish  words 
KItcred  up  and  down  the  pages  of  such  novels  as  The  Rifle- 
ir  the  War-/rai7,  by  Capt.  Mayne  Reid.  It  is 
note  how,  after  some  centuries,  Spanish  words 
ire  thus  drifting  into  English  works  of  fiction,  coming  to  us, 
not  from  Spain  itself,  but  across  the  Allaniic  ocean. 

{  220.  One  interesting  point  about  the  American  Spanish 
I  that  it  has  certain  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  which 
ulii  be  noted.  Thus  /mso  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
,  laxo,  as  is  usually  said  (because  in  that  word  the 
9  pronounced  as  E,  tA),  but  represents  another  form  /aso 
rlth  voiceless  j.  as  in  English),  as  given  in  Minsheu's  Span. 
(1623),  agreeing  with  ihe  form  now  in  use  in 
In  the  same  way,  Mexican  and  Peruvian  words. 
jerved  lo  us  in  Spanish  spellings,  commonly  depend  upon 
i  Spanish  pronunciation  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
tnluries ;  and  it  sometimes  makes  a  difference. 
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I  may  mention  here  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  most  useful 
books  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  such  words.  Such  are: 
R.  Percyuall's  Bibliotlieca  Hispanica  (Gram,  and  Diet.),  1591; 
Jas.  Howell's  Lexicon  Tctraglotton^  in  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  1660;  Minsheu's  Span.-£ng.  Diet, 
1623,  quite  a  distinct  work  from  Minsheu's  Eng.  Diet.,  or 
Ducior  in  Linguas,  161 7  (2nd  ed.  1627),  though  they  arc 
often  confounded*;  Capt.  J.  Stevens*  Span.-Eng.  Diet.,  1706 
(2nd  ed.  1726);  and  P.  Pineda's  Span.-Eng.  Diet.,  1740. 
The  last  is  very  useful,  but  I  suspect  that  the  author  copied 
a  good  deal  from  his  predecessors.  A  later  work  is  the 
Diet,  by  Neumann  and  Barciti,  ed.  Seoane,  2  vols.  8vo.  1862. 
See  also  the  book-list  in  Korting,  Rom,  Phil,  iii.  539.  E. 
words  of  Span,  origin  may  be  found  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages, 
1589  and  1 598- 1 600;  The  Three  First  English  Books  on 
America,  ab.  1555,  ed.  Arber,  1885;  J.  Frampton's  yi^ytt// 
jVtnccs  out  of  the  newe  foundc  IVor/de,  from  the  Spanish  of 
X.  Monardes,  1577  ;  Acosta's  Xaiural  History  of  the  E,  and 
\\\  Indies,  translated  into  English  by  E.  G.,  1604;  &c.  I 
have  also  found  help  from  the  Diccionario  Etimologico  de  la 
lingua  castcllana,  por  el  Dr.  D.  P.  F.  Monlau ;  Madrid  (2nd 
ed.),  1 88 1.  A  very  useful  book  is  the  Glossaire  des  mots 
espagnols  et  portugais  dt'riv/s  de  larabiy  by  Dozy  and  Engel- 
niann ;  Leydon,  1869. 

§  227.  Sources  of  the  language.  The  main  source 
of  Spanish  is  Latin,  but  the  Latin  element  is  by  no  means 
so  large  as  in  Italian.  The  other  sources  are  well  described 
in  the  Introduction  to  Monlau's  Diccionario  Etimologico^  pp. 
53-67,  and  by  Korting;  the  principal  being  Greek,  Gothic, 
Arabic,  Basque,  French,  Italian,  and  various  languages  of 
the  West  Indies;  and  there  are  even  a  few  words  from 
German  and  English.     Amongst  die  last  the  author  notices 

*  One  correspondent  told  nic  that  there  is  no  such  Itook  as  the  Span. 
Kng.  Diet  of  1623.  I  was  oblijred  to  disbelieve  this,  as  I  possess  copies 
of  both  works.    Corres|x>ndents  say  strange  thin[;s. 
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'■tek,biU,  trick,(iptin,lorii,\i\.lares,m»lor,roshifftM:iiwag6n  \ 
and  he  would  add  ardHt,  eontradaHS/t,  mtqutlrtft,  and  %a/o. 
Some  of  ihese  are  not  obvious :  however,  hi/leek  is  bet/steak, 
tiplin  is  splftn,  tores  is  thir  plural  of  lord,  milor  is  my  lord, 
snd  rcsit^  is  roast  See/.  Arditr,  an  old  word  meaning  'a 
farthing,'  is  said  lo  be  a  corruption  of  ihe  E.  farthing,  but 
there  are  difficulties  about  this  etymology;  Diez  supposes 
t  lo  be  of  Basque  origin.  Ci3ntr,idiinsn  is  rountry-danet. 
Wakflre/i  is  a  malifr  of  Irifin,  a  noisy,  objectionable  fellow, 
%a/i)  is  a  nautical  term,  meaning  'clear  of  risk";  i.e.  it  is 

.a/,. 

\  The  Greek  ek-menl  comes  in  twice;   once  through  the 
^tin,  and  again  through  Arabic,  as  the  Arabs  knew  Greek 

It  is  also  used  for  modem  scientilic  terms. 

I  Gothic,  i.  e.  Wisi-Golhic,  appears  chiefly  in  proper  names 

il  in  tenns  of  war  ;  but  its  traces  are  perhaps  slighter  than 

S  might  expect  to  find  them.     English  has  borrowed  jiy- 

tt  8^y~''^P'>  3nd  stamprde. 

Arabic,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  great  influence,  not 

nly  upon  the  vocabulary,  but  even  upon  llie  pronunciation, 

MTially  on  the  sounds  of/,  z,  and  .r:  and  wc  can  hence 

idcrstand  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  aspirate  k,  which 

p  BO  weak  in  Latin,  and  is  as  good  as  lost  in  Italian.     How- 

■,  the  Span,  h,  fonnerly  strongly  aspirated,  is  at  present 

irly  mute.     The  numlier  of  Arabic   words    in    Spanish 

gkceeds  a   thousand,   though    many    of  them   are   archaic. 

hny  place-names  are  likewise  of  Moorish  origin,  as  Gibral- 

r  (mountain  of  Tarik),  Guadalquivir  (great  river)  ;  indeed, 

S  prefix  Guada  in  river-names  is  the  Arab,  wadi,  channel 

if  ■  river,  which  we  write  as  Wady  in  place-names.     Many 

nibic  words  begin  with  at-  or  n-,  the  definite  article:  some 

I  that  once  had  this   prefix   have   now   dropped    it. 

rangcly  enough,  al-  is  even  prefixed  to  words  of  pure 

■tin  origin.    The  Moors  were  fond  of  A  x.z;  hence  the 

ttslituiion   of  //  for  f   as  in  humo,    smoke ;    L,  fumuni. 
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Monlau  singles  out  the  rollowing  words  as  being  frequcnlly 
of  Arabic  origin,  viz.  such  as  prefix  an  al-,  and  such  as  begin 
with  the  combinations  ds,  co,  [a,  ha,  cha,  chi,  cho,  chu,  en, 
gua  (esp.  giiada),  xa,  xe.  He  adds  some  curious  examples 
of  the  etfect  of  Arabic  pronunciation  upon  Latin  names; 
thus  Pax  lulia  became  BathUos,  Badallos,  and  is  now 
Badajm ;  Castra  Cesaris  is  now  C<i<:crcs ;  HUpal  became 
HisbalU,  Asbilia,  and  is  now  SfvUla  \  Caslra  Julia  was  cut 
down  lo  -tra  lulia,  Torgitila,  Tnixillo,  Trvjillo;  and  Ce- 
tar{is)  Augusta  became  Saracoila,  Zaragosa. 

The  words  of  Basque  origin  are  not  numerous,  but  cause 
great  difficulty.  This  difficoily  was  largely  increased  by 
Larramendi,  the  author  of  the  best  Basque  Dictionary,  who 
had  an  unlucky  theory  that  nearly  oil  Spanish  was  derived 
from  it.  Consequently  his  work  aluunds  nith  absurd 
paerililies,  many  of  which  every  philologist  will  instinctively 
recognise  as  inventions.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  bold  and 
hardy  invendons  were  once  considered  commendable,  jutd 
even  admirable,  in  an  etymologist  Now  that  we  are  ex- 
pected to  search  out  the  facts,  there  is  some  hojie  for  the 
study. 

Several  French  and  Italian  words  have  been  admitted 
into  Spanish  without  diHicuity,  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
the  idioms  and  to  facility  of  communication. 

Some  words  are  formed  from  names  of  places  or  of  mea, 
like  E.  calico,  pasquinade  (which  are  not  Spanish). 

Some  words,  as  in  other  languages,  are  of  imitative  origin; 
it  is  supposed  that  tirtlar,  to  shiver  with  cold,  is  intended  (o 
imitate  the  chattering  of  leetli ;  cf.  GL.  raprapi'fni',  used  in 
the  same  sense.  This  is  the  verb  whence,  possibly,  comes 
E.  larlan,  originally  a  very  thin  cloth, 

Eor  more  exacl  details  about  the  history  of  tlie  Spanish 
language  and  its  dialects,  see  Korting,  Encyclop<udi$  \ 
Mclhodohgie  der  Romanischcn  Philoiogie,  Hcilbrooti,  1866; 
pan  iii.  pp.  501-564. 
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%  228.  Pronunoiatioii.  I  merely  give  here  some  hinis 
'on  the  more  imporiani  sounds ;  and  beg  leave  lo  refer  the 
reader  to  ihe  account  in  the  Spanisii  Grammar  by  W.  I. 
Knappi  Boston,  1881,  which  describes  the  pronunciation  of 
Castilian,  as  in  use  at  Madrid;  to  P.  Foerster's  Spanischt 
Spraehlthre,  Berlin,  i860;  and  to  Del  Mar's  Span.  Grammar, 
6th  cd.  iHsj. 

I  Towels.  The  sounds  of  the  primary  vowels  are  simple  ; 
Wt*!  '^  "'  ">  have  the  usual  Italian  sounds,  the  t  and  a  being 
klose,'  like  £.  t  in  vein  and  0  in  m  (abating  the  after-sound 
Ttf «).  £  and  o  sometimes  take,  however,  the  '  open '  sound, 
viz.  when  e  stands  before  hnal  r,  and  when  o  stands  before 
finiit  r  or  final  » ;  cf.  K,  l/icrr,  gone,  glory ;  to  which  Foerster 
the  cases  in  which  t  and  0  stand  before  r  followed  by 
r  consonant,  or  before  such  combinations  as  sji,  si,  zc. 
Otherwise  they  retain  the  close  sound,  and  all  the 
iwels  are  sounded  fully  and  clearly.  '  In  Castilian  the 
vowel-sounds  prcdominaie  over  those  of  the  consonants  to 
a  degree  without  a  parallel  in  the  other  Romance  tongues ; 
whereas  the  vowel-sounds  are  full  and  sonorous,  those 
ihe  consonants  are  subordinate,  smothered,  and  frequently 
ipprcssed;'  (Knapp). 
y  is  written  for  [he  vowel  ('  finally  after  another  vowel,  as 

the  word  y,  \.  e.  anil.  Olhcrw  ise,  it  =  \i.y. 
Note.  When  i  and  0  receive  the  accent,  they  often  pass 
the  '  rising '  diphthongs  ie,  ut,  in  which  each  element  is 
ictly  pronounced,  with  the  accent  on  tlie  latter.  I'hus 
L.  itntirt  we  have  Sp.  senlir,  infin.,  lofeel,  but  yosi/nlo, 
..     From  L.  rogart,  we  have  rogar,  lo  ask,  but  ru/go. 


nnm  r 
j^tdds  I 

^**oweli 


1  The  usual  correspondence  with  the  Latin  and  Folk-Laiio 
rcis  may  be  thus  expressed. 


\  Folk-Latin. 
\  Spanitk. 


.e(yc)  e,i,ie    i    o,ue  < 
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Exx.  L.  milum,  Sp.  malo]  claram,  claro]  uenire,  venir; 
ferum,  fi&o\  caelum,  ci/lo;  equam,  yegua\  uerum,  vero\ 
ulridem,  verde ;  poenam,  pena ;  libruMy  libro  ;  niuem,  nuvt ; 
uiuum,  vivo]  rogare,  rogar\  r6go,  ruego\  horam,  Junra\ 
giilain,  gola ;  pluuiam,  lluoia ;  cQram,  cura ;  causam,  causa ; 
taunim,  toro, 

N.  B.  E  also  arises  from  a^  when  i  follows  in  the  next 
syllable ;  as  in  capio,  quepo ;  laVcum,  lego.  And  o  also  arises 
from  aly  as  in  alterum,  oiro. 

Diphthongs  are  very  numerous,  and  are  always  pronounced 
by  pronouncing  separately,  but  quickly,  the  vowels  which 
compose  them. 

Del  Mar  gives  the  following  list,  viz.  di  (ay\  du,  ed,  /i  {/y\ 
to,  /«,  id^  iiy  id,  iUj  oe\  6i  {dy\  ud,  ui,  Hy^  u6\  also  the  triph- 
thongs, idiy  i^iy  udiy  uei,  uey.  He  remarks  that  it  so  happens 
that  the  accent  always  falls  on  the  vowel  which  comes  first  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet,  except  in  iS  and  6i. 

We  have  seen  that  ie  may  arise  from  Lat.  accented  e,  as  in 
fiero  from  L,,  ferum  ;  and  from  Lat.  accented  e  *  in  position,' 
i.e.  before  two  consonants,  as  in  sicnto  from  L.  sentio. 
Occasionally  it  stands  for  L.  (accented)  /;  as  in  nirce^  from 
L.  niuem.  If  ie  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it  is 
written  and  pronounced  ye ;  as  in  yegua,  a  mare,  from  L. 
equam. 

Ue  arises  from  L.  accented  (?,  as  in  ruegOy  L.  rogo  \  or  from 
L.  0  in  position,  as  in  /uente,  L.  foniem ;  and  sometimes 
from  L.  u  when  /*  follows  in  the  next  syllable,  as  in  vergUenza^ 
O.  Span.  vergUeiiay  L.  uerecundiam, 

Au  also  arises  in  several  ways  from  the  vocalisation  or  loss 
of  a  consonant.  Thus  we  have  L.  actum,  au/o ;  captiuum, 
cau/ivo;  absentem,  ausen/e;  parabolam,  paraula  (obsolete, 
no\t  palabra)\  salicem,  sauce  \  adhuc,  aun.  Thus  aiKac, 
ap,  aby  al\  or  from  contraction. 

§  229.  ConBonants.  The  following  account  is  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  E.  etymology.     1  must  beg  the  reader  to 


.  .     .-    «.wfcj^-^.,  -  '^^ 
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'^'•^^fficient  for  1 
^Sgpust  be 


the  purpose  of  speaking 
heard. 


49_ 


^ 


*^^ 
-i^,* 


junt  of  r  below. 
>r  a  consonant ;  as  E.  ih  (th)  in 
(ka),  ce  (thd),  ci  (thi),  co  (k6),  ri/ 
dve  the  Italian  sound ;  e  and  6  being 


/  in  church,     Cci  is  (kthi),  as  in  accion 

n,  with  open  (?. 

inically  the  K.  sound ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 

simple  contact  without  pressure,  on  the  part 

involved  in  its  formation.'     Initially,  it  is  K.  d, 

lining  to  (dh),  i.e.  K.  th  in  ihou,     Between  two 

.ind   finally,   it    actually   passes    into    this    sound. 

ir  (daT,  dl^a'r),  to  give ;  hado  (aa'dho),  fate ;   ciudad 

lliadh),  city,  the  accent  being  slightly  on  the  /*,  but 

-ily  evenly  distributed  between  the  /  and  //,  which  arc 

lonounced   separately  and   in   rapid   succession;    Madrid 

(madh'ridh),  Madrid.     In  a  sentence,  it  inclines  to  (d)  near 

voiceless  letters,  and  to  (dh)  near  voiced  ones  or  a  vowel. 

F  as  in  English.     So  also  /,  w,  /i,  /,  /,  .v  (if  not  final),  y 
(consonant). 

G,  As  E.  g  before  a,o^u\  but  as  Sp.  j  (see  j  below),  or 
like  E.  h  (strongly  aspirated),  before  r,  i.  Thus  ga  (ga), 
ge  (hd),  gi  (hi),  go  (^ig6\  gu  (gu).  If  W,  hard  g,  as  in 
get,  give,  is  to  be  denoted,  it  is  written  gu  before  e  and  /; 
thus  gue  (g<5),  gui  (gi) ;  except  in  the  diphthongs  giic,  giii 
(g^vd,  gwi),  where  the  u  is  duly  marked.  Remember  that  in 
the  *  romic '  notation,  the  sound  (g)  never  varies. 
H,  formerly  a  strong  aspirate,  is  now  silent. 
J,  A  very  difficult  and  peculiar  sound,  and  by  some  thought 
to  Ik*  due  to  Moorish  influence,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  much  older  than  a.  d.  i  600  \    It  comes  very  near  the  sound 

'  See  Korting,  Kom.  Phil,  iii.  512. 
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of  G.  ch  in  ach  before  a^  o,  u,  and  that  of  G.  cA  in  ick  before 
tf  i.  We  may  write  it,  provisionally,  as  (kh),  for  the  present 
purpose.  When  final,  it  is  also  written  ;r ;  as  in  re/oj\  relax, 
(rcl6'kh),  pi.  relojes  (rel6-khes).  But  many  now  say  and  write 
rel6.  This  strange-looking  word  is  merely  the  L.  harO' 
hgium  *. 

K,  The  sound,  but  not  the  symbol,  exists ;  it  is  written  c 
before  <;,  o^  u\  qu  before  ^,  /*. 

y..  As  in  Knglish.  But  //  is  E.  Hi  in  William  (wil-yam), 
anil  stands  for  L.  r/,  ghply  bl.fly  II.  Exx.  Have  (lyaaT^),  key, 
I..  ('hwem\  si'llar  (sdl'yar),  L.  sig(i)llare\  llano  (lyaa*n6),  a 
plain,  \.,  planum;  trillar^  L.  lrib(ii)lare ',  llama^  \u.flammam\ 
silla  (sil-ya),  a  chair,  L.  sella, 

iV.  As  in  English.  But  /i  is  £.  ni  in  onion  (dn'ydn) ;  as  in 
aiio  (iin*yo),  a  year,  L.  annum.  Pronounce  the  a  very  clearly 
here,  almost  (aa).     Ng  =  E.  ng  in  linger^  not  as  in  singer, 

P  =  E.  p.  Qu  =  E.  k  \  but  only  used  before  ^,  /'.  The  E.  qu 
oxisis  before  </,  r*,  i".  but  is  written  cu\  as  in  cuarto  (kwar*t6), 
1..  quartum\  cuerpo  (k\ver*j>o),  L.  corpus  \  cuidar  (kwidha'r), 
to  JKwl,  take  tlioughi  for,  L.  cogitarc, 

R,  A\  Ivlween  two  vowels,  is  the  trilled  E.  r,  as  in  E.  very\ 
il  remains  trilled  Ivfore  any  consonant,  and  after  b^  r,  /,  d. 
This  Knapp  ealls  the  *  smooth  r.'  But  there  is  also  what  he 
calls  a  *  rollinj;:  r,'  by  which  1  supfK)se  he  means  that  il  is 
•bu.*.*ed.'  as  Mr,  Sweet  calls  it  ^Handbook  of  Phonetics, 
$  ioo\  This  occurs  in  the  case  of  initial  r,  double  r,  and 
;\l\er  A  "f »  y.  We  might  write  it  ^rr).  Exx.  ara  (aa'ra),  altar ; 
/*.,'.'.•  vpuer'ii^K  jx^r; ;  :'u::  ^bruu'io^.  brute  ;  ram^y  (rTaa'm6), 
Ivuch  ;  ,•'.*'  v^r**^'^'  error :  h.nra  ^h6n'rra\  honour.  [This 
must  Iv  learnt  bv  earJ 

sN\  vV  is  imariablx  xoioeless,  according  to  Knapp.  Note 
IwrticuUrly  ;hc  xoicvless  sound  lv:ween  two  voweis.  as  in 

*  l^^c  O.  S^^a^.  •  >*-»*  j^rccisf*.}  the  F.  •  is  •ji.*^v  X*  .  O.  F./"  and 
<v.  r.%^w  ;unwd  iaV>  K,  v-^i  «     T^»  I-    li"  -vw^iKfe  Secure  O.  Sp.  n2^ 
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Foerster,  it  is  voiced 
asai  (ka'saz),  houses ; 
wcl  or  voiced  conso- 

r=E.  A 


CO.VSOJfAATrS. 

I  (m6-sa),  a  (able.    According 
finally  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  in  i 
and  in  the  prefix  des-  or  dis-  when  a  vi 
nanl  follows.     Bs  is  pronounced  asps. 

V.  This  is  a  difficult  sound,  and  unltnown  in  English.  It 
closely  resembles  b,  and  is  rrequently  confused  with  it;  and 
they  are  often  written  one  tor  the  other.  Thus  the  old 
bcutr  =  bever,  to  drink,  is  now  written  beber,  and  vivir,  to 
live,  was  formerly  viuir ;  so  that  the  medieval  inscription  on 
a  diinking-cup,  bibere  est  vivkre,  was  enforced,  in  Spain  at 
least,  by  tlie  confusion  between  the  sounds  of  the  words. 
Even  volvtr,  lo  turn,  was  formerly  written  botiicr,  in  spite  of 
tlw  Latin  spelling  uotutre.  The  v  is,  in  fact,  merely  the 
roiced  b,  made  by  keeping  the  lips  nearly  in  the  pame 
as  for  b,  and  allowing  voiced  breath  to  pass.  Thi- 
togiish  V  is  made  by  a  greater  change  in  the  position  of  the 
!.  by  drawing  in  the  lower  lip  beneath  the  edges  of  the 
T  Iceth,  thus  producing  a  much  clearer  difference  between 
^and  b.  Knapp  remarks; — 'These  two  letters  are  distinct 
n  theory,  and  in  most  situations  interchangeable  in  practice. 
The  Castilian  does  not  give  either  of  them  llie  full  English 
sound,  except  [to  i]  after  m,  because  with  him  tlie  approxima- 
tion of  the  organs  employed  in  their  production  amounts  lo 
simple  contact  without  pressiu-e.'  If  the  b  be  pronounced 
with  but  sliglit  effort,  the  true  labial  v  resembles  it  the  more. 
Knapp  i(Uotes  a  curious  passage  in  which  the  Spanish 
Academy  affirm  that  b  and  v  '  are  alike  in  a  great  part 
of  Spain,  although  they  ought  not  to  be';  which  is  very 

icular. 
I  ^.  As  in  English,  x  =  h  (ks) ;  except  finally,  in  a  few 
,  when  written  for  /  See  J  above.  In  old  books, 
i  frequently  has  the  sound  of  J,  as  in  Don  Quixole  (don 
BttuS-C^}',  ill  which  name  Enghshmen  who  say  (kw/xst)  with 
i  E.  »'  mispronounce  every  single  letter  except  the  /I  In 
'  Now  nnuKy  ipclt  Quijott,  to  indicate  ihc/wand. 
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the  case  of  Sancho  Panza  (san*ch6  pan'dha),  the  Englishman 
who  says  (saen*k6  paen*zd)  also  manages  to  score  five  mistakes. 

V.  Y  is  like  E.  y  in  you,  Z  has  the  sound  of  E.  th  in  thin 
before  a,  <?,  u  \  the  same  sound  being  written  as  c  before  e^  i. 
It  is  commonly  sounded  as  th  in  thou  (dh),  between  vowels 
and  finally,  and  in  conjunction  with  liquids  or  voiced  conso- 
nants. Foerster  gives  the  pronunciation  of  escena^  a  scene,  as 
(ezdh^'na) ;  which  is  quite  an  exceptional  case. 

N.  B.  I'he  symbol  f  was  formerly  used  in  words  now  spelt 
with  z]  as  in  farahanda^  now  zarabanda,  a  lively  dance, 
E.  saraband. 

We  may  notice  the  following  examples  in  which  the  same 

sound  is  denoted  variously,  according  to  the  vowel  which 

follows. 

K,     In  cay  que^  qui^  co,  cu, 
G  (hard).     In  ga,  gue,  gut,  go,  gu, 
7 ft  (voiceless).     In   ra,   ce,  ci^  zo,  su, 
J  (kh).     In  ja,  ge,  gi,  jo,  ju. 

Spanish  avoids  doubled  letters,  //  being  considered  no 
double  letter,  but  a  special  symbol. 

Only  rr, ;/;/,  and  rr  are  admitted,  and  these  only  in  different 
syllables ;  as  in  ac-ce-so  (akth^'s6),  en-no-hle-cer  (en-n6-ble- 
ihc^r),  cdr-ro  (kar'r6).  Accents  are  often  used  to  denote  the 
accented  syllable,  or  to  distinguish  words  spelt  alike.  The 
usual  rule  for  unmarked  words  is  to  accent  the  last  syllable 
of  words  ending  in  a  consonant,  and  the  last  hut  one  of  words 
ending  in  a  vowel.  The  reason  is  that  the  former  set  have 
usually  lost  a  syllable.  Thus  ciuddd  represents  L.  riuitatem, 
and  tener  is  L.  tcucrc.  In  short,  the  Latin  accent  is  usuallv 
preserved. 

§  230.  The  present  spelling  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
])honetic.  The  older  spelling  is  more  vague,  and  we  may 
notice  in  it  the  following  confusions,  viz.  /  for  initial  //;  y  for 
/';  /■  for  y  and^ ;  u  for  v ;  x  or  even  g  fory  ;  confusion  of  c 
with  qu ;  and  of  f  with  z  and  s ;  &c. 
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The  sounds  must  also  have  changed  considerably  in  many 
instances.  Thus  i/Ma,  debt,  from  L.  pi.  deii/a,  becamt; 
devJii,  and  is  now  i/eu/ia  (dc'uUha).  The  inlen*ocaI  d,  be- 
coming; (dh),  was  somelimes  dropped,  as  in  rrr,  lo  see,  for 
■  (L,  uidere).  C  or  f  beforu  e  and  ;'  was  originally 
jtB)>  and  is  now  (th).  Voiced  z  was  (di),  and  is  now  (dh), 
T  and/ were  at  first  distinct, :»:  being  (sh),  andy  the  E,y(j), 
but  later  the  F.y  (zh).     Later  still,  both  were  used  for  (kh). 

English  words  are  mostly  taken  Trom  the  Spanisli  of 
the  i6lh    and    17th    centuries,    and    preserve    old   pronun- 

uions.     Thus  E.  saraband  is  from  ^arabanda  (with  jr=  Is  ?) ; 

t  f  became  (ih)  and  is  now  wriilen  t,  so  that  we  have 

)  look  for  it  under  s.     E.  hiio  represents  /djo,  later  lazo. 

pronounced    (latho).       In    zetiilh    and   azt'mul/i,    tlit- 

1  was   derived    from    Arab,    voiceless   s.       The    E. 

trry  (at  first  stem's)  goes  back  lo  a  lime  when  the 
i-as  still  (sh).     Jennet,  a  Spanish  horse,  and 

'rafft,  were  borrowed  from  F.  genelle,  giraffe,  from  Span. 
fimete,  gira/a,  frotn  Arab,  zenala,  zara/a;  where  the  Span. 
g,  like  the  French  g.  was  (zh),  substituted  for  the  Arab,  s. 
The  same  Arab,  z  occurs  in  Port,  and  O.  Span,  asagaia, 
which  we  have  Englished  as  assegay  or  assagai,  by  turning 
ihe  voiced  z  into  voiceless  s ;  cf.  E.  lancfgay.  In  this  case, 
the  Span,  i  must  have  been  pronounced  as  in  Portuguese 
and  Arabic,  1.  e.  as  £.  z  in  zone.     Tudor  E.  words  such  as 

Pharritadu  (Sp.  barricade)  show  no  trace  of  the  sound  of  d  as 
Idh).     Other  examples  occur  in  words  of  West  Indian  origin. 
'    (  23L  Derivation.     In  passing  from  Latin  to  Spanish, 
the  usual  vowcl-changcs  are  given  in  §  228.     Other  tlianges 
that  have  been  noted  above  are  these :  a  >e,  when  i  is  in  the 
following  syllable  ;  ab>au;  ar>au;  al>au  or  0;  ap>au: 
^^>u,ye;  i>r>«,asin  pi.  o'lWa,  F.  h.deb'la,-v<\icnt:eMJa. 
^^da.druda;  nn>H\  bl,ff,  gl,  pi,  rl>ll.      Cu  is  written  for 
^H|r  in  fuarlo,  cueslion.     H  is  dropped  in  pronunciation,  and 
^^■ftjr  be  dropped  in  spelling. 
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The  consonantal  changes  are  given  by  Diez,  and,  much 
more  fully,  by  Foerster,  and  are  complex,  involving  derivatioii 
from  Arabic,  &c.,  as  well  as  from  Latin ;  the  difficulties  have 
been  increased  by  the  changes  in  pronunciation  and  in 
spelling.  I  shall  here  only  mention  such  of  the  changes  as 
are  most  necessary  for  understanding  the  etymologies  of 
such  Spanish  words,  of  Latin  origin,  as  have  found  their  way 
into  English ;  with  a  few  additional  examples.  The  principal 
changes,  then,  are  given  by  the  following  formulae. 

C  >  qu^g\  qu>cUf  c\     Ce,  ci^  c(e)y  ^(/),  cci  >  ch. 

T>  d\  ti>  2\  tc(e)  >  ch,    Ct  >  /,  («)/,  cA ;  nc/  >  nt. 

P  >  b,v.    B>v,u.    F>  h. 

Initial  sc^  sp^  st  >  esCj  espy  est    Sc  >  s,    X  >  s, 

L>  r\  r>  L    Mn  >  mb,  fl.    Ply  cl  >  IL 

To  these  we  may  add  the  vowel-changes  already  noticed, 
viz. — a>e,  when  i  is  in  the  next  syllable;  ab,  ac,  ap>au\ 
al>au^  0.     Lai.  e>ey  t'e  ;  i>e;  d>o,  ue;  u>o. 

It  will  be  understood  that  such  changes  as  of  c  to  g,  /  to  d, 
p  to  b,  Vy  are  commonest  when  the  voiceless  letter  occurs 
between  two  vowels.  Voiced  letters,  as  </,  g,  and  even  Lat.  i 
(consonant)  sometimes  disappear  between  two  vowels ; 
and  unaccented  vowels  disappear  between  two  consonants. 
Substantives  are  formed  from  the  accusative  case  of  the 
Latin  noun,  as  in  Italian  and  French. 

§  232.  Vowels.  Low  L.  caballarium,  S.  caballero ;  Low 
L.  primariumy  S.  primer o,  L.  balbum,  S.  bobo^  whence  E. 
booby.  L.  sex/am f  S.  s/es/a.  L.  t/iridem,  Folk-L.  verde,  S. 
rerde ;  whence  S.  verdugo^  a  young  shoot  of  a  tree,  a  rod, 
verdugadOy  a  thing  provided  with  hoops  or  bent  twigs, 
explained  by  Minsheu  (1623)  as  *a  verdingall  reaching  to 
the  feet ; '  later  forms  fardingahy  farthingale,  L.  dominum, 
F.  L.  domnuniy  S.  don ;  L.  dominay  S.  dueiia  (for  duenna\  E. 
duenna.  Low  L.  maiorinuniy  a  steward  of  a  household  (from 
L.  maior)y  S.  merino,  s.,  an  inspector  of  pastures,  merinoy 
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..  roving  from  pasture  to  pasture  (said  of  sheep),  whence 

f  238.  Gottnralfl.     L.  museam,  a  fly,  S.  mosea ;   dimin. 
tesyuifo,  a  little  fly.     L.  buccam,  mouth,  S.  bota ;    whence 
piiocar,  to  enter  the  mouth  (of  a  river),  dfsemhocar,  to  flow 
;r)  into  the  sea,   with  change   of  c  to  ^   in    K. 
mttmbogut.     L.  laccitum,  a  liiard  (pronounced  occasionally 
I  lacartum  ?),  S.  lagarto,  a  Haard  :  whence  <!  lagarlo,  the 
at)  IJKaril,  E.  nUigalor  (confusing  r/,  from  L.  ilium  or  Hit, 
iHh  Arab.  def.  art.  at),    formerly  spelt  alagntlo,  atigarlo. 
r  aUigarto,  Ac'     The  E.  paragon  is  from  the  obsolete 
^n.  paragon.,  now  s'pieXt  parangon  (with  inserted  n  like  E.  « 
i  messtnger,  passtngrr,  &c.) ;  Jfinsheu  (163.3)  has  :  '  Parort- 
t  or  Paragon,  an  equal),  a  fit  man  lo  match  him,  one 
mparable  with.'     The  etjmolopy  of  ihis  difTicuIt  word  has 
sen  much  disputed.     RTr.  Braunholtz  kindly  refers  me  lo 
"the  probable  solution  of  it  by  Tobler  {ZtUschri/l fiir  Roman. 
Phil.  iv.  p.  374),  who  connects  it  with  Gk.  trapat&vt^,  a  touch- 
stone. 

.  gualere,  to  shake,  quass-are,  to  shatter,  F.  catser) ; 
mce  an  extended  form  "  quaaicare,  to  shatter,  S.  caicar,  lo 
Initter,  break  in  pieces ;  hence  S.  cascn,  a  shard  of  a  broken 
Dt,  and  then  used  in  a  variety  of  senses:  Minsheu  (163,3) 
'  Casco,  a  burganet,  a  skull,  a  caske ;  a  head,  a  pate,  a 
■X,  an  earthen  pot,  sheard  or  galley  cup ;  also,  burnt  tile 
r  bricke,  a  peece  of  a  broken  bone,  a  shard  of  a  poi  or 
le,'  i.e.  it  meant  a  pot-sherd,  then  a  pot,  cup,  finally  a 
vk  (in  one  direction);  also  a  cup,  scull,  head-piece,  rasfiu 
I  another).  Casi  represents  the  Spanish,  and  aisqat  a 
kench  spelling. 

,  a  bug,  Folk-L.  ci'm'cr,  S.  rhtnthe;  dimin. 
iunchilla,  a  quadruped  so  named,  as  if  from  its  smell ;  but 
e  name  is  undeserved,  and  the  reason  for  it  not  apparent. 

Which  proves  thai  the  E.  a  was  itill  pionannced  (u),  being  con- 
i  with  ar.  in  the  mh  ccnlurv. 


nnicn  proves  mm  ice  c.  a 
A  with  ar,  in  the  i;lh  century. 
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L.  coccus,  a  berry  (from  Gk.  K6KK0i\  also  kermes  for  dyeing, 
which  was  likened  to  a  berry;-  hence  L.  coccinus,  scarlet; 
S.  dimin.  cochinilla,  cochineal,  made  from  insects  that  re- 
semble berries.  L.  regaUm,  S.  real,  royal  (with  loss  of  g), 
also  the  name  of  a  coin;  £.  real.  L.  uagina^  sheath,  S. 
vai'na ;  dimin.  vainilla,  a  pod  of  a  plant ;  £.  vanilla. 

§  234.  Dentals.  T>d,  L.  arma/u(m),  S.  armado; 
dimin.  armadillo.  So  also  L.  camer-a,  with  suflSx  -atam,  gives 
S.  camarada,  a  company,  also  an  associate,  E.  comrade.  L. 
renegalumy  S.  renegade,  E.  renegade,  L.  scala,  a  ladder; 
whence  S.  escalada,  F.  escalade,  E.  escalade,  L.  granaium, 
full  of  seeds,  S.  granado ;  fem.  granada,  a  pomegranate,  also 
a  grenade  filled  with  combustibles,  F.  grenade^  Y.,  grenade, 
L.  paralam,  prepared,  S.  parada,  a  being  in  readiness,  hence 
'  a  standing  or  staying-place  where  hunters  stay  for  to  shoot 
at  a  deere,*  Minsheu ;  F.  parade,  a  halt  on  horseback,  hence, 
a  display  ;  E.  parade.  So  also  E.  carbonado,  substituted  for 
S.  carbonada,  as  explained  in  §  225;  from  L.  carbonem,  coal. 
E.  tornado,  for  S.  tornada,  a  return  (of  a  storm),  from  tornare^ 
10  turn.  L.  ba lucre,  to  beat,  S.  bati'r ;  whence  batidor,  a 
beater,  E.  battledore,  Cf.  matador,  stevedore  (§  235).  L. 
commtfiJare,  to  commit  to  trust,  S.  comendar,  to  recommend ; 
hence  S.  comendaddr,  *  a  commendary,  he  who  has  a  revenue 
in  cotnmendam,  either  Priest,  or  Knight  of  the  Military 
Orders,'  Pineda ;  shortened  in  E.  to  commodore  (for  contend- 
dor)  \  L.  creatum,  S.  creado,  one  created,  also  one  who  is 
educated,  also  spelt  criado,  with  the  sense  of  *  servant ';  hence 
dimin.  criadilla,  a  little  servant-maid,  contracted  to  Creole  by 
the  negroes. 

L.  spatha  {spata),  a  sword  (from  Gk.  tmadij,  sword- 
blade),  S.  ispada,  a  sword;   pi.  espadas,  *the  suit  at  Cards 

*  Minsheu  explains  cometidador  as  '  a  commander,  a  licatenant,  one 
that  hath  commandments  given  him  in  charge.*  It  was  used,  however, 
as  a  title,  like  our  admiral.  I  find  it  so  used  in  a  letter  by  Columbus, 
dated  1500. 
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d  S{>ades,  more  properly  call'd  by  the  Spaniards  espadas. 
Eause  on  their  Cards  ihey  are  made  in  the  Shape  of 
'  Pineda, 
L.  ralionent,  S.   raion,    reason ;    similarly,  from 
V  L.  fd/d.  a  cape.  Low  L.  caparo,  a  kind  of  cape,  wa& 
led  S.  eaparaion  (as  i{=*eiiparii/ionem),  O,  F.  caparasson, 
aparison. 
Te(()>ci.     L.  coriirem,  Folk-L.  corfce  (pron.  korlae),  S. 
forcho,  cork ;   also  made  into  eorqut,  al-torque,  whence  £. 

€Vk. 

^^Cl>l,    (n)t,   eh;    nel>nl.      1..  f rue  turn,  S. /rulo,  fruil ; 

^^bUlarly,   L.  mnclatoTrm,  a  slayer,  S,  malador.     L.  pectus, 

^Keast,  S.  ptSo,  brcast-pjale,  pttrtna,  girdle :  hence  F.  petrinal, 

^^.  pelront!.  (S,  fitrina  is  also  spelt  prttina,  with  a  dimin, 
prtlinilht  a  small  belt).  L.  piclum,  painted,  S,  pinto,  where 
ihc  «  is  evidently  due  to  the  infin.  pingere  (cf.  E.  paint)  \  fem. 
pinia,  a  spot,  mark,  later  a  marked  measure,  a  pint,  V.  pinte, 
E,  pint.  L,  dictum,  a  saying,  S.  dicho  ;  similarly,  'L.  factum, 
(pp.  o^/actrt),  S.  hecho  (pp.  of  haar),  a  deed,  whence  mat- 

Hii»r4o,  an  evil  deed ;  this  explains  '  tniching  mallceho  '  {pron. 

^■Uching  maleexho),  skulking  mischief,  in  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

H^6  ;  the  h  being  silent.     L.  Unctum.  S.  Unto,  deeply  tinted  ; 

^^"smo  Unto,  red  wine,  E.  Itnl  (wine),  L.  punctum,  S.  punio, 
point,  dot,  pip  on  a  card  ;  hence  F.  /on/r,  a  punt,  a  punter, 
pouter,  lo  punt ;  E.  punt.  The  dimin.  is  S.  puntiUo,  a  small 
|Xiint  (of  honour),  E.  punctilio,  with  c  needlessly  inserted. 

§  aS6.  Labials.  P>b.  v.  L.  duplum,  double,  S.  dobh: 
S.  dablm,  a  double- pistole  (coin) ;  F.  douhlon,  E.  doullmn. 
L.  ttipare,  to  press  together,  S,  tstivar;  whence  S.  estivador, 
a  packer,  stower,  E.  stevedore. 

£>v.     Gk.  ooAiHii',  a  linen  cloth,  h-sadanum  ;  S.  ji/fann, 
■el  for  a  bed,  hence  a  plain,  E.  savanna  (cf.  E. 
itetl'  of  water). 

I  /'>A  (common).     \,.fumum,  S.  humo  \  so  also  'L./acfre. 
1  Adftr,  whence  Low  L.  fadtnda,  a  farm  (Ducange),  S. 
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hacienda^  landed  property,  £.  hacienda  (in  books  about 
America).  L.  filium,  S.  hijo^  son ;  whence  S.  '  hijo  dalgo  or 
hidalgo^  a  gentleman'  (Minsheu);  lit.  'son  of  something'; 
dalgo=^d'algo,  from  </r,  of,  and  algo<l^.  aliquod.  The  usual 
sense  of  algo  is  *•  something.'  But  some  say  that  this  is  only 
'  popular  etymology/  and  that  hidalgo  is  a  corrupt  spelling  <rf 
idalgOj  from  Lat.  lialicum^  with  reference  to  the  privilege  of 
the  ius  Italicum  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  21)*. 

§  230.  Spanish  prefixes  e  to  sc^  sp,  sL  We  have  already  had 
escalade  J  from  L.  scala ;  and  S.  espada  from  L.  spalha  ;  so  too 
istahle  is  Spanish  for  'stable';  cf.  E.  establish  (from  French). 

Sc>z\  thus  Gk.  o-KOfifBoSf  crooked,  L.  scamdus,  has  be- 
come Span,  zamdo  (tham-b6) ;  but  the  older  form  was  famho, 
once  pronounced  (tsam-b6);  hence  E.  samdo,  applied  to  a 
negro  ;  a  term  of  derision  (§  230).  X>s;  thus  L.  anxium, 
S.  ansio^  anxious.  L.  saxi/raga,  saxifrage,  O.  Span,  sassa- 
fragia^  S.  sasafras ;  whence  F.  sassafras y  E.  sassafras, 

§  237.  Liquids.  L  and  r  interchange.  L.  lilium^  h*ly,  S. 
liriOy  iris  ;  so  S.  dulcimd(>Y.,  dulcimer.  Gk.  -Kvp^Bpov,  a  hot 
plant  (from  TrCp,  fire),  L.  pyrtthrum,  S.  pelitre^  E.  pellitory 
(distinct  from  ^ pdlitory  of  the  wall,'  from  L.  parieiaria).  So 
too  Y..fri(hooter  was  turned  into  Spanish  as  filibuster ^  a  form 
which  we  have  borrowed  back  from  them  without  recognising 


I  ( 


Como  aliquid  y  Iwntim  son  terminos  corrclativos,  se  toma  el  al^ 
por  bicn.  Y  asi  la  Icy  2,  titulo  xxi,  jvartida  ii,  hablando  dc  los  hijoi' 
dal^Of  dice :  **  K  porquc  estos  fueron  cscogidos  de  bnenos  lofjare?,  c  con 
u/^<?,  por  en  los  llamaronyf/"*?!  tie  a/j^o,  que  muestra  tanto  como fijos  (U 
f'ien'** — Monlan,  Diet.  Et.  s.  v.  al^^o.  I.e.  As  aliquid  and  bonum  are 
correlative  tcmi>j,  al^  is  taken  as  mcanin{j/;v/«-r/y.  And  thus  Law  3. 
tit.  21,  part  2,  sjcakinj;  of  the  hijosdali^o^  says:  *.Vnd  lorasmnch  as 
they  Were  sclecte<l  from  good  positions,  and  possessed  of  something* 
therefore  they  called  them  sons  of  somethings  which  signifies  as  mncha* 
sons  of  property^  liut,  s.  v.  hidali^o,  Monlau  favours  the  other  etymo- 
logy, from  Italicus.  However,  the  ().  Span,  form  was  yfi/d/^-p,  which 
has  to  be  explained  as  a  contraction  ioifijo  ^dal^^  ixomfilium  Italicum. 
It  would  settle  the  matter  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  have  historictl 
proof  of  this. 
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kfts  an  £.  word.  Afn>mb  (with  excrescenl  6):  L.  homitii-m. 
Folk-L.  hom'nf,  S,  hombre,  whence  jutgo  dd  hotnbre,  '  game 
of  the  man,'  E,  ombn,  a  card-game;  S.  Juego<L.  iocum. 
Also,  mn  >  tf,  as  in  F.  L.  dom'na,  S.  dueHa ;  whence  E,  duenna. 
Pl>U-,  h.  planum,  S.  llano,  E.  //ano,  a  plain.  The  Span. 
Ji  also  occurs  in  L.  o//u,  a  pot,  S.  olla ;  hence  olla  podrida. 
'a  hotchpotch  of  divers  meals  put  in  one  pot,'  Minsheu;  ihJs 
we  have  turned  into  olio,  just  as  Shakespeare  turned  armada 
Into  armado.  Also  in  puHlUio,  a  small  point  (of  honour),  E. 
punctilio  \  ptcadillo,  E.  peccadillo,  a  little  sin,  dimin,  of  pecado, 
a  sin,  h.  prccalum. 

S  S3S.  I  now  attempt  to  give  a  Ust  of  words  that  came  to 
us  from  Spanish,  either  immediately  or  through  the  medium 
f  French  {as  in  the  case  of  words  borrowed  from  Italian). 
:  latter  are  distinguished  by  being  printed  in  italics.  I 
Q  make  a  note  of  the  ultimate  source,  using  the  abbrevia- 
is:  Ar.=Arabic;  C.=Celiic;  Du.=Dmch;  E.=English, 
B.=Gennan;  O.H.G.=01d  High  Gorman;  Gk.=Greck; 
c^ Mexican;  P.^ Persian;  Peru. ^Peruvian;  Skt.= 
irskrit;  T.=Turkish;  W.I.=West  Indian.  Words  of 
llin  origin  are  lef^  unmarked;  those  of  doubtful  origin  (P). 
B  whole  number  of  words  exceeds  aoo,  of  which  about 
I  came  to  us  through  the  French  ;  about  50  {i.e.  a  quarter) 
e  of  Arabic  origin,  and  more  than  ao  came  from  N.  or  S. 
inerica.  It  wil!  be  seen  that  the  words  of  I^tin  origin  form 
I  a  small  proportion ;  which  is  remarkably  different  from 
e  case  of  Italian. 
L  Alcalde  (Ar.),  alcayde  {Ar,),  alcove  (Ar.),  alembic  (Ar.,  from 
k.),  also  spelt  limbtik,  alguazil  {Ar.),  alligator,  alpaca  {Peru.), 
r  (Ar.).  ambuscade  (G,),  anchovy  (Basque  ?),  aniline  {Ar.- 
S.),  armada,  armadillo,  arsenal  (Ar.),  asinego  or  assinego*, 
a  (At.),  auio-de  K. 


■  Spdt  aiinice  in  5h.  Tr^.  ii.  I.  49  (modem  editi 
~v  (Uliuben},  dlmiii.  olasne,  us ;  L.  asiHum. 


astiiuge)  \  S. 
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Barricade  (?),  basil  (leather,  Ar.).  bastinado  (?),  battledoor, 
hmzoin  (Ar.),  bilboes  (place-name),  bizarre  (Basque?),  bo- 
lero (?),  bonito  (Ar.),  booby,  bravado  (?),  brazil  (Arab.?), 
brocade. 

Cacao  (Mex.),  cacique  (W.  L),  calabash  (Pers,  }),ca/cnAir€f 
cambist,  camisado  (C.  ?),  cannibal  (W.  I.),  cannon  (at  billiards, 
of  doubtful  origin),  canoe  (W.  I.),  caparison,  capsize  {doubt- 
ful)y  capstan,  caracole  (or  else  Italian,  of  doubtful  origin), 
carafe  (Ar.),  caravel  (Gk.),  caraway  (Ar.),  carbonado,  cargo 
(C),  cannine  (Ar.),  cask,  casque,  cassava  (W.  I.),  castanets 
(Gk.),  cayman  (W.  I.),  chinchilla,  chocolate  (Mex.),  chopine  (?), 
chulo  (.^),  cid  (Ar.),  cigar  (.^),  cinchona  (place-name),  coca 
(Peru.),  cochineal  (Gk.),  cockroach  (Gk.),  commodore,  com- 
rade, condor  (Peru.),  copal  (Mex.),  cordwainer  (place-name), 
cork,  corral,  cotton  (Ar.),  courtesan,  creole^  cubeb  (Ar.). 

Desperado,  disembogue,  domino,  don,  doubloon,  dragoman 
(Ar.),  duenna,  dulcimer.  Eldorado,  embargo  (?),  ensilage 
(Gk.),  escalade. 

Fandango  (?),  fanfare  (Ar.),  farthingale,  filibuster  (E.), 
filigree,  flotilla,  funambulist. 

Gabardine  (Low  "L),  galingale  (Ar.),  g^leon  (?),  galliard(?), 
galloon  (?),  gambado,  garbage  (Ar.),  garble  (Ar.),  garrote 
or  garrotte  (C.),  genet  (Ar.),  giraffe  (Ar.),  grandee,  grenade, 
guanaco  (Peru.),  guano  (Peru.),  gua\'a  (W.  I.),  guerilla,  better 
guerrilla  (O.  H.  G.),  guiacum  (Mex.). 

Hacienda,  hazard  (Ar.-Pers.),  hidalgo,  hurricane  (W.  I.). 
Iguana  (W.  I.),  imbargo  (?),  indigo  (Skt.),  infanta.  Jade 
(stone),  jennet  (Ar.),  Jesuit  (Heb.),  julep  (Pers.),  junta, 
junto. 

Lackey  (Ar.),  lagune  or  lagoon,  lasso,  launch  (kind  of 
boat),  lilac  (Pers.),  limbeck  (Gk.),  Uano.  Maize  (Mex.), 
mallecho,  manatee  (W.  I.),  manchineel,  mandilion  (Ital., 
from  Span.,  from  Ar.,  from  L.),  maravedi  (Ar.),  maroon 
{for  Cimarron,  Gk.),  mask  or  masque  (Ar.),  masquerade  (Ar.), 
matador,  merino,  minaret  (Ar.),  morion  (Basque  ?),  morris- 
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dance  (Gk.),  mosque  (Ar.),  mosquito,  mulaito  ( Ar.) ',  mustang, 
Ogtt  or  ogivi  (At.,  from  Gk.),  olio,  omhrt. 

Paradt,  paragon,  parroquet  or  paraquilo  (Gk.),  pavan 
(Tamil),  pay',  peccadillo,  pelleter  or  pellitor)'  (Gk.),  peso, 
itrvncl,picadill,\i\ca.Aot',  picaroon  *, //«/.  pintado',  pladna 
[Gk.).  potato  (W.  I.),  primero,  punctilio,  puni  (at  cards). 
idrilU  (card-game),  quadroon,  quinfal  (Arab.,  from  L,), 
quixotic  (name). 

Raquet  or  racket  (Ar.),  ranch  (from  O.  H.  G.  hn'ng),  real 
(coin),  realgar  (Ar.),  Ttam  (Ar.),  reforaiado,  renegade  or 
renegado,  risk,  rob  (a  conserve  of  fruit,  Ar.),  rumb  (Gk.), 
rosk  (?). 

Saktr  (a  gun,  Ar.),  salver,  sambo  (Gk.),  saraband  (Pers.), 
.parilla  (?),  Mssa/ras,  savanna  (Gk.),  shallop  (?),  sherry, 
ta,  spade  (at  cards,  Gk.),  spaniel  (from  Spain),  spinach 
\),  stevedore,  sugar  (Skt.),  sumach  (Ar.),  syrup  (.\r,). 
Tabby  (Ar.).  tabor  (Pers.),  talc  (Ar.).  talisman  (Gk.), 
tambour  and  tambourine  (Pers.),  tare  (allowance  for  waste, 
Ar.),  tariff  (Ar.),  tarragon  (Pers..  from  Gk.),  tartan,  tent 
(wine),  tobacco  (W.  I.),  tomato  (Mex.).  tornado,  trice  (of 
imitative  origin),  truck  (to  barter,  Gk.  ?).  Ultramarine. 
Vanilla,  verandah".    Xebec  (Turk.).     Yucca  (W.  I.).    Zenith 

'  /VU  from  L.  mw/hj  ;  bat  fiom  Amb.  mu-BHtlleut,  iaidpitt,  col  a 
c  AnUan,  killed  tQ  tvalad,  a  ion. 

i,  to  pildi  a  ship  ;  piob.  bom  Span,  ptgar,  la  pitch  >  ship :  fiotn 
Or  pcthapE  from  A.  F.  peter,  to  pitch  ;  lee  foier  in  Godcfroy. 
'  A/troubr  ii  a  rider  or  jockey,  bato  fuar,  [□  ptiiji,  spar. 
'  Pkaroii,  \  great  knave  ;  from/iVor,  to  ipur,  nUo,  to  run  away. 

-hen  1  lit.  '  painted,' pp.  of /JMMr,  to  paint;  from  L./in- 

*  Unullf  said  la  be  E-islem.  Bat  it  is  0.  Spanjah.  Mioiheu  has 
^tranJa,  imiles  to  teanc  the  breast  on ' :  from  va<a  (L.  uara),  a  slick. 
■  the  article  on  Vtranda  in  Ynlc's  Anglo-Indian  Uloisaiv.  It  is 
It  varanda  in  1498  ;  was  cariied  to  India  by  the  Poctat^nc^e;  found 
tj  CTen  into  late  Sanskrit :  and  was  brought  back  again  frum  India 
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5  239.  Trench,  in  his  '  Study  of  Words,'  menti 
English  words  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  of  Portiipjese 
origin.  I  suspect  that  the  number  is  at  least  thrice  as  many  ; 
and  this  quesrion  is  worth  much  more  consideration  than  it 
seems  to  have  received.  The  difference  between  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  is  striking  in  many  respects.  The  pronun- 
ciation of  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  affeclcd  by 
Arabic  to  any  great  extent,  and  consequently  is  sometimes 
nearer  to  the  Latin  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows,  in  several 
points,  a  marked  resemblance  to  French,  especially  in  the 
frequent  use  of  the  nasal  m  and  n.  Again,  it  is  chiefly 
through  Spanish  that  we  have  acquired  many  Arabic  and 
West  Indian  words ;  but  the  words  acquired  through  Porta- 
guese  have  often  come  from  Africa,  from  Brazil,  and  even 
from  India,  precisely  as  history  would  leach  us.  In  fact,  we 
may,  in  dealing  with  foreign  terms,  expect  that  words  from 
Persia  and  the  Levant  will  come  through  Italian,  unless  the 
Persian  words  come  through  Arabic  and  Spanish  ;  that  word* 
from  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  West  Indian  islands  will  come 
through  Spanish ;  and  words  from  Africa,  India,  and  Brazil 
will  come  through  Portuguese,  as  above  said.  Very  few  of 
the  foreign  words  of  the  modem  period  have  reached  us 
through  French  dirtdly,  but  it  is,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
the  last  channti  through  which  they  pass  before  wc  can  get 
them  from  Spain  or  Italy.  The  geographical  conditiODS  atft 
modified  by  the  history  of  the  nations  ;  we  must 
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nation  has  been  most  active,  and  at  what  period.  All 
is  expressed  when  we  say  that '  borrowings  are  due  to  actual 
contact ' ;  history  will  tell  us  how  contact  has  been  attained. 

§  240.  Portuguese,  being  one  of  the  Romance  languages, 
is  mainly  of  Latin  origin  ;  but.  like  the  rest,  contains  several 
foreign  elements,  of  which  one  is  Arabic.  The  Arabic 
words  are  rather  numerous;  many  of  them  begin  with 
al,  the  Arabic  definite  article.  It  has  a  much  smaller  Basque 
element  than  Spanish  has,  but  a  much  larger  infusion  of 
French.  The  language  is  spoken  in  the  province  of  Gallicia 
ftS  well  as  in  Portugal,  'Commercial  intercourse,'  says 
Diez,  '  introduced  many  northern  words  into  Portugal,  which 
unknown  to  the  sister  language,  as  hritar,  to  break  (A.  S. 
btyllian,  cf  E.  brtllU),  doudo  (E.  doU),  pino,  a  peg  (E,/t«w).' 
'Of  these,  the  term  doudo  is  the  origin  of  E.  dodo,  so  that  the 
word  has  come  back  to  us,  but  effectually  disguised.  The 
Portuguese  literary  monuments  go  back  to  the  13th  century. 
For  further  information,  see  Korting,  Romaniuhe  Philohgir, 
iii.  564- 

§  au.  FroDunoiatioQ.  The  language  is  not  always 
spelt  phonetically ;  in  particular,  the  pronunciation  of  un- 
accented vowels  varies  from  that  of  accented  ones.  The 
normal  pronunciation  of  a,  t,  i,  o,  «,  is  the  same  as  in 
Italian,  e  and  o  (also  a)  occurring  both  with  the  close  and 
open  sounds.  But  a,  t,  o,  when  unaccented,  pass,  respectively, 
into  >  {the  indeterminate  vowel),  i,  and  u;  as  in  gra^a 
(gra's^),  grace ;  lunu  (lu'mi),  light,  where  the  i  is  indistinct, 
being  a  " mixed '  vowel ;  fogo  (f6gu),  fire ',  with  close 
accented  0,  A  final  vowel  is  often  dropped,  leaving  the  last 
■yllable  accented  ;  as  in  amor  (3m6T),  love,  L.  amorem. 

As  ft  full  account  of  the  pronunciation  would  extend  to 

'  I  lake  these  examples  from  ta  Brtlcle  by  M.  Gontnlvci  Viuina,  n 
UtlTC  of  Uitioa,  in  Lt  Maitrt  Fenitiqui,  Jnly,    1889;  p.    79.     The 
kOMQnl  of  the  pronuDcialiaD  in  Vicyia't  Pott.  Gnumnir.  i8jS,  ii  hopc- 
L  leuly  DDiDlelligiblc. 


^  the  reader 

.'^i*  of' Spoken 

■  '/^.fyic  TiansaclioDS, 

■ -"     j^Bcntly  arise  from 
^*«ls;  as  eu  (eu),  I; 

f'^^i^'w/'w  *^  "*"  syllable;  as 
T       ^■-P'^i*y.fi>r<^  C""").    a  fair;    L. 
,^^V '^(iirci-tu),  right,  L.  dirtelum. 


Enghshword'         ^-Vi^i^  O.   French,    and    unlike 
ongin.    I  m        ,^fef i^J^-*"-     Oi  similarly  arises  from 


<»igin. 
and  this  qt' 
seems  to 
and  Fo' 
ciatior 
Arab' 


^j^*-^V»-"»->  •"•-""O  (koiTu),  leather; 
j^  „,-**V^s  a  close  o,  and  sometimes  a  diph- 
/5-*',*^'J^^  «■  (before  /)-  and  «  followed  by  i 
U^^^^jf-  *i  '"  <■«"■«,  L.  causam  ;  doulor,  L. 
^_^  ■?*  ^riZ-name,  L.  Dun'um  (nom.  Duri'us). 
"  ^^\m.    Doubled  consonants  are  c 


si),  as  in  French ;   otherwise  c  has  the 
is  lo  be  sounded  as  s  Ittfore  a,  o,  u, 
iginally  (ch),  as  in  E. 
French;    ex.  rfifirn 


'^  f  ^jounded  double,  as  in  Italian.     The  most 
^CV'^iyjibout  the  consonantal  sounds  are  these. 

^'  !••(>»  French.    Ch 

•yi*'^  iow,  in  Lisbon,  jA, 

^  '^ell,  fron*  Low  L.  fiagrare,  put  for  I,,  fragran. 

j#'**,(n,  etymologic  ally,  to  Span.  //,  and  lo  L.  cl,fi. 

^^ ^gmr,  Sp.  Ihnuir,  L.  f/.//;i,ir^ ;  chamma,  Sp.  //.jmii. 

it"  ^'•-  (!>'>''•"',  Sp.  llorar,  \.. piorart. 

Uf^gggAf  >3  in  French,  is  pronounced  as  E.  g  in  ^ u 

^  ** *'  *""  "  ^^^^  before  c  and  /.     tf«,  is  (gw)  before 

H"J^uj  (j)  before  *  and  /.    /,  as  in  french,  is  pronounced 

*''^j(i^  all  vowels. 

Pjj^  It  is  invariably  mute.     L,  as  in  English  ;  but  Ih  ( = 
^fff  has  the   sound  of  (ly),  i.  e.  as  ///  in  Wiiiiam 
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Lh  answers  to  L.  //,  /(',  d,  li,  gl,  pi  (seo  Diez) ; 
1,  \..filium.  Final  /  is  ofien  dropped  ;  as  in  t6, 
olum ;  mu,  mule ;  diabn,  devil.  2it,  when  occurring 
between  vowels  {in  the  same  word)  is  pronounced 
;  finally,  or  before  a  consonant,  it  is  dropped,  like 
nasal  n,  but  nasalises  the  preceding  vowel ;  such  words 
assim,  ihus,  iem.  well,  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated. 
The  letter  n  is  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  m  ; 
at  the  final  «  is  never  wrillen  in  full.  Il  is  merely 
icated  by  the  mark  called  til  in  Portuguese,  and  U'lde  in 
ish,  which  is  written  over  the  preceding  vowel,  or  over 
t/ormer  vowel  of  a  diphthong.  Thin  mark  is  the  medieval 
ark  of  contraction  for  «  (or  m),  and  is  merely  a  roughly 
ritten  n  flattened  out  by  having  its  upright  strokes  made 
ry  short ;  and  it  was  customary  to  write  il  above  the  prc- 
ding  vowel.  The  Port,  custom  of  writing  it  over  ilie  former 
iwel  of  a  diphthong  is  curious,  as  it  does  not  agree  with 
C  medieval  custom.  Thus,  in  Latin  MSS.,  calea-=calena ; 
It  in  Portuguese,  nao=naon,  and  is  pronounced  (naiw),  i.  e. 
(nau)  with  a  nasal  pronunciation  ;  it  is  the  same  word  as 
e  F.  won,  L.  non.  In  Portuguese,  the  final  3o  is  extremely 
mroon,  as  it  often  answers  to  L.  -onem,  as  in  razao  (razatw), 
»3on ;  vis3o  (vizaun),  vision.  The  ///  is  also  used  for  writing 
s  in  fu ;  thus  the  pi.  of  cao,  a  dog,  is  caes;  written  at 
igth,  these  words  would  be  spelt  caon,  cams.  The  name 
the  poet  Camoms  is  written  Cafn3fs.  Nh  is  the  Port. 
Divalent  of  Span.  S,  II.  gn,  i.  e.  (ny),  or  the  sound  of  ni 
onion.  It  occurs  in  E.  ipecamanha,  which  is  pronounced 
a  way  peculiarly  our  own';  I  suppose  (ipe-kakwan'ya) 
puld  be  nearer  the  correct  sound ;  but  the  word  is  really 
azilian  (see  %  i44).    A  genuine  Port,  word  is  hanho  (ban-yu), 

I  only  know  it,  as  &  literary  word,  io  same  venex  quoted  in  the 

\mt  Ceralltt : — 

Cooghing,  in  a  ahidy  grore,  lal  my  Juliana ; 
Loz«nges  I  gave  mjr  lore,  ip-e-ca-ca-an-bii.* 
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Ital.  hagno^  Sp.  hcaio,  a  bath;  from  L.  baiffneum,  Nh<L^  n, 
nUy  nt\  ne, 

Quy  as  in  Spanish,  is  pronounced  as  k  before  e  and  i. 
Before  a  and  Oy  it  is  usually  (kw). 

Sy  like  £.  s,  is  voiceless  initially,  but  voiced,  L  e.  becomes 
(z),  between  two  vowels ;  as  in  £.  sthj  chosen.  Also,  s  has 
the  E.  sound  of  z  in  zone.  But,  in  the  prontmciation  of 
Lisbon,  the  s  and  z  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  are  peculiarly 
treated.  They  are  pronounced  as  sk  (sh)  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  or  before  a  voiceless  consonant,  and  as  (zh),  L  e.  as 
z  in  azurey  before  a  liquid  or  a  voiced  consonant.  £xx. 
mesma  (mdzh'md),  the  same ;  sonhos  (s6n*yuzh),  dreams,  the 
next  word  beginning  with  m ;  tristeza  (trisht^'zd),  sadness ; 
luz  (lu-sh),  light ;  rosas  (rb'zosh),  roses,  the  next  word  begin- 
ning with  tlie  sound  of  x,  and  note  that  the  <>  is  open ; 
vi^osas  como  honinas  (visb*z3sh  k6*mu  buni'nash),  luxuriant  as 
daisies  ;  nao  /s  tu  (naun  ^sh  tu),  it  is  not  thou. 

X  varies  ;  its  \'alues  are  (ks),  (s),  (z),  and  (sh),  according 
to  Sweet.     Kt}Tnologically,  it  is  the  Lat  x, 

%  243.  Derivation.  So  many  Port  words  in  English  are 
taken  from  foa^ign  languages,  that  little  need  be  said  of  its 
relation  to  Latin.  The  following  notes  will,  I  think,  be 
found  sufficient. 

The  Span,  forms  /<^  (uscvi  before  adjecti%"es  and  abstract 
subsiantives\  and  /./.  occurring  for  the  def.  article  (L.  illum^ 
ti/j":^.  lose  the  /.  and  apj^ar  in  Portuguese  as  Oj  a,  the 
genitive  Ixnng  J.\  */.»  (for  .//  i\  Jr  j).  This  explains  the  name 
(>-/ifA\  i.e.  *ihe  jx^n ' ;  hence  E.  /^.W  (wineV  Again,  the 
form  .:u.\^:\:'f}\  act  of  the  fliith,  is  Ponuguese :  the  Span. 
^^hr.\5k"  is  *::»:.'  *:*/}'.  In  ^7u»\\  from  L.  actum,  we  see  the 
change  from  .;.;-  ;o  .;&;- :  bu:  L. /ju'imm  became  /nix\  and 
L.  /<:/rr.':*i'5p  U\\ur.e/.";.\v.\  artincial.  or.  used  substaRti\-elT, 
Nviu^hcraft,  sorcer\  :  hence  E.  rl-.Vj^.  a  lerm  which  the 
Portuguese  lv*ok  ;o  Alrico.  The  L,  sudix  -.iJw«  in  /^rfiJimm 
Ivcamo  -iv  ^4S  abo^'c^:  so  also  -«Ym  became  -^v  in  L. 


DBRlVATIOl^. 

faeeum,  mode  wiUi  honey,  Port,  mtlafo;  hence  E.  melatsfs, 
spell  molasses. 

L.  materia.  Port,  madeira,  properly  'tnalerial,'  hence 
iber,  wood;  whence  the  island  of  Madeira  was  named; 
E.  madeira  (wine).  L.  moiutam,  a  mint,  money.  Port,  moeda, 
a  mint,  with  loss  of  rt ;  hence  moeda  d'ouro,  money  of  g 
E.  moidare.  The  shorter  lemi  moeda  answers  lo  E.  may,  in 
Shakespeare,  Hen.  V.  iv.  4.  14'.  So  also  the  L.  sufRx  -ala 
becomes  Port,  -ada,  as  in  Spanish;  it  occurs  in  marmel-ada, 
originally  a  conserve  of  quinces,  from  marmelo,  a.  quince,  L. 
wutimelum,  a  quince,  liL  honey-apple  (with  ar  for  fl.  ihc  short 
I  being  dropped);  hence  F.  marmelade,  E.  marmalade. 

The  loss  of  final  /  has  been  noted  above  (§  24a).    Similarly, 
/  is  lost  between  two  vowels,  as  in  L.  eolorem,  colour, 
;,  eor.    So  also  the  classical  L.  cotubra,  a  snake,  became 
Folk  Latin,  the  second  0  being  both  open  and  ac- 
cented.   Hence  Port,  eo'obra,  by  contraction  cobra ;  and  cobra 
4e  captllo  means '  snake  with  a  hood ' ;  sec  Notes  and  Queries, 


Ihe 
Btedial 
Bort.cc 

Prr"'-- 


Metathesis  of  r  and  /  occurs  in  Gk.  •rapo3cA7,  \..  parabola, 
parable,  speech,  Port,  palavra  (for  'fmravla) ;  this  word  also 
the  Portuguese  took  to  Africa  ;  whence  E.  palaver. 

L.  pigmen/um,  a  pigment,  also,  juice  of  plants,  gave  rise  to 
*brt,  pimtnla,  which  we  have  turned,  as  our  manner  is,  into 

L.  slagnum  gave  us  O.  F.  estang,  a  pond,  M.  E.  slank,  a 
The  Span,  fonn  is  eilangue,  but  the  Port,  dropped  the 
r,  so  that  the  form  became  lanque,  with  qu-=k.  Hence 
L  lank,  a  word  which  the  Portuguese  took  to  India,  where 
it  is  common  in  the  sense  of '  reservoir.'  See  Yule's  Glossary 
of  Indian  terms,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  word  occurs  also 

'  Schmidt  (juolet  Doucc'b  objeotion,  Ihat  llicre  vrerc  no  mstdores  in  cfae 
lime  of  Shaljespcare.  The  objection  'w,  aaoght ;  we  hnvc  oiily  to  suppose 
thkt  the  Poitugti»c  had  '  moocy '  o(  stmi  kind  at  thatilate.   Naone  can 
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in  the  Guzerdthi  lankh,  Mahraill  tdnken,  ianka ;  but  t 
every  reason  lo  believe  that,  even  if  these  be  indigenous  words,  ' 
ihe  Port,  word  was  in  use  also  at  an  early  period,  as  shown  by 
the  quotations  given  in  that  work.     The  M,  E.  slatik  occurs 
early,  and  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  A.  F.  eslang,  i 
pool,  is  also  spelt  estank  (Year-books  of  Edw.  L  i.  415, 
45")- 

Other  Latin  words  require  no  special  explanation. 

§  244.  I  now  give  a  ti^t  of  the  principal  Port,  words  ti 
English.  1  dare  say  it  might  be  considerably  increased  ll 
adding  less  common  names  of  foreign  articles.  As  in  t 
two  preceding  chapters,  I  distinguish  the  (very  few)  wori 
which  have  come  to  us  through  French  by  printing  them  | 
italics,  and  I  note  the  sources  of  words  that  are  of  non-I 

Albatross  (Port.,  from  Sp.,  from  Ar.,  from  Gk.),  a 
ananas  (Brazilian),  almyra*,  apricol  (Ar.,  from  Gk.,  from  I 
assagai  (Ar.).  auto-da-f^,  ayah. 

Banana  (Congo),  bayadere^,  betel  (Malabar),  btioar  (Pers.), 
binnacle,  bonze  (Japan,),  buffalo  (Gk.),  cash',  caste,  cobra  or 
cobra  de  capeilo,  coco  or  cocoa,  compound  (in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  sense  of '  enclosure  ')  *,  corvttte,  dodo  ",  emu  (?). 

Fetish,  firm  (in  the  phrase  '  a  mercantile  firm'),  flamingo, 
gentoo",  ipecacuanha  (Brazilian),  joss  (a  corruption  of  Port. 
Dtos,  God,  like  E.  dcute),  junk  (in  the  senses  of  '  old  rope ' 
and  'salt  junk'),  kraal  (Du..  from  Port.,  from  L.),  lingo^ 

'  Anglo-Indian  for 'a  wardrobe';  Yon. a!iHari(>,'L. armarium \ 
ambry,  aumbry. 
'  F.  bByaiiire,  Port,  balkaddra.  a  dancing-girl ;  Jroro  Low  L.  * 

'  la  the  sense  of  stnall  coin  ;  Port,  caixa  (by  conCnsion  with  a 
n  mnney-cfacEl!,  Taniil  kStu.  5bt.  katsha,  the  nanie  of  a  smitll  w 

*  The  E.  word  U  from  Malay  kampung  ^Vale) ;  bat  kamfung  ni 
from  Poit.  lamfe.  lield, 

'  Port,  doudo,  itupid  (for  'doLla ;  fttym  E.  delt';. 

'  Port,  gentig,  gentile,  heathen. 

'  Part.  lingea.  h.  lingua. 
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madeira,  mandarin  (Malay  from  Hind.,  from  Skt.),  marmalade 
(Gk.),  moidore,  molasses,  negro  *. 

Pagoda  (Skt.  ?),  palanquin  (Skt.),  palaver,  parasol^  pimento, 
port  (wine),  tank,  verandah  (J>€tter  veranda  or  varanda),*  yam  '^ 
(Benin),  zebra  (Ethiopian). 


'  Port  rather  than  Spanish  (Yule). 

^  Probably  borrowed  by  Portuguese  from  Spanish,  and  so  taken  to 
India ;  seethe  Spanish  Word-list  in  Chap.  XV;  p.  541,  n.  6. 

'  Port  inhame,  O.  Span,  flame.  It  has  long  been  thought  to  be 
African,  but  without  evidence.  However,  the  following  quotation  shows 
that  it  came  from  Benin,  on  the  Guinea  coast.  *  Their  bread  is  a  kind 
of  roots,  they  call  it  Inamia^  &c.,  in  a  Voyage  to  Benin ;  Uackluyt's 
Voyages,  ii.  a.  129  (1599). 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Greek  Element. 

§  245.  The  Greek  element  in  English  is  of  considerable 
importance,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  it  at  any  great 
length.  Greek  is  the  language  to  which  modern  English 
mainly  resorts  for  its  scientific  terms ;  but  these  terms  give 
(or  should  give)  but  little  trouble  to  the  etymologist,  owing 
to  the  very  slight  changes  which  are  made  in  coining  the 
term.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
such  words  are  often  coined  by  men  who  have  but  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  language  to  which  they  resort,  and 
that  the  resulting  forms  are  frequently  due  to  bungling  and 
blundering.  Thus  thervio-vieier  is  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  a  pure  Gk.  form  tlurmo-tnetron  and  a  French  form 
thcrmomlire^  with  an  accentuation  which  is  solely  due  to  the 
convenience  of  the  Englishmen  who  wish  to  pronounce  it ; 
and  many  other  words  have  Latin  or  French  or  English 
suffixes  which  must  much  astonish  a. Greek.  Thus  acephal- 
ous^ anonymous  have  the  suffix  -ous^  from  L.  -osum ;  the  -cy 
in  aristocracy^  democracy y  is  not  Greek,  but  a  French  travesty 
of  Greek ;  and  the  Gk.  u  (y)  is  invariably  turned  into>',  and 
pronounced  like  the  E.  /  in  bit,  or,  rarely,  Hke  the  /'  in  bite. 
The  scientific  men  wlio  constructed  thermometer  are  respon- 
sible for  the  term  barometer  \  but  the  latter  term  displays 
rather  an  ignorance  than  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The 
Greek  for  *  warm '  is  Btp\i.6i  {thermos)^  with  a  stem  thermo-y 
used  for  making  compounds;  but  if  we  were  to  conclude 
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ibis  ihat  the  stem  laro-  (in  baromeltr)  meant  '  heavy,'  as 
certainly  ouglit  to  be  able  to  do,  we  should  go  wrong ; 
for  the  Gk.  for '  heavy '  '\%  ffapCt,  with  a  stem  0apu-,  which  would 
give  barymtler,  in  accordance  with  bary-lone.  It  is  usual  lo 
explain  baronuirr  by  saying  that  it  is  derived  from  the  sb. 
Bapos,  weight,  but  I  suspect  it  was  simply  made  up,  to  pair  off 
with  thermomtler,  without  any  observation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Gk.  stem  Sapv  is  the  one  usually  employed  in  foiming  com- 
pounds. It  is  quite  common  for  tradesmen  to  coin  '  Greek  ' 
And  '  Latin '  compounds  rather  to  please  themselves  than 
with  any  regard  10  the  rules  of  composition.  I  remember 
<tiiai  itKre  used  to  be  hair-brushes  made  without  a  handle, 
he  '  sine -manubrium '  hai  r- brushes ;  where  sim  means 
without '  and  manubrium  is  '  handle,'  and  the  compound 
was  therefore  assumed  to  be  correct.  The  faa  that  sine 
governs  an  ablative  case  was  not  taken  into  account.  Then, 
•gain,  there  were  anligrdpelos  boots ;  and  it  was  at  last  dis- 
covered that  this  wondrous  word  was  compounded  of  cvri 
{anil),  against,  typdr  (hygros),  wet,  and  mjXdt  (/f/oj),  mud; 
-whence  ant-j'grd-ftlos,  a  defence  'gainst  wet  mud,'  soon 
tnmed  into  aniigriptki,  with  1  for  y,  because  '/«/<-  happens 
10  be  a  lamiliar  prefix.  Here  again,  we  have  to  suppose 
that  dm'  governs  a  nom.  case,  and  that  the  Gk.  aspirate  can 
be  suppressed  at  pleasure;  the  fact  Iwing  that  (except  in 
Ionic)  ntrt  must  be  turned  into  ApB-  whenever  u  follows  it. 
E\«n  the  turning  of  the  ij  of  inrXdc  into  ihe  E.  short  un- 
accented e  is  rather  a  strong  measure;  but  the  English 
iccent  overrides  everything,  and  shortens  the  i;  in  clemalh 
and  die  «  in  <upkiiny  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

5  246.  The  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  deriva- 
tivfjs  from  Greek  are  either  formed  for  scientific  use  or 
chiefly  used  in  literature  of  a  learned  or  classical  character. 
fenders  their  etymology  easy  and  obvious  enough  to  any 
oac  who  has  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  language, 
«nd  can,  with  some  facility,  ccmsult  a  Greek  lexicon.     Eves 
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the  'omniscient  schoolboy'  can  tell  us  the  etymologies  C 
such    wortls   as    acropolis,   anihropopfu^t,  and   bibiiomama% 
indeed,  the  longer  the  word,  [he  more  transparent  are  oft«i 
its  component  parts ;  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject.     Yet  the  very  ease  with  which  autdtV 
words  can  be  taken  lo  pieces  is  a  great  snare ;  for  the  b 
who  can  perform  the  somewhat  easy  feat  of  explaining  si 
words  as  these,  is  very  apt  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  I 
has  come  to  the  end  of  etymological  investigation,  and  b 
nothing  more  to  learn.    This  is  a  very  common  delusid 
and  even  sometimes  affects  good  classical  scholars;  forita 
constantly  the  case  that  even  Greek  words  present  considi 
able  difQcuhy,  as  soon  as  they  become  slightly  concealed  | 
a  French  dress.     I  much  doubt  if  the  etymologies  of  s 
words  as  hlamt,  ctitry,  airranls,  dropiy,/ancy,/rfm}>,  gov, 
graft,  grot,  gudgeon,   ink,   liijuoriee,  megrim,  pine, 
slandtr,  surgeon,  and  a  great  many  more  words  of  the  S 
kind  are  all  of  them  familiar  lo  the  reader  who  has  dlq 
learnt  Greek,  and  should  therefore  hold  the  key  ti 
them.     Still  more  difficult  are  some  words  that  have  \ 
disguised  by  passing  through  other  languages  ;  such  a 
(through  Italian),  marmalade  (through  Portuguese),   effitm 
(through  Turkish),  and  the  like. 

§  247.  1  think  it  may  safely  be  asserled  that  no  Ore 
word   has   reached  us    directly  except    during  the  moc 
period  and  through  the  medium  of  modern  printed  books;  * 
and  even  of  these,  the  greatest  part  has  been  amply  borrowed 
from  various   Greek    lexicons,   and   consciously  coined   or 
adapted   to  suit   the  wants  of  literary  composition  or  of 
scientific  nomenclature.     A  considerable  number  of  words 
has  come  lo  us,  at  various  dales,  through  the  medium  of 
Latin ;  and,  chiefly  during  the  Middle  English  or  the  Tudoc  _ 
English  periods,  through  both  Latin  and  French. 
case  Greek  words  have  been  reduced  to  a  Latin  spclliq 
the  chief  transliterations  being  ih  for  S,  e  for  t,  rh  for  ^ 
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f  for  V,  ph  for  <^.  ck  for  x,  p'  for  '/'i  and  A  for  the  rougli 

breathing  or  aspirate.    In  most  cases,  moreover,  the  Gk.  suf- 

I  fixes  are   much    charged    or  neglected ;    thus  the  Gk.  -nv 

P became  L.  -um   in  rmporium,  asylum,  opium;    the  Gk.  -ut 

became  L.  -us   in  chorus,  isthmus,  nauliius,  or  is  eniircly 

dropped  in  E.,  as  in  ahyis,  cmlaur.  spasm.     So  also  apsis  \x- 

Comesa/.f/;  i«mi<fTfH)i>,L.  fan/j//-«m. becomes  ronw/^r;  tvkoyhav, 

L.  tulogium,  becomes  rtilogy ;  and  so  on.     Words  thai  have 

come  through  French  can  only  be  understood  by  help  of 

the  phonetic  lavs  of  that  language ;   as  when,  for  example, 

[  Gk.  ace.  irvJiJla,  a  box.  Low  Lat.  huxida,  produces  the  O,  F, 

\^6iik,  M.  E.  boist,  with  the  Low  Lat.  dimin.  busltllum,  bus- 

ence,  througli  O.  F..  the  E.  hushel.     The  last  in- 

Btfance  may  remind  us  (hat  the  Laiin  form  is  often  a  laie  one. 

Iknd  unknown  to  the  classical  period.    After  these  preliminary 

■temarks,  it  is  ob\nous  that  we  must  consider  the  more  general 

f  lllKStion,  as  to  how,  and  at  what  times,  Greek  words  have 

[reached  us. 

§  948.  Of  ihe  few  Latin  words  of  the  First  Period  (vol.  i, 

\i  398)1  only  one  seems  10  be  borrowed  from  Greek,  viz.  ihe 

I  wrb  10  pine,  from  L.  poena,  a  very  early  loan-word,  from  Gk. 

I««in) ;   hut  amongst  [hose  of  the  Second  Period,  i.  e.  from 

Pihe  fifth  century  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  about  one  third 

ertainly  so  borrowed;  see  vol.  i,  §  401,  where  the  lisi 

I  of  them  is  duly  given.     Most  of  these  have  reference   to 

■  Rligious  matters,  and  to  such  sciences  as  Ixdany  and  medi- 

Siniilarly,  during  the  Anglo-French  period,  numerous 

mglo-Frencb  words  are  ultimately  of  Greek  origin,  as  «/■ 

se,  astronomy,  baptize,  bible,  &c. ;  and  the  same  is 

nie  of  a  considerable    number  of  Ceniral  French  words 

kewise.    Hence  Greek  shares  with  Latin,   though   to   a 

aller  extent,  the  dislinclion  of  being  a  continuous  source 

f  supply  lo  English  from  the  fifth  century  down   to   llie 

resent  day;  the  only  difference  between  one  jieriod  and 

r  being  that,  whereas  all  earlier  Greek  words  reached 

I  VOL.  n.  A  a 
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us  at  second  or  third  hand,  they  may  have  reached  us  imme- 
diately ever  since  the  revival  of  Greek  learning,  which  may  be 
dated,  for  England,  in  a.  d.  1540  (vol.  i.  p.  15). 

§  24B,  The  number  of  channels  whereby  Greek  words 
have  reached  us  is  considerable.  Such  as  were  borrowed 
by  Latin  could  obviously  reach  us  through  any  of  the  Ro- 
mance languages ;  and  such  as  were  borrowed  by  Arabic 
could  likewise  reach  us  through  Spanish,  or  even  through 
Italian  and  French.  Using  the  sjmbol  —  to  denote  '  from,' 
the  following  examples  prove  tlie  [loinl.  Alms{hoYi  L. — Gk.); 
adamant  (F.— L.— Gk.);  gro//o  (Ilal.— L.— Gk.) ;  groUaqut 
(F.— Ilal.— L.— Gk.);  f*^/^,4  (Du— Hal,— L.-Gk.) ;  <(Hhi- 
neal  (Span, — L. — Gk.);  palaver  (Port. — L. — Gk.);  marma- 
lade (¥.—VoTt.—'L.—G\i');lroubadour{f.^VTo\:~\^~Gk.); 
ptirel  (F, — G.— L. — Gk.),  Ac;  to  which  may  be  added 
examples  in  which  the  Latin  word  is  not  classical,  but  quite 
medieval.  On  the  other  hand,  through  Arabic,  we  have 
talisman  (Span. — Arab.— Gk,):  alembic  (F. — Span. — Arab, 
— Gk.);  caral  (F,— Arab. — Gk.).  And  again,  we  may  no- 
tice sanhtdrim  (Heb. — Gk.) ;  ifendii^visY. — Gk.).  I  believe 
I  was  the  first  to  make  a  systematic  list  of  the  channels 
through  which  borrowed  words  have  flowed  into  English. 
The  old  system  (as  for  instance,  in  Mahn's  Webster's  Dic^ 
tionary)  was  to  toss  down  an  unarrangcd  handful  of  related 
words,  entirely  ignoring  the  mode  of  iheir  relationship.  To 
this  slovenly  and  uohistorical  system  1  trust  that  we  may 
never  revert. 

§  2S0.  Greek  is  one  of  the  Aryan  languages,  as  explained 
in  vol.  i.  §  84.  It  is  very  largely  original,  the  number  of 
loan-words  being  few.  But  it  has,  at  various  limes,  borrowed 
words  from  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  a  few 
Other  languages.  English  examples  are:  cinnabar  (Gk. — 
Pers.);  /)9l/i■^  (L.— Gk.— Skt.) ;  ^rtw,-/ (L.— Gk,— Heb.) 
naphtha  (L.— Gk.— Arab.).  The  case  aS panther  is 
!  is  the  F.  panlhire,  from  L.  panlhrra,  from  Gk 
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Vhere  the  Greek  form  is  due  to  an  aliempt  lo  give  the  word 
a  native  appearance ;  and  a  popular  etymology  From  no*,  all, 
and  flip,  a  beast,  gave  rise  to  fables  about  its  possessing  the 
qualilies  of  many  other  animals ;  see,  e.  g.  the  Besliary  of 
Philip  de  Thaun,  1.  223,  in  Wright's  Popular  Treatises  on 
Science,  p.  82,  But  it  is  really,  as  might  be  expecled,  only 
a  Creek  adaptation  of  an  Indian  word,  and  answers  to  Ski. 
pundarfias,  which,  after  all,  may  be  not  an  Arjan  word  at 
all  See  E.  R.  Wharton's  £(yma  Gretca,  1883,  where  the 
number  of  loan-words  in  classical  Greek  is  estimated  at  641 . 
§  3B1.  The  Alphabet.    The  letters  of  the  classical  Greek 

Iphabet   arc:    a  ff  yS  ,   ir,ei^:\^lrio^p<rTvr|>x'^' 

of  which  the  letter  o  (s)  has  a  second  form  s,  which  is  only 
employed  at  the  ftnf  of  a  word.  Every  vowel  that  begins  a 
word  is  marked  either  with  the  smooth  breatlang  (as  <J)  or  the 
rough  breathing  (as  a).  The  latter  is  practically  a  35th  letter, 
vii.  an  aspirate,  written  as  A  in  transliterating  Greek  words  ;  as 
in  /irrd,  Afp/a,  seven,  whence  E.  hep/a-gon,  hept-nrchy.  More- 
over, the  symbol  p  is  written  rh,  as  in  Gk.  p*D/ia,  L.  rhfuma,  F. 
rhtume,  E.  rheum.  The  other  letters  are  usually  thus  translite- 
rated :  abgdtsithiklmnxoprstuphckpsd.  Notethat 
I  if)  and  D  ill)  are  short,  and  answer  lo  Lai.  i,  S  ;  and  that  u, 
when  not  forming  part  of  a  diphthong,  is  always  represented 
by  y  in  Latin,  and  consequently  in  all  borrowed  words  in 
English ;  but  the  a  is  wriiien  when  we  wish  to  express  the 
real  Greek  word  in  roman  type.  The  word  type  itself  is  an 
instance ;  it  is  from  the  F,  typt.  from  Lau  fypum,  accos.  of 
lyput,  from  the  Greek  tupos  (nnrot). 

Capital  letters  are  sometimes  employed,  chiefly  for  dis- 
Unguishmg  proper  names  ;  but,  for  the  present  particular 
purpose  of  explaining  English  etj-mologies,  they  are  an 
unessential  luxury.  The  capital  letters  are :  A  B  r  a  E  Z  H 
©IKAMNSonPlTY*X*a.  Tlje  names  of  the 
[iklters  are  well  kno«Ti,  and  are  slightly  changed  from  thenames 

lich  they  bore  in  tlie  Phoenician  alphabet.     The  most  note- 
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worthy  are  alpha  (a),  Uta  (d),  which  con jointlj give  the  L.  aiph»- 
bitum,  and  die  £.  alphjUi^  i.e.  AB;  delta  (d),  nsed  as  the 
name  for  the  spreading  itJand  formed  bj  alluvial  deposit  at 
tlie  mouth  of  a  great  river,  originally  applied  to  that  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Xile,  from  the  shape  of  the  capital  letter  (^); 
zila  IC),  presen'ed  in  tlie  £.  name  ud  for  (z) ;  tola  (c)  from 
Hcb.  j'od,  employed  in  the  forms  io/a  znd  Jo/  to  signify  some- 
thing ver>'  small,  from  the  smallness  of  the  Heb.  j^od;  and 
onuga  (»),  i.e.  0  ^uya,  or  '  great  0/  long  0,  the  las/  letter,  and 
so  used  in  the  sense  of  '  end.' 

§  252.  Prononci&tion.  The  usual  pronunciation  of 
Greek  is  to  pronounce  it  as  English,  which  is  certainly  wrong 
as  regards  the  vowels.  But  it  is  usual  to  pronounce  the  GL 
7  C^)  correctly,  keeping  it  always  hard ;  it  is  a  pity  the  same 
rule  is  not  usually  extended  to  Latin,  where  it  would  be 
equally  correct. 

Vowels.  The  vowels  changed  from  time  to  time,  and 
were  different  in  different  dialects.  As  the  subject  is  complex, 
and  to  some  extent  doubtful,  I  give  the  following  approximate 
scheme ;  for  a  more  exact  one,  see  Sweet's  Primer  of 
Phonetics,  p.  107.  I  may  add  that  I  attach  but  little  \'alue 
to  §§  252,  253,  and  254,  and  do  not  guarantee  their  accuracy. 

a.  If  long,  as  (aa)  in  'E.  psalm ;  if  short,  the  same  sound 
shortened.     Cf.  Lat.  dmala, 

f ;  as  E.  e  in  met,  17 ;  as  E.  ^  in  vcifiy  without  the  after- 
sound  of;*;  or  as  G.  ee  in  See. 

I.  If  long,  as  E.  /*  in  machine  \  if  short,  the  same  sound 
shortened,  as  in  ¥,fim\  or  nearly  as  E.  t  in pi/y, 

o ;  as  ¥..  0  in  noly/or,  « ;  2J&l^,o\n  no  (nou),  but  without 
the  after-sound  of  //,  or  as  G.  0  in  so, 

u ;  as  G.  //,  whether  long  or  short. 

When  Gk.  words  were  borrowed  by  Latin,  the  Gk.  u  was 
invariably  written  with  the  Gk.  symbol  y  (=Gk.  Y),  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Lat.  u^  which  kept  the  primitive 
sound.     The  symbol  y  is  still  called  y-grec  (Greek  y")  in 
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Eodern  French,  But  ihe  change  did  not  stop  here ;  for  the 
sound  of  V  again  changed  from  U  (y)  to  /  (i,  ii),  which  is  its 
value  in  modern  Greek.  Moreover,  ihe  F.  y  was  also  pro- 
nounced as  i  (i,  ii),  in  consequence  of  which  mod.  E.,  which 
turns  (ii)  into  (ai),  pronounces  hydra  as  (hai'drs),  and  treats 
shorty-  as  short  (',  as  in  system  (sis'ism).  Thus  hydra,  from 
Gk.  Moip  (hyydoor),  illustrates  all  the  changes  from  (yy)  to 
(ai)  in  ihe  order  [yy),  (ii),  (ei),  (ai) ;  where  (ei)  represents  the 
sound  of  E.  long  i  in  the  i6th  century. 

$  263.  DiphthocgB.     01.  As  ai  in  Isaiah ;  (ai). 

»«t.  Varies;  as  ee  in  G.  See  (Sweet). 
■M.  h&ormhoil;  (oi). 
av.  As  au  in  G.  haus ;  nearly  as  ou  in  E,  house ;  (au). 

«u.  As  ',  followed  by  v;  but  the  E.  Eu  in  £urope (yaunp) 
is  sufficiently  near. 

ini.  Originally,  as  o  followed  by  o;  but  in  Attic,  in  the 
fifth  century  B,  C,  it  had  already  passed  into  the  simple  i,  i.e. 
(uu),  or  as  E.  oo  in  pml  (puul) ;  and  it  is  best  to  give  it  this 
value. 

M.  As  c  followed  by  i ;  but.  if  we  put  the  accent  on  the  i, 
lite  V  becomes  w :  hence  as  (wii). 

q,  s.  If,  may  be  pronounced  as  a,  ij,  ■>  {aa,  ee,  oo),  neglecting 
the  subscril>ed  i. 

In  Latin  words  borrowed  from  Gk,,  ai  became  ae,  a, 
at  first  pronounced  (ai),  as  in  Gk.,  but  confused,  in  F.  L.,  with 
long  open  ^  (e6),  «i,  like  O,  Lat.  ei,  became  L.  i,  and  it 
passed  into  the  same  sound  in  Greek  itself  as  early  aa  the  3rd 
century  b.  c.  (Bnigmann.  §  64) ;  this  at  once  explains  the  use 
of  ei  to  represent  *  in  Gothic,  in  which  language  the  symbol  /' 
is  restricted  to  the  short  \'owel  only.  «  became  L.  oe,  <r, 
originally  with  the  same  sound  (oi),  but  confused,  in  F.  L., 
with  long  close  e  {ii).  m,  tv,  remain  as  au,  eu;  and  av  was 
written  u  simgly.  We  have  also  to  remember  thai  u  was 
written  y  (as  above), 

$  264.  CoDBonaatB.  The  follo\\ing  were  originally  pro- 
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noonccd  ai  in  English :  S  (b),  8  (d),  «  (k), »  (1),  ,1  (m),  .  (n), 
I  (s),  I  (p),  ,  (r,  (,ill,^,  »  (s.  z).  r  (1).  +  (p.).  The  „  ym 
commonly  voiceless ;  but  'was  voiced  Co  i  before  S  ft"d  ;•,  and 
in  other  cases  before  voiced  consonants,  usually  causing 
assimilation,  &c.  The  y  (g)  was  always  hard,  as  in  go,  gun. 
In  the  combinations  yy,  yn,  yx,  the  y  was  pronounced  as  ng 
ID  sir^.  In  the  middle  of  a  word  the  value  off  is  supposed  to 
have  been  (dz) ',  and  this  is  the  best  value  to  give  to  it  in  8 
positions.  Its  latest  value  was  simple  (z),  as  in  i 
Greek, 

The  letters  8,  x,  <!>,  may  be  considered  together 
original  sounds  were  like  the  Skt.  /A.  pA,  th,  \.  e,  as  /,  j 
immediately  followed  by  a  slight  escape  of  breath ;  com 
the  Irish  pronunciation  of  Tiddy  as  T(k)i:(iiiy.     The  Rota 
could  not  easily  achieve  these  sounds;  so  they  reduced  tf, )( 
simple  /,  k,  as  in  £.   Thomas,  anarchy.     The  0,  written  J 
they  either  pronounced  as  in  Greek,  or  reduced  to  simp] 
In  late  F.  'L.,ph  became_/(§  167).    For  the  modem  C 
sounds,  see  §  355. 

Besides  these,  we  have  to  consider  the  smooth  and  rong? 
breathings,  and  the  digamma.  The  rough  breathing  took 
the  place  of  y  consonant ;  cf.  Gk.  «,  who,  with  Skt.  yas 
(Brugmann,  §  129)  ;  but  it  became  like  £.  A  in  house,  and 
must  be  so  sounded.  It  also  arose,  in  some  cases,  from  an 
original  initial  a,  as  in  nmi,  cognate  with  L.  sepiim,  E.  stvtn ; 
or  even  from  an  initial  digamma  (see  §  265),  The  smooth 
breathing  may  be  neglected  in  pronunciation.  The  diganuna. 
written  f,  answers  to  E.  w,  L,  u  (consonant) ;  it  was  early 
lost,  and  passed,  initially,  into  the  rough,  or  else  into  tlie 
smooth  breathing.  Thus  Imrtpos  (E.  Hesperus)  is  allied  (0 
L.  ucsper;  whilst  (to^,  a  year,  allied  to  L.  uttus,  old,  was 
originally  firot. 

§  266.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  well  to  con- 
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k9er  ihe  pronunciaiion  of  modem  Greek ;    for  which  see 
E.  M.    Geldart's    Guidt   to   Modern    Greek,  London,  1858. 
The  pronunciation,  like  that  of  English,  has  changed  con- 
siderably. 
^L  Vowels.  The  modem  values,  in  broad  romic  symbols,  are 
^■eee:  a(a.aa);  <(&&), I. e.open  long«  ;  i.ir.v,  all  alike,  as  (ii). 
fee-    ''  in    machine ;    0,    a,  both  alike,    as   (ao),   i.  e.  oh  m 
naught. 

Diphthongs,  oi,  as  mod.  Gk.  < ;  »,  (k,  vi,  all  alike,  as  (ii), 
which  has  already  lieen  given  as  the  value  of  1,  1,  u,  so  that 
these  si.x  sounds  are  all  alike ;  ok,  as  (uu),  i.  e.  E.  00  in  pool; 
au.  as  (aav),  i.  e.  a  followed  by  E.  v,  unless  a  voiceless 
consonant  follows,  when  the  v  is  /,  and  the  sound  is  (aaf) ; 
tv,  as  (eev)  or  (ecf),  i.  e.  «  followed  by  v  01  f,  according  as  a 
voiced  or  voiceless  consonant  follows ;  iju,  as  (iiv)  or  (iif),  i,  e. 
1)  followed  by  r  or  _^  in  like  circumstances. 

Consonants,  fl ;  as  E.  »  (v).  y  ;  as  G.  ^  in  tag  (lagh) ; 
or,  Iwfore  »,  ij,  1,  qi,  «,  «.  w,  as  Y..y  in  year,  yy,  >«;  as  E. 
ngg  in  finger  (fing'gJa);  slightly  palatalised  if  (,  ij,  1,  &c. 
follow,  a ;  as  E.  voiced  Ih  in  Ihou,  i.  e.  as  (dh).  C ;  as  E.  i. 
6\  as  E. /A  in /Am ;  (th).  «;  asE.  *;  but  slightly  palatalised 
■f  •,  1),  &c,  follow,  \ :  as  E.  / ;  but  nearly  as  Span.  U  (ly),  if 
ni,  lit  follow,  fi;  as  £.  ffl.  i-;  as  E.  «;  but  as 
I.  d  (ny),  if  1, 1,  «.  &c.  follow,  f;  asE..r;  buty{(=i'£) 
t£.  r^,  IT ;  as  E.  /> :  but  as  E.  (  alter  /i.  p ;  as  r,  but 
lays  trilled,  a ;  as  E.  voiceless  j  (s) ;  but  as  z  before  m- 
^  as  E.  / ;  but  as  E.  rf  after  ■.  *;asE./.  x  :  as  G.  fA  in 
;  but  as  G.  ch  in  ii:A  before  •,  h  &c.  '(' ;  as  ^j  ;  but  as  hz 
^Ker  M-     The  rough  breathing,  though  still  written,  is  now 


It  will  thus  be  seen  thai  the  palatal  vowels  *,  1,  if,  v.  greatly 
affect  the  preceding  consonant  in  many  cases.  This  is 
doubtless  modern. 

The  change  of  Ihe  sound  ofif  to  (ii)  has  its  counterpart  in 
Jnglish  :  we  wriie  meel,  but  we  say  (miit). 
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§  266.  AooentiuitioQ.  It  is  usual,  in  pdnting  and  imting 
Greek,  to  mark  each  word  with  an  appropriate  accent.  As 
a  boy  at  school,  and  afterwards  as  a  student  ai  college,  1  had 
to  do  this,  when  writing  exercises  and  themes.  But  on  no 
occasion  was  the  slightest  hint  ever  given  me,  as  to  what  the 
accents  meant ;  and  this  want  of  instruction  was  the  more 
puzzling,  because  I  was  taught,  as  other  boys  are,  natr 
to  pay  Ihe  slighUsI  allention  lo  Ihemvihtn  reading  Greek  aloud. 
But,  I  have  since  learnt  thai  the  accents  were  intended 
to  mark  the  syllables  that  were  accented  in  pronunciation, 
and,  in  modern  Greek,  are  duly  regarded.  It  must  be  noted, 
But  that  the  modem  Greek  accent  is  one  of  sirtss,  as  in 
English,  whereas,  in  classical  Greek,  it  was  one  of  pilch,  and 
is  difficult  to  reproduce. 

§  267-  The  account  of  the  modern  Greek  accents  in 
Geldarl's  Guide  to  Modem  Greek  is  so  full  of  inslmciion  that 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  copy  it.  1  alter,  however,  his  mode  of 
giving  the  pronunciation,  by  employing  the  '  broad  romic ' 
symbols,  as  throughout  the  present  volume. 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  following  words ; — 6,  ^,  ol,  ni 
(ao,  ii,  ii,  h),  the' ;  n,  (ii),  if;  it  (aos),  as;  oi,  otn,  <Ax  (uu, 
uuk,  uukb),  not ;  ik,  <£  (ek,  ex),  out  of,  all  words  in  Greek 
are  accented. 

'  The  accents  are  three  in  kind  :- 

'  (a)  The  acute,  oJim  (aoksii-a),  which  indicates  that  ti 
syllable  so  marked  has  the  principal  stress — a  stress  whJch-^M 
given  much  as  in  English,  but  usually  with  a  more  disl 
elevation  in  tone  '.      [Ex.  i^aoi  (phii-laos),  dear.] 

'iP)  The  grave,  ffaptla  (varii'a),  which  indicates  that  the 
syllable  has  a  more  decided  stress  than  any  unaccented 


'  Remember  ctml  Ihe  rough  breathing  u  loit  10  the  tnodcm  pro 


■  I  believe  this  elevolion  of  tcme  was  very  marked  in 
in  whicli  the  aneni  wan  rather  one  of  pitch  than  oitXns 
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Ifllabte,  jti  less  than  one  which   has  the  acuie  accent'. 

[Ex.  x°P°f  {khaorao's),  a  dance.] 

(c)  The  circumflex,  ntpumonirti  (paerii5paonie"nii),  in  prac- 
tice no  longer  distinguishable  from  the  acute,  thou^ih  in  theory 
and  origin  it  is  composed  of  the  acute  and  the  grave.  It  was 
held  by  the  ancient  Greek  grammarians  that  every  unaccented 
syllable  had  in  reality  the  grave  accent ;  consequendy  a  word 
like  ayaitau  {aghapaa"ii),  iu  loves,  might  be  regarded  as  if 
written  ayiroti,  When  oymrd*'.  was  contracted  to  ayan^,  the 
accents  ' '  were  supposed  to  coalesce,  and  form  a  kind  of 
musical  wave  or  transition  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  key. 
Hence  arose  the  circumflex,  first  written  *,  and  afterwards  in 
cursive  manuscript  rounded  into".  It  may  be  assumed  that  so 
long  as  the  t  subscriphim  was  heard  in  arpaih,  so  long  would 
the  grave  accent  be  heard :  and  then,  when  this  was  no  longer 
audible,  only  the  acute  would  be  so". 

§268,  'The  acute  accent  may  stand  over  either  of  the 
two  last  syllables  but  one  in  a  word,  or  on  the  last  syllable 
when  it  comes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  clause ;  or  over 
a  monosyllable  inlcrrogalive,  as  tit,  tI. 

'  The  grave  accent  can  only  stand  over  the  last  syllable  of 
a  word,  or  over  monosyllables,  as  ri  nutp6r  imjuAf  fiii,  the 
little  bird  sings.    At  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence  the  grave 

becomes   acute,    as  5*"  '^   {Wpi-  imjud',  or  ^Sii  ri  wnprir  rn 

writing,  the  acuie  is  frequently  used  in  place  of 
grave. 

The  circumflex  accent,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot 
id  further  back  than  the  last  syllable  but  one ;  ■  ■ .  such 
a  form  as  ^iu6a  would  presuppose  ttntOa,  which  is  impossible. 
Id  the  case  of  an  accented  diphthong,  the  accent  like  the 
breathing  goes  with  the  last  [i.  e.  latter]  vowel,  and  in  case  of 


MAci 


Compare  Ihc  sccnnttary  accent  ia  £ngli;h  in  sncb  ■  word  is 

J  (hows  ihe  piimary,  nnd  ^  Ihc  scconiliiiy  accent. 
Ai  a  circainflci  miiiks  a  conttaction,  (he  vowel-tauiid  over  whi 
U  ■Iwiys  long,  nni]  freijueDlly  dipblboiigal. 
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an  initial  diphthong  is  written,  if  a  grave  or  acute,  1 
a  circumflex,  avtr  the  breathing ;  as  avrij,  aljia,  ol,  ^lot,  iroC, 
)ra(,  auTai,  The  relative  position  of  the  accent  and  breathing 
is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  simple  vowel,  as  hir,  (k.  V.  ■!«■ 
In  the  case  of  initial  capita!  vowels,  the  accent  and  the  breath- 
ing are  written  before  the  vowel,  as  'Afl^wu,  '^!ii«,  'o ;  but 
when  a  whole  word  or  sentence  is  printed  [in  capita!  letters], 
both  accents  and  breathings  are  usually  omitted,' 

\  2E9.  It  may  easily  be  guessed  that  Mr.  Geldart  urges,  in 
his  Preface,  that,  in  reading  Greek,  the  accents  should  be 
fully  regarded.  As  he  well  observes,  '  let  a  man  be  ac- 
customed from  the  first  never  to  pronounce  a  single  Greek 
word  without  its  apj)ropriate  accent,  and  he  will  never  be  in 
doubt  how  to  write  it,  or  "  hardly  ever " ;  the  cases  where  he 
might  hesitate  between  a  circumflex  and  an  acute  being  very 
soon  mastered  when  not  only  the  ear,  but  the  eye  and  ear 
together  are  exercised  by  writing  and  reading  aloud  with  due 
regard  to  the  accent '. 

I  will  just  observe,  further,  that  accent  has  nothing  to  do 
with  vowel-length.  Indeed,  we  do  not  greatly  regard  the 
vowel-length  ourselves  when  we  wrongly  accent  such  a  word 
as  rriii',  '  of  years,'  on  the  former  syllable.  Yet  I  suspect  it 
is  partly  on  account  of  the  a  that  we  wrongly  accent  asBjiimot 
on  the  long  second  syllable  in  our  pronunciation,  though  we 
really  take  care  to  write  it  Mptairat.  Let  the  reader  pronounce 
this  word  as  wrilltn,  i.  e.  as  (aan'lhroopos),  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, and  he  will,  for  once,  be  somewhere  near  the  truth,  and 
a  modern  Greek,  who  says  (aanthraopaos)  might  make  shift 
to  understand  him.  And,  by  the  time  that  he  has  tried  this 
experiment  once  or  twice,  he  will  have  had  his  attention  called 
to  the  accent  in  so  striking  a  manner,  that  he  will  remember 
how  to  accent  this  word  in  writing  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and 
it  is  universally  admitted,  that  to  wrilt  the  accent  correctly  is 
meritorious. 

5  260.  Tranfllit«ration.    Gk.  c  =  L.  ^.    It  has  been  e 
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fjlluncd,  in  §  951,  that  the  Gk.  u  was  writtt;n^  in  Latin.  Exam- 
ples of  £.  y  from  Gk.  v  are  consequently  numerous;  I  may 
instance  these:  amelhysl,  anonymous,  asphyxia,  asymptoU. 
barytone,  Caryatidts,  caladysm,  chrysalis,  coloiynlh,  colykdun, 
tryfttogamia,  cysl,  &c.,  all  formed  from  the  Greek  directly. 
Others  were  borrowed  from  the  Latin  less  directly,  as:  aiyst, 
asylum,  bryony,  chalybtatt,  ckrysoliU.  chyme,  crypl,  cynic,  cyno- 
sure,  &c. ;  and  others,  still  less  directly,  through  the  French, 
as:  crystal,  cycle,  cylinder,  cymbal,  cypress,  Src.  As  such 
words  are  numerous,  these  examples  may  suffice. 

In  the  case  of  Hgurc,  L.  ligurius,  Gk.  \iy!ipu>v,  the  name  of 

a  precious  stone,  the  Gk,  v  remains.     But  the  word  is  only 

known  from  the  Septuas'"'  version  of  the  Bible ;  and  other 

^Rpellings,   as  Xiyymiptov,    occur.      So    also    cube,    L.   tubus, 

^B  Gk.  <u  =  Lat.  at,  F.  t.  Examples  occur  in  ailhetic,  apha- 
^^k/jT,  arehaology,  padobaptisl,  paletography,  &c.  And,  not 
^^■icommonly,  the  te  becomes  /;  as  in  dimon,  ether,  hematite. 
^Kktadrr,  phenomenon;  anapesl  as  well  as  anapust,  peony  as 
well  as  pieony,  &c.  In  heresy,  heretic,  the  K.  accent  has 
shortened  the  i. 

Gk.  ((  =  L.  I ;  rarely  /.     Exx.  thirograpky,  tmpiric,  irony, 
piratt.  Siren  (not  Syren).     But  e  \a  panacea. 

Gk.  iH=L.  ff",  F.  e;  E.  cc,  t.  Exx.  canobite  {cenobite), 
dsarrhtra,  homaopalhy,  onomatopeeia.  But  e  is  commoner, 
I  in  ctmelery,  economy,  epicene,  isophagus,  phrnix,  soltcism. 
tt  appears  as  0  in  diocese. 

\  Gk.  ou=L,  h;  the  E.  u  is  sometimes  short.     Exx.  butler, 

ttolie,  eolure,  ecumenical,  enthusiasm,  epicure,  eunuch,  liturgy, 

'^"'SJ'i    muse,    museum,   theurgy,    Utopian.      So    also    in 

vrgeon,    surgeon.     But    0    occurs   for   u   in   mosaic,   ¥. 

alqut. 

I  Gk.  i=L. «;  but  the  E.  e  is  often  short.     Exx.  catalepsy, 

fatirophe,   catechise,   category,    comet,    epidemic,    panegyric, 

^aileJ,  etc.     Spelt   ee   in   spleen.     It    has    become    ea    in 


;  hence 
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treatU,  zeal;  and  the  sound  is  shortened  in  seahus, 
treasure,  ail  of  these  came  to  us  through  French. 

Gk.  «=L,  0;  but  the  E.  0  is  usually  short.     Exjt. 
carotid,  chromatic,  euphony.,  theorem,  theory. 

Gk.  oi=L,  0.     ^.  ode,  epode, palinode;  but  changed 
comedy,  tragedy;   O.  F.  cotiudie,  tragedie.     The  E.  oa  ii 
answers  to  Gk.  uo;  and  the  00  in  zoology  to  Gk. 
the  00  is  here  0-0,  not  as  00  ia  poo/. 

Gk,  o  {unaccentcd)=L,  «.  It  has  been  already  explained 
that  Gk.  o  (unaccented)  became  L.  6,  especially  in  suffixes ; 
as  in  exodus,  emporium.  This  explains  tlie  change  from  0  to 
»  in  numismatic;  for  though  the  Gk.  accent  was  on  the  o  in 
p6iuaiia,  it  was  on  the  ■*  in  the  Latin  adaptation  of  it ;  hence 
nUmfsma. 

ConBonoDtB.  Gk.  ic=  L.  c.  Exx.  ca/echisc,  decagoti,  etc 
Also,  with  c=(a);  as  in  centre,  citron. 

Gk.  p  (initial)=L.  rh.  Exx.  rhapsody,  rhetoric,  rheum, 
rhinoceros,  rhododendron,  rhombus,  rhubarb,  rhythm.  Bat 
rhumb  is  also  rumb. 

Gk.  @=  L.  Ih,  I;  O.F.  /.  Exx.  theorem,  thesis,  etc. ;  anathema, 
bathos,  etc.  But  as  /  in  lansy,  trcack,  treasure,  tunny;  and 
pronounced  as  /  in  thyme,  The  th  has  been  restored  in 
mod.  E,  theatre,  themt,  throne;  the  M.  E.  forms  are  Icaire, 
kme,  tronc. 

Gk.  'J>=L.  ph;  O.F.  /  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
phantasy,  phrenology ;  on  the  o^\eT,/angf,/ran(ic,/ren^y. 

Gk.  X— ^--  ^^'1  pronounced  as  (k),  even  before  e  and] 
Exx.  bronchial,  chaos,  chemist,  technical,  oligarch. 

Numerous  other  changes  occur,  such  as  the  change  of  « 
eh  in  chair,  of  S  to  p  in  canvas,  etc. ;  the  loss  of  6  in  chair, 
of  initial  v  in  dropsy,  etc. ;  but  these  belong  to  ilie  history  of 
the  phonetics  of  Anglo-French,  French,  and  Middle-English, 
and  have  been  already  touched  upon. 

§  261.  The  E.  words  of  Greek  origin  are  nearly  all  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives,  the  exceptions  being  very  few. 


i 
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course  many  of  llicsc,  as  anchor,  pirate,  etc.  can  be  used  as 
verbs,  in  our  English  fashion  ;  but  the  true  verbs  are  rare. 
We  should  further  set  aside  such  verbs  as^/oa^.from  'iA.Y..glose. 
prophesy,  hom  prophecy ,  sb. ;  and  a  few  more.  Olhers, 
ip,  to  undermine,  tcari/y,  siraiiglr,  are  really  founded  upon 
Gk.  substantives ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  hybrid  words 
cenlrivi,  nirievi,  inlaxUalt.  I  can  hardly  call  to  mind  any  true 
verbs  except  baptizi,  ^rlCtiv;  and  govtrn,  gubtrnart,  from 
nfitp*9r  -  both  of  which  are  but  secondary  formations  from 
more  primitive  forms.  Hence  there  is  no  necessity,  as  in 
ibe  case  of  Latin,  to  consider  here  the  principal  parts  of 
verbal  conjugation.  Nevertlieless,  the  principles  of  vowel- 
gradation,  as  explained  in  brief  in  §  197,  and  illustrated  in 
i  ig8,  are  of  great  importance,  especially  in  ascertaining 
primitive  forms.  But  1  refer  tlie  reader  to  what  is  there 
Btid,  and  to  tlic  books  that  treat  specially  of  the  subject. 

§  963.  Combination  of  canBonants.  The  general 
values  of  the  consonants,  in  rebiion  to  other  languages,  are 
given  in  the  Table  in  vol.  i.  §  107,  p.  125  ;  with  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  following  sections. 

As  in  the  case  of  Latin  {§  199),  the  mode  in  which  Greek 
consonants  are  affected  when  used  in  combination  requires 
careful  attention.  I  refer  the  reader  to  Brugmann's  Gram- 
matik,  Iwan  Mailer's  Hamilmth  der  klassischen  Allerlums- 
Wissmscha/f,  n.(Ntirdlingen,  1885),  the  translation  of  Curiius" 
Gretk  Elymology  by  Wilkins  and  England,  King  and  Cook- 
son's  Sounds  and  Inflexions.  &c. 

I  shall  here  throw  together  a  few  useful  notes ;  cf.  King 
and  Cookson,  p.  192. 

As  in  all  other  languages,  diflicult  combinations  pass  into 
ceaier  ones. 

The  following  seem  to  have  been  graphic  changes  only, 
not  affeaing  the  pronunciation  :  «fl>xfl;  nSxtS. 

The  following  are  useful  formulae. 

yr,  )p>KT.         ^T  >  ITT.        8t,    ft-,    TT  >  ITT. 


[Our.  XTtT. 


As  in  oiher  kngiiages.  voiceless  letters  become  voiced 
before  a  voiced  letter,  and  convereelj',  which  at  once  explains 
the  changes  denoted  by  rf>y9,  wi>ff6,  yr>ia;  and  the 
like. 

Exjt.  >iy-nf,  to  spcak  :  whence  E.  Jia-lcc-l,  ee-Ue-tie.  E. 
ttaiag-mile,  allied  to  slalae-lile.  <x-«r,  to  hold;  whence  E. 
htc-lic,  Nec-lor.  ^a^ti,  a  dipping,  ^tar-rta,  I  dip ;  E.  baptiu. 
yXi^-B,  I  carve ;  E.  glyp-fic.  Ui-tir,  to  see.  r>r-r«)p,  knowing, 
a  witness  ;  E.  history.  futS-tuii-,  to  be  moist,  iiaa-rit,  breast ; 
E.  maslo-dm.  rtiS-u,  3  perf.  pass,  tri-nfia-nu;  var-iaum,  3 
perf.  pass.  ■■'-irao-Toi.  ^fUhojiiu,  •-i^twr-Aii' ;  it<i'#-»,  ('-irti'*- 
Ajii.  jrXiJC-4>,  irXfy-Siji'.  Kpim-Tv,  ip^-Siv ;  yp6(ft-a/,  rniypaB' 
dijv.      rpiff-ai,  tpift-tia,       Sijm/uu  ^  oir-trnpii.  1  shall  see  ;   wbetlCC 

o/i-fio  {for  h-fia),  the  eye.  ypaip-a,  I  write ;  ypd(i-/io,  a  letter; 
cf.  Y..  graph-ic  •m'ih  gram-mar .  ana-gram^  Jia-gram,  epi-gram, 
etc.  toK-ia,  I  am  of  opinion  ;  hoy-iia,  an  opinion,  dogma.  A-, 
in,  becomes  •>■  in  em-piric,  em-porium,  em-pyreau ;  also  in  tm- 
phatU,  tm-phasis. 

Even  a  comlnnation  of  two  voiceless  consonants  may 
become  voiced  ;  thus  from  <irni,  seven,  we  have  •^bofii$ 
(stem  i&ioiu^),  a  week ;  E.  kebdomaJal.  From  oin-A,  eight. 
we  have  Syioot,  eighth. 

(,  T.  tr  become  x,  6,  0,  when  an  aspirate  follows;  en. 
vni.  under,  in,  one,  E.  hyphen ;  ait-6,  off,  appears  in  E. 
apharesh,  aphelion^  aphorism ;  epvir-T<u'  (base  tpvii),  to  hide, 
gives  E,  apO'crypha ;  tax-a,  down,  according  to,  appears  in 
catk-fdral,  calh-olic ;  ori.  for,  appears  in  E,  tph-emeral ;  t 
compare  the  m-  in  oplia  with  \\\e  phlh  in  vphthalmia. 

§  363.  CombinatioiiB    with    y.      The    traces 
existence    in    Greek    of    the   sound  of    a    consonant^ 
which  I  shall  here  denote  by  the  E.  symbol  y,  are  deal 
marked,    and  many    changes   in  the    forms  of  words  K 
be   thus   explained.     I   shall   only  give    here    i 
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amples  of  the  commoner  formulEc,  which  may  be  thus 
eipressed. 

(u)  -ky>^.     ry.  6y,  ny,  ;y'>(ro-(TT).     y-.  iy>C 

[i)  Also:  y>i».     pj'>ip. 

I  shall  give  examples  of  (n)  and  (i)  separately. 

§  264.  (a)  Gk.  •  JX-jc  (  =  Lat,  i7/-/ttj)  >  JAXm  ;  hence  E, 
aliopalhy,  paralUI.    In  the  same  way  ;8ciAXo>  stands  for  orig. 

^oX^u,  so  that  the  true  stem  contains  but  one  X  ;  cf-  0iK-ot, 
.«  dart,  ^nX-i,  a  ihrow,  E.  parabola,  hyprrbvla,  btlrmnilc,  balus- 
trade. The  suffix  -ya,  for  verbs,  is  common  in  all  the  Aiyan 
languages  ;  cf.  Lat.  sal-io,  cup-io,  A.  S.  infin.  Juf-ian^  hal-ian, 
and  all  the  verbs  of  the  4th  conjugation  in  Ski.,  which  form 
the  base  by  affixing  ya  to  the  root.  So  also  we  have  Gk. 
mX'XB,  I  dry,  for  'au^ya ;  whence  E.  skil-eton.  Gk. 
vnX-Xai,  I  place,  for  'irriXyu,  with  base  <7t*X-,  middle  grade 
iFToX-  ;  whence  E.  dia-ilol-e,  sy-slol-e,  also  apuslie,  epiatU.  Gk. 
^|raX-X<g,  1  play  the  harji,  for  •^aX^ai ;  hence  E.  fsal-m,  psal- 
tery. ry>aa\  /*<>■,  stem  ^'XtT-,  honey;  'fii^nya,  ftiXurire, 
honey-maker,  bee.  $y>aa;  *  ^fl-yot  (Ski.  miii/Ayj),  middle, 
JSohc  iiiaeot,  weakened  in  Attic  Gk.  to  j«<ror ;  whence 
^  ,  mes-m/ery.  ty^ira;  'npojt-yio,  upaaoia,  1  do;  V-.  prac- 
Hk,  prae-/iral ;  the  it  becomes  y  (regularly)  before  fi ;  hence 
E,  prog-malic.  'toKyu,  -ratraai,  I  set  in  order ;  hence  E. 
lof-tus,  archiltcl,  taxidermy  (from  Tofii^ric-crt).  '  irX^«. 
ym,  n-XTvo-Ai,  I  Strike  ;  hence  E.  apo-pltxy,  apo-pUc-tic.  'crd*- 
yvt  irarTw,  1  fasten  on  a  burden  ;  whence  * aaK-iia> aay-jia,  3 
pack-saddle  (stem  iroy^un--),  whence  Low  Lai.  'sagmal-arius, 
0,  F.  tommelier,  a  pack-horse  driver,  E.  sumptir,  the  same,  as 
used  in  K.  Lear,  ii.  4.  319.  xv^^"-  C^'  yXaHT-o-o,  tongue, 
vhence  E.  gloss,  gloze,  stands  for  yX«j(^a,  being  allied  lo 
]lu>X'^i  Ihc  end  of  a  strap,  the  point  of  an  arrow  ;  cf.  our 
phrase  '  the  tongue  of  a  strap.'  "^'=%  \  ptT"*",  a  djed  rug  ; 
.bom  pii*='  piyyi,  I  dye.  iy=C;  <(i(«f",  I  speak,  is  for 
'^ptiym,  the  stem  ippaS-  appearing  in  ini-<^pa!t-i)».  jrf-^jwa-«, 
tod  in  ^poS-?,  understanding ;  cf.  £.  phrase.     So  too  «i 
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I  sit,  for  ra-joMiu ;  cr.  tl-oi,  a  seat ;  E.  cathtdral^  polyhtd 
.piCa,  a  root,  for  'Fpi&-ja.  allied  to  E,  war/.     trxi{<t,   I   cleave,"" 
for  'axitt-ya,  perhaps  allied  to  L.  tci{n)do ;  hence  oxi'ir-^, 
for   'axi^f",  a  rent,  E.  schism  ;   irxiir-rns,  for  '{rxii-rot,  easily 
cleft,  E.  strAis/ ;   iT*A-Xn,  for  '(rutS-Xn,  a  *?«('//,  from  its  easilf  w 
splitting  into  scales, 

§266.  {i}  sfXp.  Gk.  *  i/iaw^ai,  I  appear,  became  ^ 
the  fact  that  ipar-  is  the  true  base  is  proved  by  other  parts  of 
the  verb,  as  fut.  <f>tir-oviiat,  <pair-TjiToiuu,  i  aor.  pass.  t'-it>tir-6rpi, 
3  perf.  sing.  ire-^ar-TOi,  &c.  and  by  derivatives  ;  cf.  E.  pftan- 
/asm,  phan-lom,  dia-phan-ous,  epi-phan-y  ;  /an-cy,  fan-Zasy, 
fan-/as/ic  ;  the  m  {>/)  is  preserved  in  phinomcnon.  Gk. 
/uu^i'a,  £.  mania,  is  allied  to  fuu'i~Dpu^*futi~^afuii,  I  am  mad ; 
cf.  fiai'-TiT,  a  seer,  G\i.Ttiv-a^*nv^a,  I  stretch  ;  the  middle 
grade  of  rf»-  is  tob-,  whence  E.  /on-ic,  /one,  dia-/onic ;  the 
same  root  appears  in  Lat.  /en-ert,  to  hold ;  cf.  E.  ten-aeiom, 
/en-emen/.  Cf.  fuXuimi  for  *iu\av-ya,  fern,  of  fo^ai  (base 
/aXai^),  black ;  E.  melan-choly. 

py>tp.  aytipei,  I  assemble,  for  'a-yip-ya ;  allied  to  i-^p-A, 
a  market,  a-yvp-is,  an  assembly,  trai^^-y«p-if,  a  full  assembly ; 
whence  E.  pan-e-gyr-ic.  ttlpu,  1  shear,  for  'xipyvt,  has 
lost  an  initial  <r;  originally  *aiiip'y»i,  cognate  with  A.S. 
scer-an,  to  shear,  x"^.  ^  rejoice,  for  *x^PV^  '■  '''^  '^C 
base  appears  in  E.  eu-char-is/ ;  from  the  same  verb  we  have 

ntp-dv,  I  pass  through,  allied  to  *vip-yay  i.  e.  vtpa,  an 
attempt,  trial,  ex-per-icnce  (from  Lat.  experiri,  lo  try) ;  cf. 
L.  ptr-iculum,  E.  per-il;  from  the  Gk.  n»ipor^c,  one  who 
attempts  or  attacks  ships,  we  have  £.  pir-att.  tnipA,  a  ropi 
string,  for  *atp-ya  -  allied  to  L,  srr-ies. 

The  treatment  of  the  consonantal  v,  which  I  shall  1 
denote  by  tv,  is  similar  to  this.    Thus  Lat  ner-uui  {= 
iiiis\  whence  E.  mrvf.  is  precisely  Gk.  '*ip-w 
a  nerve;    whence  E.  neuralgia,  an  affection  of  the  k 
Gk.  Taiipos,  a  bull,  answers  to  an  older  form  T^>-HMf^  I 
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precise  equivalent  of  O.  Irish  Urb,  a  bull;  the  L.  laurus  is 
'merely  borrowed  from  Greek. 

§  266.  Many  other  peculiarities  of  Greek  might  be  noticed, 
but  I  only  give  such  notes  as  are  most  oftt-n  required,  and  I 
desire  rather  to  stimulate  the  reader  than  to  satisfy  him.  Of 
course  the  language,  like  all  olhers,  refjuires  a  special  and 
exhaustive  treatment.  1  add  a  few  more  obser\aiions,  by 
way  of  conclusion. 

I.  Greek  is  fond  of  vowel -en  dings,  and  allows  of  no 
iGnal  consonants  except  v,  p,  t,  f,  wiih  a  few  rare  exceptions, 
^Sucb  as  it.  The  f  is  really  included  in  the  mention  of  a,  as 
fit  is  a  compound  letter,  for  yc,  *t,  or  x'^  There  are  several 
^examples  of  it  even  in  English  words  borrowed  from  Greek, 
anlhrax,  a  carbuncle,  Gk.  Sv0pa(,  a  burning  coal ;  cairx. 
(max.  Mix,  larynx,  lynx,  onyx,  phalanx,  pkaranx,  phlox, 
phanix,  sardonyx,  uphinx,  storax,  slyx,  thorax.  Hence  final 
consonants  are  oflen  lost,  as  in  'lifkn-,  honey,  nom.  jiAi ; 
yvMii,  for  'yvvau,  vocative  of  yvHi«-,  stem  of  yutli,  woman; 
ffpayfio,  deed,  for  *irj>ay^ar,  gen.  Trpayfinrot.  The  stem  of  a 
sb.  is  to  be  got  from  its  genitive  case  rather  than  from  the 
nominative. 

a.  Initial  s  is  regularly  represented  merely  by  the  rough 

breathing,  though   it   is  retained  in   Latin;    as  in   *f,   L. 

ttx ',  iwrd,  I.,  itplcnt ;   ft,  L.  sus ;  r\^i',  L.  semi- ;  ({ap»,  I- 

ttdto.    Hence  E.  has  both  forms;  cf  Acxagon,  sexagenarian; 

heplart hy, Septimus ;  hyena,  saw  {from  A.  S.sugu);  hemistich. 

stmi-quavfr ;    paly-heJron,    sedentary.      Traces  of  a  similar 

change  occur  in  Persian,  which  has  ha/i  for  '  seven " ;  and  in 

Welsh,  which  has  hen  for  '  old  '  (cf.  L.  senex).  halen,  '  salt.* 

The  w  (f),  lost   in   Gk.,   is  reUined  in  Lalin.     Cf. 

t,  gannent,  L.  uestis ;  so  that  c'(r-ft)t  stands  for  ftaSn!- 

also  fivrnpot,  L.  uesper  (E.  Hesperus,  vesper);  fiopi spring. 

;  foiJtot,  L.  Ulcus  (cf.  E.  di-octsf,  di-aeious,  vicinity); 

ftUtnrv,  allied  to  L.  uobio  (cf.  E.  htUx,  vohitt,  volume) ;  fi'iror, 

lied  to  L.  uox  (cf.  E.  epic,  voice);  fitt'w,  whence  fiarmfi, 
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furropia,  allied  to  L.  uidere,  A.  S.  wilan  (cf.  E.  history ^  vision^ 
wii)]  foipos,  L.  uinum;  fop-d»,  L.  uer-eor,  allied  to  A.  S.  zwrr, 
wary  (cf.  E.  dt-or-ama,  war-y) ;  fio-v^  L.  i/iWa  (cf.  E.  to-dim, 
vio'lei).  Thus  f  is  mostly  represented  by  the  smooth  breath- 
ing, but  sometimes  by  the  rough.  This  loss  of  w  in  Greek 
much  obscures  the  relationship  of  words;  it  is  not  obvious 
that  diocese  is  from  the  same  root  as  viciniiy^  or  that  helix  is 
co-radicate  with  volume.  It  is  striking  to  find  that  the  missing 
w  of  Gk.  wipy-ov  is  still  preserved  in  E.  work^  G.  Werk.  Cf. 
Homer,  II.  ii.  338 : — 

4.  Sw  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  appears  as  h  only. 
Thus  E.  sweelf  L.  suauis  (for  *suad-uis\  is  cognate  with 
Gk.  *o'f lyd-uff,  which  became  fi^vt ;  E.  sweal,  A.  S.  swdt  (for 
*swaii)y  L.  sUdor  (for  *5Wtd'0r\  is  cognate  with  ^afi^-pm, 
i.  e.  i5pa>9. 

5.  Frothesis.  Greek  sometimes  prefixes  an  unoriginal 
vowel  to  a  word,  chiefly  before  X,  p,  f*,  or  a  combination  of 
consonants.  Exx.  E.  redy  L.  rub-er^  cognate  with  Gk. 
€'pv6p6s ',  E.  lighl,  L.  /«//>,  cognate  with  Gk.  e-Xa^vr ;  E. 
mil  Ay  v.,  L.  mulcere,  cognate  with  Gk.  d-ficXyo);  E.  ^r<7zt/, 
cognate  with  Gk.  6'(f}pvs.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  also  prefixed  to  some  words  that  began  with  F 
{w)j  as  *&-f€B'\oVy  the  prize  of  a  contest,  cognate  with  E. 
wed\  usual  form  afffkov, 

6.  Of  the  instances  of  vowel-gradation,  that  of  the  inter- 
change of  c  and  o  is  the  most  marked ;  and,  as  there  are 
some  curious  results  from  it  in  English,  I  make  a  note  of 
them. 

/3cX-off — )3oX-7 ;  bel-emniley  para-hol-a. 
yiv'Oi — yov-i) ;   Gen-esis,  cosmo-gony, 
tpy-ov — Spyavov;  en-erg-y,  org-an, 
?X-« — «rH)x-4;  heC'lic,  ep-och, 
Xcywa>_X<fy-off  ;  ec-kc-lic^  log-ic,  bio^hg-y. 
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i4ic-fiv — vofir6s,  96fA'Os  ;  nem-estSf  noni'^ut,  eco-nom-y, 

cKffir-ro/im — vKtm-^ ;  scep-ticy  iile^scopt, 

(nrc/po)  =  *<nrfp^«» — <nr6p-os ;  sper-m,  spore,  spor-adic, 

<rrfX-Xa> — otoX-^  ;  stole,  dia-stol-e,  sy^stol-e,  epi-siol-ary,  apo- 
stol'tc, 

trrp€ff>-ia — orpo^-^ ;  Streph-^n,  stropk-e. 

T€/i-iw— T0fi-(5£ ;  tome,  a-iom,  ana-tom-yy  epi-tom-e,  en-tom- 
ology, 

Tpiw'ti — Tp6wot ;  /rope,  irop-ic, 

if^p^ — <l>6p-ot ;  Christo-pher,  dia-pkor^etic,  phos-phor-us, 

^cyy-o/uu— ^^oyy-<$r ;  di-phihong. 

^ry-t»— <^(${ ;  phleg-matic,  phlox. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 
Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

§  267.  The  chief  Prefixes  of  English  origin  are  given  in 
vol.  i.  ch.  xii.  pp.  213-8.  A  full  list  of  all  the  prefixes  used 
in  English  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Etym.  Diet  in 
both  editions ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  make  a  note  here  of 
the  chief  prefixes  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  and  of  the  forms 
which  ihey  assume  in  English. 

Note  that  the  numerous  variations  in  the  form  of  a  prefix 
are  commonly  due  to  the  letter  which  succeeds  it. 
A-,  from  various  sources  (besides  those  of  E.  origin). 
L.  ab-^  F.  a- ;  as  in  a-chieve  \  see  Ad-. 
L.  a- ;  as  in  a-vert ;  see  Ab-. 
L.  ^-,  F.  a-'y  as  in  a-mend\  see  Ex-  (i). 
L.  ah,  interj.,  O.  F.  a ;  as  in  a-las  I 
Gk.  a-;  as  in  a-byss;  see  An-  (2). 

» 

Arab,  a/,  a-;  as  in  a-pri'coi;  see  Al-  (3). 
^  The  word  a-vasi  seems  to  be  a  worn  down  form  of  Du. 
houvast  (for  houd  vasi\  i.  e.  *  hold  fast.' 

Ab-  (i),  A-,  Adv-,  Av-,  V-.  L.  ab,  off,  from ;  as  in  a^ 
die  ate,  ab-undance,  the  latter  being  French.  Lengthened  to 
abs-  in  abs-cond )  with  which  cf.  Gk.  ^^,  away,  back.  Cog- 
nate with  E.  0/,  Gk.  oTrd,  Skt.  apa,  away  from;  see  Apo-. 
This  prefix  also  appears  as  a-,  adv-  (for  av-),  av-,  v- ;  exx. 
a-veri,  adv-ance,  av-aunt,  v-anguard, 

Ab-  (2).     Put  for  L.  ad'\  in  ab-breviaie  \  see  Ad-. 

Abs-;  see  Ab-  (i).     Ao-;  see  Ad-. 
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Ad-,  A-,  Ab-  (2).  Ac-,  AS-.  Ag-,  Al-  (i),  Aji-  (i),  At-. 
Aa-,  At-.  L,  ad,  10,  for  ;  as  in  ad-api,  ad-iirtss,  ihe  latter  being 
French.  Cognate  with  £.  al.  It  appears  as  a-,  at-,  ac-,  ad-, 
af;  ag-,  a/-,  an-,  ap-,  ar-.  as-,  at- ;  exx.  a-ehieve,  ab-brevtatt, 
tic-ttde,  ad-mire,  af-jix,  ag-grtsi,  ai-lude,  an-nex,  ap-pin4.  ar- 
rogate, assign,  at-tracl. 

Adv- :  see  Ab-  ( t ).     Ac-,  Af-,  Ag-.  Al-  ( i ) ;  see  Ad-. 

Al-  (2).  Span,  tl,  the;  from  L.  itU,  he,  that.  Onij'  in 
al-ligalor,  for  Span,  el-lagarto,  the  lizard.     See  L-  (a). 

Al-  (3),  A',  Ar-,  As-,  E1-,  I1-.  Arab,  al,  the  der.  art. ;  as 
in  alt  oho},  al-kali,  &c.  Also  found  as  a-,  ar-,  as-,  el-,  I- ;  as 
in  a-pricol,  ar-tichokc,  as-sagai,  el-ixir,  l-ulc. 

Am-  (i);  in  am-bush.  For  F.  em-,  from  L.  /«-.  for  in; 
see  In-  (1), 

Am-  (1) ;  in  am-brotia.     Gk.  ofi-,  for  it- ;  see  An-  (1). 

Ambl-.  Amb- ;  &3  in  ambi-dexirous,  avib-ition.  L,  ambi-, 
amf%oa  both  sides,  around  (also  used  in  French.)  Cognate 
with  Gk.  dfii^i;  see  below. 

Ampbi-;  as  in  antphi-lhealre.  Gk,  &^^\,  on  both  sides. 
arounT;  cognate  with  L.  ambi-  {above). 

An-(i);  see  Ad-.     An- {3) ;  see  Ana-. 

An-  (a),  A-,  Am-,  negative  prefix,  Gk.  iv-,  d-,  negative 
prefix;  also  ay,- ;  as  in  an-aslhelic,  a-lgiss,  am-brosial.  Cog- 
nate with  L.  in-,  E.  un- ;  see  In-  (3). 

An-  (4) ;  as  in  an-oinl.     For  F.  en-,  L.  in  ;  sec  In-  (a). 
"Ttr.  (6) ;  as  in  an-ceslor.     F.  an-,  for  L.  anie  ;  see  Ante-. 

Xna-,  An-  (3);  as  in  ana-gram,  an-eurism.  Gk.  ifa,  ay. 
upon,  on,  up.     Cognate  with  £.  t 

Ante-,  Anti-,  Anoi-,  An- ;  a 
anci-rnl,  an-ceslor.     L.  ante,  before ; 

Anti-,  Ant-,  Anth- ;  as  in  anIi-doU,  aHl-agnnisl,  anth-em. 
Gk.  (Wi,  against,  opposite  to ;  cognate  with  A.  S.  and-  in 
and-iwerian,  E.  an-  in  an-iwtr.  (Anthem  is  a  late  fonn  for 
M.  E.  ant-em). 

Ap-,  Ar-(i),  Aa-(t),  At-; 


1  ante-cedent,  anti-cipalt. 
:  L.  anti- ;  F.  and-,  an-. 
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Apo-,  Aph- ;  as  in  apo-cope,  aph-tBrem.  Gk.  aird,  a^,  off, 
from.     (Cognate  with  L.  ab. 

At-  (2),  As-  (2);  as  in  ar-iichoke^  assagai]  see  Al-  (3). 

Archi-,  Arche-,  Arch- ;  as  in  archi-tect,  arche-iype,  arch- 
angel, Gk.  dpx*-»  apx*'>  *VX">  chief;  cf.  fyx^"^i  ^o  be  first. 
(The  arch-  in  arch-bishops  is  A.  S.  arce-^  from  L.  archi-y  from 
the  same). 

Auto-,  Auth-,  self;  as  in  auto-maton^  atUh-mtic.  Gk. 
avr^ffself;  w6-  (before  a  rough  breathing).  Hence  eff-  in 
eff-endi. 

Av-;  as  in  av-aunL    F.  ^zt'-,  from  L.  ab\  see  Ab-  (i). 

Bi-,  double  (whence  Ba-  in  ba-lance).  L.  3/-,  double,  from 
an  earlier  form  dui-,  related  to  duo,  two.  Cognate  with  Gk. 
di-;  see  Di-  (i). 

Bin-;  as  in  bin-ocular,  L.  bin-i^  a  distributive  form  allied 
lo  bi-,  double  (above). 

Bis- ;  as  in  bis-cuit,  F.  bis,  from  L.  3iir,  twice ;  allied  to 
bi-^  double  (above) ;  see  also  Dis-. 

CatSr,  Cat-,  Cath-;  as  in  cata-ract,  cat-echism^  caih-olic. 
GlcTicaTa,  down,  downwards. 

Ciroum-,  Circu-,  round.  L.  circum,  around;  prep. 
Hence  circu-  in  circu-it. 

Com-,  Co-,  C0I-,  Con-,  Cor-,  Conn-,  Cu-,  Cur- ;  as  in 
com-muie,  co-agulate,  col-leci,  con-nect,  cor-rect,  coun-dl]  and 
as  CO-  in  co-uch,  co-st;  as  cu-  in  custom  ;  and  as  cur-  in  cur-ry 
(to  dress  leather).  L.  com-,  together,  used  in  composition 
for  cum,  together.     Allied  to  Gk.  <n/v,  together ;  see  Syn-. 

In  the  word  com-bustion,  the  derivation  is  from  a  form 
*burere,  rather  than  urere. 

Contra-,  Contro-,  Contr-,  Counter-,  as  in  contra-diet, 
contro-versy,  contr-alto,  L.  contra,  against ;  whence  F.  conire, 
Ital.  contra,  F.  contr e  appears  in  contr-ol)  but  is  usually  coun- 
ter-, as  in  counter-act, 

De-  (i),  Di-  (3);  as  in  descend^  de-bate,  the  latter  being 
French ;  and  in  distil,    L.  de,  down,  downward ;  used  with 
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an  oppositive  force  in  dc-f'Tm.  and  with  an  iniensive  force  in 
dt-clart,  &c. 

Do-  (j) ;  as  in  dfftal.  O.  F.  dc-  (F.  <//-),  for  O.  F.  da-  \ 
see  DiB-. 

De-,  Sea-  ;  as  in  de-vii,  dta-con ;  see  Dia-. 

Demi-,  half.  F.  dtmf,  half;  from  L.  ace  dimidium,  half. 
From  L.  di-t  for  dis,  apart ;  &nd  mtdiui,  middle. 

Des-,  Di  -(a) ;  as  in  des-cnnt,  di-verge  \  sec  DiB-. 

Pi-  (f),  double;  as  in  di-lmma.  Gk.  &-,  double,  allied  to 
Ms,  twice,  and  8uo,  (wo ;  see  Bi-. 

Di-  (3) ;  aa  in  distil.     For  de- ;  sec  De-  (i), 

Dia-,  Di-  (4),  De-,  Dea-  ;  as  in  dia-bolic,  di-artsis.  de-vit. 
dta-con.    Gk.  Bid,  ihrouyh,  between,  apart.     Allied  to  Di-  (t ). 

Dia-,  Des-,  De-  (a),  Di-  (a),  Dif-,  8-.  L,  dis-,  apart,  in 
two,  "aiiolher  form  of  bis.  double  ;  dis-  and  bis  are  from  O.  L. 
dsiis,  double,  in  two,  apart;  cognate  with  Gk.  ii't;  see  Bia- 
and  Di-.  Hence  L,  di-,  di/- ;  O.  F.  des-,  dr- ;  M.  E.  dis-,  for 
O.  F.  dts-.  Exx.  dis-fitl,  des-eani,  de-fiat,  di-verge,  di/-/mt, 
s-pend,  i-port  (for  dis-f-cnd,  dis-porf). 

Duo-,  Du-,  Dou-;  as  in  duo-deeime,  du-al,  dou-ilt.  L. 
duo,  two ;  cognate  with  E.  two ;  whence  O.  F.  do-,  dou-,  £. 
Am-  ia  dou-ble,  dou-bt. 

badly,  with  difficulty;  as  in  dys- 


Dys-,  badly. 

Gk.  £> 

■.s,  badly. 

eMtry.  dys-p^psy. 

E-(,).Ef-,Ee 

I- ;  see 

Ex- (I). 

E-U);  as  in, 

'.■squire 

.     This  e 

a  F.  addition,  of  purely 
phonetic  value,  due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  pro- 
nouncing initial  se.  sq,  si,  sp.     So  also  in  e-sculchem,  estate. 


t-spaial;  I 


i-  ('),  ! 


-  (a) ;  as  in  te-hgue.  el-Upse,  ex-odus.    Gk. 


•K,  i^,  out,  out  of.     Cognate  with  L.  ex  ;  sec  I 
xir.     Arab,  el,  for  al,  def.  a 


-(■)• 


Sm-  (1),  Ec-  (i) ;  as  in  em-&raee,  en-dote ;  see  In- (2). 


■{')■■ 


■n-piri 


•  (')■ 
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En-  (2)  ;  as  in  en-ergy,  Gk.  cV,  iii-,  in  ;  cognate  with  L. 
and  E.  in ;  see  In-  (2).     And  see  above. 

Bn-  (3) ;  as  in  en-emy ;  neg.  prefix ;  see  In-  (2). 

£ndo- ;  as  in  mdo-gen,  Gk.  tvbw^  tv^,  within ;  extended 
from  eV,  in ;  see  En-  (2).     And  see  Ind-. 

Enter- ;  as  in  enter-tain,    F.  entre ;  see  Inter-. 

Epi-,  Ep-,  Eph-,  as  in  epi-gram^  ep-och,  eph-emeral,  Gk. 
€nT^n-y  €<^,  upon,  on.  Cognate  with  Skt.  api;  allied  to  L. 
ob.     See  Ob-. 

Es- ;  as  in  es-cape;  see  Ex-  (i). 

EiBo-,  within;  as  in  eso-teric,  Gk.  «r«,  within ;  from  cV,  cir,  into. 

Eu-,  Ev-,  as  in  eu-logy,  ev-angelist.  GL  c2,  well ;  neut. 
of  evf,  good,  orig.  *  real ' ;  for  *  c<rwf,  from  -v^es,  to  be. 

Ex-Ji),  A-,  E-,  Ef-,  Es-,  Ifls-,  S- ;  as  in  ex-tmd,  a-mmd, 
e-narmous,  ef-fecty  es-cape^  iss-ue^  s-ample,  L.  ex^  e,  out  of; 
also  used  intensively ;  whence  L.  ^ ;  F.  a-,  «-,  iss- ;  E.  j- 
for  es-.    Cognate  with  Gk.  i^ ;  see  Eo-. 

Ex-  (2) ;  as  in  ex-odus,     Gk.  ^f ,  out  of ;  see  Ec-. 

Exo-;  as  in  exo-gen,  Gk.  cfw,  outside,  without;  adv. 
from  €*{  (above). 

Extra-,  Stra-;  as  in  extra-vagant,  stra-nge,  L.  extra, 
without,  a  comparative  abl.  form,  from  L.  ex,  out ;  see  Ex- 
(i).     Compare  exter-  in  exter-ior,  exter-nai. 

For-  ;  as  m  for-feit,  for-close  (sometimes  spelt  y^r^-fto^). 
Y,for- ;  from  L.  foris^  outside,  out,  lit.  out  of  doors;  cf.  L. 
fores^  pi.  doors. 

Hemi-,  Me-  ;  as  in  hemisphere^  me-grim,  Gk.  ^/u-,  half; 
cognate  with  L.  semi-.     See  Semi-. 

Hetero-,  other ;  Gk.  mpo-s,  other. 

H0I0-,  entire ;  Gk.  oXo-r,  entire. 

Homo-,  same ;  HomoDO-,  like ;  Gk.  6iJi6-s,  same,  cognate 
with  E.  same.     Hence  ofwio-y,  like. 

Hyper-,  above,  beyond.     Gk.  wep,  above. 

H^ypo-,  Hyph-,  Hyj)- ;  in  hypo-crite,  hyph-en,  hyp-allage- 
GkTTJ^cJ,  under.    Cognate  with  L.  sub  \  see  Sub-. 
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In-  (j),  Am-,  An-,  Em-.  En-,  I1-,  Im-,  Ir- ;  as  in  in-cludt, 
ambush,  an-oini,  em-brace,  en-close,  il-lude,  im-mure,  ir-rilaU. 
L.  in,  in  ;  cognate  with  Gk.  <V,  E.  in.  See  En-  (a).  Hence, 
L.  //-,  in-,  ir- ;  F.  em-  (E.  am-\  F.  en-  (E.  en-,  an-). 

In-  (3),  En-,  I-,  II-.  Im-,  Ir-;  as  in  in-firm,  en-cmj/, 
i-gnobU,  it-legal,  im-morlal,  ir-regular.  L,  i»-,  i-,  il-,  im-,  ir-, 
negative  prefix,  cognate  with  Gk.  lit-,  E.  on- ;  see  An-  (a). 
Hence  F.  en-,  as  in  O.  F.  en-emi,  enemy. 

Ind- ;  as  in  ind-igetit.    O.  Lai.  end-n,  witliin ;  cognate 

witlTGV.  trior. 

Inter-,  Enter-,  Entp-,  Intel- ;  as  in  inkr-vene,  enter-lain, 
ffHr^its,  inlet-kct.  L.  inter,  among,  between ;  allied  to  inter- 
ior, inler-nus.     Hence  L.  intet-,  F.  entre-  (E.  enter-). 

Intra-,  Intro-,  wiihin.  L.  t'n/riT,  mfro-,  within;  allied  to 
»'(»iSr^  above). 

Ir-  (I);  sec  In-  {2).  Ir-  (2) ;  see  In-  (3).  Ins-;  sec 
Sx-  (I). 

Joxto.  near.     L.  iuxta,  near. 

Cfas  in  l-ouver.    F.  /",  for  U.  the ;   L.  ille.  he,  that. 

I1-,  as  in  lute.     For  Arab,  et,  def. an.,  the.     See  Al-  (3). 

Halev  Mali-,  Mai-.  Man-,  badly;  as  in  maU-/aclor. 
mali-gn,  mal-lreat,  matt-gre.     L.  male,  badly,  ill ;  O.  F.  mat. 

Me- ;  as  in  me-grtm.     For  kcmi-grim  ;  sec  Hemi-. 

Meta-,  Uetb-,  Met-,  among,  with,  aCier ;  also  used  to 
dwiote  change ;  as  in  meta-mor phase,  meth-od,  mel-eor.  Gk. 
furo,  among,  with,  aiier  ;  cognate  with  A.  S.  mid,  with,  as  in 
mid-wi/e. 

Hin- ;  as  in  minster  ;  see  Mono-. 

His-,  badly,  ill.  O.  F.  mes-,  from  L.  minus,  less ;  used  in 
a  depredatory  sense.  It  occurs  in  mis-adventure,  mis-allianee, 
mis-ehanre,  mis-chit/;  and  is  quite  distinct  from  iheE,  prefix 
mil-  in  miideed. 

Mono-,  Mon-,  Uio-,  as  in  mono-eherd,  mon-arch,  min-ster. 
GETfuJwr,  single,  sole,  alone. 
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Multi-,  Mult-,  many ;  as  in  mulii-ply,  muH-angular.  L. 
multi'^  for  multO",  stem  of  multuSy  much,  many. 

Ne-,  N-,  Neg-  ;  as  in  ne-farious^  ne-uter^  n-ull^  neg-aiton^ 
neglect  neg-otiate.  L.  ne^  not ;  whence  n-uilus^  for  ne  uUus ; 
also  necj  not,  becoming  neg-^  and  short  for  ne-que  and  not. 

Non-,  Um-,  not ;  as  in  non-age,  L.  non,  not ;  short  for 
ne  unufttj  not  one.     Hence  um-  in  um-pire^  put  for  num-pire. 

Ob-,  0-,  Oc-  Of-,  Op- ;  as  in  ob-long^  o-mit^  oc-cur^  of-fer^ 
op-press,  L.  oh^  near;  allied  to  Gk.  eV/,  on,  near,  Skt  a^i', 
moreover ;  see  Epi-.  The  force  of  oh-  is  variable.  There  is 
also  a  form  os-^  probably  for  ohs- ;  which  occurs  in  os^ 
iensihle, 

Ob-  ;  as  in  os^tensihle ;  see  above. 

Outr- ;  as  in  outr-age,  F.  outre^  beyond,  from  L.  ultra ; 
see  Ultra. 

Pa-;  2l'&  in  pa-lsy)  short  for /ara- ;  see  Para-. 

Palin-,  Palim- ;  as  in  palin-ode^  palim-psesL  Gk.  waXir, 
again. 

Pan-,  Panto-,  all.  Gk.  »rav,  neut  of  Tray,  all ;  Travro-,  crude 
form  of  the  same,  as  in  panto-mime, 

V^x- (i)\  2JS>\xi  par-son.     For  per-;   see  Per-. 

Para-,  Par-  (2),  Pa-;  as  in  para-hola^  par-ody,  pa-lsy, 
Gk.  7ra/)d,  beside.  Allied  to  'E./ory  Lat.  per ;  and  also  to  Gk. 
TTf/)*.  (Distinct  hoiapara-  in  para-chute^  para-pet,  para-sol^ 
from  F.  parer.) 

Para-  (2) ;  in  para-dise,  Zend  /flzW,  cognate  with  Gk. 
7rc/)t ;  see  Peri-. 

Pen- ;  in  pen-insula,     L.  paen-e,  almost. 

Per-,  Par-,  Pel-,  Pil- ;  as  in  per^fect,  par-son,  par-^on, 
pellucid,  pil'grim,  L.  per,  through ;  whence  L.  pel-,  F.  per-^ 
par-,  Ital.  and  ^\,Y..  pel-,  Y.,pil-, 

Peri-,  around,  round.  Gk.  ttc/)*,  around ;  cf,  Skt.  pari^ 
Zend  pairi,  round  about.     See  Para-  (2). 

Poly-,  many,  L.  poly-,  for  Gk,  ?roXv-,  crude  form  of  iraXw, 
much. 
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Por-  (i).  Po-,  Pol-,  Poa-;  as  in  por-lend,  pt>^ilH'n,po!-luh. 
pot-stii.  L.  por-,  of  doubtful  origin ;  some  connect  il  with 
O.  L.  porl,  prep,  forth,  towards,  cognate  with  Gk.  wp<ir,  to- 
wardB,  Skt.  prali,  towards,  and  ^.  forth. 

For-  (a);  as  iapor-traii;  see  Pro-  (i). 

Foat-,  after,  L.^j/.afler.  HenceF.>«M,appearingas;»«- 

Pre-,  Pmb-,  Pr- (i),  Pro-  (3);  as  in  pre-fix,  pra-lor, 
pr-ison,  prfl-vnsl.  L.  pr<e,  pre-,  before;  put  for  'prai,  an 
old  locative  case,  allied  to  Pro-  (i). 

Pretar-,  beyond.  1^. prater,  beyond;  compar.  bota pra, 
before. 

Pri-,  as  in  pri-or,  pri-me,  pri-vatt.  Lat,  prX-,  pri-,  before. 
alGe3"lo  Pro-,  Pre-. 
_Pro-(i).  Pot-  (2),  Pcrar-,  Pr-  {2),  Prof-,  Pur-;  as  in 
pro-found,  par-trait,  pour-tray,  pr-udeni,  proffer,  pur-vcy. 
L.  pr6,  before,  in  front ;  also  pro,  pot  for  prod,  abt.  case  used 
as  a  preposiuon,  which  occurs  in  prod-igal.  Allied  to  Gk. 
irpo-,  before,  Skt.  pra,  before,  away,  and  Y..for ;  see  Pro-  (i). 
Mence  F.  por-,  pour-,  E.  pur-,  and  prof-  (for  /rn-)  in 
proffer. 

Pro-  (2),  before.    Gk.  wpA,  before;  cognate  with  Pro-(i). 

Prod",  Prof- ;  as  in  prod-igal,  proffer ;  see  Pro-  (1 ). 

Pros-,  in  addition  to,  towards.     Gk.  vpis,  towards. 

Proto-,  Prot-,  first ;  as  in  prolo-type,  prot-oxide.  Gk. 
tipSrSr,  first ;  supcrt.  form  of  Fro-  (s). 

Pn- ;  as  in  pii-iiy  :  set  Post-.    Par- ;  see  Pro-  (i). 

Be-,  Bed-,  B-,  Ba-,  Ren-,  again.  L.  rtd-,  re-,  again : 
wEence  F.  re-,  r-,  ra-,  ret-.  Red-  occurs  in  red-eem,  red- 
otmd,  red-undattt,  red-dilion ;  and  is  changed  to  ren-  in  ren-der, 
ren-l.  Re-  can  be  prefixed  to  E.  and  Scand.  words,  as  in  re- 
nfW,  re-eall.     It  appears  as  r-  in  r-aliy,  and  as  ra-  in  ra-gout. 

Re-  can  be  prefixed  to  other  prefixes,  which  sometimes 
coalesce  with  it ;  cf.  ra-bbtl  =  rt-abui ;  ram-part  =  re-em-par/. 
Also  in  read-apt,  re-col-lecl,  rt-contik,  re-sur-rtctiou,  &c 
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Betro-,  Bere-,  Bear-,  backwards,  behind.  L.  reiro-^ 
backwards,  back  again ;  a  compar.  form  iiom  re-^  back ;  see 
Be-.  Hence  O.  F.  a-rere  (L.  ad'retro\  whence  E.  rear-guard^ 
rere-ward, 

S-  (i) ;  as  in  s-ure]  see  Se-. 

S-  (2) ;  as  in  s-pend,  for  dts-pend]  see  Dis-. 

S-  (3) ;  as  in  s-ampie ;   F.  j-,  for  h.  ex;  see  Ex-  (i). 

S-  (4) ;  as  in  s-ombre ;  from  L.  sub ;  see  Sub-. 

Sans-,   without.     F.  sans ;   from  L.  stnty  without ;    see 

Se->  Sed-,  S-  (i),  apart.  L.  se-^  apart ;  O.  L  sed,  apart,  as 
in  sed'ition ;  lit.  *  by  oneself.'     Hence  s-  in  s-ober^  s-ure. 

Seini-.  half.  L.  semi-^  half;  cognate  with  Gk.  4m*;  see 
Hemi-. 

Sine-,  without.  L.  sitUy  without.  Hence  F.  sans, 
without. 

So-  (i),  as  in  sa-journ  ;  see  Sub-. 

So-  (2),  as  in  sa-ber.  L.  so-,  by-form  of  j^-,  apart;  L.  so- 
briusy  free  from  drunkenness ;  cf.  e-brius^  very  drunk. 

Sopr-,  Sover- ;  see  Super. 

Stra- ;  as  in  stra-nge ;  see  Extra. 

Sub-,  S-  (4),  So-,  Su-,  Sue-,  Suf-,  Sug-,  Sum-,  Sup-, 
Sur-  (i) ;  as  in  sub-mit,  s-ombre^  so-journ^  su-specl^  suc-ceed, 
su/-fuse,  sug-ges/j  sum-mon,  sup-press,  sur-rogaU,  L.  suh, 
under,  beneath ;  (also)  up ;  appearing  as  sup-  in  L.  sup-tnus, 
whence  E.  sup-tne.  Allied  to  Hypo-,  and  to  E.  up.  Hence 
L.  su-y  sue-,  suf',  sug-,  sum-,  sup-,  sur-  ;  F.  s-,  so-.    See  Sus-. 

Subter-,  beneath.  L.  sub/er,  beneath;  compar.  form 
from  sub,  under  ;  see  Sub-. 

Super-,  above ;  Supra-,  beyond ;  Sover-,  Sopr-,  Sur- (3). 
L.  super,  above  ;  compar.  of  sub,  under,  up.  Hence  supra, 
above,  orig.  abl.  feminine.  Also  found  as  sover-  in  sover- 
etgn,  from  the  French ;  and  as  scpr-  in  sopr-ano,  from  the 
Italian.  Also  as  F.  sur-  (=L.  super);  thus  sur-face  is  a 
doublet  of  super-fides. 
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BMX-(i),\amr-regaie-,  see  Sab-.    Siir- (a)  ;  sec  Super-. 

Sas-,  as  in  sus-fimd.  L.  sus,  up ;  perhaps  for  'suds, 
cilended  form  of  sui,  under  ;  see  Sub-. 

Syn-,  Sy-.  Syl-.  8ym- ;  as  in  syn-anym,  sy-sltm.  syl- 
logism, sym-mtlry.  Gk.  avr,  with ;  also  found  as  av-,  <rvX-, 
mi^:     Allied  to  L.  cum  \  see  Com-. 

T-.  In  t-awdry,  put  for  Sain-/  Avjiiry.  In  l-auio-logy,  I- 
represents  Gk.  rrf,  neut.  of  the  def.  article, 

Trana-,  Tra-,  Tran-.  Trea-,  Tre- (1),  beyond;  as  in 
Iram-UiU,  tra-duce,  Ira-verse,  Iran-scend,  Irrs-pass,  /re-ason. 
L.  /raw,  tra-,  Iran-,  beyond ;  whence  F.  tres-  Ira-  (E.  trt-). 

Tri-  (i),  Tre-  (i),  thrice;  as  in  Iri-ph,  Ire-hU.  L.  tri- 
(l'  /rt-) ;  allied  lo  /rci,  three. 

Tri-  (i).  thrice.  Gk.  rpi-,  thrice;  allied  to  rpl-a,  neut.  of 
Tfitt,  three.     Hence  tn'-gonomelry.  Sec. 

Ultra-,  Outr-,  beyond.  L.  ul/ra.  beyond  ;  whence  F. 
ci<i57;~beyond,  E.  ou/r-  in  outr-age.  It  is  corrupied  to  ut/er- 
in  the  phrase  '  10  the  ul/erance,'  from  F.  h  fou/raiKe. 

Um- ;  as  in  um-pire ;  see  ITon-. 

Uni-,  Un- ;  as  in  um-vocal.  un-anmous ;  L.  un-us  (stem 
un6->uni-).  one.     Cognate  with  E.  one. 

Utter-,  as  in  u/ltr-ance  ;  see  Ultra. 

V- ;  as  in  v-an.    For  F.  {a)v-.  from  L.  ai;  see  Ab-  (i). 

Ve-.  apart  from.  L.  ue-,  apart  from ;  only  in  ve-slibule,  and 
(probably)  in  ve-slige. 

Vioe-,  Via-,  in  place  of.  L.  uici,  in  place  of ;  whence  A.  F. 
vit-,  as  In  vis-count. 

Latin  and  Greek  Svyyixss. 

§  268.  Suffixes.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  here  a  complete 
list  of  suffixes  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  on  account  of  the 
great  variety  of  their  forms,  especially  in  words  derived  from 
Latin  through  the  French.  The  reader  may  consult  the 
account  of  ihem  in  Morris's  Historical  Oudincs  of  English 
Accidence ;  and  in  Koch's  Hisiorische  Grammatik,  vol.  i 
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pt.  I,  pp.  39-76.  A  general  account  of  the  Aryan  Suffixes 
is  given  in  Schleicher's  Compendium^  &c.,  pp.  365-477 ;  but 
the  forms  there  given  require  certain  alterations,  and 
Schleicher's  work  is  practically  superseded  by  the  later  and 
more  minute  account  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Brug- 
mann's  Grundriss  der  Vergleichmden  Grammatik  der  tndoger- 
manischen  Sprachen,  which  I  now  take  as  my  guide.  I  have 
already  enumerated  several  of  the  Aryan  sufi&xes  in  vol.  i. 
p.  225,  on  account  of  their  frequent  occurrence  in  Teutonic 
languages. 

As  the  Latin  suffixes  are  far  more  important  than  the 
Greek,  for  the  special  purposes  of  English  etymology,  I 
shall  first  give  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  of  these; 
adding  some  account  of  the  corresponding  Greek  suffixes  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

We  constantly  find  two  or  three  suffixes  used  in  combina- 
tion; and,  in  addition  to  the  suffixes  in  which  the  consonantal 
element  is  fairly  well  marked,  we  frequently  find  vowels, 
especially  long  vowels,  introduced  in  connection  with  them, 
the  presence  of  which  cannot  always  be  easily  accounted  for. 
For  example,  between  the  root  ax,  to  breathe,  and  the 
suffix  -MO,  we  find  are  inserted  c  in  Greek,  and  fin  Latin,  as 
in  QK-f-fiof,  L.  an^i-mus.  In  this  case,  the  introduction  of  a 
short  vowel  assists  the  pronunciation.  Again,  between  the 
base  ac'i'  (composed  of  the  root  ag,  to  drive,  and  the 
suffix  -io)  and  the  suffix  -wo,  we  find  L.  1,  as  in  aci-i-uus, 
active ;  what,  in  this  case,  is  the  precise  reason  for  the  occur- 
rence of  long  -/-,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  And  I  have  equal 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  occurrence  of  other  vowels,  such 
as  -J-,  -e-,  &c.,  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Not  unfrequendy,  it  is  clear  that  a  sufl5x  is  added,  not  to 
the  mere  base  ^  of  a  substantive  exclusive  of  its  distinguishing 

^  In  the  Gk.  sb.  Bv-fi-o^,  I  here  define  $v/a-  as  the  dose,  and  Bv/io-  as 
the  sUm.  Moreover,  9u-  is  the  mwly  -fuh  is  the  sujix,  and  -s  is  the 
cau  ending. 
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finni  voivel,  but  to  the  stem  or  crude  form  of  ihe  subsiantivi' 
as  occurring  in  actual  declensitm,  or  to  a  modificaiion  of  it. 
That  is  to  say,  L,  ciuicus  is  obtained  by  adding  -eus  (re- 
presenting the  suffix  -Ko)  to  the  crude  fonn  ciui-  of  eiui-s, 
not  to  tlie  mere  base  an-,  in  which  the  final  'i  is  not  con- 
sidered. So  also  L.  bfllirus  has  taken  the  place  of  'bello-cm 
(as  if  from  hello-,  crude  form  of  ic/Zum),  either  because  it 
seemed  to  be  more  convenient,  or  because  it  was  formed  by 
analogy  with  such  words  as  ciukus.  It  is  frequently  diffi- 
cult to  divide  words  rightly,  and  I  do  not  know  thai  I  have 
always  done  so. 

\  260.  It  is  necessary  to  know  precisely  what  is  meant  by 
a  given  suffix,  such  as  the  Aryan  -uo.  Of  course,  derived 
words  were  at  first  due  to  mere  composition,  i.  e.  to  combin- 
ation of  words  already  existing ;  but,  at  a  later  time,  new 
compounds  were  oflen  formed  on  the  analogy  of  compounds 
already  in  use.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  that 
we,  convenliutially,  suppmse  a  suffix  to  be  added  10  a  root,  or 
to  a  crude  fonn,  already  containing  a  suffix,  so  as  to  produce 
a  new  crude  form  to  which  ibe  various  case-endings  are  to  be 
appendecL  In  masculine  sbs.,  the  usual  nom.  suffix  is  -s,  and 
the  crude  form  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  nominative  with 
other  cases.  Thus,  by  adding  -bo  to  the  root  dhu,  we  obtain 
Gk.  dv-iii-t,  L.yii-mu-i.  In  this  case  the  L./umus  stands  for 
an  earlier  form  '/umos,  as  we  know  from  the  fact  that  exam- 
ples of  similar  early  Latin  forms  actually  occur ;  such  as  tfuet, 
a  horse,  morluos,  dead,  donotn,  a  gift,  co/omrui,  a  column,  ftc. ; 
see  Roby,  Lai.  Gr.  i.  63.  But  the  substitution  of  u  for  o  in 
classical  Latin  is  so  universal,  that  the  fact  must  be  conlinually 
borne  in  mind.  The  suffix  -ao  is  used  also  (or  neuter  sbs., 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  nom.  case-ending  is  changed 
from  -J  to  -m ;  as  in  L.  po-mu-m,  for  'po-mo-m,  an  apple. 
Corresponding  to  this  masc.  and  neut.  suffix  in  -ho,  there  is 
a  fern,  suffix  in  -ma,  with  long  J,  as  in  Gk.  <^7-/"f,  Doric  0d- 
;u,  'L.fj-ma-  (as  in  gen.  ^\./amarum) ;  but  il  is  characteristic 
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of  Latin  that  the  final  -a  is  always  shortened  to  -a  in  the  nom. 
singular,  though  it  was  originally  long.    It  must,  then,  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  employment  of  the  Aryan 
suffix  -MO  (fem.  -ma)  necessarily  relates  to  Latin  masculines 
in    'tnus    {=*'m(hs)f    neuters    in    -mum   (=*-«<?-«)    and 
feminines  in  -md  (shortened  from  -md).    The  same  is  true 
of  ail  Aryan  suffixes  ending  in  -o,  such  as  -wo,  -ro,  -lo, 
-KO,   etc.,  including  even  the  simple  -o  itself.     The   Gk. 
nom.  case-endings  corresponding  to  Aryan. -mo  are,  in  like 
manner,  -/ior  for  the  masculine  gender,  -ftov  for  the  neuter, 
and  -/ii7  for  the  feminitive ;  and  so  in  other  cases.     I  shall 
assume  that  this  is  now  understood,  as  it  will  save  a  great  deal 
of  needless  detail  in  dealing  with  this  rather  complex  subject 
§  270.  The  above  remarks  apply  to  Latin  sbs.  of  the 
second  and  first  declensions.     The  fifth  declension,  in  -e-s, 
much  resembles  the  first,  with  -/  or  -/if  in  place  of  -J.    In  the 
second  declension  we  also  find  stems  in  -ro,  as  in  ace.  ag- 
runiy  for  *ag'ro-m,  a  field,  with  a  nom.  in  -^r,  as  ag-er; 
and  stems  in  -^-ro,  as  in  ace.  pu-eru-m,  for  ^pu-erchm^  a  boy, 
with  a  nom.  in  -^r,  as  pu-er ;  in  addition  to  the  stems  with  a 
nom.  in  -us  or  -«w.     In  the  fourth  declension,  the  stems 
really  end   in  -u  (not  -0),  as   is  seen  by  the  persistence 
of  that  vowel  throughout  the  declension ;    as  in  gradu-s,  a 
step,    dat.  gradu-iy  gen.    pi.  gradu-um   (base  grad-,   stem 
grad-u).     In  the  third  declension,   we   have   t\\o  kinds  of 
stems:  (i)  in  -i,  and  (2)  consonantal.     Thus  we  have  nulhes, 
a  cloud,  gen.  nubi-s,  gen.  pi.  nubi-um^  stem  nubi- ;  imber,  a 
shower,   gen.    pi.    imbri-um^    stem    imbr- ;   hx^    law,    con- 
tracted from    *leg'Sy  gen.   leg-is,  with  a  consonantal    stem 
leg-;   uox,  voice,  written  for   *uoc-s,  gen.  uoc-t's,   gen.   pi. 
uoc'Um  (not  uoci-um),  with  a  consonantal  stem  uoc- ;  miles 
(for   *mili/-s),   soldier,    stem  mili/-;    margOy   margin,    stem 
margin-  ^ ;  paler,   father,  stem  paler-,  pair- ;  corpus,  body, 

'  The  stem  is  really  margen-^  varying  to  margon  ;  the  latter  appears 
in  the  nom.  margo,  short  for  margon.   See  Bnigmann,  Grundriss^  ii.  331. 
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.   corpos',  whence  gen.  corpor-is,  for  *corpos-ii ;    op-ui, 

"work,  gen.  oper-ts,  with  a  variable  siem  ofts-,  opos- ;  &c. 

In  compounds  fonned  from  verbs,  the  stem  employed  is 

frequently  that  seen  in  the  past  participle,  as  in  amare,  to 

,  pp.  ama-tus,  whence  ama-bilis;  monere,  to  advise,  pp. 

whence  morii-nunlHm  (also  manu-nicn/um),  a  memo- 

And  ihe  pp.  suffix  itself  is  often  involved  in  the  com- 

in  uidcre,  to  see,  pp.  ui-su-s;  whence  ui-si-bHi-s, 

Uble,  where  uUl-  stands  for  'uhS-,  stem  of  uisui. 

I  {  271.  I  now  give  a  list  of  the  principal  suffixes  that  occur 

a  Latin,  reserving  illustrations  from  Greek  for  a  later  section. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  give  only  one  or  Ijvo  exampies  in 

each  case ;  more  can  easily  be  found. 

^H     *,*  1  give  the  Aryan  form  of  the  suffix  in  capital  letters, 

^■k  -KIO.     In  the  instances  from  Latin,  I  give  the  true  siem 

^Hwead  of  the  nom.  case,  which  oricn  shows  a  contacted 

^HikI  misleading  form.     Thus  I  write  pn'mo  for  primus,  first, 

^H{^<f  for  lupis  (gen.  lapid-is),  a  stone;  and  so  on  throughout 

Ht^f  Qttenlim  of  Ihe  studeni  is  particularly  directed  lo  this 

^^Orrangemenl,  as  it  saves  much  space  and  explanation.     For 

the  same  reason,  I  omit  the  meanings  of  the  Latin  words; 

they  can  always  be  easily  discovered. 

Furtlier,  X  ask  particularly  that  it  may  be  understood, 
once  for  all,  that  compound  suffixes  are  analysed  below  as  if 
they  had  been  formed  regularly  from  the  stems  actually 
;  although  in  several  cases  corrections  may  have  to  be 
d.  Thus  the  word  aqu-a-lis  was  not  really  formed 
ding  -lis  lo  the  stem  irqu-a-,  but  was.  more  probably, 
med  by  analogy  with  la-lis,  qua-lis,  and  forms  (such  as 
a-lis)  ill  which  the  final  a  is  original ;  so  thai  the  -a- 
s  not  always  necessarily  represent  the  feminine  form  of 
ffix  1,  as  it  appears  to  do.  I  have  no  space  to  analyse 
[f  word  in  ilie  strictest  way, 

.  List  of  Latin  SirpFiXES  (numbered,  for  reference), 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  suffix  is  combined  v 
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others,  and  may  appear  near  the  middle  of  a  word.  Thus 
the  ^M&x  -i  not  only  appears  in  adt\  stem  d[  odes,  but  in  the 
middle  of  ad-t-ficare,  to  build,  from  the  same.  Moreover,  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  we  usually  find  -i-  for  -^,  -«/'-  for  -wo-, 
-ri"  for  -r<?-,  &c. 

1.  -O  (-<?,  -f-);  san-o,  popul-o,  bell-i-{cd),  Fem.  -A  (-a,  -d-) ; 
arc-a^  arc-d-ino). 

2.  -I  (•/,  -?-) ;  ced-iy  a:d'i'[ficare\  mar^i-Qi'md^y  turp-i- 
{Judin\  uulp-i-ifidd), 

3.  -U  (-«,  -«-) ;  arr-«,  Low  L,  gm-u-ljlexion),  /en'U'(i), 
SMd-u-(i). 

4.  -YO  {'to,  -/?-) ;  soc'Wf  med-io,  med'i€'{iai),  Fem.  -YA 
(-to) ;  fur-ia,  uictor-ia.  A  closely  allied  fem.  form  occurs 
in  -// ;  pauper-ie^  ac-iiyfac-ie,     Cf.  al-ie'{no). 

Hence,  perhaps,  the  vowel  -J-  in  some  fem.  sbs.,  as  in 
ma/r'i-(c\  from  mafr-io.  A  curious  compound  occurs  in 
-eOy  put  for  *'t'j'Oy  for  -0-YO ;  as  in  aur-eo,  for  ^aur-i-yo 
(aur-o-yo).  Hence  also  -neo  is  put  for  -ni-yo  (-NO-YO), 
as  in  exird'Tuo,     So  also  -l-eo,  -c-eo;  see  16,  38. 

5.  -WO  {'UOy  -«-) ;  eg-uo,  eq-u-iino),  sal-uOy  ann-uo.  Fem. 
-WA  {'Ua,  -ud-) ;  s/af-ua,  ual-ua,  sil-ud-{/ico), 

6.  -MO  {-mo,  -mi-y  -w-);  pri-mOy  an-i-mOy  infir-mt-ijai), 
ulii'Tn-iato),     Fem.  -MA  {-md,  -md-) ;  fa-mdy  nor-mdAJi)* 

7.  -MI  (-mi);  uer-mi, 

8.  -MEN,  -MON  {-men,  -min-y  -mn-y  -mdn-)]  fla-nun,  nth 
min-{ali),  g€r-min-{are)y  calu-mn-iict),  acri'mdn'(i'a).     See  24. 

9.  -MENO  (-minOy  -mno) ;  ter-minOy  da-mno.    See  8  and  i. 

A 

Fem.  -MEN A  {-mina)  \ /i-mina. 

10.  -NO  {-no,  -«/-) ;  dig-no ^  dig-ni-itdf),  Fem.  -NA  (-iw); 
ul-na.     Here  belongs  -neo  or  «-^(?;  see  4. 

11.  -TNO  {-/7W,  -«{/(?,  for  *'/no)^;  pris-iino^  cras-HnOy 
ama-ndOy  fle-ndo, 

12.  -NI  (-«/*);  /^-w*,  iuue-ni, 

'  For  the  change  from  in  to  m</.  compare  pando,  for  ^pat-no^  from 
pai-ere ;  /rm^  for  ^te-tn-o,  from  ten-tre. 
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u\ah\  , 


14.  -EN, -ON  (-r«,  -in-,  -n-,  -0,  -on);  nom.  pet/-m,  gen. 
fiefZ-ln-ii;  nom.  i-ar-o  (for  *car-on\  gen,  fdr-n-i>;  mr- 
n-{ali);    noia.  Aom-o  (for  */iom-on),  gen.  Aciw-m-w ;  ni-liul-on. 


Ci.t 


■35- 


ig.  -ENT,  -ONT,  -NT  {-oi/-,  -(/»./■,  -»/-);  ag-tnl-i.  abs- 
*nt-u  e-unl-i,  uol-un-{liU)  (for  * uol-unt-lJl),  ama-nt-i,  fit-nl-i. 

16.  -LO  (-/«,  -f-//',  for  '-1-/0,  -w-/n);  Ui-h,f<u-ili,  Irtm- 
ulo.  Fcm.  -LA  (-Aj,  -/-/a) ;  ui'o-Ia,  cand-i-ta  (from  cand-i-re). 
Here  belongs  ihc  suffix  -j-/o,  usualiy  contracted,  with  loss  of 
r ;  as  in  ui-lo,  for  'uth-i-lo,  from  ueh-ert  \  i-la,  for  *ag't-ld. 
from   ag-ere\  pS-h,  for  'pae-s-lo,  from  ibe  base   seen   in 


K 


Also  -/-M,  as  in  acu-leo ;  see  4. 

17.  -LI    (-/i*,  -/);    A;-//,    iTi/ua-li.     The  i"  is  droppeil    in 

\ima-l,  Iriluna-l  \  cF.  *ij/,  jo/. 

N.B.  The  -/i*  becomes  -ri;  this  arose,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  dissimilation,  i,  e.  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  /,  and  is  chiefly 
found  when  an  /  occurs  in  the  former  part  of  the  word :  as 
palma-ri,  milila-rt.     Hence  also  -ri-o,  -d-ri-o,  as  in  coiUrii- 


18.  -RO  {-ro,  -tro,  -rf-);  pu-ri),agTO  (nom.  agfr);  pu-ero 
(nom.  pu-ery,  ea-ri-'Jdl),  in-ltg-ri-{lJ/).  Fem.  -R.4  {-ra. 
-era,  -(fa-) ;  rap-ra,  tam-(ra.  fi(d-era-{cto), 

ig.  Closely  rcl  a  led  to  the  preceding  is  the  Gk.  compara- 
tive suffix  -rtpD,  to  which  answers  L.  -//r,  -Itro,  -tro^  -ird,  -tro, 
as  well  as  -is-Irn,  -h-ler  (cf.  -is  in  nag-it);  as  in  dex-lra, 
dtx-liro,  nom.  dex-ler,  in-ler-{ioT),  coit-IrS,  in-trS,  in-lrb  \ 
mag-is-lra,  nom.  mag-is-ltr ;  min-is-lro,  nom,  miit-is-ltr.  This 
sccma  to  be  not  the  same  suffix  as  the  agential  suffix  -Irv 
which  appears  in  ara-tro.  a  plough,  an  implement  wherewith 
10  plough;  see  32  (p.  389). 

10.  -RI  {-ri,  -eri)-,  ac-ri,  nom.  ar-er\  pul-ri;  eti-eri. 
.  -RU  {-ru-.  -ri-)  ;  dac-ru-{ma),  /ac-ni-{ma),  itc-n-{iiu), 


»tcar;  cf.  Gk.  8-ii-pv. 
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22.  -ER,  -OR  (-^r,  -<?r,  -Jr-) ;  ans-er,  sor-or,  gen.  sor^ar-is. 
Closely  allied  to  the  suffix  -TER,  -TOR,     See  31. 

23.  -ES,  -OS  (-«-,  -ZX-,  -^r ;  -os,  -us,  -us-,  -or-,  -or-)  ;  mod' 
eS'(to)y  mai-fS'iJdt),  dig'n-iS'(simo\  neqU'is-{simo)  \  op-er'is, 
gen.  case  of  op-us ;  dec-or-is^  gen.  of  dec-us ;  hon-ar-ts^  gen. 
of  hon-oSy  hon-or ;  aur'Or'(a) ;  iemp-us,  whence  temp~e5'(ta()y 
iemP'er'{are)y  UmfH>r'aii ',  min'Us-{cuIo),  Note  the  frequent 
change  of  j  to  r  between  two  vowels. 

Lat.  'is  (-W,  -er-).  Closely  allied  to  the  above.  As  in 
ctn-iSy  gen.  cin-er-is ;  mag-is-^ter) ;  cin-er-iario), 

Lat.  -J  (-J,  -r-).  Also  closely  related  to  the  above ;  as  in 
flo-Sy  gen.y7o-r-/j;  spe-s^  spe-r-are^  mon'S-{tro),  Also  in  suffix 
'S-!o',  see  16. 

24.  -TO  (-/(?,  -J(?,  -//-,  -«-);  flr-/<?,  mtS'SOy  ac'/t'{dn\  miS'Si- 
{on).  Fern.  -TA  (-/a,  -sd,  -/a-,  -jdf) ;  j^f-/a  (from  sequ-t),  noxa^ 
for  *noc'Sa  (from  noc-ere),  rcpul-sa^  ui-td-(li)y  men-sd-iji'). 

-MENTO.  Hence  the  common  compound  suffix  -men-to 
(^mtn-io),  as  in  aug-menio.     See  8. 

Lat.  'd-so  {'O-st'),  The  curious  L.  suffix  -oso  is  known  to 
stand  for  -onso^  as  formonsus  occurs  for  formosus  in  old 
inscriptions.  Osthoff  (sec  Brugmann,  L  §  238)  explains  it  as 
shortened  from  *'0-ums-so^  for  ^-o-vmt-io^  with  vocalic  n\ 
that  is,  it  arose  from  a  conjunction  of  -<?-,  or  a  stem  vowel, 
with  the  suffixes  <vTil-  and  -to.  The  suffix  -7/'n/-  is  the 
weakened  form  of  the  suffix  -went  {-wont)  ;  cf.  Ski, puira-vani, 
having  sons,  Gk.  aiiir€\6-f€VT'  (nom.  dfurcXoctr),  abounding  in 
vines.     See  5  and  15. 

25.  -TI  (-//',  -si)'f  cu-ti]  meS'St'i  axt\  for  *ag'Si;  agres-ii, 
domtS'/i'ico). 

26.  -TI,  reduced  to  -T  (-/,  -c/,  -1/,  -«/,  -o/,  -uf) ;  par-/  (nom. 
pars  {=.*par/'s),  gen.  par'/i-s);  seg-et  (nom.  seg-eSy  gen. 
Sig-eti's) ;  corn-it  (nom.  com-es^  gen.  com-iii's) ;  cap-ut  (gen. 
cap'iii-s) ;  w^-5/  (nom.  nep-os^  gen.  mp-oti-s) ;  ja/-«/  (nom. 
sal-usy  gen.  sal-Hti-s).  Here  perhaps  belongs  ^w-//  (nom. 
^tti*-^j,  gen.  qui'cti'S. 
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87.  -TI-ON  (-ti-m,  -ii-on),  ac-li-on  (nom.  i 


-o).,. 


(noni.  mis-ii-o).    See  15  and  i 

a8.  -TA-TI  (-IS'l);  dei-l3t,  (nom.  Jii-las,  gen.  Jei-/dfi-s). 
See  94  and  35. 

39.  -TU  {-/».  -/«-,  -ft"-,  -j«,  -n*-) ;  ar-/H,  rt-lu-{ah\  ar-ti- 
(n*/o);  ta-m  {for  'tad-su\  sixu  {for  'lec-su),  u-fu-{a/i). 

30.  -TU-TI  (-'"/) ;  uir-tut  (nom,  uir-lut,  gen,  uir-luli'-s). 
See  J9  and  25. 

31.  -TER,  -TOR,  -TR  (-&1-,  -/«-;  -fr.  -w);  >a-/>-  (nom. 
fa-Ur);    d<i-tdr  (nom.  da-/or,   gen.    da-tdr-ii);   conftstor; 

Ll»-/r-((-f)  (nom.  nu-lr-i-x,  gen,  nu-lr-t-c-h).     See  4. 

^K.  3a.  -TR-0  {,-lr-o,  -cl-o,  -ail-o,  -cr-d) ;  ar-a-lr-o  \  sfieC'lr-o, 

Trwipns-lr-0,  ptr-i-d  0,  per-i-cul-o,  lu-cr-o.    See  31  and  r. 

The  sound  of  ■//■()  was  easily  changed  to  -cro,  and  thence 
lo-cto.     Fern, -TRA;  mulc-(ra. 

33,  -TUR-0  {-lur-o.  -sur-n);  /u-lur-o,  missur-o.  Fem. 
■TUR-.\  (-/wr-a,  -jwr-a) ;  cna-lur-a,  lon-tur-a.  Closely  allied 
10  31,  followed  by  i. 

34.  -ID,  -D  {^-id,  -ud,  -d-) ;  lap-id  (nom.  lap-is,  gen.  lap-id- 

P);   pec-ud  (nom.  ptc-us,  gen.  pfc-ud-it);    kaer-e-4  (nom. 
mr-t-i,  gen.  harr-id-is), 
35.  -D-EN,  -D-ON  (-rf-(*«) ;  or-rf-/it,  nom.  ur-rf-o,  for  "cr- 
rf-oo;  cf.  or-/ri',  or-d-iri\  car-d-in.     Cf.  14. 

36.  -TU-D-EN  {-lu-d-in) ;  aUi-tu-d-in,  nom.  alli-lu-do,  for 
'alii-tu-d-on.     See  ag  and  35. 

37.  -DO(-rfo,-A-);  luc-i-do,pu'fri-do.  All  adjectives;  here 
the  suffiit  -rfo  is  probably  derived  from  da-re;  thus  liu-t-do  is 
'  light-giving.'     In  composition  -A-,  as  in  limi-di-{ial). 

38.  -QO,  -KO  (■?«!',  -CO.  -qui;  -ci-,  -cv-,  -c-) ;  ani-l-guo, 
(iui-eo,  S0ia-a'-{o),  mus-cu-{lo),  /t-t-{iundo).  Hence  anlt-qui' 
{tai).  pau-ci-(lai).  Fem. -QA, -KA  (-<a);  ruh-r-i-ca.  Here 
belongs  -a-ct-o^  as  in  htrb-a-ct-o ;  see  4. 

39.  -K  (Jc,  -(*-■-,  -f-c,  i-c,  o-c) ;  ap-ec  (nom,  ap-ex,  gen. 
a/-(f •«)  ;  apptMd-ic,fortt-a-c,  ueru-e-e,  rad-i-c, /tr-^c ;  with 
noms.  in  -x,  and  stems  taking  -t  in  all  oblique  c 
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40.  -SQO,  fem.  -SQA  {-sco,  -scd) ;  e-sca,  for  *id-sca,  from 

eJ-ere ;  mollu-sca,  from  molli'-s, 

41.  -BHO  (-^^);  mor-bo,  from  w<?r-i.  Wc  probably  have 
a  derivative  of  '/bhu,  to  be,  in  ama-boy  future  tense  of  amare^ 
and  in  the  suffix  -bu^  as  seen  in  uaga-bu-ndo,  [Some  refer 
hither  the  -bi-  in  amd-ibi-li] 

42.  Lat.  'bro^  'bn\  -ber ;  as  in  candela-bro^  fune^nri^  Ncfoem- 
'ber.  Also  found  as  -bulo,  for  *'blo ;  fem.  -^i//a,  for  •-W5 ; 
as  in  sta-bulo^fa-bula.  Here  perhaps  belongs  the  adj.  suffix 
-bili^  as  in  sia-bili, 

4  3.  Lat.  -j5^-.  The  Lat.  -g-  in  miii-g-are^  pur-g-are  is  not 
an  Aryan  suffix,  but  a  suffix  due  to  the  Lat  ag-ere,  to  drive ; 
so  also,  perhaps,  in  im-d-g-in,  uir-g-in, 

§  273.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  forms  within  parenthesis, 
such  as  (-«,  -U-)  after  the  Aryan  suffix  -U  in  §  272,  no.  3,  are 
forms  which  actually  occur,  and  have  been  exemplified.  Also, 
that  the  symbol  -u  (with  one  hyphen)  denotes  that  the  suffix 
(not  counting  case-endings)  is  final,  as  in  arc-u  (nom.  arr-n-x), 
a  bow ;  and  -u-  (with  two  hyphens),  that  it  is  medial,  as  in 
len-U'i'S.  I  shall  now  collect  these  within  the  smallest  possible 
space,  omitting  all  the  hyphens,  but  marking  off,  as  is  very 
necessary,  such  substitutions  as  only  occur  medially.  The 
latter  are  marked  *  mcd.' 

\.  Oy  a\  med.  f,  J.  2.  /.  3.  j/.  4.  /b,  ia^  liy  eo^  ea  ;  mcd. 
te,  I.  5.  uo,  ud  (z-^,  vd) ;  mcd.  «,  tid  (r,  va),  6.  mo^  ma ; 
med.  w,  miy  via,  7.  mi.  8.  men;  med.  min,  mn,  mm, 
().  minOy  mina,  mno.  10.  no^  na  ;  med.  «/,  n,  11.  ffno,  ndo, 
12.  ni,  13.  nu\  med.  rii.  14.  en^  d{n\  0;  med.  /»,  «. 
15.  f/;/,  tt///,  ;//.  16.  lOf  ih\  ulo^  la^  ela^  {s)lo'y  med.  /. 
17.  /;',  /,  r/,  rio,  18.  ro,  fr<7,  ra,  ^r j ;  med.  r/,  rJ.  19.  /^r, 
leroy  Ird,  tra^  trOy  ister^  istro,  20.  r/',  ^/.  21.  rWy  med.  ri. 
22.  cfyor  \  mcd.  Jr.  23.  e?j,  ttj,  s\  ^r{i)y  dr{i\  dr(i)^  KO  » 
med.  eSy  is.  Also  w  {eri) ;  med.  ^r.  24.  /^,  j^,  /a,  xa ;  oso ; 
med.  //,  J/',  osi.  Also  men-to,  25.  //,  x/*.  26.  /,  «•/,  //,  «/,  o^, 
^/.    27.  tidn^sion,     28.  /a/(i').    29. /i/,  x» ;  med. /r*.    30. /«/(i). 


I  »r5-] 
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31.  ifT,  /r(i),  ter{t),  wr(i),  32.  Iro,  do,  culo,  cro,  Ira. 
33.  faro,  mro,  tura,  sura.  34.  id,  tirf,  {i)d.  35.  </i«(;). 
36.  ludin{i).  37.  (/o;  med.  rfi*.  38.  guo,  ra,  ca;  mcd.  yii/, 
n.  «,  r.  39.  fr{0.  ^'C'").  '-KO,  J'X'l,  ^>('>  -to-  ■'™.  '^''• 
41.^;  Died.  j»;  6i{f).  ^3.  bro,  hn\  ber ;  iuia,6uia;  iiii{l) 
43.  med.  g. 

N.  B.  The  suffix  (1)  in  13,  38,  Ac,  shows  that  such  words 
belong  invariably  to  ihe  3rd  or  /-declension.  The  suffix  »» 
in  I  a  is  distinguished  from  ni  in  lo  and  13  by  the  fact  that 
the  latler  can  on/f  occur  medially  ;  in  10  and  13,  the  question 
whedier  ni  slands  for  no  or  nu  is  generally  easily  sellled. 
Almost  the  only  doubtful  suffix  is  -tro,  in  19  and  32  ;  but  the 
Ulter  is  an  agniliai  suOix,  which  usually  marks  it  off. 

$  274.  Out  of  the  above  suffixes,  in  a  great  variety  of 
combinalions,  almost  all  Latin  suffixes,  liowever  long  or 
complex,  are  formed,  and  can  usually  be  traceil  without  much 
trouble.  The  chief  difficulty,  somelimcs  almost  insuperable, 
is  to  detect  the  values  of  connecting  vowels,  such  as  -J-,  -;-. 
which  may  result  from  contraction.  I  now  give  a  large 
number  of  common  suffixes,  in  alphabttical  order,  all  of 
which  ocoii  ^naify.  It  is  needless  to  give  examples,  as  they 
can  easily  be  recognised,  and  it  saves  space  to  omit  them. 
I  iJso  usually  ortaX/tminine  suffixes  ;  for  which  see  5  a  72,  at  the 
beginning, especially  nos.  1.4,  5, 6,  16,  18,  &c.  The  annexed 
numbers  refer  to  the  numbers  in  sections  17a  and  273, 
and  practically  explain  all  that  is  necessary,  except  that  I 
do  not  always  account  for  connecting  vowels. 

$  976-  List  op  common  suffixes. 

A.  fl,  1.  a-bilt\  a-bundo,  a-((i\  S-eeo,  a-eilat,  a-clo,  a-ro, 
4-niio,  a-gt'n,  a-li,  d-limen,  a-lital,  i-men,  a-neo,  d-no,  d-nUi), 
*fi-ntM,  i-ri,  i-n'o,  a-ri-lal,  d-ro,  a-tion,  a-lico,  dSiU,  d-tion, 
Srto,  d-tro,  d-lu.     See  further  under  bHi\  buniia,  &c.,  without 


.  bi/i, 


bimiii).  . 


bra,  42.     bulo. 
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C.  c,  38,  39.     ca,  38.      f-«>,   38,  4.     «;   39,       rt'-^,  38, 

I.  ci'on^  38,  14.  ci'iai(t\  as  in  d-<i'iai^  i-<itat^  d-<itai^^% 
28.  r/(^,  32.  r<?,  38.  C'Oso,  38,  24.  r-ri,  38,  20.  cro^  3a. 
rj//<?,  32;  also  cU'lOf  38,  16.     cu-ndo,  38,  11. 

D.  </,  34.     </-/«(i'),  35.     </<?,  37. 

E.  i-bili-y  seedi/i.  ^r,  39.  /-^/'),  39.  /-^,  34.  r-Aif(i'); 
see  din({),  i-la,  16.  /-/;*,  17.  ^/-A?,  dimin.  sufi^  \  tl-ht-lo 
{:=el-l(hlo\  double  dimin.  suffix.  «i,  14.  e-ndo,  11.  en^si^ 
perhaps  for  *en/-si,  15,  25;  cf.  14.     ^n/,  «i/(/'),  15.     eni-ia^ 

15,  4.  ^(7,  4.  er,  22;  cf.  18.  er;  fr{i),  23.  er-d-hili^  18 
(or  23),  42.  rr-a-/i,  23,  17.  er-d-to,  18  (<7r  23),  24.  «n', 
20  ;  cf.  23.  erOy  18.  cr-oso,  18  (<7r  23),  24.  «-Az/(i'),  23, 
23.     €s-iOf  23,  24.     ^'J-//,  23,  25.     es-ti-coy  23,  24,  38.     «-/r7', 

23,  31.     <r/,  26.     /-//J«,  27.     e'tU'din{j'\  36,  35. 

G.  -^-,  43-     -^-^1  -^-'«.  43>  M- 

I.  -I*,  2,  I.  la,  4.  «-^/7/;  see  bilt,  i'bundo\  see  ^W^e). 
'^»  39-  «'-^''^;  see  r/(^.  i-clo,-^!.  t-co,^S,  i-cu/o,  ^2  ;  tWu- 
iOf  38,  16.    /it/,  34.    i'din,  35.  i'di'/a/,  27 f  28.     1*/,  4.     i-r-ndo^ 

II.  /*fc"-«^,  4,  10.  t-enst;  seeertsi.  7-^/1/ (/*),  15.  i-wZ-iiz,  15, 
4.  ;V-/t7/,  4,  28.  i-e-tai^  28.  1*-//,  16,  17.  /-//,  17.  1-//- 
/a/,  16  (^r  17),  28.  /'-/(?,  16.  i'-OT^«,  8.  /-»!(?,  6.  in-er^ 
14,23.  /-«<?,  10.  in-quo,  I  ^y '2^,  w,  4.  i-ott,  14,  t'-or^i^. 
t-oso,24.  i-quoy'2^.  'is  {-en )y  22'  'i-sion,2*j,  is-ler^is-tro^ 
23,19.     /j-/^,  23,  24.     1'/,  26.     /'-/tf/(/*),  28.     i-iidn,2*j.     i-to, 

24.  i-iu-din(i\  35,  36.     2-tt(?  (/-z'o),  5. 

L.  /,  16,  17.     l-ent(i\  16,  15.     /-r(?,  16,  4.     /i,  17.     A/j, 

16,  4.  li-co,  16  ((?r  17),  38.  li-tfien,  17,  8.  //-ot(?,  16  (or  17), 
6.  /-/-«^,  16,  4,  10.  /-/'(?,  16  (or  17),  4.  //'-Az/,  17,  28.  h^ 
16.     /-<?j(?,  16  (or  17),  24. 

M.  w,  6.  w<7/,  w/«,  8.  men-iOy  8,  24.  »i-^-/,  w-/'/,  6,  26. 
wi',  7,  6.  w/>i,  8.  miuOf  9.  w-/7,  6,  26.  w;/,  8.  w»<?,  9. 
mo,  6.     mon-io,  8,  4. 

N.  «,  10,  14.     «</(?,  II.     n-eo,  10,  4.     «/,  10,  12,  13.     n-ioj 

^  Probably  due  to  contraction  with  bases  ending  in  a  liquid.  Cf. 
M-/o,  adj.,  for  hen-io,  betu-lo. 
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lo,  4.     ni-ial({),  to,  28.     ni-tu-<im{iX   10,  36,  35.     no,  10. 
nl,  15.     nl-ia,  15,  4.     i(«,  13.     n-us  {nSrf),  10,  13. 

O.  c  I,  14.     o-fi',  39.     o-n-/<i/(f),  39,  z8.     OT,  14.     o»-rti, 
t4,  4.     o-na,  10.     er-a-li,  23,  ij.     flr,  or.  aa,     orli), 
.  23,  4,  24.     er-oso,  33.  34.     OS.  23.     Ml- 
;  34.     oi,  a6.     6-/i,  35.     S-io,  24. 
ywo,  38. 

r("(for//),  17.  ri-mo,  t8{or 
■M,iS,aS.  TO,  18.  ru,3i. 
si-bili,  24  (25),  4j.  x;-/»; 
■  {sivo),  14.  5.  (j)-/o,  16. 
.     sti ;  see  «-/;.     iter,  stro ; 


/.)..' 


/(i/{i').  24,  a8.    w 

Q.  ?Mi-/a/.  38. 

R.  r(0,.3.     r,; 
10),  6.     rio  (as  in  a 

S.  j(>»-0,  23.  K,  24,  IS 
»4  (as).  '7-  ■fwa.  a?'  *"'- 
M,  24.  sofif').  31.  jor/-a,  31, 
see  r>-/«r,  u-ho.     su,  39.     luro,  33. 

T.  /,  a6.  la-nto,  24,  10,  4.  /fl/(0.  a8,  lati-co,  38,  38. 
/-Ki,  34,4.  Cfr,  19,  31.  Itro,  19.  //,  14,  35,  29.  //Vf,  34, 
38.  li-li,  24,  17.  /('-mo,  24,  6.  /f»o,  11.  ft-w,  24  (ag)?, 
10.  /-!(>,  >4?,  4.  tim,  27.  /-i-uo  (//no),  24,  5,  lo,  34. 
/or,  31.  tor-io,  31,  4.  //-(i),  31.  IrS,  19.  /r-i-r,  31. 
4,  38,  tr-i-no,  31,  10.  /ro,  19,  32.  /tk  (in  loni-lru);  cf. 
31.  /«,  39.  /tft/(>t(i'),  36.  /H-mo(for/i'-mi'),  24,6,  luro,  33. 
fi{i).  30. 

U  (vowel), 
ur-/<t/,  5, 38. 


«.  3.  u-eeo;  sec  cw.  m-co  ;  see  o.  ud,  34. 
u-f-nUo,  16, 15.  «-/i',  17.  tt-/o,  16.  u/'/it,  16, 
if-»i/o,  II,  u-no,  10.  uff/ii/,  15,  28.  u/>.  5. 
Sr  (for  tif,  in/ulg-ur),  33.  wro ;  see  /«ro,  j-uro, 
-/".  231  38.  >6-     cJ'/i'i  33,  34.     «/,   26.     ((-/u. 


u-oto,  5,  2 
M,  33.  * 
24.     H-/wn,  37. 

W  (tt  as  a  consonant),     m,  by -fonn  si  {vo,  vt),  5. 

X.  See  r. 

Perhaps  I  may  conveniently  repeat  here,  thai  from  the 
above  stems  the  nom.  cases  may  usually  be  found  without 
much  trouble.  The  most  common  variations  are  these, 
Change  final  »  to  ux  or  urn  ;  final  /  lo  s ;  final  in  or  (*ri(i)  lo 
0 ;  final  en  to  o;  final  c  to  x ;  and  add  s  to  stems 
ending  in  i  or  «  (not  neuter).     But  it  is  best   to  consult 
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a  good  grammar,  which  necessarily  gives  the  declensioiiil 
forms  in  full. 


Some  Greek  Suffixes. 

§  276.  Most  of  the  above  suffixes  occur  in  Greek  also,  in 
similar  and  sometimes  in  almost  identical  forms.  I  here 
make  a  note  of  some  that  occur  in  words  which  have  been 
borrowed  by  English ;  with  the  same  numbering  as  in  §§  272 
and  273. 

1 .  -O  (-0) ;  To/A-o-f,  E.  tome ;  ic«X-o-y,  a  member,  limb,  clause, 
E.  colon^  semicolon,  Fem.-A  (17) ;  irXTy-iJ,  a  stroke,  L.  plag^a^ 
E.  plague.  So  also  t^od-o-Sy  E.  exodus,  Gk.  ace.  yv^-w  (of 
Pers.  origin),  L.  gypsum.  The  nom.  suffix  is  kept  in  chor-us, 
e xod'US,  phosphor 'US  y  sarcophag-us,  iyph-us  ;  col-on,  semicai-om  ; 
asyl'um^  gyps-um.  The  suffix  itself  appears  only  as  mute  final 
e  in  pore  (of  the  skin),  scope^  spore,  tome,  tone,  trope,  tune,  fypt ; 
and  as  -uc  in  dialogue,  eclogue,  exergue.  It  has  disappeared 
in  atom,  bishop,  cenotaph,  choir,  devil.  It  appears  in  its  true 
form  in  the  middle  oi  anthrop-o-logy,  entom-o-logy,  mon-o-logue. 
The  fem.  suffix  appears  in  diatrib-e,  diastol-e,  epitom-e,  hy- 
per bol-e,  slroph-e,  systol-e ;  it  is  mute  in  lyre,  ode,  pyre,  stole, 

2.  -I  (-1) ;  nom.  -is  ;  acropol-is,  melropol-is ;  q,{,  polit-i-^.  So 
also  pr ax-is  ;  but  -is  is  dropped  in  syntax, 

3.  -U  (-v)  ;  Eng.j.';  bar-y-tone,  oxy-gen^  pach-y-derm, 

4.  -YO  (-io) ;  5y-io-f,  holy.  Fem.  -YA  (-ui).  But,  in  Gk., 
this  suffix  often  causes  an  alteration  in  a  word's  form,  arising 
from  contraction.  Thus  Gk.  *aK'yo£  (L.  al-ius)  was  con- 
tracted to  aXXof,  whence  allo-pathy ;  Gk.  *fiiB'yo£  (Skt.  madh- 

yas,  L.  med-ius)  became  fitatros,  yAvoi ;  whence  mes-entery. 
So  also  yX«<rcra,  tongue,  for  *yXa>x->'a  ;  cf.  yX»x-«f,  the  end  of 
a  strap  ;  hence  gloss,  bu-gloss.  And  o-^ipa,  E.  sphere,  is  for 
a^p-ya, 

5.  -WO  (-0).  The  w  {f)  disappears  in  Greek;  but 
Gk.  6p06t  is  seen  to  stand  for  *6pO'f^,  by  comparison  with 
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Ski.  urdh-vas,  erect,  L.  ard-uus.  So  Gk.  *tvit,  empty,  is  for 
'ttffot,  as  shown  by  LesbJRn  arros,  Ionic  mrit,  and  by  the 
comparative  tnJ^tpot  instead  of  tma-Tipet.  Consequently, 
the  Aryan  -WO  is  represented  by  -c-  in  orih-o-dox,  ctn-o-laph. 
6.  -MO(-fii>);  fem.-MA  (-pi),  Gk.  xu-W-i  Juice,  Ap-fui-r. 
warm  ;  <u-fiq,  point ;  uvy-ftij,  list.  Hence  E.  ehy-mc,  l/ur-mtt- 
meter,  ac-nie,  fir'g-m-y.  Added  to  other  suflixes  in  ari-lh-me- 
tic,  rhy-lh-m ;  inlhusias-m.  spas-m  ;  also  in  words  in  -ism, 
vsarcha~ii-m,  iar&ar-it-m.  AfrO'is-m,  organ-is-m.parallei'ij'm, 
ty/leg-ii-tn.  But  words  derived  from  Gk.  ncu/er  sbs.,  as 
Khit-m,  stAf-me,  do  rot  belong  here  ;  see  nos.  8,  24  below. 
-MI  (-(").  Gk.  0i-ni-t,  justice  ;  hence  The-mi-sloetft. 
-MEN,  -MON,  -MN  (-^a).  The  form  -mu  (with  vocaUc 
1)  is  reduced  lo  -fui  in  Greek,  while  LaU'n  has  -men.  Cf,  Gk. 
f/t-^,  L.  ler-mtn,  a  boundary.  Examples  occur  in  sc/u-mt, 
ipophlhfg-m,  axio-m,  diaphrag-m,  paradig-m,  poe-m, 
\ttratage-m,  Ihtore-m  ;  thas-m,  calapliu-m  ;  baptis-m.tfirii-m. 
[teiis-m,  sopAit-m.  All  words  formed  from  ypdii-fia  (for 
jio)  drop  the  suffis  in  E. ;  as  diagram,  epigram,  monogram, 
ttlfgram,  tec. ;  a  needless  exception  isprogmm-me,  which  keeps 
the  F.  form.     See  further  under  no,  24. 

MENO  {-^ro).  The  suffix  of  the  Gk.  present  par- 
Etciple,  in  the  middle  and  passive  voices  ;  as  ^p6-fu»ot  from 
^ft-ta.     Ex.  pkeno-mtnon. 

10.  -NO  (-») ;  fern,  -NA  {-«j).  As  in  Gk.  <m7-»iS(,  hate- 
ful, from  arvy-fbi,  lo  hale;  at^rif,  shelter,  E,  sce-ni.  So  abo 
E,  tuk-ni-cal,  tli-ni-cal,  from  t«x->^,  art.  kXi-)^,  bed.  Here 
also  belongs  the  suBix  -ano-,  as  in  6p-i*o-t,  seal,  E.  ihr-oue, 
from  ymiER,  to  support ;  jp-J™-!,  space  of  lime,  whence  E. 
cAr-om'tIf,  allied  to  x'p-^  'o  comprehend  (cf.  x*?""'".  dat.  pi. 
of  x'V'  hand),  Skt.  Ar,  to  lake. 

Suffix  no.  1 1  is  peculiar  to  Latin,  and  nos.  la  and  13  are 


14.  -EN,  -ON  {-a-,  -or-,  -^;  -TF,-**).      The  nom.  has  -qi- 


Spa-ijv,  male,  gen.  npa-tv-oi ; 


,  dog.  gen. 
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jcv-v-cJr;   here  belongs  oy-wv,   contest,  gen.  iy&p-og. 
ars-en-i'Cy  cy-n-ic,  ag-on-y, 

15.  -ENT,  -ONT  (-«in--,  -ovT-),  The  Gk.  nom.  case  has 
-«v ;  as  in  </>cp-tt)v.  Exx.  arch-on,  horiz-on ;  also  drag-on^  a  F. 
form,  from  Gk.  dpa/c-wv.  Also  phaei-on,  for  ph€ut?Mm.  To 
show  that  the  0  is  long  in  Gk.,  ^  is  added  in  cylc-one  (mMeX-^r), 
<7«-(?«^  (3f-ft)v).  The  characteristic  -ovr-  occurs  in  horiz-oni-al^ 
AnacrC'Ont'ic . 

1 6.  -LO  (-Xo-) ;  fern.  -LA.  (-X17).  This  appears  in  2^Xo-f, 
contest,  2^-Xo-v,  prize,  whence  E.  ath-l-ete ;  also,  with  a  pre- 
fixed short  vowel,  in  ircV-oXo-v,  E.  pet-aL 

18.  -RO  (-po) ;  fem.  -RA  (-pa).  Gk.  Kfit-p<{-f,  dead  (cf. 
Wit-uf ,  corpse) ;  hence  nec'ro-mancy ;  ^/w,  E.  hou-r.  So  also 
ac-ro-baiy  cop-ro-h'ie^  hie-ro-phant,  pte-ro-daciyl.  Fem.  kyd-ra ; 
also  caihed-r-alf  chai-r^  from  cd-po,  a  seat. 

19.  -TER,  -TERO  (-Tcp-,  -T«po-).  Common  in  compara- 
tives, as  irp6-T€po-Sj  former;  irpeaPv-rtpot,  elder,  E.  presby-ier. 
So  also  €P-T€po-Vy  entrails ;  fuaev-rtp-ioPf  E.  mesen-ter-y, 

20.  -RI  (-pt);  as  in  td-pi-y,  knowing,  skilful. 

21.  -RU  (-pv);  as  in  han-pv^  a  tear. 

22.  -R  (-op);  as  in  olB-ap^  L.  «^^r,  udder. 

23.  -ES,  -OS  (-*cr-,  -Off).  Here  belong  sbs.  having  -os  in 
the  nom.  case,  and  -€<r-  (originally)  in  other  cases ;  as,  nom. 
Trd^-off,  E.  pa/h-os,  gen.  *wd^-c<7-off,  later  ndB-t'Os,  nd6ov£  (with 
loss  of  a),  dat.  *»ra^-€«r-i,  later  7rd^«.     So  also  /Sdd-oy,  E. 

24.  -TO  (-to);  fem.  -TA  {-ttj),  Gk.  0T;7r-Td-5,  decayed; 
whence  anti-sep-ti-c ;  arpa-To-s,  a  camp,  orpa-r-iyydff,  a  leader, 
arpa'T-fiyfjfia,  E.  sira-i-ogem.  The  fem.  suffix  occurs  in  ycv-c- 
T^,  birth,  whence  was  formed  a  new  masc.  sb.  ycpc-riT-r,  father ; 
and,  with  the  like  suffix  -n^r,  we  have  «cpt-T7-s,  judge,  n-oiiT-nJ-r, 
poet,  7rpo<f>rj-Trf-s,  prophet ;  whence  E.  cri-ti-c^  poe-t^  prophe-t. 
So  also  the  suffix  -ra  in  diai-ra,  mode  of  life,  E.  die-i ;  jci<r-Ti7, 
chest,  whence  L.  cist-a^  E.  r /j-/,  and  A.  S.  r/>-/,  r<'j-/,  E.  ches-t. 

MN-TO  {'lut^o) ;  with  vocalic  n ;  see  no.  8.  The  sufiix  -ro 
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I  added  to  oblique  cases  of  sbs.  ending  in  -fin,  as  in  xti- 
tia-ro-t,  gen.  of  jii-M".  winter.  This  sufliK  -luno-  answers  lo 
L.  -mtnlum.  Examples  occur  in  di-male,  chro-mati-c,  dog- 
mati-c,  dra-mali-c,  embk-mati-c.  pn's-mati-c.  Sec, 

in  superlatives,  as   Tax-urro-s, 
iToip-iff-T^i,  a  sophist,  does  noi 


IS-TO    (-.oTo); 
quickest ;  cf.  E.  -est. 
belong  here  ;  see  nos 

t25.  -Ti.  -SI  (t.,  - 
nying.     Also  in  Gk. 
light :  die  latter  ^mi 
pha-ti-s.     So  also   (Sd-c 
whence    E.    aul-op-i-y 
fir-Tt-t.  a  prophet,  whence  E. 


i).  Gk.  ^-T*-(,  a  report,  also  ^oi-t,  a 
^-<T(-i,  an  appearance,  allied  to  <fia-os, 
is  E,  phase,  and  occurs  again  in  tm- 
■cfi»,   E.   fiasf;   a^ir   (  =  5ir-iri().   sight, 

consumption,    phlhi-si-s  ; 

■man-ty ;  Bi-oLt,  E.  Ihe-sn  ; 


■       31- 
^BJn  iro-' 

^bowl. 


tK-VTa-<nt.  displacement,  trance,  E.  tc-sla-sy,  rxta-sy. 
36.  -T  (-r) ;  as  in  wK-T-dt,  gen.  of  mj,  night. 

38,  -TA-T  (-tijt);  as  in  dpAf-njr-ot,  gen.  of  uji3(i-nj(,  up- 
rightness, from  J/)Ai-s,  upright. 

39.  -TU  (-Tv) ;  as  in  tfoT-rv-t,  oulcrj-,  Odyss.  i.  569.     Here 
belongs  thr  -ly-  in  e-ly-mohgy. 

■TER,  -TOR,  -T£r,  -TGR  (-«/.,  -i-i.p,-njp,-rwp);  as 
wo-T^p,  father,  ace.  jra-rip-a  ;  flu-T^p,  ia^vp.  giver.  So 
ho  knows,  whence  bh-for-y,  s-K>T-y ;  *pa-Trip, 
bowl,  E.  (ra-ter;  <Jiu>ait-r^p,  guard,  whence  E.  phyhc-Ur-y. 
Add  ar-lrr-y,  cau-ltr-y,  ceme-lcr-y,  charac-Ur,  mys-Ur-y,  pial- 
t€r-y.  Gk.  Kufftprtj-r^p,  steersman.  Latinised  as  guberna-lor, 
whence  A.  F.  govtmour,  E.  govern-or. 

3a.  -TRO  (-Tpo).  Gk.  XfK-Tpo-if,  a  couch,  a  rest,  whence 
E.  Uc-ler-n,  confused  (in  popular  etymology)  with  L.  Ug-ere. 
to  read;  ^ft-rpo^,  a  love-charm,  ^.phi'l-lre. 
I  34.  -D  (-ai.  -iB).  Gk.  patvat,  gen.  fuiii"a<(-o(,  raving,  E. 
\jM&n-ad\  yufiKic,  gen.  yvfti^dS-oc,  stripped  for  contest ;  whence 
the  verb  yu/ira'f'"'  (=yfi>-u8^i»),  to  train,  yvpn-aa-Tif!,  a 
tr^ner,  E.  gymn-as-l,  with  i  for  1/  before  /;  oiV't,  gen, 
Biy-lS-oc,  E.  £gis.  So  also,  from  /jut,  strife,  gen.  ip-ii-ov,  was 
formed  ip-iOir  tssip-iSyut),  to 
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numerous  verbs  in  -afctv,  -<f««»',  and  their  derivatives.  The 
Gk.  -ifriv  became  Low  Lat.  ^tzare,  F.  -tser,  M.  E.  "isen,  R. 
't'se  (historically,  in  many  cases),  -tze  (phonetically).  Other 
examples  of  -ad  occur  in  dec-ade,  dry-ad,  Ili-ad^  mon-ad, 
nom-ad,  myri-ad,  plei-ad^  spor-ad-ic,  encomi-as-i,  enihust-at-i^ 
5choli'aS'i\  and  of -td,  in  hybr-id,  Nere-id,  Agon-is-Us,  bapt-is-t, 
dogmat'is't^  dramat-is-t^  panegyr-is-L  The  suffix  -ist  is  now 
in  general  use,  even  ^\'ith  Latin  bases ;  as  in  dent-isL 

38.  -QO,  -KO  (-«o)  ;  fem.  -QA,  -KA  (-itiy).  Gk.  Jcpcr-i-iaJr, 
criti'C^  from  Kpt-rtk,  adj.  choice  ;  so  also  many  words  in  -/r'-r, 
as  hereii'C,  phlegniaii-Cy  and  in  -I'-r,  as  eleciri-Cy  gadri-c^ 
lyri-c,  &c.     Add  demon-ia^Cj  man-ia-c,  zod-ia-c  ;  phar-ma-c-y, 

39.  -Q,  -K  (^K),  Sometimes  the  preceding  suffix  is  reduced 
to  -K  ;  as  in  Kk\-^^,  for  *icX»-fia-ic-5,  gen.  itXi-fio-it-off ;  E.  climax ; 
compare  Gk.  jcXt-/[ia,  E.  clime.     So  also  calyx,  helix,  thorax. 

40.  -SKO  (-cFito).  Gk.  hi'oxo't,  a  quoit,  put  for  *dar-<r«>f, 
from  diit-€«v,  to  cast ;  E.  disc,  dish.  So  also  asieri-sk,  basilisk, 
obelisk. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
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The  Slavonic  Elment. 

5  277.  Thk  Slavonic  element  in  English  is  a  very  small 
one,  and  can  hardly  amount  to  more  tlian  about  two  dozen 
words  in  all,  unless  we  include  some  that  are  not  at  all  in 
general  use, 

A  suflictenl  general  account  of  the  languages  of  the  Slavonic 
family  will  be  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Morfill's  Slemom'c 
Littrature  (London,  1883),  The  chief  classes  of  these 
languages  are  ihe  Russian,  the  Bulgarian,  the  Ser bo- Croatian, 
the  Slovenish,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Lusatian  Wendish. 
The  oldest  and  most  important  specimens  of  Slavonic 
belong  to  the  Old  Bulgarian,  also  sometimes  called  Church 
Slavonic,  being  the  language  into  which  Cyrillus  and  Meiho- 
dius  (ranslalcd  the  Bible,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
Sec  vol.  i.  $  64  ;  p.  101.  All  the  Slavonic  languages  belong 
to  the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  are  therefore  cognate 
with  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  languages  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  on  the  other. 

The  Slavonic  languages  have  occasionally  borrowed  words 
from  other  Aryan  languages,  and  conversely.  Thus,  the 
words  plough  and  saddle  are  probably  of  Slavonic  origin ; 
and  silk  has  taken  a  Slavonic  form,  though  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  sericum.  On  the  other  hand,  ezar  is  of  Latin 
origin,  from  Caiar ;    hetman  may  possibly  be  of  German 
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origin,  from  Haupimann,  captain,  but  this  has  been  vigorously 
denied  (see  The  Academy ,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1890);  humivici 
Swedish  origin ;  and  vampire  may  possible  be  Turkish. 

.  §  278.  Many  of  the  roots  of  words  found  in  Old  Bul- 
garian are  sufficiently  close  to  those  found  in  other  Aryan 
languages  to  be  easily  intelligible.  Thus  we  find  Russ.  /i^^), 
to  drink,  from  Vpi,  Skt.  /i',  to  drink;  Russ.  kovaf{e)y  to 
hammer,  L.  cu-dere^  E.  hew\  Russ.  iu-ki^e),  s.,  fat,  Lat. 
iu-mere,  to  swell,  from  V'teu,  to  swell;  Russ.  dte<fai{e\  to 
place,  put,Gk.  rt-Orj-fAi,  from  V'dhe,  to  place;  Russ.  slui'skaf{e), 
to  hear,  Gk.  kKvuv,  from  \/kleu,  to  hear ;  &c.  The  relation- 
ship is  more  striking  in  common  words,  such  as  Russ.  maJ{e)f 
mother,  brat{e\  brother,  sesira^  sister,  sum\  son,  dach{e)\ 
daughter,  dom\  house  (Lat.  dom'Us\  more^  sea  (Lat.  mari)^ 
&c. ;  dva^  two ;  /r/*,  three ;  chetuire^  four :  piat(e\  ircWc,  five ; 
shest(e\  six;  sem(i)^  seven;  &c.  Of  course,  in  comparing 
words,  the  peculiar  habits  of  Slavonic  must  be  accounted 
for,  as  shown  in  the  Table  of  Regular  Substitution  of  Con- 
sonants, in  vol.  i.  §  107.  Of  these  the  most  striking  are  the 
substitution  of  s  and  z  for  the  Aryan  k  and  ^;  as  in  Russ. 
sio,  L.  centum^  a  hundred,  Russ.  znat{e)^  L.  {g)nosc'ere^  to 
know.  The  Slavonic  forms  frequently  help  to  throw  some 
additional  light  on  E.  words  where  Latin  and  Greek  fail  to  do 
so,  as  in  the  case  of  E.  chtw^  A.  S.  c/ow-an^  G.  kau-etif  which 
answers  to  Russ.  jev-at[e)  or  ^ev-ai{e\  with  the  same  sense ; 
E.  tree,  A.  S.  ir/ow^  Russ.  derevo ;  E.  apple^  A.S.  ceppel^  Russ. 
iablo-ko ;  &c.  In  the  above  words  I  use  the  method  of  trans- 
literation explained  in  the  Preface  to  my  Dictionary,  but  I  have 
here  distinguished  the  mute  final  e  by  using  the  symbol  (e) 
within  marks  of  parenthesis. 

§  279.  It  is  worth  notice  here  that  the  infinitives  of  all 
Russian  *  regular '  verbs  end  in  -/(e),  preceded  by  a  vowel  or 
diphthong ;  this  suffix  answers  to  the  -/um  of  the  Latin  supine. 
The  endings  are  -a/(<'),  -z*a/(^),  -/>/(^),  -e/{e),  -/*/(<'),  -ui^e),  -<?/(^), 
'U/{e).     The  'irregular'  verbs  end  in  'ch{e),  or  -/i*.     Exx. 
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if),  to  sleep,  sio-iaHe), 
0  love,  h'uilie),  lo  be,  me-eh{t).  to  be  able,  il-h\  to  go. 

The  best  book  for  explaining  Slavonic  etymologies  is  the 
Elj-mologisches  WQrterbuch  der  slavischen  Sprachen,  by  F. 
Miklosich;  Wien,  1886.  It  is  especially  easy  to  consult,  as 
being  wholly  printed  in  Roman  type.  The  primitive  forms 
are  given  in  Fick's  WOrterbuch,  though  the  vowels  there 
used  require  occasional  modification,  by  comparison  with 
Brugmann's  Grimdriss. 

§  SSO.  As  lo  the  lime  of  introduction  of  Slavonic  words, 
it  is  remarkable  that  otu  Russian  word  is  met  with  at  a  very 
early  dale,  viz.  salile,  which  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  is 
common  in  heraldry ;  indeed,  the  adjectival  form  sabel'tne 
(Russ.  so&ol-mi-i,  with  sufiij(=L.  -Inus  as  in  can-inus)  occurs 
in  the  Jloral  Ode,  a  poem  of  the  i  ath  century.  All  other 
words  of  Slavonic  origin  belong  lo  the  modern  period,  after 
1 500  (unless  we  include  the  very  old  f/otd& plough,  saddle,  and 
iilk).  Argosy  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  and  perhaps  sitppe, 
though  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  reading  (M.N.D.  ii.  1.  69). 
Vcrtt  is  in  Hackluyt's  Vo>-ages  (1598);  slavt  occurs  some- 
what earlier,  in  Gascoigne ;  morse,  in  Sir  T.  Browne ;  and 
calash  first  appears  in  1666.  The  rest,  as  far  as  I  know, 
are  quite  modern  in  English. 

2S1,  Word-list.  The  following  is  the  word-list.  Argosy 
(from  Kagusa,  in  Dalmaiia,seeNew  E.  Diet.);  calash  (F„from 
Bohemian  or  Polish);  copeck  (Rubs.);  cravat  (Croatian); 
cxar  (from  Latin) ;  drosky  (Russian) ;  eland  (Dutch,  from 
Polish)  ;  hetman  (from  German  ?) ;  howitzer  (German,  from 
Bohemian) ;  knout  (Russ.,  from  Swedish) ;  mammoth 
(Siberian,  said  to  be  of  Tatar  origin) ;  mazurka  (Masovian)  ; 
morse  (Russ.);  polka  (Polish);  plough  {perhaps  Old  Sla- 
vonic); rouble  (Russ.);  sable  (Russ.);  saddle  (perhaps  O, 
Slavonic);  silk  (O.  Slav.,  from  Latin);  slave  (Slavonic); 
steppe  (Russ.);  ukase  (Russ.);  vampire  (Servian,  perhaps 
f  Turk,  origin) ;  verst  (Russian).  We  may  also  note  the 
kTOL.  II,  D  d 
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word  Poiaek,  a  Pole,  Russ.  Poliaki/),  spell  PoUuki  in 
Hackluyl's  Vyiaga,\.  aai;  introduced  into  tnoa  moden 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  in  Hamkl,  i  i.  63.  Some  connect 
our  cassock  with  the  word  cossaek ;  but  it  is  doubtM  ;  see  the 
New  E,  Diet, 

§  282.  I  append  a  few  notes  upon  some  of  the  above 
words. 

■  Argosy  is  not  really  of  Slavonic  origin.  Mr,  MorfiO 
kindly  tells  me  that  the  Slavonic  name  of  Ragusa  is  Rh 
bravnik,  i.e.  forest-town  (of.  Russ.  dubrava,  a  forest);  the 
name  Ragusa  is  Italian,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Lausa,  the  name  of  a  rock  close  by  (Pijjin  and  Spasovicfa, 
Hist,  of  Slavonic  Literature,  p.  168).  Coped  is  from  Russ. 
kopieika.  the  looth  part  ofa  rouble,  ^'/uni/ is  illustrated  by  the 
following  entry  in  Hexham's  Du.  Did.;  '  Eelant,  a  wilde 
deere  called  an  Alct  [elk],  bigger  then  a  Buck,  with  more 
[bigger]  homes.'  The  name  was  at  first  applied  to  the  elk, 
and  was  borrowed  by  Dutch  from  Slavonic,  prob.  from  the 
Polish  jrkh,  a  slag ;  cf.  Servian  jeltn,  Bohcm.  jrlen,  Russ. 
olrn{e),  Lithuan.  tints,  stag.  Mazurka  and  polka  meant,  at 
first,  'a  Masovian  woman'  and  'a  Polish  woman'  respec- 
tively ;  cf.  F.  Polonaise,  Cracovimnt ;  Cracoviat  or  Krakaviak 
means  '  a  man  of  Cracow,'  also  the  name  of  a  dance.  The 
word  plough,  Russ.  p!iig{e),  occurs  in  all  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  in  Lithuanian  and  Old  Prussian,  and  ihe 
Teutonic  races  must  have  borrowed  it ;  the  true  A.S.  word  for 
'  plough  ■  is  sulh.  Miklosich  gWesplugH  as  thcgencral  Slavonic 
form.  As  to  iflk,  a  Slavonic  form  of  L.  Sericum,  see  the  note  to 
the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary.  As  to  vampire,  Miklosich 
gives  a  Slav,  form  vampirH,  found  in  the  Bulgarian  vampir, 
vapir,  vepir ;  Servian  vampir;  Polish  upior;  Little- Russian 
vamfyr,  vepyr,  vopyr,  opyr,  vpyr,  opir,  uprr ;  White-Russian 
upir,  Russ.  upir{e).  upyr{e),  obyr{e),  also  vampirU).  Miklo- 
sich adds  that,  in  Servian  and  Russian,  the  werwolf  (vukodiak) 
and  the  vampire  are  confused  together.     He  s 
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B  word  is  probably  Turkish,  and  compares  ihe  North-Turk. 
',  a  witch.  But  I  cannot  see  how  w  can  pass  inio  va, 
^hereas  the  contrary  change  is  easy ;  cf.  Zend  vap,  to  weave, 
[^1^.  ubda  (for  "  vapta),  woven.  As  to  verst,  the  orig.  sense 
may  have  been  '  turn,'  hence,  a  distance,  a  space;  the  Russ. 
vtrsia  means  '  age '  as  well  as  '  verst,'  and  stands  for  •  virl-la, 
regularly  derived  from  the  Slav,  root  verl,  to  turn,  cognate 
with  L.  turl-tre  (whence  uers-us,  for  "  utrl-tus) ;  cf,  Russ, 
vtrl-iet(t),  to  turn,  twirl,  bore,  turn  back,  return. 

$  283.  Iiithuauiaa.  I  have,  in  my  Dictionary,  set  down 
the  verb  to  talk,  and  the  M,  E.  tutk,  a  man,  as  being  Lithua- 
nian.    The  word  is  certainly  Scandian  ;    and  at  the  same 
dme  the  Scandian  word    was    borrowed  from  some  other 
'  hnguage,  which  Mr.  Vigfusson  says  was  Lithuanian,  as  may 
l»ve  been  the  case.     But  the  word  is  equally  common  in 
lavonic,  and  may  even  have  been  taken  from  a  Slavonic 
urce.     Owing  to  the  close  connection  between  Lithuanian 
d  Slavonic,  it  makes  very  httle  difference.     It  is  interesting, 
iwever,  to  add  the  Slavonic  forms.    Amongst  these,   as 
Q  by  Miklosich  under  liilkii,  I  find  the  Servian  tolkovali, 
i.  tolkot'at{t),  to  interpret,  eiiplain,  also  (simply)  to  talk, 
D speak  of;  Russ. /u/it',  sense,  meaning,  doctrine ;  Lithuanian 
"  tulkas,  Lettish  lulki,  an  interpreter ;  Lith.  tutkoli,  lulkanii, 
Lettish  lulkol.  to  interpret.     Besides  which,  there   are    the 
Icet.  lilkr,  Swed,  lolk,   Finnish  iulkki,  an  interpreter ;  and 
led.  laika,  Swed.  lo/ka.  to  interpret.     The  wide  spread  of  the 
word   is   easily  explained    from    its  peculiar  meaning ;    an 
inlerpretcr  being  a  man  who  necessarily  brings  languages 
]  contact  with  one  another. 


CHAPTER   XX. 
The  Persian  and  Sanskrit  Element. 

§  284.  Having  considered  the  Teutonic,  Romance,  and 
Slavonic  sources,  it  is  best  to  consider  next  the  other 
languages  of  the  Aryan  family,  such  as  the  Persian  and 
Sanskrit. 

Persian.  Persian  is  properly  an  Aryan  language,  though 
this  fact  is,  in  the  modern  stage,  much  obscured  by  the  ^-ery 
large  number  of  Arabic  words  which  it  has  borrowed ;  and 
also,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  very  degraded  forms  which  it 
now  exhibits.  For  example,  the  word  for  *  hundred  '  is  sad^ 
which  does  not,  at  first,  resemble  Lat.  centum  or  A.  S.  kund 
or  Gk.  €'Kar6v ;  but  it  is  at  once  explained  by  comparing  it 
with  the  Skt.  faia^  where  the  Skt.  f  denotes  an  original  k 
which  has  come  to  be  pronounced  like  s ;  a  phenomenon 
precisely  paralleled  by  the  sound  of  the  F.  cerU,  where  c 
denotes  the  very  same  thing. 

§  285.  As  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  vnih  a  good 
list  of  Persian  words  cognate  with  English,  I  have  collected 
some,  as  given  below,  in  illustration  of  the  Aryan  character 
of  Persian.  I  shall  use  for  this  purpose  the  same  system  of 
transliteration  as  that  given  in  Palmer's  Persian  Dictionar}'» 
with  the  sole  exception  of  using  q  for  /:,  which  seems 
simpler. 

According  to  this  s}'stem,  the  complete  alphabet  is  as 
follows  :  a  (a,  i,  &c.),  b,  p,  /,  ij^  ch,  h,  kh,  </,  i,  r,  «,  zh,  s,  sh,  f, 
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f,  J,  ',gh,  f.  y,  i,  g,  I,  m,  «,  10  [b],  A,^  [(].  The  order  of 
the  letters  is  somewhat  troublesome,  but  some  help  to  the 
raemorj'  may  be  given  by  observing  that  it  begins  with  a,  b 
(and  iia  attendant  /),  and  ihat  it  ends  with  the  guHerals  7,  k, 
g,  the  liquids  /,  m,  n,  and  the  letters  composing  the  word 
why.  Again,  by  observing  the  forms  of  the  written  letters, 
we  may  notice  thai,  excluding  a  (<i,  &c.)  and  the  final  liquids 
(/,  m,  n)  and  w,  h,  y,  the  rest  of  the  letters  fall  into  classes, 
thus :  b,  p,  t,  i  ;^,  ch.  A,  kh ; — d,  i  ; — r,  a,  ai ; — j,  sA ; — f, 
I ; — !,  f ; — ',  gh ;—/,  q ; — k,  g.  Thus  the  leading  letters  of 
ibis  portion  of  the  alphabet  are  h,},  d,  r,  j,  f,  (, ',  /,  k.  The 
use  of  diacritical  marks  to  distinguish  some  of  the  letters  does 
not  cause  much  trouble,  because  very  few  of  the  dotted  lellers 
occur  in  such  words  as  have  been  imported  into  English. 

Among  the  most  helpful  books  are:  Palmer's  Hindustani, 
lian,  and  Arabic  Grammar;  Palmer's  Pers.  Diet.;  and 
Richardson's  Arabic  and  Pers.  Diet,  (ed.  Johnson).  The 
student  may  further  be  referred  to  the  article  on  phonetic 
laws  in  Persian,  by  Prof.  Rieu  (Phii.Soc.  Trans.,  1880,  p.  1); 
Schleither's  Indogermaniscbe  threstomathie,  which  con- 
lairis  specimens  of  Old  Bacirian  and  of  the  Old  Persian 
cuneiform  inscriptions ;  and  the  handlxjok  of  Zend  (Hand- 
buch  der  Zcndsprache)  by  F.  Jusii.  There  is  an  etymological 
Pers.  Diet,  by  Vmiers. 

As  lo  the  older  forms  of  ihe  Iranian  languages,  we  have 
specimens  of  Old  Bacirian  or  Zend,  being  the  language  of 
the  old  Persian  sacred  writings;  of  Old  Persian,  the  language 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions ;  and  of  Pehtevi,  a  later  form 
than  cither  of  the  above.  Pehlevt,  by  the  way,  is  a  later 
form  u(pjr/kai'/2,  meaning  '  Parthian."  The  modern  Iranian 
dialects  comprise  Persian,  Afghan,  Kurdish,  and  others. 

J  286.    Many  of  the  phonetic  changes  in  Persian  are  not 

Uule  ejitraordinary,  but  can  all  be  explained  ;  most  of  them, 
id,  are  very  well  shown  by  Prof.  Rieu  in  the  article  above 
irred  to.    I  give  the  following  examples  of  correspondence 
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between  words  of  native  English  origin  and  words  of  Persian 
origin,  in  order  to  show  how  the  known  laws  of  language 
often  enable  us  to  connect  words  which  do  not  at  first  sight 
resemble  each  other,  with  a  few  notes  in  the  more  diflicnh 
cases.  To  find  the  common  Aryan  form  in  each  case  would 
furnish  a  lesson  in  comparative  philology  for  a  student  who 
desires  a  little  practice.  It  is,  usually,  not  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  do  so. 

Cognate  Words  in  English  and  Persian.  "  E.  am — P.  am. 
E.  harm^  bosom — P.  bar^  bosom ;  both  from  v^bher,  to  bear. 
E.  he,  Skt.  bhu,  to  be — P.  bu-dan,  to  be  :  -dan  is  the  infin.  suffix. 
E.  bear,  v. — P.  bur-dan,  E.  bind,  v. — P.  bandan  (for  *  hand- 
dan).  E.  bore,  v.,  to  perforate — P.  bur-idan,  to  cut,  cleave 
(Zend  bar),  E.  bough,  arm  (of  a  tree) — P.  bazu,  arm  (cf.  Skt 
bdhu,  Gk.  nrjxyt).  E.  bo//om  (of  a  thing) — P.  6un  (Skt 
budhna,  root).  E.  brother — P.  birddar.  E.  brow — P.  a-bru 
(Gk.  o-<^pvr).  E.  buck — P.  buz,  a  goat;  Zend  buza  (Skt 
bukka,  a  goat).  E.  come,  v. — V.gdm,  s.,  a  step,  i.  e.  a  coming. 
E.  caw. — P.  gdu,  E.  choose,  A.  S.  c/osan  (cf.  Goth,  kius-an, 
L.  gus'/are) — P.  dus/,  a  friend,  i.  e.  a  chosen  one  (O.  Pers. 
daustar,  friend  ;  cf.  Skt.  jush-fa,  beloved,  (rom  jush,  for  *gus, 
to  like.  The  change  from  J  (for  g),  to  d  is  curious ;  cf.  E 
dew  with  Jew,  as  to  sound).  E.  daughter — P.  dukhiar. 
E.  doo-m,  a  judgement ;  from  '/dhe,  to  place,  set — P.  dd-d, 
justice ;  from  the  same.  E.  eight — P.  hasht,  Zend  asi-an  \ 
cf.  Gk.  oicr».  E.  father — P.  pidar,  E.  fern — P.  par,  a 
feather  ;  Zend  parena.  E.  five — P.  panj.  E.  foot — P.  pdi\ 
Zend  pddha ;  Skt.  pdda,  E.  four — P.  chahdr ;  Zend  chaih- 
7vare ;  L.  quatuor ;  Goth,  fidwor,  E.  full — P.  pur ;  Zend 
perena;  L.  plenus,  E,  gall — P.  zahra,  the  gall-bladder; 
allied  to  Zend  zar-ema,  greenness,  yellowness ;  Kuss.  jelch{e), 
gall,  where  y=(zh);  Gk.  x^^'V-  E.  gold—V.  zar,  gold; 
Ztiid  zar-anya  \  Russ.  zol-oto\  O.  Slav.  zlato\  Goth,  gulth. 
E.  hone — P.  son,  a  whetstone;  Skt  ^dna\  A.  S.  hdn,  E 
hund^red^  A.  S.  hund — P.  sad]    Skt  fata.     E.  is — P.  asi\ 
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I.  "S^httt—V-tanu;  Zend  ihnu;  h.grrtu.  V..  light — 
B,  day;  L,  lux;  cf.  Zend  ruck,  lo  shine,  L.  luc-rrt.  E. 
r — P.  madar.  E.  meed,  A.  S.  mtord;  Goth.  mi'tdo—P. 
,  wages;  Zend  mithda.  E.  much,  mick-k — P.  mik, 
E,  middli—V.  miySn,  ihe  middle,  s.;  Zend  maidhy- 
j,  s. ;  from  maidhya,  adj.^L.  mcdius.  E.  moust — P.  mush. 
—P.  ma-h,  O.  Pets.  oiJAn,  Zend  ma-onh.  E.  m^arf  {a 
drink) — P.  mat,  wine ;  Zend  madJiu.  E.  nai'/  (on  the  hand) ; 
A.  S.  turg-ti. — P.  ndih-un ;  Skt.  nakh-a,  Russ.  nog-cl(e).     E. 


Zend  I 

(a.     E.  ?«iV*  (alive)— P. 

life ;    uiu-us,  living.     E. 

,n.     Z.same~V.ham-an, 

Ski.  tama.     E.  seven -V.   ha/l; 

"E-iisler — P.  iA(w)aAtir,  kh'aher  ; 

E.  sit — P.  ni-shash-tan,  lo  sit 


navel — P.  naf.  E.  new — P. 
P.  nuh ;  Zend  navan.  E.  no- 
si.  life  ;  Zend  jl-ti,  hfe ;  L.  i 
gueen^?.  san :  Zend  ghena,  a 
that  same ;  Zend  Aama ;  5k 
Zend  haptan ;  Skt.  sapii 
Zend  qavJiar ;  Ski.  jt 
down  (for  *m-sad-tan);  Zend  Ai/t/,  to  sit  (for  *sad);  Skt.  jarf, 
lo  sit.  E,  six — P.  shash.  E.  sooth,  adj.  true  ;  s.  truth. — 
P.  hast-u,  truth,  allied  to  kasl-t,  existent,  being  ;  Zend  haHX, 
being,  existent,  actual,  pres.  part,  of  ah,  to  be  (=Skt.  as, 
to  be).  E.  sow,  A.  S.  sugu—V.  ihuk;  Skt.  siikara,  a  hog. 
E.  stand — P.  i-sla-din;  L,  sta-re.  E,  star— P.  i-star-a. 
E.  sweat,  s. — P.  thwai;  Ski.  sveda;  cf.  W.  c^Tyj',  sweat. 
E.  ftor,  v.— P.  dar-Han ;  Gk.  «jj-.i».  E  /«»— P.  rfai 
E.  loolh—P.  datidan.  E.  /wo— P.  rf«.  E.  thirs-ty—P.  lish-na, 
thirsty  ;  Zend  tarsh-na,  thirst ;  Skt.  /arrAo,  thirst.  E.  three — 
P.  sih;  Pehlvi  si,  (i;  Zend  thri.  E.  thunder—^,  iundar. 
E.  itwrm — P.  ^ar/n.  E.  weave—P.  baf-t,  woven,  lia/-tan, 
to  weave,  haf,  a  weaving  instrument ;  Zend  vap,  lo  weave  ; 
ub-da  (for  'vap-la),  woven.  E.  tviW — P.  iarf;  Zend  vata, 
E.  worth,  to  become;  A,  S.  u'eorth-an,—P .  gurd-idan,  to 
become;  Pehlevi  pa/-/-(/a«  ;  Zendrarrt.  V..W0I/—P.  gurg  ; 
Zend  vihrka  ;  Russ.  voli(e).  E.  itori. — P.  varz-idan,  wars- 
'  '  .S'w  is  the  regaiar  mlcccdeiil  of  South- waliui  ^v.  Ibe  Nuilh.wnliin 
)[  book- Welsh. "—Rhys.  /,((/.  an  tVelsh  Pliihla^.  and  ed.  p.  166. 
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idan^  to  practise,  exercise ;  Zend  varez,  to  work.  £.  vakid 
(cognate  with  Gk.  KuicXor) — P.  charkh^  a  wheel ;  TjttA  ckakkra ; 
Russ.  koUeso.  E.  white — P.  sapeid\  Zend  ^eta,  white,  Skt. 
fveta.  E.  yoke — P.  yugh,  E.  young — P.  jawSn^  javdn] 
Zend  yuvarif  a  young  man. 

§  287.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  words 
derived  from  the  Persian.  An  excellent  account  of  Eastern 
words  occurring  in  French  is  that  by  Devic,  as  printed 
in  the  supplement  to  Littr^'s  French  Dictionary.  See 
also  the  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  Words,  by  Colonel 
Yule. 

As  to  the  period  of  introduction  of  the  folloi^ing  words, 
most  of  them  are  not  found  till  the  modem  period,  i.  e.  till 
after  1500.  But  there  are  some  interesting  exceptions. 
Thus  azure  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  even  earlier,  and  is  well 
known  as  an  heraldic  term.  Caper  (the  plant)  is  spelt 
caper  is  in  Wyclif,  Eccl.  xii.  5  ;  he  also  has  cynoper^  cinnabar ; 
Jer.  xxii.  14.  Carcase  *  is  in  Hampole's  Prick  of  Conscience. 
Cheeky  chess,  exchequer,  are  all  in  early  use.  Hazard  is  in 
Havelok,  2326;  and  so  is  tabour,  2329.  Lemon^  orange,  and 
peach  are  all  mentioned  together  in  Lydgate  (Minor  Poems, 
p.  15).  Magic,  panns,  tajfata,  tiger,  all  occur  in  Chaucer; 
as  well  as  ceiewale,  the  M.  E.  spelling  of  zedoary.  Our 
earliest  Pers.  word  is  paradise,  in  Layamon,  24122.  Rook, 
as  a  term  in  chess,  occurs  in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum, 
but  must  have  l)een  known  earlier.  Satrap  is  spelt  satrapar 
and  satraper  in  the  Wars  of  Alexander ;  Wyclif  has  the  very 
form  satrap,  Eng.  Works,  ed.  Matthew,  pp.  7,  491.  Scarlet 
occurs  in  P.  Plowman,  B.  ii.  15. 

Many  of  the  words  did  not  reach  us  directly,  but  came 
through  various  channels,  including  Greek,  Arabic  and 
Turkish;    and  especially  through  Latin  and  the  Romance 

*  Carcase  is  not  wholly  Persian.  It  seems  to  have  been  from  some 
other  source,  confused  with  derivatives  of  Pers.  tarkash,  a  quiver.  See 
the  New  L.  Dictioiury. 
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iguages.     These  arc  indicated  in  the  Dictionary,  ind  ed., 

759.  835- 
§  288,    Word-Uat.      Anil  (with  Arab,   article),   wkenct 
l-inc;    asparagus ';    avadavaC  (from  Ahmtdabad,  where 
\med  is  Arabic,  and  abad  is  Persian) ;  azure,     Bakhshish, 
las  (ruby),  bang  (Indian  hemp,  Pers.  baitg,  Urdu  bitang), 
ihaw,  bazaar,  l>ezique  (F.  btsigut,  bety,  Pers.  b^izUhi,  batf, 
game),  bezoar,  tmrax,  bulbul.     Calabash,  calender  (a  kind 
wandering  monk),  caravan,  caravanserai,  carboy,  carcase  ', 
'check,  chequer,  chess,   chicanery   (?),   cinnabar   (cinoper). 
Demijohn,  dervish,  divan,  durbar.    Exchequer,  firman,  ghoul '. 
gypsum,  hazard,  houri.     Jackal,  jargonelle,  jasmine,  jujube, 
julep.     Khan  {an  inn,  P.  iidria,  house  ;  also,  lord  ',  P.  Han, 
lord);  khedive,  kiosk  (Turk.,  from  P.),  lascar,  laudanum  (?), 
lemon,   lilac,  lime   (the   fruit).      Magic,   male    (at   chess), 
mumray,  myrtle.    Narghilch   (a  pipe,   see  Devic),   nilghau. 
Orange,  ounce  {the  quadruped;  of  doubtful  origin).     Para- 
dise  {er  parvis),   parasang',    Parsee,    pasha,    peach,  peri", 
pistachio.      Rice,  rook  (at   chess).      Sandal    (?),    saraband, 
)h,   satrap,    scarlet,  scimetar,  sepoy,  serai,  shah ',  shawl, 
inach,    labour   (or    tambour),    taffeta,    tambourine,    tiara, 

Donbtful ;  Justi  gives  Zend  ffaregha,  ihe  barb  of  an  airow,  lil.  a 
(ptoul,  from  tbe  verb  (futtg,  lo  iproul,  and  cnmparei  it  with  Gk. 
iirwafaiot.  Cf.  Pen,  is/^rgham,  the  Dane  of  va  odorifenmi  herb 
(RIchaidioD). 

*  See  note  on  previous  page. 

*  Ad   Arabic  word ;    bul  Dcvic  uy«  the  Amb.   word   a  of  Pen, 

*  Bui  ikoH,  in  the  sense  of  '  lord,'  is  of  Tatar  oiigin. 

*  Mod.  Vat.  fariang ;  Jusli,  s.  v.  a(an,  aaya  ihit  Zend  Ofan,  a  stone, 
is  the  P.  mi^,  a  Elone;  uid  that  ^nuaiitf- means  '  fiom  Ibe  roileitoncs,' 
t.  e.  Cram  maili  to  mark  ;  the  prep,  being,  appuenlly,  Zend /diW,  lomc- 
limct  used  in  Ihe  sense  of  '  from.' 

*  ZcaA  pairika,  the  name  of  a  race  of  evil  female  spirits,  who  dectivF<l 
men  iiy  their  beaaty ;  aftcrwanls,  in  the  latci  mythology,  n  race  of 
beaallful  laiiici.     Ftoni  ihc  fool  far,  in  the  tense  ■  la  overvower.' 

'  Sboitcned  from  Q,  Pen.  k/udyalkijm,  king,  rakr ;  from  kAti,  to  rale 
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tiger  ^  tulip,  turban,  turquoise.  Van  {skcri  /br  canvan), 
zamindar,  zanana,  zedoarv,  Zend. 

$  289.  I  have  not  included  giaour^  with  its  variant  gwekir, 
fire-worshipper,  as  it  seems  to  be  of  Arabic  origin  (§  305)b 

The  list  might  be  considerably  extended  bjr  adding  less 
usual  words,  such  as :  moAur,  a  gold  coin,  P.  atMikr,  jBKibv: 
piUati,  from  P.  pi'Iar,ft7dr,  2l  dish  of  rice  and  meat ;  sAelanj, 
from  P.  shikari^  a  hunter,  sportsman ;  sirdar^  the  head  of 
a  set  of  palanquin-bearers,  from  P.  sardar^  chief;  sefla^ 
softah,  a  student  (Turkish,  from  Persian) ;  sifphy  (sec  Yale) : 
&c. 

§  290.  Table  of  Substitution  of  Cox5oxa2sts. 

I  append  a  table  of  the  more  usual  substitntioQ  of  con- 
sonants ;  to  be  compared  with  that  in  toL  L  p.  125. 


Ary^n. 

Skt. 

Zi^. 

Ptniofu 

Teut^mic. 

G 

K 

GH 

m 

9,  sh 

h 

z.  zh         j 

z 

z 
s 
z 

K 

,KH  H 

G 

Gw 

Q 

GHw 

k.ch 
gh.h 

g^g^^^-i 

k.ch.s     . 
g.  j,  «li 

g 

Q.K 
KHwHw 
.  *  .Gw)G 

D 

T 

DH 


d 
t 

dh 


d 
t 
d 


d 

t,d 

d 


T 

TH 

D 


B 

b 

b 

b 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

PH  F 

6H 

bh 

b 

b 

B 

^  Zend  tigkri,  an  arrow  from  its  swiftness' :  the  orig.  sense  is  'pointed.' 
from  tij  y^sSkt.  Af^.,  to  be  shaq),  for  */.l/;  00-radiaue  with  £.  j/vi, 
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Id  Ihe  P.  iik,  for  '  Ihree,"  the  Aryan  T  (here  Zend  th)  is 
changed  to  J.  We  should  also  observe  the  frequent  change 
of  Aryan  S  to  P.  h,  as  in  P.  hapian,  seven ;  and  its  occasional 
change  to  lA,  as  in  minh,  a  mouse.  The  former  change  is 
common  in  Zend,  as  in  the  rool  ah  (for  as),  to  be.  Very 
curious  is  ihe  change  of  Aryan  SVV  to  Zend  ?,  P.  kh,  as  in 
Ski.  svair  (sister),  Zend  qaahar,  P.  kh'dhcr.  Also,  of  Aryan 
KW  lo  Zend  fp,  as  in  Ski.  (Vfia,  Zend  (paila,  P.  saptid, 
E.  while  ;  Ski.  afia,  Zend  a^pa,  P.  asp,  L.  equus.  We  may 
also  note  the  occurrence  of  Zend  v,  P.  b  or  g,  for  W ;  as  in 
Zend,  vala,  P.  bad,  E.  wind ;  P.  gurg,  E.  ww^  So  also  row 
is  derived  (through  French,  Latin,  and  Greek)  from  Armenian 
(and  Arab.)  ward,  which  in  P.  becomes  gul. 

§  291.  Sanskrit.  It  might  be  supposed  that  all  words 
borrowed  from  Sanskrit  must  have  been  borrowed  since 
1 757,  the  dale  of  ihe  battle  of  Plassey,  and  Ihe  beginning  of 
our  dominion  in  India.  But  languages  of  Sanskrit  origin 
have  existed  there  all  the  while,  and  several  Sanskrit  words 
found  their  way  to  England  during  the  middle  ages,  more  or 
less  disguised  in  a  Latin  or  French  dress.  Thus  ihe  allitera- 
tive romance  of  Alexander  and  Dindimus,  translated  from 
the  Latin  in  the  middle  of  the  i  flh  century,  tells  us  about 
"Ihe  Bragmanus  pore,"  i.e.  the  poor  Brahmins,  where  the 
Latin  original  has  Bragmani.  Indeed,  the  name  Dindimus, 
who  was  a  supposed  king  of  the  firahmins,  is  of  Sanskrit 
origin ;  the  Latin  text  has  Dandamis,  which  is  just  the  Ski. 
(A/ndi>»,  one  who  bears  a  mace,  from  t/unda,  a  mace,  sceptre, 
staff  of  justice,  from  the  root  i/iind,  to  chastise ;  it  was  also 
used  to  signify  an  ascetic,  or  religious  devotee,  one  in  ihe 
fourth  (and  highest)  stage  of  Brahminical  life.  See  Mami, 
vi.  ga.  The  words  hanp  and  pepper,  both  of  Sanskrit  origin, 
found  their  way  into  Greek  and  Latin,  and  thence  into 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  words  beryl  and  nard  occur  in  the 
Vulgale  version  of  the  Bible,  and  in  Wyclif's  translation. 
"iifger  is  mentioned  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  370.     Sendai 
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(fine  stuff),  sugar ^  and  sulphur  occur  in  Chaucer.  Mace  (the 
spice)  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Albus,  p.  230,  and  in 
Mandeville's  Travels,  c.  18. 

§  282.  Word-list.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
words  from  this  source. 

Algum,  avatar,  banyan,  brahmin,  beryl  {^hence  brilliant), 
camphor,  candy,  carmine,  champak,  cheeta ',  chintz,  cowry  \ 
crimson,  ghee ',  ginger,  hemp,  indigo, jaggery  ^  juggernauts 
jungle,  kermes,  lac  (shell-lac),  lac  (of  rupees),  lacquer  {pr 
lacker),  lake  (the  colour),  loot  (Hind.),  mace  (the  spice'), 
mandarin,  musk,  muscadel  {or  muscatel),  mascadine,  naid, 
nautch  ^  paddy  (Malay),  palanquin,  pawnee  (Hindustani), 
pepper,  punch  (the  liquor),  pundit,  punkah,  rajah,  rajpoot 
(Hindustani),  rupee,  saccharine,  sandal  (wood),  Sanskrit, 
sendal  {or  cendal),  sugar,  sulphur,  suttee,  Veda. 

§  283.  No  doubt  the  list  might  be  increased.  The  curious 
term  eagle-wood,  as  another  name  for  aloes-wood  {Aloexylon 
agallochum)  is  due  to  a  corruption  of  its  Skt.  name  aguru 
(lit.  *  not  hea\7  *)•  ^^^  Deccan  means  *  the  right  hand,'  hence 
*  the  South,'  with  reference  to  a  person  who  turns  eastward. 
Gumiyy  a  coarse  kind  of  sacking,  is  from  Hind,  goni,  Skt. 
gout,  a  sack.  Mahoul,  an  elephant-driver,  is  the  Hind. 
viahiiwats  Skt.  mahd-malra,  lit.  '  great  in  measure,'  a  high 
officer,  so  applied.  Nirvajia^  is  the  Skt.  m'r-vana,  lit.  *  being 
blown  out '  or  *  being  extinguished,'  hence  *  final  beatitude  * ; 
from  fii'Sy  out,  and  vd,  to  blow.  StliA  is,  literally,  *  disciple ' ; 
cf  Skt.  (ishya,  disciple ;  from  fJj,  to  teach. 

§  284.  But  the  principal  use  of  Skt.  is  in  comparative 

*  See  Yule*s  Anglo-Indian  Glossary ;  also  my  Concise  Etym.  Diet. 
3rd  ed.  1887.     Cf.  %  296,  p.  414. 

*  I  have  given  cowry  from  Hind  kaurt,  a  small  shell.  This  is  right 
so  far;  but  the  Hind,  word  is  from  Skt  kaparda,  with  the  same 
sense. 

'  The  real  history  of  mace  is  unknown  ;  it  would  seem  that  Skt.  may 
have  originated  some  terms  that  were  confiised  with  it  The  true  Arab, 
name  is  bcubdsah* 
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philology.  The  extreme  fullness  and  encellent  preservation 
of  its  forms  and  inflexions  are  often  of  great  assistance.  It 
frequently  preserves  consonants  that  arc  lost  in  Greek;  on 
the  Olher  hand,  Greek  has  best  preserved  the  Aryan  vowels, 
whereas  Sanskrit  lias  reduced  the  five  primar)-  short  vowels 
it,I,i,e.&  to  only  three  primary  short  vowels,  viz.  d,  /,  and  u. 
The  Ski.  e  and  0  are  both  long,  and  result  from  diphthong 
or  vowel-combinations.  It  must,  however,  be  added  that  the 
original  Aryan  had  original  long  vowels  and  original  diph- 
thongs as  well  as  the  five  short  vowels.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  enter  further,  in  this  place,  into  this  extremely 
important  subject.  Some  further  information  is  given  in 
vol.  i,  in  Chapters  VII  and  VIII. 

§  S9S.  HiudoBtaui.  It  is  convenient  to  consider  liere 
the  few  English  words  of  Hindustani  origin. 

Besides   Sanskrit,  which  is  strictly    a    literary    language, 

riotis  vernacular  languages  are  spoken  in  India,  which  are 
ni  Aryan  origin,  and  are  allied  to.  rather  titan  descended 
from,  ihc  classical  Sanskrit.  The  chief  of  these  are  Hindi. 
Hindustani  or  Urdu,  Bengali,  Punjabi,  Stndhi,  Gujarailii, 
Mahralhi,  and  Uriya. 

Hindi  diiefly  confines  itself  to  terras  of  native  or  Sanskrit 
(Higin,  avoiding  much  admixture  of  foreign  terms,  and  it 
employs  the  Sanskrit  character.  Hindustani  or  Urdu  (i.e. 
the  'camp'  language,  from  the  Tatar  urdu,  a  camp,  an 
anny,  E.  horde)  is  of  a  very  mixed  character,  being  largely 
made  up  of  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Tatar  words  grafted  upon 
the  old  Hindi  slock  *.  It  employs  the  Persian  alphabet,  widi 
the  addition  of  the  iliree  cerebral  letters,  t<  4y  3"^  f,  distin- 
goished  from  /,  d,  and  r  by  being  marked  yi'ilh  four  dots.  It 
is  remarkable  for  being  very  widely  diffused  throughout 
India,  and  for  being  more  generally  understood  than  any 
Other  medium  of  communication.  As,  however,  it  contains 
a  large  non-Aryan  ekmeni,  it  may  well  be  the  case  tliat 

'  English  Cyclupxdia,  Snpp.,  tii.  Jlindmltni. 
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some  of  the  words  borrowed  from  it  are  not  of  Aryan  origin. 
The  present  place  is,  nevertheless,  the  most  convenient  place 
for  considering  it 

$  296.  Word-liflt.  The  following  words  appear  to  be  of 
Hindustani  origin. 

Anna  (<7r  ana),  bandanna,  bangle,  chutny,  dacoit,  dawk, 
gavial,  ghaut,  nullah,  puggry  {pr  puggery),  shampoo,  thug, 
toddy,  topee  (a  hat.  Hind,  topt),  wallah  (in  the  hybrid  term 
'  competition-wallah  *). 

Also  the  following,  borrowed  from  or  due  to  Sanskrit : — 
cheeta,  chintz,  cowry,  ghee,  gunny,  loot,  mahout,  nautch, 
pawnee,  rajpoot     See  §§  292,  293. 

For  further  information  as  to  these  words,  see  my  Concise 
Etym.  Diet,  3rd  ed.,  and  especially  Yule's  Glossary  of  Anglo- 
Indian  Words. 

§  297.  Hindi,  Bengali,  and  Marathi.  The  word  rum^ 
adj.,  in  the  sense  of '  queer,'  is  of  Gypsy  origin,  answering  to 
the  Hindi  dewi,  with  initial  cerebral  d,  Skt.  ^omba^  a  man  of 
low  caste,  who  makes  his  living  by  singing  and  dancing  (see 
Diet.).  Bungalow  and  dingy  are  of  Bengali  origin ;  and  so 
is  iom-iom,  according  to  H.  H.  Wilson ;  though,  as  the  word 
is  of  imitative  origin,  it  belongs,  as  Yule  remarks,  *to  no 
language  in  particular.'  Patchouli  answers  to  Bengali  pacha- 
pat  (Yule);  and,  as  it  is  also  called  patch-leaf,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  final  syllable  -//  is  a  corruption  of  the 
English  lea/. 

According  to  H.  H.  Wilson,  pice  is  of  Marathi  origin; 
Yule  gives  it  as  Hindustani. 

The  word  jaggery  is  a  Canarese  form,  though  it  is  not 
Dravidian,  but  Aryan ;  being  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Skt. 
carkard,  whence  also  the  E,  form  sugar. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


The  Semitic  Element. 

$  298.  It  was  once  a  fashion  to  derive  native  Engtisli 
rorda  from  Latin,  native  Latin  words  from  Greek,  and 
Hive  Greek  words  from  Hebrew,  with  the  surprising  result 
that  native  English  words  were  derived  from  Hebrew  by 
three  removes,  each  of  which  required  that  any  needful 
amount  of  violence  might  be  done  to  the  form  of  a  word. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  even  yet  not  quite  extinct.  Thus,  in 
Dr.  Chamock's  Nuces  Etymologicae,  published  in  1889,  wc 
are  assured  that  fitbtrt  is  derived  from  Lat.  nux  Avdlana, 
which  passed  through  the  following  imaginary  changes; 
first  of  ail  English  people  said  Avd  nut  (of  which  no  in- 
stance is  recorded),  then  vtlmil  (equally  unauthorised),  then 
Jiinul  (unrecorded),  then  Jilnul  (unrecorded),  then  filntud 
(unrecorded),  then  filbud  (unrecorded),  then  filbird,  and 
finally  filbtrl.  Similarly,  we  learn  from  the  same  source 
that  the  E,  herring  is  derived,  through  the  Low  Latin  forms 
hartnga,  hartngi,  harencc,  harecc,  hartds,  from  the  Lai. 
haltds,  gen.  case  of  haUx,  or  alex,  pickle,  which  is  from 
the  Gk.  oXof,  oXot,  oXo(,  gen.  of  At,  the  sea.  We  have, 
accordingly,  to  suppose  that  a  herring  is  a  pickled  fish 
derived  from  the  sail  sea. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that,  but  for  the  influence  of  the 

Bible,  and  Eastern  commerce,  English,  as  being  one  of  the 

Aryan  languages,  would  ha\'e  been  almost  wholly  uninfluenced 

-by  languages  of  the  Semitic  family.     The  chief  point  of  con- 
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tact  between  Aryan  and   Semitic  is  seen  in  Greek,  which 
borrowed  several  words  from  the  latter  stock. 

§  299.  The  Semitic  Family  of  languages,  so  called  from 
Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  may  be  divided  into  four  principal 
classes,  as  follows,  (i)  The  recently  discovered  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian,  {i)  The  Aramiean,  including  Syriac  and  the 
so-called  Chaldee ;  with  the  allied  Samaritan.  (3)  The 
Hebrew ;  to  which  are  closely  related  the  Hoabite,  the 
Phoenician,  and  the  Punic.  (4)  The  Arabic,  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  the  Moslems,  existing  both  as  a  literary-  language 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  spoken  dialects ;  and  the  Ethiopic, 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  many  terms  and  phrases, 
familiar  to  us  from  their  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament, 
belong  rather  lo  Aramaic  or  Syriac  than  to  Hebrew.  They 
are  discussed  in  Kautzsch's  Grammalik  des  Biblisch-Arama- 
tscAm.  Leipzig,  1884,  pp.  8-ia,  who  calls  the  New  Testament 
words  Western  Aramaic.  Such  are:  A/'//a,  father,  (aiia)' ; 
aeeldama,  Geld  of  blood  (khaqal,  field,  demd,  blood) ;  bar,  sod 
{bar) ;  B(€hebui.  probably  an  altered  form  of  Btthtbub  {bttl 
%(bub,  lord  of  flies);  Belhesda  {bath  khe^d,  house  of  grace); 
Boantrges;  Cephas  (ktiphd,  rock),  Gahbatha  (gabtthd,  an 
elevated  place,  related  to  Heb.  gab,  something  arched); 
Golgoiha  (gu/gal/5,  Syr.  gagulla,  Heb.  gulgolelh,  a  skull); 
ephphaiha  {elhphalakk,  be  thou  opened ;  cf  Heb.  pCilhakh,  to 
open) ;  mammon,  riches  {mamottd) ;  Marlha,  lady  (from  mar, 
lord);  Messiah, 9.no\n\.t:A{mfshtkhd,Yie\i.mdshi{a)kh);  pmeha, 
passover  (Heb.  pesakh);  Rabhoni,  my  master  {cf.  rabii); 
Raca,  foolish,  lit  empty  (cf.  Heb.  rciV);  Tabiiha,  a  gaiclle 
(cf.  Heb.  Isebt).  Also  the  phrases  Eloi.  Elot,  lama  saiaeh- 
Ihani,  an  Aramaic  rendering  of  the  first  verse  of  the  twenty- 
second  psalm ;  taliiha  eumi,  damsel,  arise ;  Maranaiha,  our 
Lord  cometh  (mdran,  our  Lord,  alhd,  comelb).  Seej 
Castle's  Syriac  Lexicon,  ed.  IMichaelis,  3  vols, 
lingen,  1788. 

'  Foi  the  )urf  to  the  tnuuUleralian  here  lued,  ice  \  ysia  h 
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5  300.  The  Hebrew  words  in  English  are  almost  wholly 
due  to  the  Bible.  The  Aulliorised  Version  was  made  from 
llie  original  texts,  so  that  several  words  have  thus  been  im- 
mcdiaiclj-  introduced  into  English,  or  have  been  altered  back 
again  into  a  shape  more  closely  resembling  the  Hebrew. 
But  several  of  the  words  had  long  been  current  in  English, 
having  been  borrowed  from  the  Latin  forms  in  the  Vulgale 
Version,  or  even  from  Greek  forms,  or  from  the  French. 
See  Chapter  X  above.  For  example,  the  word  balsam  has 
come  10  us  from  Hebrew  through  Greek  and  Latin,  and  has 
also  reached  us  in  the  contracted  French  form  balm.  The 
full  account  of  the  channels  through  which  Hebrew  words 
have  thus  reached  us  is  given  in  my  Dictionary;  see 
[larticularly  p.  760  of  the  second  edition.  I  shall  now  give 
the  word-list,  marking  the  words  that  have  reached  us  in- 
directly with  the  symbols  '  Gk.',  '  L,',  or  *  F.',  as  each  case 
requires.  The  tmmarked  words  seem  10  have  been  borrowed 
immediately.  Many  of  the  words  are  accounted  for  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  The  student  may  ad- 
vantageously consult  the  Thesaurus  ling.  Hebr.  el  Chald.  by 
Gesenius,  and  the  nth  edition  of  his  Hebr.  u.  Chald.  Hand- 
warlerburh  (1890),  In  transcribing  Hebrew  words,  I  adopt 
the  fallowing  alphabet:  a  \e,  &c.\  b.g,  d,  h,  v,  g,  kh,  (,y,  k. 
/,  m,  n.  f. ',  p,  Is,  ij.  fy  sh  or  j,  /.  When  the  letters  b,  i,  fi,  /, 
are  not  dolled,  I  denote  them  by  v,  kh,  ph,  Ik.  This  gives 
two  uses  of  V  and  kh,  but  does  not  cause  much  practical 
difficulty,  as  our  Hebrew  words  are,  after  all,  by  no  means 
numerous.  I  have  often  further  got  rid  of  (  and  *  by 
mentioning  thai  lelh  or  sanuch  is  intended,  in  the  few  in- 
stances where  one  of  them  occurs. 

§  801.  Hebrew  Word-liat.  Alleluia,  alphabet  (L.,  Gk.), 
amen  (Gk.),  balm  (F.,  L..  GL),  balsam  (L.,  Gk.).  t>ath  (a 
measure),  bedlam,  behemoth,'  cab  (a  measure),  cabal  (F.), 


'  Not 


1  true  Ilcb.  word,  bni  lx>rTOwcd  from  Egyrtiia  f-iki-mam, 
Uppopoumus ;  sec  Ccscnliis,  5th  cd.,  p.  94. 
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camel  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  cassia  (L.,  Gk.),  cherab,*  cider  (F.,  L^ 
Gk.),  cinnamon,  cmnmin  (L.,  GL),  delta  (GL),  ebony  (F^ 
L.,  Gk.),*  elephant  (F.,  L.,  GL),  ephah  (perhaps  Egyptian), 
ephod,  gauze,'  gopher,  hallelujah,  Hebrew,  hin  (perhaps 
£g3rptian),  homer,  hosanna,  hyssop  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  iota,  jack 
(F.  Jaquis),  Jacob,  jacobin,  Jehovah,  jenneting  (from  F. 
Jeanfuion)^  Jesuit  (Sp.),  Jesus,  Jew,  jockey  (from  Jack\ 
Jordan,  jot  (L.,  Gk.),  jubilee  (F.,  L.),  jug  (prob.  from  JuditK)^ 
lazar  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  leviathan  (L.),  Levite  (L.,  Gk.),  log  (a 
liquid  measure). 

Manna  (L.,  Gk.),  maudlin  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  mishna,  Nazarite, 
Pharisee  (L.,  Gk.),  purim,  rabbi,  rabbin  (L.,  Gk.),  sabbath 
(L.,  Gk.),  Sabaoth,  Sadducee  (L.,  GL),  sapphire  (F.,  L.,  Gk.), 
Satan,  selah,  seraph,  shekel,  Shekinah,  shibboleth,  shittah  (pi, 
shittim,yr<?OT  Egyptian  schonte^  a  thorn),  simony  (F.,  L.,  Gk.), 
sodomy  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  sycamine  (L.,  Gk.),*  teraphim,  thum- 
mim,  Tom,  urim,  zany  (Ital.,  GL). 

The  Heb.  pi.  suffix  -Im  is  used  in  English  in  the  words 
cheruh-im,  pur-im  (i.  e.  lots),  seraph-im  (better  than  seraph-in)^ 
teraph-im,  thumm-im^  ur-im, 

§  302.  Aramaic.  A  notice  of  some  Aramaic  words 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament  is  given  in  §  299,  and 
includes  a  few  words  and  phrases  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  English.  The  following  is  the  list  of  words  from  this 
source. 

Word-list.  Abbess  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  abbey  (F.,  L.,  GL), 
abbot  (L.,  GL).  damask  (L.,  Gk.),  damson  (F.,  L.,  GL), 
gehenna,  mammon,  maranatha,  Messiah,  muslin  (F.,   Ital.), 

*  Perhaps  not  Hebrew;  it  has  been  connected  with  the  Assyrian 
Kirubu^  the  steer-god,  the  winged  guardian  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces.     (See  my  Supplement.) 

*  Probably  a  non-Semitic  word. 

'  From  Gaza,  Heb.  *azzdhy  strong. 

*  On  the  supposition  that  Gk.  avtci/uvot  was  formed  from  Heb. 
shiqmtm,  pi.  of  skiqntdh  (Aram.  shiqmd\  the  name  of  the  tree.  Prob. 
confused  with  ov/r^fiopof ,  i.  c.  sycamore. 
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pasch,  paschal,  raca,  talraud  (Chaldee).  targum  {Cbaldee). 
Here  perhaps  we  may  place  stcilioH  and  shallot,  both  deriva- 
tives of  ihe  place-name  Ascahn. 

I  803.  The  words  of  Arabic  origin  are,  upon  the  whole, 
both  more  numerous  and  more  important  than  those  of 
Hebrew  origin.  The  latler  are  mostly  due  to  ihc  Bible,  but 
the  former  include  the  names  of  several  substances  oblained 
by  importation,  and  even  in  quite  common  use,  such  as 
offte,  cotton,  myrrh,  naphtha,  ream,  smna,  shtrbtt. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  many  channels  have 
open  for  ihe  contribution  of  Arabic  words  lo  English. 
Some  words  have  reached  us  from  the  Levantine  trade, 
ibrough  Greek  or  Italian ;  others  by  way  of  Spain,  where 
ibe  Moors  had  so  long-lasting  an  inHuence;  and  others, 
more  indirectly,  by  way  of  France.  The  close  contact 
between  Spanish  and  Arabic  in  Spain,  and  again  between 
Greek  and  Arabic  in  the  Levant  or  hy  means  of  literature,  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice.  In  modern  limes  English  has 
borrowed  not  a  few  words  immediately  from  .\rabic  itself 
It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  several  Arabic  names  of 
uticles  of  commerce  were  imported  at  rather  an  early  date, 
and  it  will  be  Interesting  lo  consider  such  as  reached  us 
before  a.  n.  1500.  It  is  greatly  lo  the  credit  of  the  Moors. 
in  particular,  that  they  produced  many  men  learned  in  such 
■dences  as  astronomy  and  medicine,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  writings  of  the  Greeks.  Hence  we  even 
find  that  some  Arabic  words  are  borrowed  from  Greek; 
U  alhatrots,  alchemy,  altmbic  {limbeck),  carat,  elixir,  lalis- 
WMM.  Some  alhO  arc  of  Persian  origin;  as  aturt,  borax, 
talaiash,  candy  (really  Sanskrit),  hazard,  labour,  and  per- 
)»pa  tpinagt.  Consequently,  they  are  excluded  from  the  list 
in  $  305. 

$  804.  Early  Borrovings.     The  earliest  words  of  Arab. 

origin  are  admiral  and  M.  E.  maumtt  (an  idol,  lit.  Mahomet 

Mohammed);  both  in  Lajamon's  £rut.    In  Morris's  Old 
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Eiig.  Homilies 

the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  382,  we  have  matt^  adj.,  confouDd 
the  same  word  as  E.  male  in  chess.  Jasper  occurs  in  the 
Allit.  Poems,  i.  999 ;  and  Saracen  in  Rich.  Cuer  de  Lion, 
2436.  ^<).(f  already  occurs  in  A.S.,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  the  word  is  of  Armenian  or  of  Arabic  origin,  Cliaucer 
has  rather  a  large  number  of  Arabic  words,  viz.  alkali,  alkoran, 
azimulh,  diaper,  elixir  {Gk.),  jasper,  mate  {in  ihcck-male),  nadir, 
racket  {racket-bat),  realgar  {spelt  resalgar),  rose  (?),  saffroftt 
sultan  {M.  E.  ioudan),  iarlar  {acid  salt),  unilh.  Mandcville 
lias  coioun,  i.e.  cotton;  and  Trevtsa  has  ambra,  i.e.  amber  ' 
(see  New  E.  Diet.).  Amulet  is  speh  amd/f/ in  \^^^  (Murray); 
mattress  is  spell  matras  in  1424  {see  my  Supplement) ;  and 
sumach  is  symach  in  the  Liber  Albus,  p.  324.  Note  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  def.  art.  a/,  the. 

§  SOS.  In  tracing  Arabic  words,  the  most  helpful  book  is 
the  Dictionnaire  Elymologique  dcs  Mots  d'origine  Orienlalc 
by  Marcel  Devic,  in  the  Supplement  to  Littrd's  French  Dic- 
tionary. Another  valuable  work  is  that  by  Engelmann  and 
Dozy,  entitled  Glossaire  des  mots  Espagnols  et  Portug%is 
d^riv^s  de  I'Arabe.  The  most  useful  Dictionary  is  ihat  by 
Richardson,  as  edited  by  Johnson  in  i8a9. 

Word-liM.  Admiral  {F.),  afreei,'  alcayde  {Sp.),  alcohol 
{F.),  alcove  {Sp.),  algebra,  alguazil  {Sp.),  alkali,  alkoras, 
Allah,  amber  (F.,  Sp.),  ameer,  amulet  (?),  arabesque  (F.,  It), 
arrack,  arsenal  (Sp.),  artichoke  (It.,  Sp.),  assassin  (F,),  atabll 
{Sp.),  altar,  azimuth. 

Baldachin  (Ital.),  basil  (leather,  F.,  Sp.),  Bedouin  (F.), 
benzoin  (F.,  Sp.),  bonito  (Sp.),  botargo  (IL*),  burnouse  (F.), 
cadi,  calif  (F.),  carafe  (F.,  Sp.),  caraway  or  carraway  (Sp.), 
carob  (tree),  cid  (Sp.),  cipher  (F.),  civet  (F.),  coffee,  cotton 
(F.,  Sp.),  cubeb  (F.,  S 

'  Arab,  'ifril,  x  dcmoD. 

'  But  probably  the  Arab,  word  is  of  Greek  ori^,  witb  U 
article  ■; Devic). 
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r  faquir  (F.). 


"nan  (Sp.,  Gk.).  emir,  fanfare  (F,.  Sp.).  fakir  o, 
fardle  (K.).  fellah,  felucca,  ftirl  (F.). 

Galingale  (F.,   Sp.),  garbage  (F..   Sp.),  garble  (F.,  Sp), 

gazelle  (F.),  genet  {F.,  Sp.),  genie  or  jinn,  giaour  (Pers.), 

_,jQeber{Pcrs,),'  ghaicl (a  love-song),' hadji  or hajji  (a  pilgrim), 

Ulatvtn,  hashish,  hegira,  hookah,  howdah,  imam  or  imaum, 

rfaadfe  (imperial  decree  in  Turkey),'  jar,  jasper  (F,,  L.,  Gk.). 

PJmnel  (gennet),  jerboa,  jereed,  jinn  (a  demon).  Koran, 

t      Lacquey  (F.,  Sp.).  lute  (F.),  magazine,  Mahometan,  mamc- 

tuke  (F.).  marabout' (F.),  maravedi  (Sp.).  marcassite."  mask 

(F.,  Sp,),  masquerade  (F.,  Sp.),  mate  {F.,  Pers.,  in  e/iedt-mali), 

mallress  (F,),  minaret  (Sp.),  mohair  er  moire  (F.),  monsoon 

(It.),  moonshee,  moslem,  mosque  (F.,  Sp.),  muezzin,  mufti, 

mussulman  (Pers.),  myrrh  {F.,  L.,  Gk.),  nabob  (Hind.),  nadir. 

naker  (kettle-drum \  nalron,  nitre  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  niz.-Lm  (Per;!,), 

ogee  (F.,  Sp.),  ogive  (F.,   Sp.),  omrah,  otlo,  rack  (spirit), 

kcket  (a  bai,  F.,  Sp.),  Ramadan,  rayah,  realgar  (F.,  Sp.l, 

n  (F.,  Sp.),  rebeck,  rob  (conser\'c  of  rruit\  rose  (?),*  ryot. 

Saffron  (F.).  sahib  (Hind.),  saker  (falcon),  salaam,  saracen, 

rcenet  (F.,  I..),  senna  (Ital.),  sequin  (F.),  sheik,  sherbet, 

rub  (in  rum-shruli\  sicca  (in  sirca-rupre),  simoon,  sirocco 

B^ItHl.),  sofa,  sultan  (F.),  sumach  (F.,  Sp.l,  syrup  (F.,  Sp.). 

fhbbjr  (F.,  Sp.),  taic  (F.,  Sp.),  taraxacum,  tare  (in  merchandise, 

"",  Sp.),  tariff  (F.,  Sp.),  tartar  (acid  sail,  F.,  L.\  tutly  (oxide 

f  line,  see  Devic),  visicr,  wady  (Ar.  worf?,  a  valley),  zariba 

(vlight  defence),  zenith  {F.,  Sp.),  zero  (F.) 

'  Giaeur  a  from  llie  Pen.  jrfti"-,  an  tnfidel,  ODOlher  form  a{ pubtr  or 
gmirt.  Pm. grir^ gabr,  an  infiilel,  s  fire-worahipper ;  bol  these  are  iai'l 
I  10  be  boat  Arab,  kafir.  aa  intidel. 

■  At*h.ghatal,  n  love-song,  kind  of  lonnet. 

*  Arab,  iradat,  t'niJa.  will,  wish. 

*  T.  maraicut,  Arab,  morabif,  lit.  qniet,  still ;  bonce  a  saint,  amongj 
bBcrbcn. 

*  Ifoo  pyritcii   Arab,  amrfiuiitia  (Devic);  ef.  Pen.  marqaikiilin 
hence  Ital.  martauila,  F.  martaisile. 
■via.  fram  Gk.  fiite*,  JBiA.  £^Mor;   borrowed  cither 

n  Anb.  at  Armmian  toard,  rose. 
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Here  belong  also  the  Moorish  vords  assagai  and  /et ;  and 
ihe  Algerian  words  raezia  and  Zouave. 

The  word  barberry  is  found  to  be  nol  of  Arabic  origi 
is  usually  said. 

§  806.  The  bst  might  be  increased.  Thus  ihe  word  } 
in  Shakespeare,  used  with  reference  to  a  disease  in  horses 
{Tam.  Shrew,  iii.  z.  54)  is  a  corruption  of  vivts,  shortened 
from  ai'wes,  which  is  the  F.  avives,  from  Span,  adrvas,  '  squi- 
nancie  in  a  beast'  (Minsbeu) ;  which,  again,  is  from  Arab. 
ad'dhiba,  the  name  of  the  same  malady ;  as  shown  by  Dcvic. 
See  also  bougie  in  Devic,  and  bedcguar  in  the  New  E.  Did. 

We  might  also  add  a  number  of  words  formerly  used  in 
alchemy,  as  aludel  and  alhanor,  both  in  Ben  Jonson's  Alcbe- 
mist,  aziilh,  i.  e,  mercury,  &c.  Also  a  large  number  of  nama 
of  stars,  as  Aldebaran,  Allair,  &c.;  see  the  lists  in  Devic, 
under  Akhiniic  and  Astronomie. 

It  has  been  explained  in  §  303,  that  some  words  have  becD 
omitted,  which  ultimately  belong  to  some  other  language.  1b 
the  same  way,  we  cannot  claim  lamarind  as  pure  Arabic, 
because  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  is  Persian.  Bigvm,  again, 
is  also  a  hybrid  word,  being  partly  Turkish  and  partly  Arabic; 
whilst  check-malt  and  seraskicr  are  partly  Persian  and  partly 
Arabic.  Quintal  is  mere  Latin.  There  are  a  few  other 
similar  words  which  it  is  difiicult  to  class. 

§  307.  The  student  will  be  much  assisted  in  verifying  the 
above  results  by  a  knowledge  of  a  few  elementary  points  of 
grammar. 

The  Persian  alphabet  contains  the  same  characters  as  the 
Arabic,  but  with  some  additions,  and  some  modifications  hi 
the  sounds  which  the  characters  denote.  In  §  285  1  have 
given  the  Pers.  alphabet  in  the  form :  a  \a.  &c.],  *.  /,  /.  »,  j, 
ch,  ^,  kh,  d,  e,  r,  z,  zk.  j,  sh,  »,  ?,  /,  |, ',  gJi,  /,  ?,  *,  g,  /.  m, 
n,  w  [«],  h,  y  [t].  The  additional  letters  are  p,  (ft,  th,  and 
g,  making  32  instead  of  z8,  Hindustani  adds  yet  three 
more  letters,  viz.  the  cerebral  /,  rf,  and  r.     Agai 
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1  i  as  E.  Ih  in  thin  (th),  and  a  aa  E.  M  in  /Ai'j 

(dh),   so  that  the  symbols   ih  and  dh   may    very   well    be 

employed  instead  of  the  awkward  i  and  i  in  Arabic  words. 

It  also  has  peculiar  pronunciations  of  =  and  i ;  so  that  the 

I:  four  letters  which  in  Persian  are  all  pronounced  as  £.  8  are 

Vdistinguished  in  Arabic,  where  only  s  is  pronounced  as  £.  s, 

pthe  uthera  having  different  sounds. 

5  308.  The  Arabic  root  is  totally  different  in  conception 

fjom  the  Aryan  root.     The  latter  is  a  simple  monosyllable, 

but  llie  latter  is  said,  in  general,  to  be  trililrral.     That  is. 

r  every  word  is  generally  referred  10  a  root  consisting  of  three 

ndical  letters,  groU[)ed  togollier  in  an  unpronounceable  form. 

KTIius  the  root  y,/,/  or  gll  suggests  the  idea  of  '  killing,'  but 

I  be  provided  with  vowels  before  it  can  be  used,  or  even 

pronounced.     The  simplest  form  is  made  by  supplying  the 

rel  a  thrice,  thus  producing  the  form  qalala,  with  tlie  sense 

L'he  killed,'  being  the  third  person  singular  of  the  past  tense. 

This  convenient  form  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  root, 

land  is  usually  given  in  Dictionaries;   and  other  forms  are 

■sbtained  from  it  by  varying  the  vowels.     If  the  first  a  be 

Ifenglhened.  the  second  changed  to  /,  and  the  third  dropped, 

lire  shall  gel  the  agmliai  form.     Thus  qalil  is  '  one  killing ' ; 

■  and  we  should  get  a  similar  agential  form  from  any  other 
Ixoot  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  the  rooty^',/,  to  do,  will 
P  yield  the  pt.  \./a'ata,\\e  did,  and  the  agential  form/a'»7,  'one 

doing.'     If  one  of  the  letters  of  the  root  be  S,  w,  or  y,  the 

forms  may  be  somewhat  modified,  but  the  principle  is  the 

same.     Other  forms,  from    the    last   root,  are :    the  aorist, 

ujfu/'uiu;  the  imperative  u/'ul;  the  noun  of  action,  /a'l,  'a 

Xdoing' ;  &c.     But  the  most  important  for  the  English  student 

Eire  the  passive  participle,  of  the  form  ma/'  ul,  and  the  '  noun 

■  of  place  or  time,'  of  ilie  form  tnaf'al;  because  this  prefixing 

if  the  syllable  ma-  may  make  it  necessary  to  drop  the  prefix 

before  the  root  can  be  looked  for  in  the  Dictionary.     More- 

Kover,  the  prefix  sometimes  appears  as  mo-  or  mu-.     We  have 
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the  following  examples.  Magazine  is  from  Arab.  makhastHy 
p].  of  makhzetiy  a  place  where  things  are  stored ;  and,  this 
being  a  '  noun  of  place,'  ma-  is  only  a  prefix,  and  the  triliteral 
root  is  hhy  z,  n,  as  in  khazanaj  he  laid  up  in  store.  From  the 
same  root  is  khizanai,  also  used  in  the  sense  of  magazine  or 
storehouse.  Again,  Mohametan  is  an  inferior  spelling  of 
Mohammed-arty  formed  from  the  name  Muhammad  or  Mo- 
hammady  signifying  'the  praised/  or  'the praiseworthy';  from 
the  root  ^,  m,  </,  appearing  in  hamada^  he  praised.  Mame- 
luke is  a  purchased  slave,  lit. '  possessed ' ;  from  m,  /,  k,  as  in 
malaka^  he  possessed.  So  again,  mattress  is  from  Arab. 
matrahy  a  place  where  a  thing  is  thrown  down ;  from  (araha^ 
he  threw  down.  Minaret  is  from  mendra{t\  2,  light-house, 
place  where  there  is  a  lamp;  from  ndr,  to  shine,  or  a  fire. 
Monsoon,  from  Arab,  mawsim,  a  fixed  season,  is  from  the 
root  wasama,  he  marked.  Similarly,  a  Moslem  or  Mussulman 
is  one  who  makes  a  profession  of  Islam^  i.  e.  '  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God ' ;  which  (like  salaam  and  salem^  i.  e.  peace) 
is  from  the  root  salama,  he  saluted.  Mosque ,  Arab,  mesjid^ 
a  place  to  pray  in,  is  from  sajada^  he  prostrated  himself. 
Muezzin,  the  crier  of  a  mosque,  is  connected  with  adhin,  the 
call  to  prayers,  and  udhn,  the  ear ;  all  from  adhina,  he  listened. 
(Here  the  dh  is  the  Pers.  i ;  see  §  307  above).  Mufti,  from 
Arab,  muflt,  a  magistrate,  is  allied  to  fatwd^  a  judgment. 
The  careful  observance  of  such  derivations  is  important; 
because  all  words  of  this  character  are  sure  to  be  pure 
Arabic,  and  not  borrowed  from  Persian.  No  Aryan  sb. 
would  be  formed  in  such  a  manner. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
The  Finno-Tataric  and  various  Asiatic  elements. 

§  309.  We  find  in  Europe  some  languages  of  non-Aryan 
origin,  from  which  English  has  borrowed  just  a  few  words. 
The  only  languages  we  need  consider  here  are  the  Turkish, 
and  the  Hungarian  or  Magyar.  These  belong  to  what  has 
been  called  the  Finno-Tataric  or  Ural-Altaic  family  of 
languages,  corresponding  to  what  is  described  in  Max  Mtiller's 
Lectures  on  Language  (Lect.  8)  as  constituting  the  *  Northern 
division  of  the  Turanian  languages.'  It  is,  however,  now 
proved  that  this  *  Northern  division'  contains  a  complete 
family  in  itself,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the  other  languages 
of  the  *  Southern  division '  mentioned  in  the  same  chapter. 
Accordingly,  it  is  now  usual  to  drop  the  misleading  name 
*  Turanian  '  altogether.  See,  on  this  point,  The  Science  of 
Language,  by  A.  Hovelacque,  translated  by  A.  H.  Keane, 
Ix)ndon,  1877. 

Turkish,  or  Osmanli,  belongs  to  the  Turkic  group,  which 
also  includes  the  idioms  of  the  Tatar  tribes;  whilst  Hun- 
garian belongs  to  the  Finnic  group  of  the  above  family. 
The  Turkic  tribes  originally  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
Central  Asia,  and  their  original  point  of  departure  is  gener- 
ally said  to  be  Turkestan,  in  Tatary.  The  reader  may 
consult  Hovelacque,  as  above,  or  Lecture  8  in  Max  MUller's 
Lectures,  where  6ome  of  the  characteristics  of  Turkish  grammar 
are  given.     In  tracing  Turkish  words,  help  is  to  be  had  from 
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the  work  by  Marcel  Devic,  mentioned  above,  in  §  305 ;  and 
from  the  Dictionnaire  Turc-Arabe-Persan  by  J.  T.  Zenker, 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1866-76.  Most  Turkish  words  have 
been  borrowed  immediately ;  a  few  have  reached  us  through 
French,  &c.,  as  marked  below. 

§  310.  Turkish  Word-list.  Agha(?raga  (chief  officer),  ata- 
ghan  (IktUr  spelt  yataghan),  Bairam  (a  Mohammedan  festival), 
bey,  bosh  (Turk,  bosh^  empty,  worthless),  caftan,  caique  i^same 
as  ketch),  caviare  (F.,  Ital.),  chagrin  {the  same  word  as 
shagreen),  chibouk  or  chibouque,  chouse  (?),^  dey,  dolman 
(F.,  from  Turk,  dolamdn,  2l  sort  of  robe),  horde,  janizary 
(F.,  Ital.),  ketch,  odalisque  (F.),  ottoman  (F.),  sanjak,*  sha- 
green, uhlan  (G.,  Polish),  yataghan,  xebec  (Sp.). 

We  have  also  borrowed  some  words  from  Turkish  that  are 
not  really  original  in  that  language.  Thus  the  common 
word  effendiy  for  *sir'  or  *  mister,'  Turk.  i/endt\  is  a  mere 
adaptation  of  Gk.  ci^'vnyr,  a  modem  form  of  Gk.  av$€mfs, 
originally  a  despotic  ruler,  or  master.  Kiosk,  a  small 
pavilion,  F.  kiosque,  is  from  a  Turkish  pronunciation  of  Pers. 
kikshk^  a  villa.  Raki,  Turk,  rdqiy  arrack,  is  from  the  same 
Arabic  word  as  E.  arrack.  Coffee,  Turk,  qakveh,  is  from 
Arab,  qahweh.  Begum,  Pers.  begum,  is  from  a  mixture  of 
Turkish  and  Arabic ;  from  Turk,  beg,  bey,  a  bey,  governor, 
and  Arab,  um,  umm,  mother;  lit.  *  governor's  mother*;  a 
title  of  rank.  Seraskier  is  a  Turk,  form  of  Pers.  serasker,  a 
general,  or  military  chief;  a  hybrid  formation  from  Pers.  ser 
or  sar,  head,  and  Arab.  *asker  or  'askar,  an  army.  The 
Turks  insert  a  very  short  /'  after  k,  both  in  this  word  and  in 
kwsk  above.  The  word  Turk  (whence  turkey,  turquoise)  is 
really  a  Tatar  word,  from  the  Tatar  turk,  brave.  In  Turkish, 
a  Turk  is  called  *osman ;  and  Turkey  is  'osmdnli  vilaieti. 

^  Usually  derived  from  Turk,  cha^ush,  a  sergeant,  which  is  identified 
with  chiaus  in  Ben  Jonson. 

^  A  sub-division  of  a  province,  from  Tnrk.  sanjdq,  a  standard, 
originally  the  standard  of  the  governor  of  snch  a  district  (Devic). 
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I  311.  The  number  of  words  borrowed  from  Hung^arian  is 
tery  small.  The  book  of  reference  which  I  have  consulted  is 
iHnkovsky's  Magyar  Lexicon,  published  at  Presburg  in  i^H- 
1  have  only  found  ihe  following. 

Hongariiui  Word-Uat.  Hussar,  Tokay  ;  sabre,  sabre- 
tache {both,  through  French  and  German) ;  shako  (ihrougb 
French).  Even  of  these,  it  is  not  certain  that  sabrr  is  a  true 
Maygar  word;  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  clearly  traced 
to  its  origin. 

{  813.  Passing  over  to  Asia,  we  may  first  consider  the 
languages  of  I'atary  (usually  misspelt  Tartary,  by  a  sorry 
misconception  iliat  connects  it  with  Tarlarus\)  These  also 
belong,  as  said  above,  to  the  Turkic  group  of  the  Finno- 
Tataric  family,  and  the  following  words  are  derived  from 
them. 

Tatar  Word-list.  Cossack  (through  Rus.sian);  khan  (a 
lord,  whence  Genghis  Khan,  lit.  'great  lord,'  a  mere  title 
rather  than  a  name) ;  mammoth  (through  Russian) ;  mogul 
(i.  e.  Mongolian) ;  tartar ;  turk ;  turquoise. 

{  813.  We  may  next  consider  the  so-called  Dravidian 
languages  of  Southern  India,  which  are  entirely  distinct  from 
tfiose  of  Sanskrit  or  Aryan  origin.  They  are  classed  by 
Max  Mtlller  as  belonging  to  the  '  Southern  division  of 
'Turanian  languages,'  but  are  really  quite  distinct  from 
'Mveral  of  the  languages  there  mentioned,  as  well  as  from 
diose  in  the  '  Northern  division '  of  the  same,  as  noted  in 
}  309.  The  six  chief  languages  of  this  group,  as  described  by 
Caldwell,  are;  (i)  Canarese,  on  the  Western  coast,  to  the 
South  of  Goa  and  extending  over  the  plateau  of  Mysore ; 
(a)  Malayalam,  on  the  same  coast,  still  further  South,  in 
Trivancore ;  (3)  Telugu,  on  the  Eastern  coast,  to  the  South 
of  Cicacole;  (4)  Tamil,  still  further  South,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Carnatic,  including  Madras;  (5)  and  (6)  Tulu 
and  Kudagu,  comparatively  unimportant.  I'he  most  helpful 
books  are :  the  Glossary  of  Indian  Terras,  by  H.  H.  Wilsgn, 
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London,  1855;  the  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  Terms,  by 
Yule  and  Burnell,  London,  1886;  and  the  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Cald- 
well, London,  1856.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  following 
are  the  words  derived  from  Dravidian  sources. 

§314.  Dravidian  Word-list.  Western,  (i)  Canarese: 
jaggery ;  but  this  is  only  borrowed  from  Skt.  farkard.  (2) 
Malayalam :  areca  (through  Portuguese) ;  betel  (through 
Portuguese);  teak. 

Eastern,  (3)  Teltigu:  bandicoot,  mungoose.  (4)  Tamil  \ 
catamaran  (much  used  at  Madras);  curry  (for  meat,  lit. 
*  sauce ') ;  cheroot ;  cooly  ;  godown  (a  warehouse,  Malay 
gadongy  from  Tamil  ktdangu^  a  place  where  goods  lie,  from 
kiduy  to  lie);  mango;  mulligatawny;  pariah;  tope  (in  the 
sense  of  mango-orchard,  or  orchard)  *.  Also  pea-  in  pea-cocliy 
which  attests  the  antiquity  of  Tamil,  from  which  even  Sanskrit 
itself  has  borrowed  several  words.  On  the  other  hand  E. 
cash,  i.  e.  a  small  Indian  coin,  Tamil  liasu,  is  from  Skt.  karsha, 

§  315.  Other  Indian  languages.  We  have  a  few  words 
from  various  languages  of  India,  besides  those  of  Aryan 
origin,  and  those  mentioned  just  above.  Thus  polo  (the 
game),  is  from  the  Balti  name  of  the  ball  used  in  the  game ; 
this  language  is  spoken  in  the  high  valley  of  the  Indus  (Yule). 
The  words  anaconda  and  tourmaline  are  Cingalese.  The 
word  atoll,  as  applied  to  coral  reefs,  is  an  expression  obtained 
from  the  Maldive  Islands,  where  the  language  is  allied  to 
Cingalese. 

§  310.  The  most  important,  for  English,  of  the  Southern 
Asiatic  languages,  is  Malay.  This  language,  though  belonging 
to  the  Malayo-Polynesian  group,  which  is  independent  of  all 
other  linguistic  systems,  employs  the  Arabic  alphabet.  There 
is  an  excellent  Malay-English  Dictionary  by  Marsden,  London, 
181 2;    and  a  Malay-Dutch  Dictionary  by  Pijnappel,  Am- 

*  Distinct  from  tope,  a  dome,  used  in  the  N.  W.  Punjab ;  locally  top, 
from  Skt.  stupa,  a  heap,  pile. 
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sierdam,  1875.  Malay  words  arc  also  to  be  found  in  Devic's 
Glossary,  as  printed  in  the  Supplement  10  IJtlr<!'8  French 
Dictionary ;  and  in  Yule's  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  words. 

§  317.  M&lay  Word-Iiflt.  Amok  (or  a-muck),  babiroussa,' 
bamboo,  caddy,  cajeput  or  cajupul  (a  tree  yielding  aromatic 
oil,  from  Malay  kayu^  tree,  wood,  pult\k),  white),  cassowary, 
OkCcchu  (Malay  kachi),  cockatoo,  crease  or  creese  (sword), 
dugong,  gecko,  gong,  gutta-percha,  junk  (a  kind  of  ship),* 
lory,  mango,  mangrove  (/or  mang-grove  ?),  muck  (a-muck), 
orang-outang,  paddy  (Malay  pddi,  perhaps  of  Skt,  origin), 
proa,  ratafia  (through  French),  rallan,  sago,  siamang  (an  ape 
found  in  Sumatra,  Malay  siamang),  iripang  (the  sea-slug, 
Malay  Iripang),  upas. 

The  word  Papuan,  applied  to  an  inhabitant  of  New  Guinea 
(whence  Papua  as  a  name  for  the  island  itself),  is  from  the 
Malay  papuah,  short  form  of  puah-puah,  with  curly  batr. 
Ovring  to  the  remarkable  thickly  curled  hair  of  this  people,  a 
Papuan  is  called  in  Malay  orang  papuah,  a  curly-haired  man 
(Devic). 

Devic  suggests  that  the  difficult  word  tarrack  (O.  F. 
earraqw.  Span,  and  Port,  carraca)  is  a  variant  of  Span. 
earacoa,  '  a  sort  of  large  Indian  boat '  (Pineda),  PorL  cora- 
cora  or  toroeora  '  a  long  vessel  with  oars ' ;  from  Arab. 
qorqur  (pi.  qaT&qir),  a  large  merchant  vessel,  not  an  original 
Arab,  word,  but  borrowed  from  Malay  korakdra,  with  a  like 
sense;  to  which,  indeed,  the  Port,  coracora  exactly  and 
obviotisly  corresponds.  The  Portuguese  may  have  imported 
the  word  directly,  and  the  Span,  forms  earacoa,  carraca  may 
have  been  taken  from  Portuguese,  without  bringing  in  the 
Arabic  word  a(  all.  The  E.  word  is  in  early  use,  as  Chaucer 
employs  the  form  carrik,  Canl.  Tales,  D.  i6a8. 

'  A  kind  of  wild  hog ;  lit.  '  deer-hog'  ;  Iroin  Mataj  babi,  hog.  rajj, 
itts. 
'  Rather  bota  Javanetc  jafg,  MaUy  ijvng,  than  ftoin  Cbiasie :  lec 
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In  my  Dictionary,  I  have  given  camphor  as  being  of  Malay 
origin,  through  Arab,  kafur ;  but  both  the  Arab,  kafur  and 
the  Malay  kapur  appear  to  be  from  Skt.  karpura,  camphor. 
If  so,  it  is  from  Sanskrit,  through  Arabic  and  French. 

The  Anglo-Indian  iael,  2,  sixteenth  part  of  the  weight 
called  a  ca/(y  (whence  £.  caddy),  is  from  Malay  /aii  or  /aM'i 
(Yule) ;  but  the  Malay  word  is  from  Skt.  tolaka,  a  weight, 
from  Skt.  /«/,  to  lift  (cf.  L.  tollere).  So  too  the  Anglo-Indian 
tombak^  a  kind  of  brass,  Port,  tambaca,  is  from  Malay  tambaga, 
copper;  but  the  Malay  word  is  of  Skt.  origin;  cf.  Skt 
iamraka,  copper,  tamra,  copper-red,  idmasa,  dark,  allied  to 
iamasy  darkness  (L.  ienebrcB,  E.  dim). 

§  318.  Java,  Annam,  Burmah.  From  Java  we  have 
the  word  bantam  (a  place-name) :  from  Cambodia,  in  Annam, 
the  word  gamboge.  And  perhaps  we  may  consider  junk  as 
Javanese ;  see  p.  429,  n.  2.  Woon  is  from  Burmese  wun,  a 
governor  or  officer  of  administration  (Yule).  Dacoit  is  not 
Burmese,  but  Hindustani. 

§  319.  China,  Japan,  and  Tibet.  From  China  we  have 
the  following  words :  china,  Chinese,  gobang  (a  game  intro- 
duced from  Japan,  but  from  Chinese  Hi-p^an,  *  checker- 
board,' according  to  Yule),  kowtow  or  kotow  (salutation  by 
prostration,  from  the  Chinese  ko-tou^  lit.  *  knock-head,' 
because  the  forehead  touches  the  ground,  according  to  Yule), 
nankeen,  tea. 

Tea  is  from  the  Amoy  //,  variant  of  the  more  usual  cHa, 
is* a,  whence  E.  cha  (now  obsolete).  An  excellent  account  of 
the  various  kinds  of  tea  is  given  by  Yule  (s.  v.  ka).  Among 
these  we  may  notice  Bohea,  from  the  Wu-i  (dialec tally  Bu-t) 
mountains  in  the  N.W.  of  Fuh-kien,  a  province  on  the  S.  E. 
coast  of  China.  Congou  tea,  from  Amoy  kang-hu  //,  where 
kang'hu  is  for  kung-fu,  lit.  *  work '  or  *  labour ';  said  to  be  so 
called  from  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  Hyson,  from 
he  (or  heiycKun,  lit.  *  bright  spring.'  Oolong,  from  wu-lung, 
lit.  *  black  dragon.'     Pekoe,  from  Canton  pak-ho,  for  pdh-hao. 
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'  while  down."  Souchong,  from  Canton  stu-chung,  for 
iao-ehuHg,  'lillle  sort'  Twankay,  from  the  name  of  a 
The  words  silk  and  Jiry^  are  certainly  from  Lai. 
,  Uie  Chineae ;  a.  word  probably  of  Chinese  origin. 
"notwithstanding  the  fact  thai  the  Chinese  do  not  employ  the 
letter  r.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  typhoon  is  from 
Chin,  la  fang,  i.e.  'great  wind";  but  the  account  in  Yule 
tnalceB  it  more  probable  thai,  like  monsoon,  it  was  taken  from 
Arabic,  viz.  from  Arab,  (u/an,  a  word  habitually  used  in 
India  for  a  sudden  and  violent  storm ;  whence  the  Port. 
tu/ao,  the  same.  The  Arab,  word  is  not  native,  liui  an 
adaptation  of  the  Gk.  tv^i',  to  which  the  mod.  E.  spelling 
has  been  made  to  conform,  though  it  was  not,  ai  the  time  of 

ItU  firsl  use,  borrowed  from  Greek  directly.  Hackluyt  has  the 
||>etling  louffon ;  Purchas  has  fufon ;  Hamilton  has  lugoon ; 
faitlier  spellings  are  toofan,  tou/aun,  &c. ;  see  the  quotations 
In  Vule.  Jess  is  not  Chinese,  but  Portuguese  (Port.  Bios, 
God);  and  mandarin  is  from  Sanskrit. 
From  Japanese  we  have  only  bonzt  (through  Portuguese), 
and  the  words  Japan  and  soy. 

From  Tibetan  we  have  only  the  words  /ama,  and  yai  (the 
name  of  a  sj^iccies  of  ox)- 

t§  830.  The  Asiatio  Islands.  We  have  just  a  few  words 
from  the  islands  of  Southern  Asia.  It  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  lists. 
Australian.  Boomerang,  dingo  (^),  kangaroo  (a  name 
which  seems  to  have  originated  in  some  mistake),  paramatta, 
wombat. 

Folrnesisn.  Taboo  (New  Zealand  tapu,  Solomon  Is- 
Unds  tamiu).  A'ew  Zta/and:  pah  (a  native  fortified  camp). 
TahUian:  tattoo. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

The  African  Element. 

§  821.  The  great  continent  of  Africa  has  contributed  very 
little  to  the  vocabulary  of  English.  In  no  case  has  so  great 
an  area  given  us  so  litile  help.  More  than  half  of  the  words 
come  from  the  Northern  coast,  which  lies  upon  the  great 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

Egyptian.  A  few  words  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
ancient  language  of  Eg}'pt,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  a 
remote  antiquity.  Coptic  may  be  considered  as  being 
descended  from  it,  and  is  useful  for  comparison.  The  few 
words  which  have  reached  us  have  mostly  come  either  (i) 
through  Hebrew,  or  (2)  through  Greek.  To  the  former  set 
belong :  behemoth,  ephah,  sack  (L.,  Gk.,  Heb.),  satchel  (F., 
L.,  Gk.,  Heb.).  To  the  latter  set  belong:  gum  (the  sub- 
stance), gypsy,  ibis,  oasis,  paper,  papyrus.  Fustian  has 
reached  us  through  French  and  Italian. 

North  African.  Barbary  is  represented  by  barb  (a 
horse) ;  Morocco,  by  morocco ^  and  by  assagai,  which  came 
to  us  through  the  Portuguese ;  Fez,  by  fez,  a  kind  of  cap. 
The  word  Zouave  belongs  to  the  Kabyles,  and  has  been 
already  given  as  belonging  to  a  branch  of  Arabic  (p.  422). 

Zebra^  a  Portuguese  form,  is  said  to  be  of  Ethiopian  origin. 

West  Africa  is  represented  by  baobab^  canary,  chimpanzee^ 
and  guinea ;  as  well  as  gorilla,  said  to  belong  to  an  extinct 
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language.  An  interesting  passage  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages 
(ii.  2.  129)  shows  that  the  long-sought  viox^  yam  belongs  to 
a  language  spoken  in  Benin.  Mr.  Jas.  Welsh  is  there  said 
to  have  reported,  with  respect  to  the  people  of  Benin :  *  their 
bread  is  a  kind  of  roots ;  they  call  it  Inamia ;  and  when  it 
is  well  sodden,  I  would  leave  our  bread  to  eat  of  it;  it  is 
pleasant  in  eating,  and  light  of  digestion ;  the  roote  thereof  is 
as  bigge  as  a  mans  arme.*  This  is  obviously  the  origin  of 
the  Portuguese  inhame^  which  the  English  have  turned  into 
yam. 

The  words  gnu  and  quagga^  both  names  of  animals,  belong 
to  Hottentot.  The  word  Hottentot  itself  is  mere  Dutch,  viz. 
hot  en  toty  hot  and  tot,  where  hot^  tot  are  sounds  intended  to 
represent  stuttering  or  stammering ;  so  that  the  name  is  one 
of  derision. 

Quassia  is  from  the  negro  name  Quassi ;  but  the  particular 
negro  who  discovered  its  virtues  lived  in  Surinam.  Stedman, 
in  his  excellent  book  on  Surinam,  has  told  us  all  about  him, 
and  has  even  preserved  for  us  his  portrait. 
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The  American  Element. 

§  822.  We  have  borrowed  words  from  North  America 
in  two  ways :  (i)  immediately,  from  the  so-called  *  Indians ' 
of  North  America;  and  (2)  indirectly,  through  Spanish  or 
French,  from  Mexico  and  the  West  Indian  islands. 

Our  borrowings  from  the  nomad  Indians  began  with  the 
settlement  of  Virginia,  on  which  subject  we  have  the  in- 
teresting Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith  (i  608-1 631),  who  was 
President  of  Virginia,  and  Admiral  of  New  England.  These 
Works  were  conveniently  reprinted  by  Prof.  Arber  in  1884, 
and  are  thus  easily  accessible. 

In  modern  times,  English  has  borrowed  *  Indian'  words 
of  the  same  character  either  directly,  or  from  books  written 
by  authors  resident  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Algonquins  or  Algonkins  is  the  name  for  a  collection  of 
tribes,  speaking  closely  related  languages,  which  formerly 
extended  over  the  country  between  Maine  and  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Lake  Superior ;  and  it 
is  from  the  various  dialects  of  this  scattered  nation  that  our 
words  were  mostly  taken.  These  tribes  are  now  still  more 
scattered  over  various  tracts  of  country,  to  the  north  of  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario.  Amongst  them  are  the  Chippeways,  the 
Delawares,  and  others  whose  names  are  less  familiar.  The 
language  of  the  Crees  is  closely  related  to  Algonkin.  Prob- 
ably the  hmguages  have  changed  considerably  since  the  time 
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EW  the  earliest  settlements.  Captain  Smith  giv-es  same  word- 
lists  from  the  lang;uage  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  Virginia, 
and  occasionally  quotes  Indian  words.  Thus,  at  p.  59,  he 
tnentiotis  ' a  beast  they  call  aroughcun'  spelt  arougkcond 
at  p.  ao7 ;  this  is  our  racoon  or  raccoon.  At  p.  59,  he  has 
opaisom,  i.  e.  opossum.  At  p.  307  is  moos,  i.  e.  moosi.  At 
p.  44,  he  has:  '  Tomafiacks,  axes,'  whence  tomahawk;  also: 

I*  Mbciasins,  shooes.'  At  p.  355,  he  has  mussascui',  and  at 
p.  107,  musquassus ;  whence  our  musquash.  There  is  an 
Algonquin  Dictionary  by  J.  A.  Cuoq  (Montreal,  1886).  and 
B  Cree  Dictionary  by  A.  Lacombe  (Montreal,  1874);  but 
(liey  do  not  afford  much  assistance.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
'difficult  to  give  the  true  forms.  Cuoq  has  wikhvam,  variant 
of  mikiuiam,  a  house,  whence  Z.  wigwam  ;  maiisiu,  a  shoe, 
moccassin ;  manito,  or  manilou,  a  spirit,  or  god  ;  and  mout,  a 
iDOOse.  The  Crce  for  '  moose '  is  mouswa,  and  in  the  same 
language  wiki  means  'hta  house.'  The  Cree  iskwew,  a 
woman,  is  related  to  squaw. 

$  833.  The  list  of  these  terms  would  appear  to  be  as  follows. 
ITortb-Amoricon  Indian  Word-list.  Caucus,  hominy, 
maniio,  moccassin,  moose,  musquash,  opossum,  papoose  (little 
child,  balw).  pemmican,  raccoon,  sachem  (a  chief),  skunk, 
squaw,  toboggan  (Canadian),  tomahawk,  totem,  wampum, 
wigwam. 

5  824.  A  few  Mexican  words  have  come  to  us,  mostly 
through  Spanish,  owing  to  the  Spanish  conquest  of  that 
country.  I  have  treated  this  subject  more  at  length  in  my 
paper  on  the  Language  of  Mexico,  and  Words  of  West- 
Indian  Origin,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society, 
1888-90,  pp.  137-149.  The  two  beat  books  on  this  subject 
I. are  the  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  NahuatI  ou  Mexicainc, 
par  Rtfmi  Sim&n,  Paris,  1 885 ;  and  the  Grammaire  de  U 
Laogue  NahuatI,  written  by  Oimos  in  1547,  and  edited  by 
DC  editor,  Paris,  1875.      Mexican  was  written  down 

'  Petbaps  ■  misptinl  for  mussiaiiui. 
Vi2 
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in  ihe  Spanish  alphabet,  so  that  the  characters  usually  have 
the  Spanish  sounds.  But  it  seems  clear  that  in  the  i6tb 
century,  the  Span,  f  and  i  both  had  ihe  sound  of  «  in  zone; 
that  c  and  qu  were  both  like  E.  k  in  king,  except  thai,  before 
t  and  (',  {  was  pronounced  as  j  in  Jin  ;  thai  //  had  the  modera 
Italian,  not  the  modem  Spanish  sound  ;  and  that  .r  had  the  old 
sound  of  E.  X  in  mix,  though  it  probably  soon  passed  into  ih. 

Uexican  Word-list.  AxolotI,  cacao,  chilli,  chinampa, 
chocolate,  copal,  coyote,  jalap,  ocelot,  tomato. 

I  may  remark  that  chocolaU,  Mex.  chocolull,  is  not  connected, 
eiymologically,  with  cacao,  Mex.  cacauatl.  The  Span,  pelalt, 
a  mat,  is  from  Mex.  ptiati,  but  is  not  used  in  English.  The 
name  Popdca-lrpitl  simply  means  ■  smoking  mountain '  or 
volcano,  from  popoca,  to  smoke,  and  IrpcH,  mountain- 

$  Sas.  In  the  same  paper  (see  \  324),  I  have  attempted 
to  group  together  words  borrowed  from  the  West-Indian 
islands  according  to  the  languages  or  dialects  to  which  tbe^ 
belong. 

Helpful  books,  in  English,  are :  The  First  Three  English 
Books  on  America,  by  R.  Eden,  printed  by  Prof.  Arber, 
Birmingham.  1885;  joyful  Newes  out  of  the  newe  founde 
WorUle,  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Monardes  by  J. 
Framplon,  London,  1577;  and  Pineda's  Span.-Eng.  Dic- 
tionary. There  is  also  a  glossarial  Index  lo  the  Spanish 
ediiion  of  (he  Works  of  Ovicdo,  but  it  is  not  very  accurate, 
and  gives  no  references.  Another  helptul  book  is  Acosta's 
Natural  History  of  the  ludies,  originally  in  Spanish;  of 
which  a  French  translation  was  printed  in  Paris  in  1600, 
and  an  English  translation  in  London  in  r6o4.  Thi> 
translation  affords  early  quotations  for  many  words,  and  1 
therefore  append  a  few  references  to  the  books  and  chapters 
of  Acosta's  work. 

Acosta  mentions  tlic  following  Mexican  words  ;  cacao,  iv. 


;  chilli,  i 


chocolate,  i 


copal,  iv.  29;  lomatt,  iv. 


30.     Also  the  following  Peruvian  words  \  <oia,  iii.  3 
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iv.  37  ;  nuMar^i' (jerked  beef),  iv.  41  ;  guanaco,  iit. 
ao;  guano,  iv,  37  ;  irtgaa  (inca),  i,  35,  &c.;  lama,  iv.  41 ;  «■<»,- 
iv.  18;  /tfi-o  (alpaca),  iii.  ao,  iv.  41;  quinna  (tree  yielding 
quinine),  iv.  6 ;  vicugru,  iv.  40.  And  the  following  words 
ilonging  10  the  West-Indian  islands  or  to  the  neighbouring 
eatique,  v.  g ;  ea^avi  (cassava),  iv.  17;  eayaman  or 
iman,  ti.  1 3,  iii.  1 5  ;  euyt  (a  kind  of  rabbil),  iv.  38 ;  guayar, 
IV.  39 ;  guryavo  (guava),  iv.  34  ;  yguana,  iv.  38 ;  maguey,  iv. 
■3;  mays  (maize),  iv.  16;  manali,  iij.  15;  fe/um  (tobacco, 
whence  E.  fie/uu-ia),  iv.  ag ;  toiacco,  iv.  39  ;  yu^a,  iv,  1 7. 
Some  of  ihese  words  are  derived  from  dialects  now  exUncI, 
are  therefore  deiwndent  upon  Eden,  Ovredo.  and 
TS.  for  the  mention  of  the  language  to  which  they  belong. 
The  various  accounts  show  that  the  Spaniards  first  became 
acquainted  wiih  the  language  of  Hayti.  and  ihen  with  that  of 
Cuba,  which  partly  resembled  it ;  so  that  many  of  the  names 

fiich  they  picked  up  were  of  Haytian  or  Cuban  origin : 
these  they  Iransfyrred  to  other  lands.  It  is  clear  that 
',  for  example,  does  not  belong  10  the  language  of 
esico,  though  the  plant  is  abundant  there ;  for  Mexican 
has  neither  g  nor  gu  in  its  alphabet,  and  in  fact,  the  Mexican 
name  of  the  plant  is  me//.     The  name  maguey  is  said  to  be 


^Bbelon 
^Boost 


^^1 


After  some  search,  I  have  made  out  the  following 


West-Xndiui  Word-list.  From  the  language  of  Hayti : 
barbecue,  cacique,  canoe,  cassava,  guiacum,  guava(?),  ham- 
mock (?),  hurricane,  iguana,  maize,  manati,  potato,  iobacco(?), 


'  From  Cuba :  barbecue,  maguey,  roanaii. 
\  From  Jamaica ;  analta,  or  annotto. 
I   From  Honduras :  mahogany  (?). 

From  Caribbean ;  cannibal,  colibri,  macaw,  pirogue. 
i  {  927-  Passing  on  to  South  America,  we  have  first  to 
e  that  the  language  of  the  North  coast  seems  to  have 


4# 


A  uie 


t^^sxc '.  ca^^suEa  <  Csr^^oeBLr  cave  a  laHi  of  rabac^  Qud)^ 
satiaxr>ii  •  a.  moucfT.  Gtnana.  •  tzas.  •  ^!S«ev  Gfsaa&siX  vaaraji  at 
corare '  Gobub.'. 

Tk  r>ssc  cf  !ixiC  sonrfi-AmrTjOtt  v^iis  zre  Feranm  or 
Bruuiaa:  u  riexr^Kd  in.  arr  pops,  piniwngtf  bv  die 
VsjSrATjcc^  Srjcesj  3i  15*5^  ?.  7- 

kJsBiflj  sent  me  several  notes,  axid  I  ioie  also  received  from 
Mr«  Amaro  CxnuC2st,  x  cscpv  of  his  Bniflfan  Gfsmmsr, 
prnfied  at  R5o  Janeiro.  i$$3.  TIbb  drmrT.e^  die  Top- 
Goanuu  langiBge,  cr  die  kuuTOR  oc  die  nairie  Topi  and 


Tiqii-Gtiflrmiii  Woni-lut.     Ipecacazz±:i  iPorL».  jigoar. 

To  ±<tsc  maj  be  aoded  c^sskrr-mml,  a«iap€ec  fircm  F. 
ojcay/u,  saki  a>  be  taken  from  the  ztative  BrazLLan  ^zj^jya  or 
a^ajaiha :  huuafiur  (F-,  widi  F.  sc^x  -«r  ►,  caftrara^  c?f^iia 
/a   balsam;,    cmguar,   mank<,  petunia  f^ofQ  Bnarl.  /e^te«. 

I  arid  a  fev  notts  en  die  above  words.  Ipecacmanka 
fwidi  die  c\.2ncuensdc  Port.  jrA=Spaii.  it)  b  a  most 
iuU:Tt%t:ri2  example  of  a  word  formed  br  die  principle  of 
agglutination,  or  bj  die  combtnauon  of  several  words  in  one. 
It  is  lesA  a  word  than  a  descripdve  sentence.  Tlie  resolution 
of  it  is  as  follows.  The  Goarani  word  is  ipe-kaa-buaia  or 
pt'kaa-f^^uana.  The  initial  /  is  euphonic,  and  may  be  omitted : 
p/z=.p4th,  flat,  low ;  kad,  wood,  leaves  of  a  tree,  herb ;  guama^ 
to  vomit.  It  means,  accordingly,  the  low  (or  creeping)  plant 
that  causes  vomit.  The  accents  shoidd  fall  upon  the  e  and 
the  an ;  but  we  have  never  attempted  to  give  the  true  sound 

lu  jaguar^  the  /  has  the  sound  of  £.^;  die  ILj  does  not 
occur  in  Tupi-GuaranL    The  suffix  -ar  is  agential,  like  (by 
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\  curious  coincidence)  ihc  E,  -tr.  Properly,  j'-ywara  means 
'dog,'  ^n.A yaguar-eU^  a  'jaguar.'  The  sense  is  supposed  to 
be  'learer  of  prey,'  or  'barker.'  It  is  so  difficult  to  represent 
the  native  sounds  that  'dc^'  is  ■wnlXen yaguara,yduara,  and 
iiuira ;  which  looks  as  if  ^  is  a  mere  device  for  giving  a 
sound  like  our  xv. 

Tapioca  is  for  lipi-6ca ;  from  tipi,  residue,  dregs,  and  S(a, 
to  squeeze  out.     It  means  'a  residual  essence  extracted  by 
pressure.'     Tapir  is  ibe  same  as  lapira  or  lapjfra,  a  common 
name  given  to  cattle ;  hence  it  simply  means  '  great  beast.' 
An  ox  is  called  lapjra-aprgdua.  111.  man-tapir,  and  a  cow  is 
ta0ra-liunha,    lit.   woman-tapir.     The   characters   used    for 
writing  these  words  are  Portuguese. 
I       {  S28.  For  Peruvian  words,  we  obtain   some  help  from 
kAcosta,  as  above  ($  325);  also  from  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega's 
I  History  of  Peru.     1  have  also  consulted  a  curious  Peruvian- 
Spanish  Dictionary,  by  D.  Gon9aIez,  printed  {I  believe)  ai 
Lima,  in  1608. 

FeruTion  Word-list.  Alpaca  (Span.),  coca,  condor 
(Span.),  guanaco  (a  kind  of  alpaca.  Span.),  guano  (Span.), 
JDca,  jerked  beef,  llama,  oca  (an  edible  root),  pampas,  puma, 
quinine  (F,.  Span,),  vicima. 

I  append  a  few  notes.  Peruvian  is  spelt  after  a  Spanish 
fashion,  and  not  always  correctly.  For  example,  the  lan- 
guage contains  no  g,  but  the  Spaniards  have  usually  written 
guanaco  and  guano  for  huanacu  and  huanu.  It  also  contains 
no  b ;  yet  the  word  pampa  is  somciimes  turned  into  bamba. 
In  ai-paca,  at-  is  merely  a  Span,  prefix,  in  fact,  the  Arabic 
def.  article;  the  animal  is  often  called  a  paco,  as  by  Acosla. 
Coca  is  the  lierb  whence  we  have  made  coca-liu,  ignoranlly 
pronoimced  [kokein],  as  if  the  ui'were  the  common  diphthong 
'/.  Condor  is  Peruv.  cunlur.  Guano,  Peruv.  huanu, 
i  excrement,  viz.  of  birds,  Jerktd  bre/  was  formerly 
\jtrliin  bte/,  as  in  CapL  Smith's  Works,  p.  63  ;  it  means 
['dried,'  from  Peruv.  ccharquini,  to  prepare  dried  beef.     Oca 
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is  Peruv.  occa,  the  name  of  an  edible  root  Pampas  is  the 
Spanish  pi.  oipampa^  a  plain.  Quinine  is  a  French  spelling, 
'ine  being  a  suffix;  it  was  prepared  from  the  tree  called 
quina  [ki'na],  where  the  Span,  qu  is  sounded  like  k.  The 
name  cinchona,  sometimes  given  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  is  an 
error  for  chinchonay  a  name  which  it  obtained  from  the  Lady 
Ana  de  Osorio,  Countess  of  Chinchon  and  vice-queen  of 
Peru,  who  was  cured  by  it  in  1638.  Chinchon  is  the  name 
of  a  small  town  in  New  Castile. 

The  words  ananas  and  peccary  are  also  of  S.  American 
origin,  but  I  find  nothing  that  decisively  localises  either  of 
these  words.  Ananas  has  been  said  to  be  the  Guiana,  the 
Peruvian,  and  the  Brazilian  name.  Peccary  is  usually  termed 
Brazilian. 


{  928.  1  hiLve  now  briefly  surveyed,  in  this  second  vnlume, 

I'Ae  chief  sources  of  Uie  '  Foreign  Element '  in  our  language, 

■  whilst  my  former  volume  has  dealt  in  some  measure  with  the 

"thlory  of  llie  '  Native  Element.'     1  hope  it  will  be  understood 

that  I  have  attempted  no  more  than  a  mere  oudine,  perhaps 

an  imperfect  one,  of  the  history  of  English  from  an  EtjTno- 

logical  point  of  view ;  in  order  to  supplement,  and  ii 

t,  the  etymologies  given  in  my  larger  and 
concise  Diclionaries.  My  chief  endeavour  has  been  to 
formulate  some  of  the  phonetic  laws  by  which  changes  in 
the  forms  of  words  have  taken  place,  so  as  to  enable  the 
student  to  trace  for  himself  the  history  of  a  given  word  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy.  The  indexes  to  the  present  and 
the  former  volume  furnish  ready  reference  to  points  connected 
with  the  history  of  a  large  number  of  words ;  sufficient,  I 
hoffe,  to  show  that  regular  laws  govern  the  transformations  of 
words,  and  to  illustrate  the  worthlessness  of  the  old  system  of 
giving  credence  to  every  idle  guesser  who  fancied  he  perceived 
a  resemblance  between  an  English  word  and  some  other  form 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  or  indeed  in  any  language,  and  straightway 
proclaimed  the  guess,  and  called  it  an  '  etymology.' 

5  880.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  shameful  fact  in  llie 
I  htetory   of    English    education    than    is    presented    by   the 
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humilialing  absurdities  and  puerilities  of  some  who,  in 
former  times,  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  this  subject. 
It  is  easy  lo  understand  how,  in  the  absence  of  good  editions 
of  our  older  authors,  the  history  of  many  words  was  prac- 
tically inaccessible,  and,  consequently,  there  was  frequently 
little  left  but  to  guess.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
the  wildest  guesses  were  usually  received  with  an  almost 
grovelling  credulity,  so  that  mere  inability  to  repeat  the  guess 
was  considered  all  one  with  being  ill-informed.  In  the 
course  of  my  investigations,  I  have  come  across  a  tat^ 
number  of  lying  stories,  con6dentIy  put  forward  «iihoui  a 
tittle  of  evidence,  which  one  is,  or  used  to  be,  expected 
to  accept  abjectly  without  question,  merely  because  it  was  a 
fashion  to  do  so.  1  will  just  give  a  few  examples  of  what  1 
mean  by  this. 

j  33L  In  vol.  i.  p.  5,  I  have  exposed  the  miserable 
conceit  which  explained  sirloin  as  the  name  of  a  joint '  wtuch 
one  of  our  kings  knighted  in  a  lit  of  good  humour.'  In  my 
larger  Dictionary,  1  have  shown  that  the  famous  derivation  of 
httf-caler  (or  eater  of  beef) '  from  a  wholly  imaginary  Anglo- 
French  bfau/tiier,  a  word  falsely  coined  by  Mr.  Steevens  for 
this  very  occasion,  rests  on  no  foundation  whatever.  Such  a 
form,  equally  with  its  original  btaufd,  sitll  remains  to  be 
found.  To  the  phonetician,  ii  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
triphthong  tau  does  not  belong  to  the  early  Anglo-French 
spelling ;  it  would  rather  have  been  '  Iru/il,  which  would 
have  produced  b^vfel  and  iewfeler;  and  from  what  form  in 
Low  Latin  such  an  A.  F.  form  could  have  been  evoh-ed,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  it  was,  forsooth,  *  bellifacUim,  as 
having  been  '  beautifully  made.'  And  yet  this  crazy  puerility 
has  taken  so  light  a  hold  on  the  public  fancy,  that  it  i> 
deemed  almost  an  act  of  impiety  to  doubt  it,     For  all  that. 

'  '  Emi  to  this  day,  we  use  the  word  ikiif-bitir  as  a  lerni  al  fepKndi. 
aa  we  do  ittf-talcr  in  a  respectful  and  hooountble  leiuc  ; '  Tatter,  up. 
148,  Mai,  ai,  1710.  ^ — 
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let  some  of  us  dare  to  use  our  common  sense,  and  no!  give 
wa^  to  what  is  supposed,  I  know  not  on  what  grounds,  to  be 
'good  auihorii}''  for  the  statement.  Let  it  be  understood 
thai  a  correct  etjTnoIogy  no  more  needs  an  'authority'  than 
good  wine  needs  a  bush. 

In  like  manner,  I  have  shown  that  nothing  can  well  be 
more  hopeless,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  than  the  loo 
common  '  derivation '  of  Whiixunday  from  the  German 
Pfingilm.  Those  who  believe  in  this  wholly  impossible 
iransformaiion  seemed  to  hold  it  as  a  pure  article  of  faith, 
a  thing  not  lo  be  inquired  into,  but  lo  be  thankful  for.  It  Is 
in  vain  to  tell  them  ihal,  even  when  we  have  swallowed  it, 
we  itill  have  to  account  for  the  Icelandic  forms.  And  even 
if  we  gulp  3own  die  derivation  from  Pfingsltn  of  the  Icelandic 
HvHasunnudagr  ^Whitsunday)',  we  want  some  still  longer 
form  (shall  we  say  the  G.  Pfingtiemvochft)  lo  account  for  the 
Icel.  Hvilasunnadags-vika  (Whitsunday  week).  How  are  we 
to  get  these  seven  syllables  out  of  four?  And  what  is  lo  be 
done  with  other  Icel.  names,  such  as  Hviladagar  (White 
days,  Whitsuntide),  and  HvUadagsktlgi  (White-day's  holiness, 
Whi te-day- feast )  ?  Etymologically,  Whitmnday  is  simply 
Wiatt'Sunday'*,  the  White  being  shortened  to  Whit  under  the 
stress  of  the  accent,  precisely  as  in  Whilchurch  and  WhitcUf; 
see  vol.  i.  p.  494.  That  there  arc  some  historical  diSicullies 
about  the  precise  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  name,  is 
quite  another  matter  ;  yet  even  so,  I  tliink  Mr.  Vigfusson's 
eiplanation  is  salisfaciorj',  \\i.  that,  in  northern  countries, 
the  Dominica  in  Albit  was  shifted  from  the  First  Sunday  after 

'  I  may  u  well  cite  hcie  a  curious  piece  of  eviilcDce.  Id  Wcstwood'i 
Fvlaegraphia  Sainx  PUloria,  id  the  U>t  pUlc  bat  odc,  is  an  iateiesting 
fBCiimile  d1  id  Iceludic  MS.  o^  apiarenity,  the  fifteenth  centarj.  The 
rubric  there  ihown  (which  the  ediloc  h*i  miuead)  ii ; — '  A  Huyla  Smina 
D»g  ikal  fyni  sTDgis  U«ii  »«iictc  splrinu;'  I.e.  On  Whit<-Snn-D«)f 
(ball  (one)  linl  Bing  i'ent  crtaler  spiritta. 

'  TraniUled  into  lA'elib  is  Svlgwjrn,  lit. '  while  inn,'  drojiping  the 
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Easter  to  the  more  genial  time  of  Pentecost.  It  is  not  at 
all  stranger  than  the  use  of  noon  to  mean  12  o'clock. 
Certainly,  noon  has  no  other  meaning  now,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that,  being  the  9th  hour  from  6  p.  m.,  it  once  in- 
variably meant  3  p.  m.  As  to  the  precise  hour  signified  by  the 
Protean  word  prime,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
positively  say ;  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know,  first  of 
all,  the  century  in  which  the  word  is  used. 

§  332.  I  will  just  throw  together  a  few  of  the  *  etymologies* 
which  have  been  quite  seriously  proposed,  but  which  no  sane 
man  ought  tp  be  expected  to  accept.  I  leave  the  reader  to 
correct  them  where  he  can,  merely  observing  that,  of  some 
of  these  words,  the  etymology  is  probably  unknown.  And 
surely  it  is  better  not  to  know  than  to  accept  a  manifest 
imposition. 

Almanac.  From  A.  S.  al-mon-agi,  i.e.  all-moon-heed,  as 
heeding  all  the  moons ;  Verstegan,  Restitution  of  Decayed 
Intelligence,  ch.  iii.;  ed.  1673;  p.  47.  N.  B.  The  A.  S.  for 
all  is  €all\  for  moon  is  mdna;  and  for  heed  (rather,  delibera- 
tion) is  eaht'y  and  the  phrase  would  be  ealra  monena  eaht, 
meaning  *  a  council  of  all  the  moons.' 

And.  From  A.  S.  an-dd,  i.e.  add  a  heap ;  so  Home  Tooke, 
adopted  in  Richardson's  Dictionary.  The  A.  S.  verb  referred 
to  is  unn,  i.e.  grant,  and  dd  really  means  a  funeral  pile;  but 
these  are  details.  Skinner  says  it  is  from  Lat.  adde,  add, 
with  inserted  n  (why  not  inserted  x,  while  one  is  about  it  ?). 
The  choice  is  embarrassing. 

Apple.  *  A  corruption  of  the  Teutonic  ap-fel,  a  fall  from  * 
(meaning  the  German  ab  and  Fall)\  Gent.  Mag.  1833,  pi. 
i.  p.  30. 

Apple  of  the  eye.  From  the  Arab,  al,  the,  and  Coptic  bal, 
the  ball  of  the  eye ;  ibid.  I  may  note  here  that,  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  before  it  was  revised  by 
Dr.  Mahn,  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic  languages  are  constantly 
cited  as  affording  likely  origins  for  E.  words. 
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.  Formed  by  prefixing  a  lo  the  Lai.  ttilor,  or  seis(itor.^~ 
Gnardian.  Jan.  13,  1886;  p.  67. 

Bald.     May  not  bald  be   connected   with    Lat.   catvusi 
Ibid.     May  not  it  be  Crom  LaL  n/^tu  ?^ Guardian,  Jan.  30. 


.  and  Q. 


Caitiff .     From  the  Syriac  khdluf,  a  robber ; 

3S.X.  491- 

Cat-in-pan.     From  Gk.  mn-i  nai-,   i.  e.  altogether ;    '  it  19 

as  clear  as  ihc  day  ' ;  Gent.  Mag.  1 796,  pt.  ii.  p.  1066. 
From  the  F.  toumtr  e6ti  tn  peim,  to  turn  sides  in  trouble  ; 
^Mlr.  Brewer,  Did.  of  Phrait  and  FaUe. 
^^ft  From  the  C<i/ijiW«i' of  Caiabria,  in  the  8th  century ;  '  Cata- 
^^bnus  (j(*r)  auiem  \  Lai.   Cupilanrus  manifest^  comiptum 
^^■L' — Skinner.     (What  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  it  is  a 
^^BmiptioD  of  captain  1) 
^^P  Cattrwaul. '  Dr.  Th.  Hickes  pmat  dictum  quasi  Guitrrwawl, 

quia  sc.   catuhentes  Feles  inter  imbrices  horrendum  ilium 

ejulatum  edunt.'— Skinner,  s.  v.  CatlfnoawL 

Cheat.     From    A.  S.    ceatia,    circumvcnlionea ;    Somner's 

A.  S.  Diet.     (Bui,    in   f^ct,   the  sense  given  is  false;   it  is 

founded  on  the  gloss :  '  Rrrum,  cealta,'  in  Wright's  Gloss.,  ed. 

WUlker,  506.  a8  ;  so  that  ceaita  is  gen.  pi.  of  (tat  or  cealle, 

which  merely  means  res,  a  thing.) ' 

Clerk.     From  Gael,  clar,  a  harp ;  elanair,  a  liarper,  bard  ; 

so  C.  Mackay.  in  N.  and  Q.  5  S.  x.  225.  (Many  thousand 
^^j^rmologiea,  of  equal  ab^u^(lily,  may  be  found  in  Mackay's 
^BKctionary  of  E.  Etymology,  which  derives  nearly  all  English 
^Hpin  Gaelic.) 

^^BC/Mit.     From  A.  S. /ocA  1  Skinner.     This  curious  word  is 
^^■Mn  in  Somner,  without  a  reference.     It  was  suggested  by 

^^K*  Poxibly  this  won!  lurvivcd  in  provincial  E.,  and  ii  tvt-Wj  llic  oTipn 
aS  the  old  lUng  word  cMite,  a  thing ;  thus  rivr4  were  cslled  '  craxhing 
cheles '  ;  tan  were  *  hearing  chctes ' ;  a  napkin, '  a  muHlin);  cheie  ' ;  ^c- 
ixt  hiiM^'t  FmlirHiiy  b/  Vatabentbi.tA.  FnmivsM,  pp.  Sj,  83.    See 


^^itat,,. 


M  3,  in  ihe  N«w  IL  Did.     But  tbii  ii  ■  gun>. 
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ihe  following  glosa  in  Wright- Walker's  Vocab.  377.  a*' 
■  Clamidem,  hacelao,   oSSe   lachen,    oSSe    loSan.'     Skinnw' 
rejects  Minshev's  derivation  of  cloak  from  the  Gk.  nEoXMrrnv, 
to  cover. 

Coarse.  Skinner,  who  spells  it  with  the  old  spelling  cours, 
gives  us  a  choice  of  live  origins;  viz.  from  F.  corps,  because 
allied  in  sense  10  corpulent ;  or,  by  metathesis,  from  E,  gross; 
or  contracted  from  cum'sA,  dog-like ;  or  from  Gk.  x<p»oi,  dry, 
hard  ;  or  from  Gk.  <i:6ptr^,  ihe  hair  on  the  temples. 

ColJ  Harbour.  From  Lat.  coluber,  a  snake.  Apparently 
because  ihey  are  always  found  at  the  'windings'  of  a  road; 
which  may  be  doubted.  N.  and  Q.  3  S.  vii.  303,  344 ;  cf.  the 
same,  viii.  71. 

Craven.  'Quasi  Crave-hen,  Veneri  sc.  quhm  Marti  ad- 
dictior.'  So  Hickes,  qu.  by  Skinner.  Skinner  thinks  it  is 
from  crave  or  creep. 

Culvirlail.  This  is  a  mere  variation  of  dovelail,  and  has 
the  same  sense ;  for  E.  culver  means  a  dove.  Yet  Skinner 
thinks  it  is  from  a  F.  coupU-orleil  or  couple-arldl,  representing 
a  Lat.  copuhre  arliculum. 

Curmudgeon.     From  F.  cceur  m/chani,  as  suggested 
unknown  correspondent ;  Johnson. 

Reproduced  in  Ash's  Diet,  (1775)  in  the  following  foi 
'  Curmudgeon  {s. from  Ihe  Vrcwch  c<Eat,  ttnknown,and 
a  correspondent),  a  miser,  a  churl,  a  griper," 

Deacon.  It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  adducing  the 
diaconiis.  Skinner  prefers  to  derive  it  from  Dan.  degn,  a. 
or  from  A.  S.  Segen,  a  diane,  servant. 

Dog.    From  iiiatit,  to  bite;  Minshew. 

J^aci.     Richardson   rennarks,   under  /act,  that  '  the 
fac-cre  (r,  hard— yi^-w^,  g,  hard)  seems  to  be  the  A.  S. 
att,  itself  formed  of  the  A.  S,  tacan,  to  eke,  and  the  prefix, 
successively  corrupted  into  pe,  p.  pk  {(ft),  _/"— thus,  /"-. 
f-egan'     With  more  of  the  same  kind. 

Faith.    Richardson  adopts  Home  Tooke's  theory, 
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A.S, /xglh,  that  which  one  covenanteth  or  engagelh, 
the  third  person  singular  ofihe  indicative  ti{  fitgan,  which  is 
ilso  writlenyiyiin  {see  fact),  pangere,  pag-tre,  to  engage,  to 
covcTiant,  to  contract.' 

Fifth.  Wachler  (as  quoted  in  Richardson)  derives  it  from 
the  verb  to  live,  whence  E.  life,  and  A.  S.  lie,  a  living  body, 
agreeing  with  the  Goth.  Itik;  'which  afterwards  with  Ihe 
jEolic  digamma  prefixed  was  written  fiae  [where?],  and  with 
the  sibilant  s  insened^crsc  .  .  .  After  all,  the  obscurity  remains 
undiminished.'  It  seems  to  have  been  once  a  common  habit 
to  insert  letters  at  pleasure ;  and  the  process  became  quite 
a  learned  one  when  these  letters  were  called  '  digatnmas'  or 
'  sibilants.'  In  plain  English,  all  this  merely  means  that  the 
A.  S.JJmsc  can  be  obtained  from  the  A.  S.  lie  by  prefixing  /; 
inserting  s,  and  changing  i  into  tp ;  which  is  obviously  true. 
In  the  same  way,  we  can  obtain  E.  ^as/i  from  the  A.  S.  /iff, 

Same,  a  flash,  by  prefixing  /",  changing  g  into  sA,  and  alter- 
ihe  vowel.     But  why  we  should  be  allowed  to  do  all  this, 

one  knows. 

Girl.  '  Minshew  deducit  ^  iM.garrula,  velabltal.  Girella, 
vexillum  vento  versatile,  a  wealAercoek,  k  gyrando  ; '  Skinner. 
Skinner  himself  thinks  it  is  from  A.  S.  'etorla,  an  unknown 

id  impossible]  feminine  of  A.  S.  eeorl,  a  churl. 

Heart.  '  Wachter  remarks,  that  the  Gk.  h^op  and  ilie  A.  S. 
!,   by   metathesis,    interchangeable ' ;    Richardson. 

[ow  about  (he  h  ^] 

MitlUtot.     From  G.  mcisl  Neil,  greatest  hea! ;  N.  and  Q. 
363- 

Mmkfy.      From  F.  manqui,  a  creature  who  has  '  fallen 
of  being  a  human  being;  N.  and  Q.  4  S.  iii.  117. 
m  L.  homunculus ;  id.  301. 

Piers  the  Plowman.     It  means  '  sayings  of  the  teacher ' ; 
Ihc  Celtic  ftar-io-fMlamain;  N.  and  Q.  6  S.  ii.  117. 

Rahhil.     From  Gk.  imrvnont  (stem  i)a(rwri>i-) ;  N.  and  Q. 

S.  i,  403. 
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River.  So  called  because  it  rives  or  splits  asunder  two 
countries;  N.  and  Q.  4  S.  xi.  22. 

Sleeve,  A  favour,  a  love-token;  something  given  euis 
Liebe,  out  of  love  or  gallantry ;  Mackay,  Lost  Beauties  of 
the  English  Language,  p.  219. 

Slog,  to  hit  hard.  From  ItaL  <//>-,  prefix,  and  locare  (i.  e. 
short  for  dislocate)]  N.  and  Q.  3  S.  viii.  187. 

And  so  on.  I  could  easily  give  a  hundred  more,  for  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  am  profoundly  versed  in  them ;  but  these  will 
suffice  to  show  how  entirely  wild  are  the  guesses  made,  and 
to  what  extent,  in  every  case,  all  the  hints  which  history  and 
chronology  will  often  abundantly  furnish,  are  disregarded  as 
being  of  no  importance. 

§  883.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  whole  books  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  etymology  by  authors  who  are  either  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  or  who  ostentatiously 
disregard  them.  Sometimes  it  is  a  hobby  which  leads  astray. 
Whilst,  for  example,  the  Dictionary  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Lemon 
(1783)  is  built  upon  the  false  assumption  that  nearly  all 
English  is  derived  from  Greek,  that  by  Charles  Mackay 
assumes  that  our  language  is  entirely  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
the  author  even  goes  so  far  as  to  take  modern  Gaelic  as  the 
representative  of  primitive  Celtic,  which  is  a  very  long  way 
from  the  fact. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  these  matters  may  find  many 
examples  in  Dean  Hoare's  English  Rools,  2nd  ed.,  Dublin, 
1856.  He  tells  us,  p.  13,  that  *the  English  language  was 
enriched  by  the  introduction  of  the  Provencal  by  Chaucer ; ' 
at  p.  32,  that  our  adj.  dear  is  from  the  Erse  dear,  a  daughter, 
and  *  conveys  a  very  pleasing  idea ' ;  at  p.  49,  that  aloo/  was 
probably  all  off]  at  p.  51,  that  hope  is  from  the  verb  to  open, 
'  as  describing  a  person  looking  out,  with  open  and  longing 
eyes,'  as  if  the  normal  condition  of  eyes  is  to  be  shut ;  at 
p.  57,  that  *hine  is  a  contraction  from  cowen,  the  pi.  of  cow,' 
but  the  reference  for  the  form  cowen  is  jauntily  omitted ;  at 
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ia,  that  the  hona,  without  which  the  body  could  not  subsist, 
■  from  the  verb  bton,  to  be ' ;  and  thai  the  brtalh  is  '  from 

t  (prep.)  and  orelh,  the  sj«rit ' ;  at  p.  66,  that  the  drake 
'derives  Ilia  name  from  the  mud  in  which  he  lakes  delight, 
from  the  German  dreck,  whence  drigs,  signifyin_g  mud';  &c. 
&c.  The  fact  is,  that  many  of  the  remarkable  statements  in 
this  book  and  in  Ricliardson's  Dictionary  are  copied  from 
Home  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purity,  which  is  full  of  similar 
curiosities,  mostly  due  lo  imperfect  information  and  to  an 
utter  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  A,  S.  pronunciation  and 
of  its  phonetic  habits.  Nevertheless,  I  desire  to  speak  of  this 
work  of  Home  Tooke's  with  much  respect,  as  I  owe  to  it  my 
emancipaiion  from  the  trammels  of  blind  belief  in  '  authority." 
Even  now,  a  thoughtful  person  may  learn  something  from  it. 
despite  the  wrongness  of  nearly  all  the  author's  results.  For, 
to  his  great  credit,  he  laid  hold  of  and  enunciated  some  great 
principles,  especially  when  he  insists  on  the  necessity  for  in- 
dependent and  new  research,  and  acknowledges  the  value  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Golliic  as  helps  lo  the  understanding  of 
ihe  native  element  in  Englii^h.  He  fully  recognised  the  \-alue 
of  the  historical  method,  and  frequently  adduces  excellent 
quotations  to  show  the  old  use  of  words.  In  this  way,  he 
showed  that  our  unless  was  formerly  spell  otilesse ;  though  be 
failed  lo  resolve  this  inio  on  less,  shorl  for  on  less  thai.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  his  acute  intellect  had  no  better  materials 
to  work  wilh,  and  that  he  was  thus  led  to  formulate  theories 
ihat  have  turned  out  lo  be  quite  impossible.  Two  of  these 
arc  of  some  importance,  as  they  were  long  in  vogue.  The 
first  of  these  is,  tliat  all  conjuncrions  are  formed  from  ihe 
imperative  mood  of  the  verb ;  and,  to  this  day,  we  are  informed, 
periodically,  thai  ihe  conjunction  gif  was,  originally,  the  im- 
perative singular  of  gi/an,  to  give ;  the  fact  being  ihat  the 
resemblance  between  the  words  is  purely  accidental.  This 
i.s  the  only  one,of  his  derivations,  in  ihis  class,  that  is  ever 
^criously  quoted,  as  none  of  the  rest  have  retained  credit ;  bui 
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it  is  worth  notice  that  the  defenders  of  this  etymology  arc 
compelled  lo  reason  in  a  circle.  They  first  tell  us  that  fi)'' is 
from  gifan,  by  the  theory ;  and  then  appeal  to  this  esample, 
the  only  one  that  has  even  the  appearance  of  being  right,  in 
order  to  prove  the  theory.  The  second  of  his  famous  theories 
is,  that  the  sufBs  -///  in  abstract  substantives,  such  as  tru-lh, 
is  due  to  the  suffix  -rth  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
present  tense  of  verbs,  such  as  {hf)  Iraw-dh,  I  have  already 
discussed  this  in  vol.  i.  p.  240. 

§  334.  It  is  not  only  English  etymology  that  has  suffered 
by  empirical  and  ignorant  Irealmenl,  Still  more  notable 
things  have  been  said  concerning  Latin  and  Greek.  Take, 
for  example,  the  work  by  the  Rev,  F.  E.  J.  Valpy,  entitled 
'  Virgilian  Hours,'  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  not  many 
years  ago,  though  it  is  not  dated.  The  result  of  his  study  of 
Vergil  was  such  as  lo  enable  him  to  enunciate  tliis  grand 
result,  that  'out  of  the  whole  jEneid  there  is  scarcely  one 
word  . . .  which  we  may  not  reasonably  trace  to  the  Greek. 
This  I  consider  a  great  conquest,  a  great  trophy  of  learning 
and  ingenuity.'  Truly  so ;  but  the  author  somewhat  spoils 
the  effect  by  frequently  offering  two  or  three  wholly  incom- 
patible solutions,  instead  of  one  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  once 
held  that  lo  give  a  choice  of  etymologies  showed  the  more 
learning,  whereas  it  merely  evinces  helplessness. 

Mr.  Valp/s  vagaries  are  almost  past  belief.  At  p.  tt,  be 
derives  homo  either  (i)  '  from  x°l^^i  .^olic  of  x<V^^  whence 
xaftafffi''  [so  that  Aomo  is  sprung  from  the  ground];  or  else 
(2)  'ab  V'',  man  being  a  social  being';  as  if  it  made  no 
sort  of  difference.  At  p.  5,  he  derives  L.  sanguit  either  (i) 
from  Srfiav,  i.e.  alfia;  or  (a)  from  a^ita;  or  (3)  from  nifun-M*; 
of  which  it  may  sufliee  to  explain  the  second.  Thus  'sanguis 
is  soft  for  satiyun,  samquis ;  and  as  salts  from  dXAi,  so  samqtat 
from  ^liKoe,  an  ^oHc  corruption  from  ci/iroc,  i. 
Which  shows  that  sanguis  was,  originally,  a  genitive. 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to   multiply  such  exai 
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hundredfold.  There  seem  to  be  many  minds  that  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  understanding,  that  written  words  are 
merely  conventional  expressions  of  sounds,  and  that  sound- 
changes,  which  are  the  changes  to  be  studied,  depend  upon 
nice  and  exact  laws.  Hence  this  sort  of  playing  with  words 
still  goes  on,  in  spite  of  all  the  teachers  of  phonetics;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  ever  cease  in  England,  where 
the  *  motley '  of  recklessness  is  '  the  only  wear.' 

§  336.  Perhaps  the  above  remarks  may  be  considered  as 
being  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  work  that  has  for  its  object 
a  serious  treatment  of  the  subject.  But  it  is,  unfortunately, 
only  loo  true  that  we  are  still  but  just  emerging  from  the 
empirical  stage,  and  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  understand 
quite  clearly  what  we  have  to  avoid.  I  can  speak  feelingly, 
because  I  commenced  my  studies  with  the  careful  {)erusal  of 
Home  Tooke,  and  have  had  a  great  deal  to  unlearn ;  and  to 
this  may,  1  think,  be  fairly  attributed  the  rather  too  numerous 
mistakes  in  my  Dictionary,  especially  in  the  first  edition  of  it. 
The  admirable  work  displayed  in  the  New  English  Dictionary 
is  an  excellent  model  for  imitation  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  next 
generation  may  know  but  little  of  the  extraordinary  fictions 
which  even  now  disfigure  but  too  many  of  the  books  which 
supply  *  etymology '  to  the  public,  and  which,  in  my  younger 
days,  I  was  expected  to  believe  on  pain  of  being  deemed 
ignorant.  Having  thus  briefly  shown  what  we  should  avoid, 
I  propose  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  what  seem  to  be  the 
chief  canons  that  may  be  accepted  for  our  guidance. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Canons  for  Etymology. 

§  836.  In  the  Preface  to  my  Dictionary,  I  ventured  to  lay 
down  a  few  canons  for  a  student's  guidance.  I  repeat  them 
here  for  convenience,  with  some  additions,  merely  observing 
that  they  only  express  well-known  and  generally  accepted 
principles. 

1.  Before  attempting  to  discover  an  etymology,  ascertain 
the  earliest  form  and  use  of  the  word ;  observing  its  history 
and  chronology. 

2.  Consider  the  history  of  the  language  treated  of;  and 
remember  that  one  language  can  only  borrow  from  another 
when  there  has  been  absolute  contact  between  the  two  lan- 
guages. 

3.  Strictly  observe  phonetic  laws,  i.  e.  the  laws  which  are 
found  to  regulate  the  mutual  relation  of  consonants  and  vowels 
in  the  Aryan  (Indo-European)  languages.  Foremost  among 
these  laws  are :  (i)  Grimm's  Law  (vol.  i.  capp.  6,  7) ;  Vemer's 
Law  (vol.  i.  c.  9,  reading  '  otherwise  '  instead  of  '  but  if  it  pre- 
cedes the  position  of  the  accent,'  at  p.  148);  Grassmann's 
Law  (above,  p.  271)  ;  the  laws  of  vowel-gradation  (vol.  i.  c.  10) 
and  of  vowel-mutation  (vol.  i.  c.  11). 

4.  In  comparing  two  words,  A  and  B,  belonging  to  the 
same  language,  of  which  A  contains  the  lesser  number  of 
syllables,  A  must  be  taken  to  be  the  more  original  word,  un- 
less we  have  clear  evidence  of  some  contraction  or  corruption. 

5.  In  comparing  two  words,  A  and  B,  belonging  to  the 
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e  language  and  consisting  of  the  same  number  of  syllables, 
the  older  form  can  be  dislinguiahed  by  observing  the  sound 
r  the  principal  vowel,  (This  applies  10  cases  of  vowel- 
Ofcourse  the  word  containing  an  'original"  vowel 
must  be  older  than  a  corresponding  one  which  contains  a 
'mutated'  vowel.) 

6.  Strong  verbs,  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  the  so- 
called  'irregular'  verbs  in  Latin,  are  commonly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  primary,  other  related  forms  being  derived  from 
ihem. 

7.  The  whole  of  a  word,  and  not  a  portion  of  it  only,  must 
be  reasonably  accounted  for ;  and,  in  tracing  changes  of  form, 
any  infringement  of  phonetic  laws  must  be  regarded  with 

t suspicion,    and    should    be    specially  accounted  for.     Most 
[:eptions  are  due  to  the  operation  of  analogy  (5  "44,  p-  195. 
f  to  a  peculiarity  of  accentuation. 

8.  Mere  resemblances  of  form  and  apparent  connections 
in  sense,  between  languages  ilial  have  diifercnt  phonetic 
habits  or  no  necessary  connection,  are  commonly  delusive, 
and  should  not  be  regarded. 

9.  When  word-forms  in  two  different  languages  are  more 
nearly  alike  than  the  ordinary  phonetic  laws  (such  as  Grimm's 
Law)  would  allow,  there  is  a  strong  probability  (if  the  con- 
nection is  a  rral  one)  that  one  language  has  borrmtied  the 
word  from  the  other.  Truly  cognate  words  must  not  be  too 
muck  alike. 

to.  It  is  useless  to  offer  an  explanation  of  a  'native' 
English  word  which  will  not  at  the  same  lime  explain  all  the 

» related  words  in  other  cognate  languages. 
I  $887.  I  give  some  examples  of  instances  in  which  the 
kbove  laws  have  been  disregarded,  with  sad  results. 
I.  The  derivation  of  almanac  from  Anglo-Saxon  (above, 
f  33a)  contradicts  history.  The  word  first  appears  in 
Chaucer,  who  obviously  borrowed  it  from  the  Frencli.  FaUh 
cannot  be  from  Anglo-Saxon  (above,  §  331),  because  it  is 
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of  French  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  sUeve  is  not  from 
German,  because  it  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Most  false 
accounts  of  a  word  sin  against  this  first  canon. 

2.  We  may  put  aside  all  special  crazes  such  as  these,  viz. 
that  the  native  element  of  English  is  (as  Mr.  Lemon  says)  of 
Greek  origin  ;  or  (as  Mr.  Mackay  says)  of  Gaelic  origin ;  or 
that  Latin  is  mainly  borrowed  from  Greek,  a  theory  formerly 
common ;  or  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  derived  from  Hebrew. 
The  silliest  belief  of  all,  and  usually  the  most  pernicious^  is 
that  English  is  '  derived '  from  German.  It  is  useless,  again, 
to  compare  English  with  Ethiopic  or  Coptic  or  Finnish, 
because  there  never  was  any  conceivable  point  of  contact 
between  the  languages.  All  £.  words  that  are  really  borrowed 
from  Hebrew  are  necessarily  biblical,  as  that  is  the  only  way 
in  which  contact  has  taken  place.  An  exception  to  this  is 
seen  in  M.  E.  gnoff^  Mod.  E.  gonoph,  a  slang  term  for  a  thief, 
also  a  lout,  which  was  picked  up  from  the  Jews  in  the  streets 
of  London ;  from  the  Heb.  ganav,  a  thief.  And  here,  the 
character  of  the  word  is  exceptional. 

3,  Grimm's  Law  is  constantly  disregarded  by  the  uninitiated. 
The  Old  Dictionaries  by  Minshew,  Skinner,  &c.  are  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  in  this  respect.  Even  now,  people 
associate  the  Scandian  word  call  with  the  Gk.  xaXetv,  and  the 
native  E.  care  with  the  Lat.  cura,  both  of  which  associations 
are  purely  delusive,  seeing  that  an  E.  initial  k  answers  to  Gk. 
and  L.  initial  g  (vol.  i.  p.  no).  Wedg>^'ood's  Dictionary 
olien  mystifies  the  reader  by  a  similar  carelessness;  thus, 
under  dare^  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  Lat.  durus,  which  is 
necessarily  from  a  different  root;  and,  under  day^  the  first 
form  cited  is  that  of  the  unrelated  Lat.  dies.  Day  is  from  the 
Tooidheghy  to  burn;  see  Brugmann's  Grundriss,  §  77;  whereas 
L.  dies  is  allied  to  the  Skt.  div-d,  by  day;  id.  §  361.  Webster's 
Diet,  tells  us  that  deem  (A,  S.  diman)  is  '  perhaps  allied  to 
Lat.  damnare ' ;  which  is  impossible.  A  very  little  care  will 
prevent  such  confusion. 
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This  rule  is  very  obvious  in  the  case  of  suSixes ;  (he  I., 
word  car-HS,  dear,  necessarily  preceded  its  derivative  car-i- 
las,  which  is  longer  by  a  syllable.  Similarly,  when,  in 
Richardson's  Diet.,  s.  v,  Chim,  he  derives  the  F,  tchine 
[properly  tchine,  O.  F.  tichine\  from  the  F.  verb  echiner,  to 
break  the  back  of,  he  is  reversing  the  order  of  things,  and 
deriving  the  simpler  form  from  the  more  complex.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  '  denominative '  verbs  in  French  and 
X^tin,  derived  from  substantives ;  we  must  never  derive  the 
substantive  from  the  verb  in  such  a  case. 

5.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  denominative  verbs  are  also  common, 
but  they  arc  often  marked  by  muta.tion  or  vowel-change ; 
tbus  A.  S.  ieil-an,  E.  Ml,  is  from  the  sb.  tal-u,  a  lale,  with  the 
mutation  a>e.  To  derive  lale  from  leH  is  a  plain  mark  of 
jgn^orance;  but  11  is  not  uncommon.  Similarly,  dreni,  A.  S. 
Jfm-an,  is  derived  from  A.  S.  ddm,  doom ;   and  /fed,  A.  S. 

Jid-an,  from  A.  S./dti-a,  food ;  yet  Webster's  Diet,  says  that 
A.  S._/Wb  (sic)  is  derived  hom/edart  (sic). 

6.  See  vol.  i.  c.  lo  for  examples  of  the  numerous  deri- 
vatives, especially  with  vowel-gradation,  from  various  A.  S. 
strong  verbs.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  may  remark  that  the 
singular  remarks  upon  the  word  faith,  in  \  332  above, 
include  the  absurdity  of  deriving  the  Lat.  primary  yctb/aare 
from  the  weak  and  secondary  A.  S.  veibjegan. 

7.  The  failure  to  account  for  the  wAa/c  of  a  word  is  a  very 
common  mark  of  false  etymology.  Thus  the  curious  notion 
of  deriving  doai  from  A.  S.  /uM  (§  333)  fails  to  account  (i) 
for  the  initial  c,  (2)  for  the  spelling  with  wr,  and  (3)  for  the 
occurrence  of  i ;  and  tlie  three  things  taken  together  show  a 
verj'  complete  failure,  The  derivation  of  Whilsuuday  from 
G.  Pfingstm  fails  10  account  (i)  for  the  Wh,  (i)  for  the  loss 
of  ^,  (3)  for  the  tmexampled  substitution  of  is  for  j/,  (4)  for 
the  u.  and  {5)  for  the  addition  of  day.  The  derivation  of  E. 
iaidtrom  I.,  caium  fails  (o  account  (i)  for  the  initial  6,  and 

'  (a)  for  the  final  d.     Ami  so  on.     A  mere  notion  of  some 
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sort  of  general  resemblance  between  Iwo  words  is  absolut 
worthless  and  misleading. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  ag 
close  relationship  between  words  that  have  no 
resemblance,  if  the  apparent  difference  in  form  i 
accounted  for.  A  large  number  of  examples  will  be  found 
under  my  List  of  Aryan  Roots,  in  my  larger  Dictionary, 
and  ed.,  p.  730.  No  scholar  who  understands  the  phonetics 
of  the  Indo-European  langnages  doubts  the  close  rutaiion- 
sbip  between  the  words  listen,  loud,  client, glorjr,  &.nA  slavti 
see  vol.  i,  pp.  283-6.  On  tlie  other  hand,  we  frequently 
find  homonyms,  or  words  alike  in  form,  that  are  wholly 
unrelated  as  to  origin;  such  are  K.  sound,  adj.,  healthful, 
E.  sound,  a  strait  of  the  sea,  and  E.  sound,  a  noise ;  see  vol,  i. 
p.  410.  We  cannol,  in  fact,  form  any  judgment  as  10 
whether  words  are  related  or  not,  by  mere  inspecdon,  or  even 
by  pronouncing  them  ;  we  must  first  of  all  know  their  whole 
history.  As  soon  as  we  find  out  that  the  adj.  soumi,  health- 
ful, was  spelt  sund  in  A.  S.,  whilst  ihe  sb.  sound,  noise,  arose 
from  F.  son,  due  to  Lat.  sonus,  the  aj)parent  resemblaoce 
between  the  words  disappears.  Both  have  an  s  and  an  mJ| 
them,  and  that  is  all ;  the  same  is  true  of  stn,  son, 
and  soon. 

The  commonest  error  of  our  early  etymologists  waal 
neglect  the  vowel  as  unimporiani,  whereas  it  is  just  the  n 
vital  and  important  part  of  the  word.  It  is  just  because  Jl 
son,  sine,  and  soon  all  have  different  vowels,  that  they  ■ 
independent  words.  Oddly  enough,  son  and  sun  had  oq| 
the  same  vowel,  as  they  represent,  respectively,  the  A.  S.  j 
and  the  A,  S.  sunnt. 

8,  It  is  a  common  error  to  associate  words  because  t 
have  a  similar  meaning,  and  some  slight  external  resemblai 
I    have    already  noted    the  frequent  association   of  E. 
with  Gk.  KoXfiv,  of  E.  care  with  L.  cura,  and  of  E.  tlay  « 
L.  dies.    In  none  of  these  cases  is  there  any  eiymolon 
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■  connection  whaicver.    A  word  cognate 'with  E,  fa// would 

begin,  in  Greek,  with  y.     A  word  cognate  with  E.ra«  would 

begin,  In  Latin,  wiih  g.      And  a  word  cognate  ivith  E.  day 

would  begin,  in  Latin,  wiih  /     No  exception  is  known  to 

1   these  fundamental  laws,  which  depend  upon  the  phonetic 

I  habits  of  the  languages  in  question ;   and  no  student  will 

r  make  any  real  progress  in  the  study  till  he  recognises  that  ^o 

it  must  be. 

9.  The  borrowed  words  in  A.  S.  are  easily  detected  by 
iheir  close  resemblance  to  Latin.  Thus  the  A.  S.  dti>/al 
resembles  the  Lat.  diabolus  only  because  it  is  the  Lat.  word 
in  A,  S.  spelling;  they  cannot  possibly  be  merely  cognate 
forms.  Similarly,  the  L,  puttus,  when  borrowed,  necessarily 
becomes  the  A.  S.  pyt ;  and  similar  remarks  apply  to  all  the 
A.  S,  borrowed  words  discussed  in  vol.  i,  c.  ai.  The  E.  deck 
resembles  Du.  decken  only  because  it  is  actually  borrowed 

'  from  it ;  the  true  A.  S.  form  of  the  verb  is  thtcean.     Drill  is 
I  «ctua][y  borrowed  from  Du.  driUm;  ihc  A.  S.  form  is  t/iirlan, 
f  whence  E.  thrill.     In  every  case,  we  must  go  to  work  wiih 
due  care. 

10.  The  curious  proposal  (see  5  333)  to  regard  the  K.  S. 
iterte  as  resulting,  by  metathesis,  from  the  Gk.  ^np.  must, 
if  true  at  aJI,  be  equally  true  for  the  cognate  forms  seen  in 
G.  Herz,  L.  cor,  and  Gk,  tapOa.  But  surely,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that,  in  Gk.,  ^op  and  Kapbia  are  mere  variants  of 
the  same  word.  When  Richardson,  in  his  Dictionary,  pro- 
poses to  derive  the  E./oo/  '  from  /etlian,  to  carry,'  he  forgets 
that  this  involves  the  derivation  of  G.  Fuss,  L.  pts,  Gk.  wott, 
from  the  same  source.     When,  on  Uie  other  hand,  Vcrstegan 

I  (as  above,  §  33a)  attempts  to  treat  almanac  as  if  it  were 
\  native  English,  he  leaves  out  of  sight  the  F.  almanac,  the 
Span,  almanaque,  and  the  Ital.  almanaceo. 

4  SS8.  Simple  as  the  above  canons  may  ap|iear,  they  are 
sadly  neglected  every  day,  though  the  observance  of  them 
would  check  elemcniary  blunders,  and  prevent  much  bad 
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work  from  being  pui  forward.  The  siudent  will  do  w 
master  them,  and  Lo  bea.r  them  in  mind ;  although, 
ihen,  ihere  will  still  be  much  to  team  before  accuracy  can 
be  secured.  All  experience  shows  thai,  short  of  absolute 
accuracy,  there  are  no  results  worlh  having,  of  any  abiding 
^■alue,  Much  as  guesswork  has  been  deferred  to  hitherto, 
ihere  is  no  reason  wliy  it  should  be  honoured  in  ihe  future. 
I  hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when  feeble  and  hapbaiard 
conclusious  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  inlel- 
ligence  and  'ingenuity.'  but,  in  their  right  light,  as  proofs  of 
incompetence,  ignorance,  or  negligence ;  just  as  would  be 
the  case  in  any  other  scientific  study.  Why  it  is,  that  blind 
yet  blatant  blundering  should  be  praised  in  etymology,  whilst 
it  would  be  scouted  in  the  study  of  botany  or  of  chemia 
is  one  of  the  things  that  still  remain  unexplained, 

§  339.  The  actual  exceptions  lo  the  perfect  and  regd 
operation  of  phonetic  laws  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  i 
the  modifying  influence  of  what  has  been  called  ' 
see  p.  195  above.     As  this  principle  is  one  of  great  j 
portance,   a  few  more  examples  of  its  operadon  ma^ 
useful. 

Analogy  is  really  an  exercise  of  popular  logic,  which  fti 
at  a  wrong,  yet  very  natural,  conclusion  by  not  clearly  UM 
standing  all  the  facts.     If,  for  example,  it  is  known  that  4 
])ast  Icnse  of  biar  is  iorc,  tt  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  p 
tense  ofwvrarshould  beawrir;  and  Kwnr  it  now  is,  accord! 
Yet  history  tells  us  that  the  A,  S,  btran  made  the  pt.  t.  ft 
and  the  mod.  E.  bore  is  really  borrowed  from  the  pp.  t 
On  the  other  hand,  the  A.  S.  wp-ian  was  a  weak  verb,  1 
pt.  t.  wertde;  jind  even  in  Chaucer  the  pasl  tense  i 
■uxred  (C.  T.  Prol.  75).     But  popular  logic  proved  B 
than  ancient  habit,  and  at  tlie  present  time  the  analogic  li 
toort  is  alone  permissible.     The   pt.  t.  weartd  would  ij 
condemned  as  a  solecism,  though  it  is  historically  c 
Alany  of  the  results  due  to  this  process  can  be  cxpi 
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Iheformofa  proportion  or 'analogy';  \\\\iaitar:  /H-rfiiwrur: 
Here  [he  founh  lerni  is  really  a  new  product. 
In  many  cases  the  popular  Insle  has  reduced  the  //iru  stems 
r  strong  verbs  (o  fwo ;  so  ihai  ireai,  pt.  t.  l/rait,  pp. 
iroten,  has  been  reduced  to  brea/i,  pt.  t.  brote,  pp.  broken. 
This  was  clearly  suggested  by  ihc  fact  that  there  were  but 
two  different  stems  in  all  verbs  conjugated  likcyid/  (pL  \../cU, 

I^'p./all-tn)  and  shake  (pt.  t.  ihaok,  pp.  shak-en).  The  arrange- 
ment was,  indeed,  (iiffereni,  but  it  waa  readily  argued  that,  if 
IWO  stems  were  enough'  in  these  conjugations,  two  stems 
could  be  made  to  serve  ilic  turn  in,  at  least,  several  other 
cases.  And  there  was  already  a  precedent  for  making  the 
Towcl  of  ihe  pt.  L  like  that  of  the  pp.,  inasmuch  as  the  pt.  t. 
pi.  of  smg-an,  to  sing,  was  sung-iin  in  A.  S.,  whilst  the  pp. 
was  sungfH.  H  is  by  such  precedenls  tJiat  new  analogies  are 
suggested. 

The  A.  S.  strong  conjugations  had,  in  fact,  /our  principal 
Stems  in  five  conjugations  out  of  seven,  but  one  of  iJiese  has 
utterly  disappeared,  viz.  the  tliirJ  stem,  or  that  of  the  past 

» tense  plural.  This  is  the  perfectly  logical  result  of  taking  the 
Serbs  yir//  and  shaie  as  models.  The  plural  of  I  /ell  being 
we  /til,  and  ihe  plural  of  /  shook  being  ww  shook,  it  was 
natural  enough  to  turn  llie  plural  of  /  drove  into  we  drove 
(instead  o^we  driv,  from  A,  S.  loe  dri/on),  and  the  plural  of 
/  sat^  into  we  sang  (instead  of  we  sung,  from  the  A.  S.  ai/ 
tung-on).  In  the  latter  case,  the  verb  /o  sing  thus  acquired 
the  three  stems  seen  in  the  pres,  sing,  the  pt.  t.  sang,  and  lln- 
pp.  sung.  Then  the  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  sienis 
10  two,  caused  the  not  unfrequent  use  of  sung  for  sang,  and 

I  has  thus  introduced  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  lorrect  usage. 
The  whole  system  of  our  modem  E.  strong  verbs  has  become 
disorganised  by  the  repealed  operation  of  analogy,  due  to  the 
influence  of  one  conjugation  u|>on  another,  and  to  the  wish 

I  to  reduce  the  number  of  stems.  In  most  cases  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  observe  the  A.S.  and  M.E.  forms  of  a  given 
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strong  verb  before  we  can  understand  what  has  happened. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the  past  tense  is  formed  ^ 
the  analog '  of  the  past  participle.     It  seems  a  safe  predic 
thai  the  pt.  t.  /  ^pakt  will  disappear,  and  will  be  supplaj 
by  I  spoke,  through  ihe  influence  of  the  pp.  tpaken. 

§  840.  Another  easy  example  of  the  operation  of  a 
is  in  the  use  of  -a  (or  -es)  to  form  the  plurals  of  substant 
A  Latin  scholar  may  know  that  the  plural  of  praemiam 
prarmia,  but  the  Englishman  is  quite  clear  that  tlie  plural  f 
premium  should   be  premiums.     It  is  needless  to  mul^ 
instances. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  understood  that  every  newly  a' 
verb  is  weak ;  and,  the  motneni  that  we  hear  of  the  i 
duction  of  a  new  verb  io  loycoll,  we  naturally  conclude  tl 
its  past  tense  and  past  participle  must   needs  be  boyc^ 
Many  strong  verbs  have  been  reduced  to  weak  ones  by  ii 
analogy  with  the  latter.     I  have  enumerated  ihem  in  vol.  i.  (^ 
161-7.     Several,  indeed,  are  strong  in  one  respect,  and  1 
in  another.     Thus  maio  is  weak  in  the  pt.  t.  mow-td,  butfl 
strong  pp.  m<mm  remains.     From  which  it  will  be  seen  tl 
analogy  often  does  its  work  imperfecdy  and  parlially,  s 
capricious  in  its  action.     Such  capriciousness  is  precisely  n 
we  should  expecL 

%  341.  The  above  examples  of  the  influence  of  '  anftlu) 
are  all  grammatical,  but  have  been  chosen  to  exempUfj  0 
principle.      Sometimes   it   is   called    '  false   analogy  ' ; 
indeed,  it  is  usually  due  to  some  mistake,  or  to  a  false  reas<Hl~ 
ing.     But  we  see  examples  of  It  in  other  cases  also  ;  and  some 
of  the  results  are  curious.     We  have,  for  example,  ■  the  t 
sound,  and  the  sb.  sound,  in  the  sense  of  *  a  strait  of  the  a 
and  -ound  is  quite  a  common  ending.     Hence  it  is,  t! 
M.  E.  soun,  a  noise,  was  turned  into  sound;  and  there  I 
strong  tendency,  among  ttie  lower  orders,  to  lutn  gemn  1 
gewnd.     Some  writers  call  this  particular  kind  of  r 
by  analogy  by  the  very  expressive  name  of  '  form-a 
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I  That  is  to  say,  the  associalion  of  M.  E.  !qu»  wiili  the  Torms 
I  louitd  which  so  nearly  resembled  il,  caused  it  to  be  merged 
[  with  the  rest  in  a  common  form.     See  the  remarks  on '  con- 
[  fluence  or  forms '  in  vol.  i.  p.  409.     A  good  example  of  a  word 
I  which  has  suffured  a  considerable  alteration  in  its  vowel-sound 
iBlhcM.  E._/t/'(/.  enmity;  it  has  been  turned  into  _/^u(/by  form- 
association  wiih_^«rf  in  the  sense  of '  fief.'     The  words  have 
no  connection  whatever,  yet  one  has  influenced  ihe  other  all 
the  same;  probably  owing  to  some  confusion  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  terms.     Whenever  any  violent  alteration 
occurs  in  a  word's  form,  we  may  generally  conclude  that  form- 
associalion  has  been  al  work, 

J  342.  From  the  preceding  observations,  it  will  appear  that 
the  chief  principles  of  etymology  are  practically  reducible  to 
lUK,  viz.  the  regular  operation  of  phonetic  laws,  and  the  sub- 
sequent alteration  of  forms  by  some  false  analogy  su^estcd 
by  form-association.  The  former  of  these  is  of  physiological 
or  natural  origin,  and  is  perfectly  and  inflexibly  regular 
throughout  the  same  period  of  the  same  language  ;  and  even 
though  different  languages  show  diiferont  phonetic  habits  and 
I  predilec^ons,  there  is  a  strong  general  resemblance  between 
the  changes  induced  inOne  language  and  in  another;  many 
of  the  pardcular  laws  are  true  for  many  languages.  The 
Other  principle  is  psychical  or  mental  or  artificial,  intro- 
ducing various  more  or  less  capricious  changes  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  emendations;  and  its  operation  ia,  to  some  extent, 
uncertain  and  fitful.  It  is  thus  that  we  account  for  artificial 
exceptions  to  the  immutable  laws  that  control  natural  ]>honetic 
change.  Sometimes  the  second  principle  causes  downright 
corruptions,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  in  which  our 
sailors  substituted  Billy  Ruffian  for  the  unfamiliar  ^///(Vu^Acn; 
but  it  ia  found  by  experience  that  corruptions  of  ihis  nature 
are  not  particularly  common.  They  have  heen  made  much 
of  by  the  etymologists  of  the  old  school,  who  saw  'corruption' 
Gverywhea-,  and  allowed  it  uncontrolled  licence  ;  but  the  lazy 
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melhod  of  considering  all  sound-changes  as  capricious  and 
unaccountable,  is  being  fast  discredited,  and  scientific  method 
is,  happily,  at  last  coming  into  vogue.  There  is  a  reason  for 
everything,  and  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  till  we  find  it. 
Whenever  we  fail  to  trace  the  whole  of  a  word's  history,  it  is 
only  decent  to  acknowledge  that  its  etymology  is  *  unknown.' 
I  am  conscious  of  having  sometimes  transgressed  by  giving 
unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  explanations,  but  I  now  recognise 
clearly  that  such  a  proceeding  is  indefensible ;  and,  what  is 
even  worse,  it  is  immoral,  as  every  perversion  of  the  whole 
truth  must  necessarily  be. 

§  343.  We  can  sum  up  the  whole  matter  by  saying  that 
our  pursuit  is  etymology,  by  which  we  seek  to  give  an  account 
of  the  TRUE  origin  of  a  word.  In  such  a  pursuit,  all  falsehood 
and  (what  is  even  worse)  all  suggestions  of  falsehood  are  out 
of  place,  and  can  only  obscure  our  sight  and  lead  us  astray 
from  the  real  object  of  our  search.  Hence  my  parting 
word  to  all  who  may  come  across  these  volumes  is  this ;  you 
can  only  assist  etymological  research  by  carefully  refraining 
from  all  suggestions  of  what  is  false.  *  Brilliant  invention '  is 
to  be  carefully  eschewed ;  it  is  only  another  name  for  lying. 
But  patient  investigation,  with  a  resolve  to  come  at  the  truth, 
is  a  training  that  at  once  instructs  and  ennobles ;  and  is  in 
absolute  harmony  with  the  highest  aim  even  of  religion  itself, 
which  can  offer  mankind  no  greater  reward  than  to  guide  us 
all,  in  due  time,  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole,  the 
living,  and  the  eternal  truth. 
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On  the  Gkadation  of  AxfiLO-SAXON  Strong  Vekrs. 

In  vol.  i.  §  134,  p.  156,  it  is  remarked  that  Greek  and  other 
Aryan  languages,  as  well  as  Teutonic,  exhibit  gradaiion  in  the 
conjugations  of  verbs,  and  in  verbal  derivatives.  Brugmann 
has  thrown  much  light  upon  this  in  his  Gmndriss,  vol.  i.  J  307, 
&c.  1  here  attempt  a  sketch  of  his  method,  adapting  it,  as  well 
as  I  can,  to  a  simple  and  popular  form  of  expUnation,  and 
omitting  some  of  the  details. 

I    The  most  important  series  of  graded  vowels  is  the  ^-series, 
^rugmann's  full  scheme  is ; — 
Weak  grade. 
a.  (unaccented),    b.  (secondary  accented). 
iBe  fu 
Kceiv 


Strong  grade, 


I   the  strong-grade  number  1. 


Be  further  notes  thai  the  e. 
xived  the  principal  accent. 

X^  us  suppose,  for  the  present,  that  the  weak  grade  may  be 
denoted  by  0  (lero),  and  may  be  called  the  tero-graHe ;  and 
that  this  may  be  taken  lo  mean  a  grade  in  which,  owing  to  loss 
of  accent,  a  vowel  appears  in  some  weakened  form  or  is  lost,  or 
a  diphthong  is  reduced  to  a  simple  vowel.  For  greater  con- 
venience, I  shall  call  the  '  strong-grade  i '  by  the  name  of '  prime 
grade,'  and  the  '  strong-grade  2 '  by  the  name  of '  middle  grade ' 
j.nmply ;  omitting,  for  the  present,  the  strong-grades  3  and  4. 
•This  gives  a  simpler  (but  less  complete)  scheme,  as  follows  : — 
Prime  grade.  Middle  grade.  Zeno-giade. 

/  0  0 

The  mark  over  the  e  here  denotes  accent,  not  vowel-length, 
il  be  noted,  that  the  use  of  the  words  '  prime '  and 
I'middle'  in  this  scheme  is  only  assumed  lor  the  sake  of  greater 
tefiniteness.    It  is  not  ascertained  that  the  'prime  grade'  is 
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any  *  stronger '  than  the  ^  middle  grade.'  As  examples,  take  the 
following : — 

Prime  :  ner-ofiai,  *  I  fly ' ;  Lsit.  ped-em,  ace,  *foot.' 

Middle  :  wot-^,  *  flight ' ;  Tr<5^-a,  ace,  *  foot.' 

Zero  :  €-7rr'6firjv,  *  I  flew ' ;  Zend  fra-bd-a  (for  ^fra-pd-a)^ 

*  the  fore-part  of  the  foot,  the  instep.' 

Before  we  can  apply  this  to  Teutonic,  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  Gk.  o  always  corresponds  to  a  Teut.  a,  as  in  Gk.  ojcr<u, 
Goth,  ahtau^  'eight';  see  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gr.  §  45.  Hence,  the 
(simplified)  Teut.  scheme  is  i  (prime) ;  a  (middle) ;  0  (zero) ; 
where  d  means  accented  ^,  not  long  e. 

The  Verb  *to  Give.' 

Closely  corresponding  to  the  above  scheme  is  the  gradation  of 
the  verb  'give*  ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  168.  The  Teutonic  forms  of  the 
four  principal  stems  are  : 

I.  fyci^VL,)  gib'an\  2.  (past  sing.) ^«^;  3.  (past  plur.)  jf-^^-i///i ; 
4.  (pp.)  geb'dno. 

To  understand  this  fully,  note  that  /means  short  e  (accented), 
and  e  means  long  e.  Also,  that  the  accent  on  the  pp.  of  strong 
verbs  fell  originally  on  the  suffix,  and  not  on  the  root-syllable ; 
this  is  proved  by  Vemer's  Law  (vol  i.  §  130).  Consequently,  the 
pp.  was  g^hdno  (or g^bdno)^  with  unaccented  short  e.  The  third 
of  the  above  stems,  with  the  vowel  i",  corresponds  to  Brugmann*s 

*  strong-grade  3/  and  only  appears  in  two  of  the  Teut.  strong 
conjugations,  viz.  in  verbs  like  give  and  bear.  This  is  why  I 
have  said  above,  that  it  need  not  always  be  considered. 

Perhaps  this  will  appear  more  clearly  if  I  repeat  it  in  another 
form.  Stem  I  represents  the  *  prime  *  grade  ;  stem  2,  the  '  mid- 
dle '  grade  ;  and  stem  4,  the  *  zero '  grade.  Stem  3,  however, 
corresponds  to  Brugmann's  *  strong  grade,  no.  3.' 

We  can  now  understand  the  A.  S.  gradation  in  this  conjuga- 
tion, which  is,  in  fact,  quite  regular,  any  slight  variations  being 
due  to  the  habits  of  A.  S.  pronunciation.  I  first  give  four 
examples,  and  then  explain  them.  For  more  such,  see  Sweet's 
A.  S.  Reader.  (Here,  again,  I  use  d  for  *  short  accented  «•,' 
and  denote  real  vowel-length  by  a  horizontal  mark  or  'macron.') 

cwi^p-an      (to  say)  ciucFp    cwied-dn     cwcd-dn 

mdt-an        (to  mete)         fntet       mcet-dn       viet-dn 
git^f-an        (to  give)         gedf      geaf-dn      gief-in^  Sif'^^ 
on-gicU-an  (to  perceive)  on-gedt  on-geat-dn  on-giet-dn,  on-git-dn. 
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In  the  Ibnns  git/an,  <m-gitt-an.  the  gi  is  merely  a  way  of 
expressing  the  sound  of  j',  which  was  the  initial  sound  of  these 
words.    The  raot-vowel  was  really  t,  as  in  the  Q.geb-en,  to  give. 

The  unaccented  ^V^  (yfv)  in  the  pp.  easily  became  gif-  (ylv), 
which  is  a  more  usual  form  ;  and  the  infinitive  also  frequently 
appears  as  gif-an,  probably  by  '  form -association '  with  the  pp. 
In  M.E.  we  hnA y€u-en, yiu-en \'«\\\\  u^v),-^\.\..yaf,  ^■p.yiu-tn 
{=yizi-m).  The  mod.  E.  givf,  with  hard  g,  must  be  due  to  a 
Northern  or  East-Anglian  dialect,  perhaps  influenced  by  Norse; 
cf.  led.  ge/'i,  pt.  t.  gaf,  pt.  t.  pL  gd/'U,  pp.  gtf-inn.  S#  also,  in 
the  A.S.  foTmgfa/,  \hege  merely  means _>•;  so  thai gea/^jra/. 

In  the  pt.t.cuiiefi,we  have  the  characteristic  use  of  A.S.  <?  for 
Teut.  tt,  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples  ;  cf.  drrg,  day, 
pL  dag-as.  The  Teut.  i  in  the  pt.  I.  pi.  regularly  corresponds  to 
A.S.^;  cf.  Goth.  dedSy  A-S.  rf^rf,  a  deed.  This  accounts  for 
cviBd-OH,  mSI-on.  That  the  accent  was  originally  on  the  second 
syllable  appears  by  ihe  substitution  of  d  for  p  in  cwSd-on  (by 
Verncr's  Law).  The  same  is  true  for  the  pp.  ctvtd-en.  The 
only  remaining  difficulty  is  Ihe  use  of  fa  in  giaf-on^  instead  of 
the  regular  1?.  This  is  due  lo  the  palatal  influence  of  the 
g  (^y),  as  explained  in  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gr.  §  75. 

In  the  earliest  A.  S.,  the  accent  was  already  shifted  on  to  Ihe 
lOOt-syllable  throughout  the  verb,  as  in  Modem  English. 
is  only  by  considering  the  original  position  of  the  accent 
(on  the  suffix),  that  we  can  explain  the  forms  of  the  pt.  t.  pi.  and  pp. 
In  verbs  like  give,  the  e  is  followed  by  a  single  consonant 
'which  is  never  a  nasal  or  a  liquid.  The  cognate  forms  in  other 
:Teut.  languages  can  be  explained  by  the  habits  of  pronunciation 
of  those  languages. 

The  Verb  'to  Bear.' 
The  Teut.  formula  is  as  follows  (vol,  i,  p.  168)  :— 
I.  (infin).  btr-an ;  a.  (pt,  s.)  bir ;  3.  (pt.  pi.)  bir-um  ;  4.  (pp.) 

ier-diio. 

The  A.  S,  formula  is  :  i.  bir-an ;  3.  b4r  \  3.  bSr-dn ;  4.  bSr-/n. 
The  first  three  stems  are  Just  ihe  same  as  in  the  case  of  '  to 

give,'  and  require  no  further  explanation. 

The  last  stem  has,  apparently,  the  vowel  o,  but  this  is  not  the 

right  way  to  explain  its  form.    The  presence  of  iliis  vowel  is 

aolely  due  to  the  following  r;  and  the  fact  is,  simply,  that  or  (for 


vot-l] 


'  ^ol  grdf-m,  as  io  Sweet's  Rcftder,  4tb  ed., 
Hh 
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vocalic  r)  is  the  regular  'lero-gradc'  of  er,  wbicb  is  b 
tak«D  as  the  fonn  of  the  prime  grade.    Wc  thus  get,  by  tl 
Slituiion  of  TeuE.  a  for  Gk.  o,  the  following  scbemc 
Prime  grade.  Middle  grade.  Zero-gi 

ir  ar  r 

The  T  in  the  last  of  these  can  easily  be  sounded  a 
and  we  can  consider  the  A.  S.  or  as  being  a  way  of '% 
this  vocalic  r.     With  this  understanding,  the  scheme  f 
verb  lo  tear  is  the  same  as  that  for  to  give ;  and  n 
further  ouplanation.     Observe  thai  the  Gk.  vocalic  r  is  » 

ap  or  pa  ;  cf.  Gk.  tipt-oftai,  pt.  t.  Si-Sopr-a,  2  aOT.  > 

Again,  vocalic  /  is  similarly  denoted  by  ei  in  A.  S.;  so  ibl 
pp.  of  stel-an  is  slol-in.    So  also  kel-an,  to  hide ;  cw-  ~ 

die.      Cf.  Gk.  ffWX-Xoi ;  otdX-^  ;  j-imiX-^y  (  =  i-rrrK-Tpi). 

The  pp.  broc-en,  from  6rec-an.  was  su^ested  by  form-associa 
lion  with  verbs  of  this  class  ;  the  re  being  treated  similarly  tOM 

In  most  verbs  of  this  class,  the  e  is  folkiwed  by  a  n 
a  liquid. 

The  Verb  'to  Drink.' 

If  to  the  original   prime  grade  e,  we  subjoin  «  (or 
obtain  the  following  Teutonic  formula  ; — 

Prime  grade.  Middle  grade.  Zero-giade.  I 

M  (An)  an  (ami  n  (w) 

So  also    ^r(//)  ar  (al)  r{/} 

Nearly  all  the  Teutonic  languages  (except  Icelandic  ii 
cases)  turn  en  oi  em  into  in  or  »>a;  the  same  change  ia 
in  modem  English,  as  compared  with  Older  Enghsh  ; 
§  377.  P-  403.  Hence  the  infin.  forms  bind-an,  drine-am^^ 
[imp-an.  Sec,  ioT*6end-ati,  *drene-iin,  *ge-lemp-aH,  &c.  C(.tf 
dreki-a,  for  *drenk-a.  But  the  e  remains  before  /  ii  "  " 
delf-an,  &c.,  and  even  before  rs  in  bershaa.  peric-an  ;  thoo 
is  usually  'broken'  to  eo  before  r  (not  followed  by  /),  j 
beorn-an,  ceor/-an,  &c.  The  last  treatment  is  quite  usualji 
A.S.eor^  with  G.  Erde,  earth.  Hence  the  varieties  of)| 
vowel  in  the  first  stem  are  merely  what  we  should  expect 

The  second  stem  is  equally  regular;  we  find  band,g. 
&c. ;  also  '  breaking '  of  u  to  ea  before  /,  as  in  dtalf; 
same  before  r  (except  before  «),  as  in  cearf;  whilst  ♦to'rf 
became  barst.  Here  again,  the  varieties  are  all  such  m  X 
should  expect. 
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In  the  fourth  stem,  or  zero-grade,  the  sounds  of  «,  w,  r,  /  are 
reduced  to  the  vocalic  forms  ;  and  these  are  written  i/n,  i////,  ory 
ol  respectively  in  A.  S-  This  accounts  for  bunderty  gelumpen^ 
borsietiy  bolgen. 

In  the  third  stem  we  find  a  similar  reduction,  except  that  we 
here  find  ur^  ul  preserved  without  alteration.  This  accounts  for 
bundon,  gelumpofiy  bursion^  bulgon. 

The  vtrh^frignafiy  bregdan^  stregdatiy  belong  here.  The  former 
has  vci^xi,frignan  (with  the  same  vowel  as  if  it  had  been  "^/ringan) 
and  a  pt.  X-fragn  (with  the  same  vowel  as  if  it  had  been  '^fargnY 
Bregdan  is  treated  like  berstan  (with  «,  &c  for  er^  &c.).  In  all 
other  verbs  of  this  class  (except  feohtan)  the  e  is  followed  by 
two  consonants,  the  former  of  which  is  a  nasal  or  a  liquid. 

For  Gk.  parallels,  cf.  t€v-«  (fut.  of  rc/vo),  for  t«V-^ci)),  rov^o^y 
ri'Ta-fiai  (with  tt  for  vocalic  v).  Also  dtfi-tiv,  to  build ;  d(i/i-or, 
house;  dafi-an  (stem  dafi-apr-),  managing  a  house,  hence, 
'spouse*;  Brugmann,  i.  §  236. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  three  above 
conjugations  all  resulted  from  one,  which  split  into  //tree,  owing 
to  the  vowels  being  affected  differently  by  the  different  con- 
sonants that  succeeded  them.  Moreover,  drink  did  not  employ 
the  strong  grade  with  ^. 

The  Verb  *to  Drive.' 

If  to  the  original  gradation  of  the  ^-series  we  subjoin  the 
semi-vowel  y,  which  easily  passes  into  /,  we  get  the  Teutonic 
gradation  which  follows  — 

Prime,  ft ;  middle,  ai ;  zero,  /. 

For  when  the  e  is  subtracted  from  the  ei,  the  i  still  remains 
in  the  zero-grade. 

For  aif  Gk.  has  oc ;  and  we  at  once  recognise  such  examples 
as  ntlB-aty  rrt-noiS'ay  H-mS'Ov ;  and  Xfiir-w,  Xt-Xoiir-a,  f-Xitr-ov. 
See  vol.  i.  §  154,  p.  156.  Gothic  imitates  the  Greek  spelling 
with  eiy  as  in  dreib-an,  though  the  sound  intended  was  that 
of  long  /  (ii).  A.  S.  correctly  writes  f  for  the  same.  Again,  in  the 
second  stem,  Gothic  has  draib,  but  A.  S.  drOf,  because  the  A.  S. 
always  has  a  for  Goth.  ai.  Hence  we  have,  in  A.  S.,  the  follow- 
ing scheme  for  the  four  stems,  of  which  the  3rd  and  4th  arc 
alike,  and  represent  a  zero-grade. 

I.  drif-an  ;  2.  drdf\  3.  drif-dn  ;  4.  dnf-^n.  There  is  no  more 
to  be  explained  here. 

H  h  2 
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The  Verb  'to  Choose.' 

If  in  the  ^-series,  we  subjoin  to  ^,  &c.,  the  semi- vowel  w^ 
which  easily  passes  into  u^  we  get  the  following  Teutonic 
gradation  (cf.  Gk.  €-X«v-cro^oi,  perf.  cc-X^-Xov^-a,  2  aor.  iJi-Xv^ov). 

Prime,  eu  ;  middle,  au  \  zero,  u. 

For  eUy  Goth,  has  iu  ;  hence  the  Gothic  gradation  is : — 

Prime,  iu ;  middle,  au ;  zero,  u  (both  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
stems). 

A.  S.  always  has  eo^  answering  to  the  Goth,  zi/,  and  /a, 
answering  to  the  Goth,  au  ;  as  in  A.  S.  diop^  Goth,  diups^  deep  ; 
A.  S.  eare^  Goth,  auso^  ear.  Hence  we  have  A.  S.  infin.  cios-an^ 
pt.  t.  s.  ceas.  In  the  two  zero-grades,  we  find  the  use  of  u  in  the 
3rd  stem,  and  of  o  in  the  4th  stem  ;  that  is,  we  find  A.  S.  pt.  t  pi. 
cur-dtij  pp.  cor-^n^  with  regular  change  of  s  (through  z)  to  r,  by 
Vemer*s  Law.    Gothic  has  pt.  t.  pi.  kus-um^  pp.  kus-ans. 

The  reason  for  this  fluctuation  between  u  and  o  is  that  u 
became  o  when  A.  S.  e  (Goth,  a)  occurred  in  the  last  syllable. 
Hence  we  have,  in  A.  S.  the  following  scheme  for  the  four 
stems,  of  which  the  3rd  and  4th  represent  the  zero-grade : — 
I.  ceos-an  ;  2.  c^as  ;  3.  cur-on  ;  4.  cor-en. 

The  only  remaining  A.  S.  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  u  in  the 
infinitive  of  a  few  words,  as  bug-arty  lut-an  ;  see  Sievers,  O.  E. 
Gr.  §  385. 

Summary  of  the  above. 

From  these  remarks  it  now  appears  that  all  these  five  con- 
jugations (of  verbs  like  give,  bear^  drink^  drive ^  choose)  really 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  type,  being  all  founded  on  the  series 
^,  Oy  e,  0 ;  where  0  represents  the  zero-grade.  The  five  varieties 
resulted  in  this  way.  First,  the  series  split  into  two  by  the  use 
of  e  in  the  3rd  stem  oigive  and  bear ;  whilst  the  rest  do  not  use 
the  ^'-grade  at  all.  Give  differs  from  bear  in  not  containing  r  (or  /), 
which  makes  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the  pp.  Again,  drink 
differs  frona  give  and  bear  in  having  a  double  consonant  nk. 
This  accounts  for  three  varieties.  Next,  we  have  drive,  from 
A.  S.  drifiin^* dreifixn,  where  ^  (1)  is  subjoined  to  the  stem- 
vowels,  giving  the  stems  ei,  ai,  i.  And  lastly,  we  have 
choosey  from  A.  S.  ceosan=^* keusan,  where  w  {u)  is  subjoined  to 
the  stem-vowels,  giving  the  stems  eu,  au,  u.  We  may  tabulate 
these  results  as  follows. 
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1^ 


Original  (Teutonic)  ^series :  stem-vowels  /.  a,  i,  0. 

First  variety,  with  i  in  stem  3  :  give :  /,  a  (it),  a,  /. 

Second  variety,  also  with /:  bear;   \    ,,'    ,'.,',, 
I  in,  (in,  an,  un. 

Third  variety,  without  ^ :  drink:  <  H,  tat,  61,61. 

{  ior,  ear,  Sr,  Sr. 

Fourth  varicly.nith  added^;  drhv.  I  (tor  ei),  a  (tor  ai),  t,  I. 

Fifth  variety,  with  added  w :  choose :  io  (for  fu),  in  (for  itu^, 
6,  0  (both  for  H). 

Thus  all  these  verbs  are  practically  conjugated  accoiding  to 
one  and  the  same  principle,  tlie  vowels  being  inevitably  atTected 
by  the  sounds  adj,icenl  10  them ;  and  we  can  now  easily  perceive 
thai  a  wonderfully  symmetrical  regularity  is  a  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  these  so-called  'irregular'  verbs.  To  call  a  verb 
'irregular'  because  we  do  not  understand  it,  is  rather  a  con- 
L  fession  of  ignorance  than  a 


The  Verb  'to  Shake.' 

TTiis  verb  is  founded  upon  a  different  gradation- series.     The 

root-vowel  is  no  longer  e  [er,  el,  em,  en,  ei,  eu\,  but  a.     The 

aeries  is  called  the  n-series,  of  which  Brugmann's  scheme  is 

fts  follows. 

Weak  grade.  Strong  grade, 

A  (unaccented) ;  b  {secondary  accented).  1.      3. 

(a)  i       a 

Here  the  mark  over  d  denotes  accent  only ;  the  vowel  is  really 

s  follows  '. — 


We  may  rearrange  ihis,  for  our  present  purpose,  a 
Prime,  d ;  middle,  li ;  weak.  a. 

The  Aryan  a  answers  to  A.  S.  d,  as  in  L.  titaxer.  A.  S.  mSdor, 
mother.  In  this  conjugation,  the  A.  S.  verb  has  only  ihree 
grades,  the  third  stem  being  the  same  as  the  second.  Hence  the 
scbemeis: 

t.  (infin.)  scde-an;  2.  (pt.  s.)  s(dc;  3.  (pt.  Jp\.)  sc6c-on ;  4.  (pp.) 

The  verb  ache,  orig.  signifying  *  to  drive,'  appears  in  A.  S.  as  : 
I.  ae-an,  a,  dc,  3.  dc-on,  4.  ac-en.  This  we  may  compare  with 
Lat.  ag-err,  Gk.  Ayuv ;  the  strong  stem  appears  in  Lat.  amb-^g- 
tt,  Ck.  orpoT-'jy-iit.     For   ihe  Gk.  ij.  cf.  Gk.  /i^nip  with   LaL 

miUr. 
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This  completes  the  A.  S.  verbs  that  exhibit  gradation.  The 
verb  to  fall  only  exhibits  reduplication  ;  see  vol.  i.  §  137,  p.  159- 

The  Seven  Conjugations. 

The  order  of  the  conjugations  is  indifferent ;  hence  I  have 
given  them  in  the  order :  i.fall ;  2.  shake ;  3.  bear\  4. give;  5. 
iln'nk ;  6.  drive  ;  7.  choose.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
usual  German  arrangement  is  different,  viz.  as  follows  :  i.  drive ; 
2.  choose;  3.  drink;  4.  bear;  ^.  give;  6.  shake;  7.  fall.  The 
following  doggerel  lines  contain  these  words  in  due  order. 
Drive  slowly ;  wisely  choose ;  from  drink  ior-bear ; 
Give  freely  ;  shake  the  tree,  down  fails  the  pear. 

In  this  arrangement,  the  prime-grade  vowels,  &c,  are  re- 
spectively:  I.  I  (for  ei);  2.  eo  (for  eu);  3.  in  (for  en) ;  4.  er; 
$.  e  ;  6.  a;  with  the  reduplicating  verbs  at  the  end  of  all. 

The  following  parallels  with  Gk.  and  Latin,  several  of  which 
have  been  given  above,  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 

1.  Drive :  A.  S.  drtfan^  drdf  drif-on^  drifen.  Cf.  Gk. 
XfiTT-oD,  Xe-XoiTT-a  (XoiTT-cJf),  e-XtTT-ov.  Also  Lat.  ftd-us^  fosd'Us^ 
ftd-es,    DlC'O^  in-dtC'O. 

2.  Choose  \  A.  S.  ceos-an^  ceas^  cur-on^  cor-en.  Cf.  Gk.  t'-XcC- 
aofuiit  ft-X^-Xov^-a,  fj-XvB-ov.  Also  oTrfuS-o).  whence  airovd-rj. 
Also  0fi>y-a),  2  aor.  €-<j)vy-ov.  Lat.  duc-o  (O.  L.  douc-o) ;  dux, 
gen.  dUC'is. 

3.  Drink  :  A.  S.  drinc-an,  dranc^  drunc-on,  drunc-cn.  Cf.  Gk. 
r€i^o5,  fut.  of  rcii/cD  (  =  riv-yta) ;  r6v-os ;  T€-Ta-/xai  (for  *T€'TP-fuii), 
and  Ta-Tos  (for  ♦tv-to?),  'that  can  be  stretched.*  Also  rifi-via  ; 
TOfi-f) ;  €-Tafi-ov  (for  *€-th'Ov,  with  vocalic  /x).  Also  dipK-ofuu ; 
d€-dopK-a ;  t-bpoK-ov.     Lat.  men-s  ;  mon-eo  ;  me-min-i. 

4.  ^<?tfr :  A.  S.  ber-any  ba:r,  bar-on^  bor-en.  Cf.  Gk.  d(p*«i>, 
1  flay  ;  dop-a,  a  hide ;  Sap-Tor  or  dpa-ros,  flayed.  Also  otcX-Xod  ; 
(TToX-r) ;  i-ardX-riu.     L&t.  pel-lo,  pp. /tul-sus. 

5.  Give :  A.  S.  giefan,  geaf  gt'afon,  gifen.  Cf.  Gk.  ntT-onai ; 
iroT-fj ;  i-TTT'oprju.     Also  X/y-o) ;  "Koy-os.     Lat.  s^qu-or ;  sdc-ius. 

6.  Shake  :  A.  S.  scac-an^  scoCy  scoc-on,  scac-en.  Cf.  Gk.  o^'-w  ; 
OTpaT-rjy-oSf  f)y-€opai.     Lat.  <3'j?'-^ ;  amb-dg-es. 

7.  /W/ :  A.  S.  fa/l-an,  fioll  (for  *  fi-fall),  fall-en.  Cf.  Lat. 
cad'O;  ci-cid-i.    PAso  pel-lo;  ptf-pul-i. 
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In  the  following  Index,  the  few  Middle-English  words  are  printed  in 
italics. 

The  references  are  to  the  pages.  The  letter  *  n '  after  a  number  sig- 
nifies that  the  word  occurs  in  a  footnote. 


abandon,  78,  114. 
abate,  31,  82  ;  -ment, 

82. 
abba,  416. 
abbess,  31,  76,  418. 
abbey,  31,  47, 76, 418. 
abbot,  418. 
abbreviate,  255,  256, 

281. 
abdicate,  256. 
abduce,  256. 
abduct,  262. 
aberration,  256. 
abetment,  31,  83. 
abettor,  31,  83. 
abhor,  256. 
abject,  256. 
abjuration,  31. 
able,  31,  81. 
ablution,  256. 
abnegation,  256. 
abominable,  27. 
abominate,  256. 
abortive,  256. 
abound,  109. 
abridge,  31,  84,  232. 
abrogate,  263. 
abscind,  256. 
abscond,  256. 
absent,  256,  265. 
absolute,  264. 
absolve,  256. 
abstinent,  274. 
abstract,  256,  262. 
abundance.  106. 


abuse,  262. 
abyss,  353,  363. 
accede,  256,  281. 
accelerate,  256. 
accent,  59,  60,  275. 
accept,  83. 
accessory,  31, 
accident,  273. 
acclaim,  256. 
accolade,  313. 
accommodate,      256, 

263. 
accomplish,  loi,  124. 
accord,  31,  103,  146. 
accordant,    103,   145, 

146. 
accordion,  313. 
accost,  104,  156. 
accotmt,  31,109, 119; 

-able,  31. 
accoutre,    176,    i8i  ; 

-ment,  176. 
accredit,  262. 
accrue,  31,  262. 
accumulate,  263. 
accuse,  no,  275. 
accustom,  31,  106. 
aceldama,  416. 
acephalous,  350. 
achieve,  91. 
acid,  256. 
acme,  395. 
acquaint,  262;   -ance, 

112. 
acquiesce,  256,  290. 


acquire,  256,  275. 
acquit,  31,  53,  96. 
acre,  31,  33. 
acrobat,  396. 
acropolis,  394. 
act,  256;  -ion,  31. 
acute,  256. 
adage,  179. 
adamant,  76,  354. 
adapt,  256. 
add,  256;  -ition,  31, 

95- 
addict,  262. 

adduce,  256. 

adequate,  256. 

adhere,  256. 

adieu,3i,i  16,1 76,201. 

adjacent,  256. 

adject,  256. 

adjoin,  118. 

adjourn,  31. 

adjudicate,  256. 

adjudge,  31,  106. 

adjure,  256. 

adniinister,  31,  256. 

admiral,  76, 419,  420. 

admonish,  loi,  124. 

adobe,  322. 

adolescent,  256. 

adopt,  256. 

adroit,  164,  173. 

adulation,  153. 

adult,  256. 

adult-erate,  256 ;  -ery, 

31,  106. 
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adYanoe,50,78;  -ment, 

70. 
adyantage,  31,  78. 
advent,    31,    59,    76, 

256  ;  -ure,  85, 145, 

146. 
advers-e,    256;   -aiy, 

31.  54»  76,  "2. 

adversity,  31,  88. 

advertence,  151. 

advice,  31,  59,  75, 
98.  155,  180 ;  ad- 
vise, 31,  155. 

advocate,  76. 

advowson,  31,  119. 

iEgis,  397. 

aesthetic,  363. 

affair,  59,  75,  H2. 

affect,  256,  262  ;  -ion, 

83. 
affeer,  117;  -ed,  161. 

affiance,  97. 
affinity,  31*  PS- 
affirm,  31,  88. 
affix,  281. 
afflict,  256,  262  ;  -ion, 

affray,  31,  66,  112. 
afreet,  420. 
agate,  76,  206. 
age.  31,  72,  82,  179, 

192,       192      fty      216. 

agent,  256,  278. 
agglutinate,  256. 
aggravate,  155,    256, 

263. 
aggress-or,  164 ;  -ive, 

281. 
agha,  aga,  426. 
agistment,  31,  96. 
agitate,  256,  263,  290. 
aglet,  156. 
agnize,  157. 
Agonistes,  398. 
agonize,  164. 
agony,  151,  396. 
agouti,  438. 
agree,  31 ;  -able,  91. 
ague,  82. 

aid,  31, 111,184,201. 
aim,  214. 
alabaster,  151. 


alacrity,  256. 
alamode,  164. 
alamort,  164. 
alarm,  295,  313. 
alas,  236. 
albatross,    320,    348, 

419. 
albino,  348. 
alcalde,  320,  322,339. 
alcayde,  330,  339,420. 
alchemister,  195. 
alchemy,  419. 
alcohol,  420. 
alcoran,  420. 
alcove,  320,  339,  420. 
Aldebaran,  422. 
alembic,  151, 1 52,319, 

339,  354.  4*9- 
alert,  313. 

alexandrine,  164, 168. 

algebra,  420. 

alguazil,  339,  420. 

algnm,  412. 

alias,  256. 

alibi,  256. 

alien,    31,    82;    -ate, 

263. 

aliquot,  256. 

alkali,  320,  420. 

Allah,  420. 

all  amort,  157. 

allege,  31,  83. 

allegiance,  99. 

allegory,  77. 

allegro,  308,  313. 

alleluia,  417. 

alleviate,  256. 

alliance,  97. 

alligation,  257. 

alligator,    320,     335, 

339- 
allocution,  257. 

allopathy,  367,  394. 

allot,  31. 

allow,  31,  119,  216. 

allude,  281. 

ally,  75,  97- 
almanac,  319. 

almicanteras,  320. 
almond,  70,  77,  140, 

141,  319,  353. 
almoner,  77. 


alms,  354. 
almury,  320. 
almjrra,  348. 
alpaca,  339. 
alphabet,  35^»4I7- 
Altair,  42  a. 
altar.  32,  77. 
altitude,  257. 
alto,  313. 
altruism,  313. 
aludel,  422. 
alum,  77,  140. 
amalgaim,  151. 
amass,  80. 
ambassador,  151. 
amber,  153,  319,339, 

419,  420. 
ambient,  257. 
ambigu-ity,  153;  -ous, 

257- 
amble,  195,  200. 

ambulation,  257. 

ambusc-ade,  165, 168, 

169, 339; -ado^  32a. 
ambush,  84. 
ameer,  420. 
amen,  417. 
amend,  31,53,  85;  -s, 

47 ;  -ment,  70. 
amerce,  31 ;  -ment,  70, 

88. 
ames  ace,  50,  221. 
amethyst,  363. 
amicable,  257. 
ammunition,  275. 
amnesty,  165. 
amok,  amuck,  429. 
amount,  31,  109,  119. 
amour,  165,  168,  169, 

176. 
amputate,  257. 
amulet,  420. 
anaconda,  428. 
Anacreontic,  396. 
anagram,  366. 
ananas,  348,  440. 
anapcst,anapsest,  363. 
anathema,  364. 
anatomy,  371. 
anatta,  annotto,  437. 
ancestor,  31,  78. 
anchor,  365. 
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^H  mncbovy.  339. 

flppcarance.31. 

annad-a,    310,    339              ^^^H 

^H  ucient.  3t- 

appeaie.  9*. 

^^H 

^H  ■Dduie.  313. 

appellor,  S5- 

^H  ugcl,  31. 83. 

append.  iSi. 

^^1 

^H.  asE^ih,  39,  78,  134, 

applaud,  »57. 

^V      "£' 

apple,  400. 

armonr,  54,  79.  113,            ^^H 

^    "iWo,. 

appoggiatnra.  313. 

^^H 

aniU.  IJ7. 

apportion.  31. 

arms,  pl„3t,so.                    ^^H 

anilbc.  339,  409. 

appwite.  as7- 

army,  314-                               ^H 

™dYtrt.  >J7. 

aromatic,  133.                         ^^^1 

arpeggio,  314.                        ^^H 

■niw.  '78,  *i40.  141. 

apprenUce,  85. 

arrack,  430.                               ^^^H 

•80.  353. 

approach,    S3,  -.104. 

arraign,  31,93, 115.              ^^H 

uiu,  aoi,  414. 

arrange,  313.                          ^^H 

•noex,  31,  iji.  )8i. 

apptopriatioa,  31. 

arrant,  88,  314.                      ^^^H 

aSS. 

approve,  31. 

arras,  79.                                 ^^H 

«imoy,i.,ijoiD.,iJo. 

array,    3>.              MS.               ^H 

uumsl,  31. 

sppurtenance,  107. 

^^m 

■nnuitjr,  31,  no. 

apricot.  348. 

>rrear,3l,£o,94,»6.               ^^H 

«ffl»l,3..io6.,.s7- 

Aptil.  145,  146. 

anesi,  31,  90.                              ^^H 

apropos,  165,  iBo. 

arrive,  75,  97,  31B;              ^^H 

uiirint,  361;  -ed.  itS. 

apM.  353. 

^H 

■nonymons,  jjo.  S^S- 

aquatie,  15  7. 

anag-ant,  357 ;  -ate,              ^H 

ADtBictic,  153. 

arabesque,   171,   iBo. 

^^H 

•ntecedent,  157. 

anenal,  310,339, 430.              ^^M 

arable,  3> . 

arbiter,  31,  79,  357. 

anon,  31,  79.  l^H-                   ^^| 

BDlelopc,  153. 

79,                                     ^H 

mtlumx.  369- 

arbilrale,  157. 

artery,  397.                                   ^^H 

■nlhiopology,  394- 

arilasur,  79. 

artichoke,  410.                          ^^H 

•ntidpate,  js7- 

arc,  79. 

article,                                           ^^H 

arcade,  314, 

artificer,  153.                                ^^H 

■iitiqne,l7s,l8o. 

archaUm.  395. 

artisan,  314.                              ^H 

Mliquiir,  31. 

archaoloBT.  3^3. 

SKcnd,  3>;7,  394;  -enl.               ^^H 

■MiKplit^  39«- 

archer,  79 ;  -y,  53, 

^H 

•Bxiou*.  »i7. 

ascribe.  357.                              ^H 

■[Wit1nent.16s.313- 

architect.  367. 

•pex.  157. 

archon,  39(5. 

askance,  301,314.                   ^^H 

arduous,  3^7- 

aphelion,  366. 

area.  357. 

aspect,  157,                              ^^m 

atcca,  418. 

asperse.157, 163,175.              ^^1 

•pooTpha,  366. 

arciaclion,  J57. 

asphyxia.  363.                          ^^M 

arena,  3J7. 

ass.  .38.                                   ^H 

.popl«y,  367- 

argent,  79,  141. 

assagai,     348.     413,              ^^H 

«po*-Ue.     3",      367: 

argillaceous,  357. 

43' :  astcgay,  333.               ^^M 

-I0I.C,  371. 

argol,  141. 

arfosy,  401,403. 

assart' 31.'                                   ^H 

appamtoi,  157. 

arid,  ,57. 

as&assin,  165,  410.                   ^^H 

■pparel,  31.  50,   79, 

nrisiocracy,  350. 

asaanlt,  77.  31S.                       ^^H 

arithmetic ,  395. 

ark.  357. 

«*«e»y.  33J  i  »*  "-         ^^1 

•ppe«l.  31.93. 

"■".79!  -ed,  64- 

sa^al.                                     ^^H 
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assem-ble,   85,    229 ; 

-bly.  31. 
assent,  31,  85. 
assert,  26a. 
assessor,  90. 
assets,  31,  39,  50,  80, 

123. 
assiduous,  257,  274. 

assign,  31,  98,  281. 
assimilate,  257. 
assize,  31,  98. 
assoil,  118,  221. 
assuage,  31,  120. 
assume,  257. 
assumption,  31,  106. 
assur-e,ii6 ;  -ance,3i. 
asterisk,  398. 
astonish,  124. 
astringent,  257. 
astringer,  157. 
astrolabe,  152. 
.astronomy,  353. 
astute,  257. 
asylum,  353,  363,394- 
asymptote,  363. 
atabal,  339,  420. 
ataghan,  426. 
athanor,  422. 
athlete,  396. 
atoll,  428. 
atom,  371,  394. 
attach,  31,  53,  76. 
attack,  165,  168. 
attainder,  214. 
attaint,  31,   47,  112, 

262. 
attar,  420. 
attempt,  31,  85. 
attend,  31,  85. 
attenuate,  257. 
attitude,  165, 168, 308, 

314. 
attire,  31,  75,  98. 

attorney,  31,  103. 

attract,  257,  262,  281. 

attribute,  257,  262. 

au  revoir,  176. 

auctioneer,  177. 

audible,  2b2. 

audience,  31,  115. 

auditor,  31,  115. 

augur,  257;  v.,  115. 


august,  257. 
aunt,  31,  114,  127. 
aural,  282. 
aureole,  257. 
aurora,  257. 
auscultation,  25  7,282. 
authentic,  31,  85. 
author-ise,3i;  -ity,3i. 
auto-de-fb,  339  ;  -da- 

f^»  346,  348. 
autopsy,  397. 

autunm,  257  ;  -al,  106. 

auxiliary,  257. 

avadavat,  409. 

avalanche,   172,   173, 

178. 
avatar,  412. 
avaunt,  115, 153,  201. 
ave,  257. 

aveir-de-peisy  112. 
avenge,  217. 
aver,  31,  88. 
avert,  257. 
avisiouftf  96. 
avocation,  257. 
avoirdupois,  217. 
avow,   31,    42,    119, 

206. 
avowson,    advowson, 

206. 
await,  47,  III. 
award,  31,  80. 
axiom,  364,  395. 
axis,  257. 
axolotl,  436. 
ayah,  348. 
azimuth,    319,     333, 

420. 
azoth,  422. 
azure,    77,    408,  409, 

419. 

babiroussa,  429. 
bachelor,  76. 
bacon,  81. 
badinage,    172,    173, 

179. 
bagatelle,  165.  314. 
bail,  m  ;  -iff,  iii. 
Bairam,  426. 
bakhshish,  409. 
balance,  77,  122,  202. 


balas,  409. 

balcony,  314. 

baldacchino,  314, 420. 

bale,  82. 

ball,  165. 

ballad,  151. 

ballet,  165,  169,  174, 

180. 
balloon,  178. 
balm,  81,  417. 
balsam,  417. 
balus-ter,3i4 ;  -trade, 

3i4»  3^7- 
bamboo,  429. 

ban,  78. 

banana,  348. 

bandanna,  414. 

bandicoot,  428. 

bandit,  165. 

bang  (Indian  hemp;, 

409. 
bangle,  414. 
banish,  78,  124,  248; 

-ment,  171. 
banisters,  314. 
banner,  78. 
bantam,  430. 
banyan,  412. 
baobab,  432. 
bapt-ism,76,395 ;  -ist, 

398. 
baptize,  353,  365,  366. 
bar,  79. 
barb,  432. 
barbarism,  395. 
barbecue,  437. 
barber,  79,  122,  221. 
barberry,  422. 
bargain,  79* 
barge,  79. 
barometer,  350. 
baron,  79. 
barouche,  314. 
barracks,  314. 
barrel,  79. 
barren,  75,  79,  122. 
barric-ade,    165,   168, 

340;  -ado,  322. 
barrier,  177. 
barrister,  195. 
barytone,    314,    351. 

363,  394- 
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^ 
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belt,  3S7. 

^^H 

^^^HBBK^o?' 

belvedere,  ifis-  '68- 

^^H 

snctb^),  .4.. 

benediclioD,  lf3,  ij8. 

bUson.isj^in-blaiou.           ^^^H 

319. 340. 410. 

bnieI«ctor,  157. 

butrdc,  398. 

benefit.  85. 

blaion,  8),  til.                    ^^H 

bkun,  Si,  107. 

blemish,  8j.  114.                  ^^H 

bMtOOD,  178.  314. 

beDifin,  98,  258;  -ity. 

^^H 

buUrd.So. 

3^8. 

UuBnergM,  416.                     ^^^H 

bMile,  I7S- 

beniion,  8s,  l»J,  JjS. 

Bobea,  430.                           ^^H 

bMtm»do,  311,340. 

bcBMim,  310,340,420. 

boil,  r.,  13.  118,  131,           ^^^H 

tuition,  314. 

bciKomol,  314. 

^^H 

^■IU»cT..so,l6j. 

ber?l,88,4n,4'>. 

bulcio,  340.                               ^^^H 

^Ht>«^  159' 

bcs«.t,  89. 

bonibud,    1551   -iei,           ^^^H 

^^■'tUh(flniemn]re),4i7. 

beaicge,  90,  116. 

^^H 

^■^Ihoi,  364.  39<'- 

bftenoire,  174.  181. 

^^^1»t«m,  J78. 

betel,  348.  4'8- 

bombiul,  3'i4.                        ^^H 

batuliM,  314. 

BctheMlR,  416. 

bonilo,  Jio,  340,  410.             ^^H 

Utter,  184,  193.  333 : 

betony.  143. 

bonte.  348,  431.                      ^^H 

-r.  J6. 

bever  iprov.  E.  ,  20J, 

booby,  310.  334.  340              ^^H 

l«tlle,S4-74.76,'". 

boomerang,  431.                      ^^H 

184.  J30- 

beTeragc,  joi.  310. 

boon.  177.                               ^H 

tattle-don.        -door. 

bcvcnc,  163. 

boot,  loi.                                ^^H 

»19.  S36.  340- 

bey,  4i6. 

bunx.  If  I,  409,  419,               ^^1 

tawcock,  15;. 

beiiqae,  409, 

^H 

l»wd..3i. 

beiosr,  348,  409, 

boss.  100.                                    ^^B 

b»y«dcir,  348. 

bibber,  JjS. 

botargo,  314,41a.                    ^^H 

bouuu-,  409. 

bible.  97,  3S3. 

botch,  100.                                 ^^H 

bMdle,9>. 

bice,  iSo. 

bottom,  183.                          ^^^1 

bc^,  108.  «43. 

bieaaial,  158. 

boudoir,  176.                          ^^H 

bewt.  »4,  S3.  67.  93. 

bipp".  '57- 

boogie,  4>3.                         ^H 

»8s.  ^36,  IS8. 

bijou.  176.  179,143. 

bound,  bounds,  109.                ^^H 

bu(itiid«,  as8. 

bilboes.  340. 

bounty.  7<;,  119.  158.               ^^H 

bflftn,  13.   16s,    t68. 

bill,  53.  95. 

bouquet,!  74. 1 76, 180.                ^^H 

169,176,184,^01. 

billet,  95. 
billel-doiu,  163,  16^, 

bowel,  108,  119.                        ^^^H 

■          >^. 

box-tree,  158.                         ^^^1 

^fe     BMalicD.  176. 

.76. 

boy,                                    ^H 

^H     bMDn.  13,  iifj,  1J7, 

biti«ty,  j8». 

LiBce,  158.                              ^^H 

bind.  »77- 

brad,                                      ^^H 

^^WMEU,ga. 

bin  uncle,  J48, 

Krahnin.  411,411                  ^^^1 

biology,  370. 

143-                                ^H 

^^BledUn,  417. 

bipartile.  258,  364, 

brrim,  1 30.                               ^^H 
bnin,  84                                  ^^H 

^^■Bedotiiii,  410. 

biped,  Js8- 

^^■,lMcf,94,ti7.ia3,i3i. 

bireiu,  314. 

bniQch,  114,                            ^^H 

^K      3(8. 

biKnii,  180. 

braud.  78.                                ^^H 

^VSMilctn.1.416. 

biwct,  361. 

btandiih,  78,  194.                    ^^H 

^Rb.<t.  136. 

bishop,  394. 

bravado,  165.  340.                   ^^H 

^■'l)^enMih,4i7. ->3). 

bilumeD,  »5S- 

bravo,  314.                              ^^H 

binrre,  ifif,  171.  340. 

bnwn,  115,                             ^^H 

^H  belemnite,  367,  370. 

blmuc.    56,    81.    81, 

bray,  tit.  113.  343.                 ^^1 

114,  194,  135. 

braiil.bn»i.i4o.  141.              ^^H 

^B  fedUcMe,iS>. 

blind,  15S. 

.^^l 

H   bdUgMcnl,  >i7. 

blandiiJi,  78,  IJ4. 

^^^H 

476 
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bream,  9a. 

brettis,  brattice,  83. 

breve,  314. 

brevier,  177. 

brevity,  83. 

briar,  94. 

brief,  94,   201,    232, 

258. 
brig,  314. 
brigad-e,    314;    -ier, 

177. 


broach,  12,  104. 
broad,  131. 
brocade,  340. 
broccoli,  314. 
brochure.  12,  178. 
broil,  43,  120. 
broker,  104,  122. 
bronchial,  364. 
bronze,  314. 
brooch,  104. 
brow,  370. 
bruise,  109. 
bruit,  157,  180. 
brunette,     165,     168, 

171. 
brusque,  180,  314. 
brutal,  165  ;  -ity,  165. 
bryony,  363. 
buccaneer,  177,  438. 
bucolic,  363. 
buckle,  6q,  106,  1 25. 
buckler,  69. 
budge,  230. 
budget,  243. 
buffalo,  348. 
buffet,  53,  106,  180. 
buffoon,  178. 
bugle,  110. 
bugloss,  394. 
bulbul,  409. 
bull  cpapal),T05, 127, 

258. 
bulletin,  314. 
bungalow,  414. 
bunion,  314. 
bureau,  176. 
burgess,  107. 
burgonet,  157. 


bnrin,  314. 
burlesque,   165,   171, 

180,  314. 
burnish,  107, 124,  248. 
burnouse,  420. 
bushel,  105,  124, 353. 
bust,  314. 
but,  106. 

butcher,  loi,  125. 
butler,  69, 101. 
butter,  363. 
buttery,  101. 
button,  74,  106,  178. 


cab  (a  measure),  41 7. 
cab,  cabriolet,  314. 
cabal,  417. 
caballero,  322. 
cabaret,  164. 
cabbage,  179,  314. 
cable,  81. 
cabriolet,    174,    180, 

314- 
cacao,  340,  436. 

cacique,  340,  437. 

caddy,  429,  430. 

cadence,  151. 

cadet,  165,  171. 

cadi,  420. 

caftan,  426. 

cage,  82,  232. 

caique,  426. 

caitiff.  III,  151,  219, 

262. 
cajeput,  429. 
cajole,  105,  171. 
calabash,    340,     409, 

419. 
calamitous,  284. 
calash,  165,  168,  179, 

401. 
calender    (a    monk), 

409. 
calenture,  340. 
calif,  420. 
caliver,  157. 
calm,  77,  252. 
calyx,  369,  398. 
cambist,  340. 
camel,  240,  354,  418. 
cameo,  314. 


camis-ado,  340 ;  -ade^ 

165. 
campaign,   165,    168, 

171,  188. 
campanile,  314. 
camphor,  41  a,  430. 
canard,  181. 
canary,  432. 
cancel,  188. 
candy,  314,  41a,  419. 
cane,  153. 
catulUf  140,  141. 
canine,  82. 
carter.  353. 
canker,  32. 
cannibal,  340,  437. 
cannon  (at  billiards), 

340. 
cannon-ade,  165,  168, 

173;  -eer,  177. 

canoe.  340»  437- 
ca&on,  322. 

canopyi  314- 
cantata,  314. 

canteen,  175,  314. 

canto,  314. 

canvas,  72,   78,    140, 

141,  364. 

canzonet,  314. 

caoutchouc,  438. 

cap,  76. 

caparison,    321,    337, 

340. 
cape,  314. 
caper,  314,  408. 
capivara,  438. 
capot,  165,  168. 
caprice,  165, 168, 169, 

17^  175.314- 
capriole,  314. 

capsize,  321,  340. 

capstan,  319,  340. 

captious,  262. 

captive,  151,  262. 

capuchin,  314. 

car,  226,  243. 

carabinier,  177. 

caracole,  340. 

carafe,  340,  420. 

carat,  354,  419. 

caravan,  409 ;   -serai, 

409. 


^^1 

^^1 

■ 

^ 

^^^^^^^1 
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ll 

^r       canvel,  340. 

cassock,  314. 

chacon,  ifi'.. 

^         canwxy,      eatraway, 

caaowaiT,  4»9- 

chafes,.  Its. 

319,  340,  4J0. 

cjisUncts,  310.  340. 

chagrin,  163,163. 

^H 

Mlbonadi),  311,  311. 

catte,  348. 

178.  4»6. 

^H 

336.  34* 

chain.  111,114. 

carboy,  409. 

caille,  3),  tSl. 

chair,  las,  140, 

s'l.    ^H 

casnal,  15 1. 

396. 

cucinet.  157. 

caUclyim,  363, 

chaise,.  JS,»5, 

^H 

c*rcaM,  J9,  19s,  3'4. 

catacomb,  314. 

chalice.  77- 

408.409. 

catafalque,  314, 

challenge.  77.  11: 

^1 

card,  188,  194  «,  141. 

caUlcpsy,  363. 

catifecue,  160. 

chamber,  11,  75, 

^^1 

cardooD,  17S. 

cataplasm,  395. 

"S.    MS-7. 

^H 

career,  177. 

joj.  '13.  116. 

auMS,  165. 

calch,  107. 

chanioii.  i;8,  180.               ^^^| 

Cftriaa,  79. 

catechise,  363.  364- 

champat.  41a. 

cargo,  340. 

category.  363. 

cancatDie,  314. 

champi™,  55,  77 

Ea.Tk,  79,  139,  187. 

catcr,46.  47,109,119, 

chance,  1 14,  l>i. 

^H 

carmine,  340,411. 

133.  a6*. 

6. 

carnival,  165,  314. 

cate»,6i,3l9. 

chancel,  78. 

carob,  41a. 

cathedral,    91,    366, 

chancellor,  114. 

earache,  314. 

3h8,  396. 

chancery,  78. 

SI«i(^V4- 

catholic,  366, 

chandeUei,    11, 

^M 

caucni,  43.(. 

178. 

MTOOtal,  314. 

cauie,   13,  115,   117. 

chandler,  i  a,  69, 

i>4.           ^1 

catoiuel,  1 6s. 

133.  =33. 

178. 

^H 

caotcry,  397- 

change,  83,  114, 

am>ck.  419. 

caution,  179. 

channel,  78. 

eaninge,  75.  79,  »"■ 

cavalcade,  165,  314. 

chanion  it  boire. 

164.        ^H 

CMrion,  79. 

cavalier,     164.     177. 

diant,  53,   114, 

>°s.      ^M 

cany.  79- 

3'4- 

]6j  :  -ty,  78, 

earte-bUnchc,      i6f. 

cavalry.  314. 

chad.  364. 

^^    c*ra,'3i4- 

ca«,8,:^vem,  77. 
caviaie,  416. 

chapel,    ra,  47, 

A         ■ 

^H    oarloon,  178,314. 

cayman.  340,  438. 

chaperon,     \i, 

^H 

^^H     cartonche,    catttidge. 

ccaie,  92. 

'77.  '79. 

^m        >7'^.>79'3>4- 

cedar.  91,  154. 

chaplain,  76,  ij; 

^r    CalyatKles,  363. 

ceiling.  93. 

chapparal,  3aa. 

H      CMcade,  3>4- 

cell,  84;  cellar,  84. 

chapter.  76,  aj9. 

^H     MM^Si.Si,  1S7, 337. 

celt,  1S3- 

character,  397. 

^H      caiemate,  314, 

cemetery.96,j63.39;. 

charade,  179. 

^B      Guh  (a  Etruai  cmn\ 

cendal,  sendal,  4II. 

cturge.  35.  79.  M.V               ^^H 

^M       348. 41S. 

cenobite,  363. 

chariot,  79,  443; 

^H 

^H      caahev-QDl,  43S. 

ceooUph,  394,  395. 

177- 

■      a.Ue.,>77. 

ceWr8s,.s6 

charity,  79,  197. 

^      c»ino,3i4. 

centant.  353. 

charlatui,    173, 

•  n.       ^H 

^         caak,  j»o,  33s,  340. 

^.3>+- 

awque,  ii7,;8o,  jio. 

century,  105. 

Chulcv  197. 

335.  340- 

Cephu,  4 '6. 

charm,  79,  a  1 7. 

eaiiBva,  340,  437. 

cerles,  $3  :  certain,  8S. 

OMia,  JS4.  418- 

cilewait,  141.  408. 

chatter,  79. 

■ 
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chaste,  18:. 
chastise,  53. 
chastity,  So. 
chateau,i;3,i76,i79. 

iiS. 
chalelaine,  170. 
chattel,  53,  76,  ilg. 
chandroD,  157. 
cheat,  94,  334 ;   -er, 

66. 
check,  67,  408,  409 ; 

■ed,  156. 
check-male,  432. 
cheer,  93. 
cbeeta.  411,  414. 
chef-d'aeavre,  179. 
diemise,99, 17s,  179, 

chemist,  364. 
chequer,  83,  409  ;  -%, 

67. 
cherish,  134. 
cheroot,  418. 
cherry,  69. 
cherub,  418. 
chervil,  118,  368. 
chess.  67,  83,  408-9. 
chest,  396. 
cheslnul,  chesnut,  90, 

Hi,  140-1. 
chete.  445  "■ 
(hevauihee,  tji. 
chevalier,   177,    179, 

chevaux  Hc-friae.  175, 

179,217. 
chevron,  219.  216. 
chiaroscDTO,  309. 
chibouk  416. 
chicanery,  1 79.  409. 
chief,   91,    iifi,   127, 

JOO,  105,  IJO. 
chieftain,  91,  118. 
cbiffonict,  177,  179. 
chienon,  177,  179. 
chilli,  43fi. 
chimney,  70,  95. 
chiiDpanzee,  431. 
china,  430. 


yiiO. 


.    310,  33!!, 


chinchooa,  340. 
chine,  13.  S3,  fi?.  97-, 

chirography,  363. 
chinireeon,  363. 
chivalry,  13,  jo,  68, 

0,179.  201,  ajl. 
chocolate,  340,  436. 
choice.  III,  248. 
choir,  94,  394. 
chopine,  320,  340. 
chorister,  195. 
chorus,  353,  394. 
cfaoDie,  426. 
chrism,  395. 
Christ,  195  ;  -ian,  96. 
Cbrislopher,  371. 
chromatic,  364,  397, 
chrooicle,    loi,   115, 

'53.  395' 
chrysalis,  363. 
chrysolite,  125,  363- 
chulo,  340. 
chutny,  414. 
chyme,  363,  395. 
ci^rone,  314. 
Cid,  340,  4SO. 

cigar,  340. 
cinchona.  440. 
cinnabar,  354,  408-9. 


clematis,  351. 
clergy,  88. 
clerk,  S9. 
client,  97. 
climate,  397, 
climax,  369,  398. 
clinical,  395. 
clinqoant,  157. 
cloak,     1 04 ;    doke, 

143- 
cloiiter,  69,  118,  262, 

181. 
close.  104,  262. 


drqae,  165. 
citadel,  314- 
Citizen.  96. 
citron,    364 ; 


clove 


,  *33- 


cloy,  233. 
coagulate,  263,  2S1. 
coast,  104. 

cobra.  347-8. 

coca,  340,  436,  439; 

coca-ine,  439. 
cochineal,   jio,  336, 


coco,  cocoa,  34S. 
cocoon,  178. 
code,  165. 
coffee,  419,  420,  4 
coffer,  ICO,  217,  2 
coffin,  100,  lao. 
cwnoscenti,  314. 

coif,   180,   220. 

coil,  ,.9. 

com,  itS.  180,  20; 

colibri,  437. 
collapse,  263. 
collar.  100,  183. 
collect,  60,  262.  2: 
college,  59,  100. 
collide,  J  75. 

coIl  icy  Mill,  .i(>3. 
colon,  394. 
colonel,  314. 
colonnade,  314. 

column.  100. 
colnre,  363. 
combat,  54. 


^^1 

^ 

■  ^m 
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^^B  combiutioa,  387. 

condor,  34O.  437,  439. 

contrast   lAc                          ^^| 

^H   comedy,  364. 

I           eomet,  loi,  363. 

conduit,  101. 180,  J08. 

contribute,  163.                     ^^^H 

comfort.  (01. 

coney.  114.  140- 

contrive,                                ^^^H 

«Mninuid,ss.78;-iuit. 

confcct,  i6j. 

i65,i6S;-iiicDt.70. 

convnleiocnt,  39a                 ^^^H 

conwnenw.    53,    85; 

confem.ce.'.74- 

convent,                                 ^^H 

-mcnl,  70. 

confess,  00,  161,  174. 

convcnitcie,  154.                      ^^^H 

confident,  165. 

conveisutone,  314.               ^^^H 

conflict,  60,  363, 

>6i. 

confuK,    164 ;    -ion. 

c^^^n.°36}.                     ^^1 

commodity,  100. 

convcrt.60:  -ite.6o  n.           ^^^H 

cone*.  174. 

convey.  7J,                             ^^H 

3*>. 

Congou,  430. 

convicl.  60,  3C11.                       ^^^H 

eommon,  loi. 

conjecture.  174. 

convoy.  113.  ^^H 
convuW.  iCl.                        ^^H 

cxanmiiaion.  no. 

conjugate,  188. 

commute,  181. 

canjunclion,  188. 

cooly.                                 ^^^H 

immpMt.  388. 

connecl,  iSt. 

copaiba,  438.                         ^^^1 

copat.  340.  436,                     ^^H 

Eompuiy.53,68,143- 

conquer,  101, 

copeck,  401-3.                        ^^^H 

7.  ^-S. 

convjuest,  46,  101. 

copper,  141.                            ^^H 

compel,  84. 

conscience,  101, 

coprolite,  396.                         ^^H 

compile.  <)7. 

consecfftte.  iGj,  17s. 

^H 

consen..  85. 

coquette,    iQi;,     iriM.              ^^^H 

conierv-cijl;  -«tive. 

171, 180.                      ^^H 

compkis-ance,     165. 

iSl->- 

coral,  103,  31a                           ^^H 

171 ;  -Mt,  iSj, 

consider,  95. 

corbel.corbel,  I5t-                 ^^H 

complete,  161, 164. 

conslHoi?,  6g. 

cord,  103.                                ^^H 

coniole,  165. 

cordigl.                                    ^^H 

conspira-cy,  68  :  -lor, 

wnplj.  3'4- 

£3- 

core,  106-                                      ^^H 

compos-ite.  J64;    -i- 

constoble,  71. 

coik,  319,  3>i,  337,              ^^H 

tioo,  iji. 

^^H 

<»inpo«,3i4. 

cormoranl,  151.  34.1.                  ^^H 

«i),  348- 

connilt,  161. 

comer,  £4',                               ^H 

comprets,  161. 

conlacl,  J  74,  j88. 

comet,  333.                              ^^m 

compriae,  i6j. 

conWgion.  8J. 

coniice,  314.                             ^^H 

eomwde.  3.16,  340. 

coroner,  103.                            ^^H 

coocctl.  gi. 

conlempl,  85. 

corporal,  f.,  314.                      ^^H 

concert.  3'4- 

conn.   13,    1A5,    Ib.S,                ^^H 

coodlUW,  »73. 

conlenliOD.  8  J. 

169,    tto.               ^^m 

eonclBsion,  no,  ni 
concoct,  i6j. 

coatinjpmt,  J73. 

coipsc,  13.  319.  ^^H 
cornJ,  340.                                ^^H 

concoid,  101. 

contiaue,  gs- 

correct,  16) :  -ion,  s,{.            ^^H 

contort.  163. 

corridor.  314.                      ^^^H 

coDcrete,  164,  187. 

Gonlour,  176. 
cout™l»n<l,  165.  314. 

cwicnpiKenl,        J65, 

cormpt,   3,54,  ste-i :            ^^H 

J90. 

conlract,  101,  »63. 

-ion,  106.                                 ^^H 

condign,  :s3. 

contnidld,  36a. 

corse,  jO,  103,  3)9.                    ^^H 

condition,    gj,     145, 

contralto.  314- 

coneC.  1 74-                             ^^H 

'4;- 

contrary,  101,  isj. 

cortege,  314.                          ^^H 
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corvette,  348. 
cosmogony,  370. 
cossack,  437. 
cost,  106. 
costive,  a  1 8. 
costume,  314. 
cotton,    loi,    140-1, 

319,  340,  A19,  420. 
cotyledon,  363. 
coach,  108,  206,  228; 

-ee,  165. 
coagnar,  438. 
council,  102, 109,  230. 
counsel,  59,  102,  109, 

230. 
count,  v.^   203,   218, 

223. 
count,   s.f    102,    109, 

203,  223. 
countenance,  1 20, 1 7 1 . 
counterfeit,  262. 
counterplead,       102, 

109. 
countertenor,  314. 
countess,  102,  152. 
country,  59,  106. 
county,  102,  120. 
coup,  1 76 ;  —  d*^tour- 

dy,  163-4. 
couple,  106,  219. 

coupon,  176-7,  219 

courage,  107,  145-6; 

-ous,  82. 
courant,  165. 
course,    107,    145-6, 

206. 
courser,  107. 
court,  107,  120,  152  ; 

-esan,  340 ;  -esy,  68, 

107 ;  -ier,  107. 
cousin,  46,  106. 
covenant,  265. 
cover,     covert,     loi  ; 

cover,  118. 
coward,  108. 
cowry,  412  n,  414. 
coy,    118,    193,    209, 

312. 
coyote,  436. 
cozier,  157. 
Cracoviak,  402. 
cratch,  84. 


crater,  397. 

cravat,  165,  168,  171, 

401. 
crayfish,  154. 
crayon,  177. 
czease,  creese,  429. 
create,  262. 
creature,  114. 
cred-ence,  91 ;  -itor, 

83. 
Creole,  320,  336,  340. 

crescent,  265. 

crevice,  83,  122,  152. 

crew,  62,  109. 

crier,  97. 

crime,  97. 

crimson,  412. 

crinoline,  175. 

critic,  169,  398. 

critique,  165,   168-9, 

I7i»  175- 
crocodile,  100. 

croquet,  174,  180. 

croupier,  176. 

crown,    47,   71,    103, 

203,  217. 

cruci-fix,  109 ;  -fy,  109. 

cruel,  109,   216;    -ty, 

53,  109- 
cruet,  109. 

cry,  97,  126. 

crypt,  363. 

cryptogamia,  363. 

crystal,  363. 

cube,  363. 

cubeb,  319,  340,  420. 

cue,  180. 

cuirass,  203,314;  -ier, 

165,  168,  177. 
cuisse,  206,  208. 
cull,  119. 
cumber,  223. 
cummin,  140-1,  418. 
cupola,  314. 
curare,  438. 
curb,  232. 
cure,   43,    no,    127, 

131,  203,  206. 
curfew,  70,  118. 
curiosity,  152. 
current,  103. 
currier,  120. 


curry,  428. 
curt,  279. 
curtain,  107. 
curvet,  314. 
custodian,  281. 
custom,  46,  106,  217. 
cuticle,  279. 
cutler,  69,  1 01. 
cutlet,  181,  237. 
cuye,  438. 
cycle.  363. 
cyclone,  396. 
cylinder,  363. 
cymbal,  363. 
cynic,  363,  396. 
cynosure,  363. 
cypress,  97,  363. 
cyst,  363. 
czar,  399,  401. 

dace,  80,  82,  136. 
dacoit,  414,  430. 
dado,  314. 
dais,  208. 
damage,  53,  77. 
damask,  418. 
dame»  82,  203,  216. 
damsel,   71,   77,  203, 

207. 
damson,  153,  418. 
dan,  196. 
dance,  78. 
dandelion,  86. 
danger,  83. 
darraign,  47. 
dart,  50,  79. 
data,  278. 

date  (period),  82,  278. 
dates  y  fruit)  ,82,1 40- 1 . 
dauber,  115,  122. 
daunt,   40,    79,    115, 

203,  223. 
dauphin,  176. 
dawk,  414. 
deacon,  32. 
deal,  128. 

dean,  91,  114,  200. 
debate,  82. 
debauchee,  165. 
debilitate,  28^ 
debouch,    170,    179 ; 

-ure,  179. 


^5^^^^48^^^^H 

^^^^^^^imsxo^j^Gi^^ 

^M  debris.  tSo. 

deploy.  It». 

diaper.  97.  195,  314.            ^^H 

■_dcU,83.t>5.»9.iii. 

depose,  104. 

^^^H 

Hdecule,  jgS. 

deposit,  »64. 

^■dccigon.  364. 

•iepol.  180. 

diaphoretic,  371.                    ^^^H 

^H  decant,  314, 

diarrhu:.,  3^3-                           ^^1 

^■Sccuui,  411. 

depuly.  83. 

^■deceiue,  gi. 

derviih,  409. 

diutole,  367, 37 1,394.  ^^H 
diatonic,  368.                         ^^^H 

^Hdccdve,     itj,     ng: 

dcsouil.  90. 

H;     decdl,ii3. 

dtKeiid.85,  184. 

diatribe,  394-  ^^^| 
diet.  97.  396.                          ^^H 

^Hdeocplion,  153, 

0«cty,  yr,  111. 

^V  declare.  8.V 

detcrt,  59.  89. 

dij^ity,  95.                             ^^^1 

1^  rtecUnc,  97. 

dc&esiiei^  au  dernier. 

dilettante,  315.                          ^^^H 

,64'- 

dilig-ent,  174  ;  -ence,            ^^H 

decoy,  13a. 

deshabille.  .js- 

^^H 

decreaie.  91. 

desire,  98,  jj6. 

dime,                                      ^^^1 

decree.  59.  7s,  9'- 

desk.  108. 

dine,  81 ,  98.  1 34, 13;.            ^^H 

dedepil,  164. 

dcMibtc,  161. 

dingo,  431.                             ^^H 

a.f,'- 

deq>ai.,  59,  113. 

dingy,  4  •4-                              ^H 

desperado,  340. 

diocese,  97.  363,  369.             ^^H 

ddk=^»i. 

de.pcra.ioD,  150. 

di<Eciuiu,  369.                        ^^^H 

SNa"' 

despise,  p8. 

dwpite,  66,  98. 

diorama,  37°-                           ^^H 

ikfo«,!s. 

despoil,  118. 

diieirt,  83.                              ^^^H 

J<li.«l,JS,>S  ;•«.!. 

dcipolic,  l6j. 

dirge,  174.                                 ^^H 

d£;S8;j;'i,*-.65. 

desierl,  165.  168. 

disapprove,  165.                    ^^H 

deslinjr,  90. 

disc,  dish,  398.                    ^^^H 

deKMdc,8i, 

dcitiiule,  164. 

diKiple.  31.  97.                     ^^H 

<l«Kn*.    4>.    75.   9'. 

datrtrt,  fiO. 

disclaim,  8t.                              ^^H 

116,130,133,  134. 

destroy.  1 10. 

discord,  90.                            ^^H 

'45-T- 

deslTuction,  106. 

discover,  54.                          ^^^H 

deign,  ai3. 

desnelnde,  1B7. 

discretion.  83.                        ^^H 

ileiiy,  91. 

detndi,  i6j,  168. 

diKUss,  106,  174.                      ^^^H 

deUrt»?ik'ii3. 

disdain.  111.                           ^^1 

detour.  176. 

disease,  59,  (io.                       ^^^1 

delete.  164. 

detmtt-or,   76;    -ion. 

disembogue,3Ji,335,            ^^^1 

detlUnle.  164, 

76. 

^^1 

ddigh(,9fl,  1J5. 

del  reel  nti  on,  174. 

disembroil,  166.                         ^^H 

deliver,  96,  ui.  1161 

deuce   (■(  dicci,  |0, 

'l«lt«,  35*.  4'S- 

53.  ne. 

device,  98. 

dishevelled.  118.                     ^^1 

delugc,  M4,  loj.  S31- 

devil,  394- 

dismay,  113.                           ^H 

detuand,  50,  SS.  78. 

devise.  98.145-7,101. 

disperse,  175.                         ^^H 

demeine,  93,  IJ4. 

devoir.  .76. 

display,  66,  <i).                    ^H 

H     demijobo,  409. 

devotion,  104. 

diipcnt,  66.                         ^^^H 

^k  demonacj,  3SO. 

dispute,  no.                           ^^H 

^B  deixiuD.3631  -i>ic,3<>8- 

dcvont,  145.1411. 

dissent,  153-                            ^^| 

^F  dennre,  1113. 

dew,  119. 
dcy.  416. 

disaident,  174-                         ^H 

■^dtmr.W-i,  II7- 

dissimulation,  I51-1-              ^^H 

deniten,  85. 

diadem,  151. 

dinolDle.  164.                         ^^H 

dcnllst.  39«- 

diofiraro,  366,  395. 

distance,  59.  75,  90.               ^^^1 

■leny.  97. 

dUled,  366. 

dialrain.  III.                          ^^H 

1       dcpwt.  79- 

dialogue.  97,  394. 

diitnu,  59,  90.                    ^^H 

^B      VOL. 

^^J 
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distnrb,  107. 
ditto,  308,  315. 
ditty,  151. 
diurnal,  aSa. 
divan,  409. 
divers-e,    264 ;    •ion, 

165. 
divertise,  165. 
division,  96. 
divorce,  103. 
doctrine,  100. 
dodo,  343.  348. 
dogma,  366; -tic,  397; 

-tist,  398. 
doge,  308,  315. 
dolman,  426. 
dolmen,  221,  243. 
dolour,  100. 
domain,  11  a. 
dome,  165,  253. 
domination,  151. 
domino,  340. 
dompte,  156. 
don,  320,  334,  340. 
donation,  278,  289. 
donna,  308. 
donor,  104. 
doom,  277. 
double,   47,  69,  106, 

185,  221. 
double  entendre,  163, 

165,  175. 
doubl-et,   153 ;  -oon, 

178,  320,  337,  340- 
doubt,  108,  119,  125, 

134»  232. 

douceur,  163-5,   ^^> 

177- 
douche,  315. 

dough,  293. 

dove,  100. 

dow-er,  119 ;  -ry,  278. 

dozen,  loi,  207,  282. 

drag-on,  76,169,396; 

-oon,    165,    168-9, 

171.  178. 
dragoman,  340,  420. 

dramat-ic,  397  ;   -ist, 

398. 
drank,  128. 

draper,  82. 

draw,  128. 


dream,  133. 
dredge,  315. 
dress,  215,  225. 
drosky,  401. 
dropsy,  67,  364. 
drugget,  165,  169. 
dryad,  398. 
ducat,i5i,  295-6, 315. 
duchy,  106. 
duel,  no,  282,  315. 
duenna,  320, 334, 339. 

340- 
duet,  315. 

dugong,  429. 

duke,  no. 

dulcimer,    320,    338, 

340. 
dungeon,  loi,  a  18. 
duodecimo,  313. 
dupe,  165. 
durance,  158. 
duration,  151. 
durbar,  409. 
duty,  no. 

eager,  92. 
eagle,  92,  209. 
eagle- wood,  412. 
earth,  129. 

ease,40,93.  III,II3- 
4,  133-3,  145-7- 
ebb,  34. 

ebony,  156,  418. 
ecarte,  174,  181. 
echelon,  174,  179. 
^claircissement,      36, 

163-5,    169,    174, 

181. 
^clat,  173-4,  181. 
eclectic,  366,  370. 
eclogue,  394. 
economy,  363,  371. 
ecstasy,  extasy,  397. 
ecumenical,  363. 
edify,  83. 
effect,  83,  274. 
effendi,  352,  354,  426. 
effervesce,  290. 
effete,  264. 
efficient,  273. 
efflorescent,  290. 
effusion,  no. 


cgal,  158. 
eglantine,  83,  174. 
eight,  130. 
either,  130. 
eject,  274. 
^lan,  174. 
eland,  401-a. 
Eldoituio,  340. 
election,  83;  -eer,  177. 
electric,  398. 
elephant,  84, 171, 418. 
elicit,  264,  273. 
^lite,  175. 
elixir,  419,  420. 
£loi,    lama    sabach- 

thani,  416. 
em-,  en-  (^prefix)  y  202. 
embargo,  340. 
embarrass,  163,  165. 
emblematic,  397. 
embonpoint,  175. 
embouchure,  1 76, 1 79. 
embowel,  119. 
embrace,  81. 
embroil,  165. 
emery,  315. 
emir,  421. 
emperor,  85. 
empha-sis,  366,  397 ; 

-tic,  366. 
empiric,  363,  366. 
employ,  118, 202, 206. 
emporium,  353,  364, 

366. 
empoverish,  loi, 
empress,  152. 
empyrean,  366. 
emu,  348. 

en-  (as  a  prefix),  86. 
en      cavalier,      164 ; 
—  famille,    —  pas- 
sant, —  route,  174. 
enceinte,  174,  203. 
enchant,   79 ;   -ment, 

50. 
encomiast,  398. 
encore,  174. 
encounter,  109. 
encourage,  153. 
encumber,  106. 
endeavour,  156,  220. 
enditc,  97. 


^m 

^^ 

^^■■^H 

^^^1  ^^^^1 

^^^^ 

J 
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^^P  enilow.    tndue,    S7, 

exigenl,  273.                       ,   ^^| 

^B       >7^- 

ennine,  88,  113. 

«ile,  60.                                ^^H 

r          endapc,  no. 

err,  B8. 

existence.  I£i.                       ^^^H 

coemr.  68,  »oi. 

escakde,    166,     16B, 

exodut,  364.  394.                  ^^H 

wtfuy,  37°- 

a84.  .'36.  34°- 

exorcisalion,  151.                  ^^^^H 

enlila'fc,  17),  17.1. 

c^apc.  63,  81,  134. 

eipcdient,  365.                      ^^^H 

^_   «aK>Bc.  53.  Si. 

eicapade,  t66. 

Eipcdtle,  364.                        ^^^H 

^K  Cti£«idn,  145,  m6. 

eMarpmeoi,  315. 

e.pe.i«ice,36S.                    ^^H 

^H  engine,  66,  «.<;;   -eer, 

Bcheal.  66.  94,  )6». 

3O4.               ^^H 

^m  166,168,177. 

eidiew,  no. 

explode.  175.                      ^^^H 

^K  nh.nee.  79' 

CKort,  J15. 

exploit,  £9,  1 13.                    ^^H 

■  Sfe^?; 

«crow.64...o. 

exquisite,  164.                       ^^H 

escutcheon.  134. 

»trav»e->uit.        158:              ^^B 

H    enmity.  85. 

esophsgoB.  363. 

■aniD,  315.                           ^^H 

V     «&Dui,  174- 

exnlKranl,  165.                       ^^^H 

^      enrich,  iha. 

e.p«liEr,  315. 

^^H 

enroll.cnrol,  [04.  tio. 

espreiBl,  134. 

eoMmple,  66,  7S. 

tsptr^me,  155. 

119.                ^^1 

oiiilaee.  340. 

espl«n«de.  315. 

lB{ade,  173,  315.                        ^^H 

emign,  8s,  i»»,  113. 

csiwuae,  108,  J34. 

face,  81.  107.                           ^^H 

-ml,  180. 

esprit,  164. 

f>9on.  163.                               ^^m 

enter,  85. 

rapy.  97.  »34- 

197.                          ^^^H 

«ithiwt«ni,  363,395: 

csquire,  134-  >74- 

^(X.  <£3-                            ^^1 

■«t.398. 

lalaLiliih,  114,  134. 

^^H 

entile,  190  ».,  11  J. 

^H 

entomokigy,.i7i,394. 

eaiale,  8>,  134. 

faith.  Ill,  101.116.                  ^^H 

envelope,  175. 

ettrwige,  83. 

fkkir,  fiu^Dlr,  411.                      ^^H 

cnnroD,  98. 

elhei.  378,  i8t,  363. 

falcoD,  77,  ns,  i>s,               ^H 

envoy,  151 

clymology,  397. 

^H 

«n»y,  S3.  68,  8s.  ai?- 

endmrist,  368. 

fallocy,  156.                               ^H 

epMt,  178. 

"Joey.  3?3- 

false,  S3,  77,  116.                      ^^H 
fame,  13,81. 116.119.                ^^H 

ep«nlet.»74,a»9,i4i. 

eunuch,  363. 

«P«P«,  174. 

enphony,  351,364. 

■34-                                         ^^1 

eph«i.  Hia,  43*. 

family,  130.                                ^^H 

ephemeral,  366. 

evksioD,  8]. 

fa»cy,  364,  368.                          ^H 

ephod,  418. 

eveilU,  164. 

fandango,  330.  340.                      ^^H 

ephpbkthk.  416. 

evident,  j6s  ;   -cncc, 

fantkre.  340.  411,                       ^^H 

efi&369. 

83.  *H. 

fanlnl-y,     IJ3,    368;                ^^H 

e^7363. 

c*«,.>6,209. 

^H 

epicure,  J63. 

exiJi.   17,   »89 :  -.te. 

fardel,  hrdle,  411.                     ^H 

e^draiic,  363. 

363. 

farm,  89.                                         ^H 

ep^TMn,  366.  396- 

exunine.  78, 111,383. 
exception,  83. 

;:=r'j.'"         ■ 

cxcc^rt.  17J. 

H    epiMle,  367. 

eic«s,  59,  90. 

gale.  334,  34a.                           ^^H 

H   ejristolajy.  371. 

eicb«uer,  67,  408-9. 
eidodc,  17s. 

fascine.  17s.                                ^^H 

^K  ^toroe,  371,394. 

fathion.  80.  114,  197,                ^^m 

^H  epoch,  37a. 

cxcuK.  110,175. 

115.                             ^^H 

■  "'^'•''t,  < 

execute,  364. 

Iatigue.i66,i7i.t7S,               ^^H 

^■epopee.  t66.  168. 

tiercise,  175. 

■79-                                    ^^^^1 

^■«qDntrUn.  i!li. 

til 

77.  115,               ^^^^^^H 

^^Bi'y.83. 

^^^^H 
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fay  {in  by  my  fay), 

aoi. 
fealty,  114,  a  16. 
feast,  10,  67,  93,  336. 
feat,  94,  308. 
feather,  283. 
feature,  93. 
feeble,    13,    91,   196. 

227. 
feign,  112;  feint,  208. 
fellah,  421. 
felon,  84 ;  -y,  55,  68. 
felucca,  421. 
female,  91,  125. 
fend,  fender,  fence,  66. 
feoffee,  118. 
ferret,  156,  309,  315. 
festoon,  166, 171, 178. 
fess,  90. 

fete,  10,  174,  181. 
fetish,  346,  348. 
fez,  422,  432. 
fiasco,  315. 
fief,  47,  118. 
field,  116. 
fierce,  94. 

fig»  99»  MO- 
figiire,  95,  163. 

filbert,  415. 

filibuster,     320,    338, 

340- 
filigree,  340. 

fine,  98,  202. 

finish,  124. 

fire,  128. 

firm,  s.y  348. 

firmament,  55. 

firman,  409. 

fissure,  288. 

fitz,  39,  53,  123,  197, 

214,  230/1. 
fives,  158,  422. 
flageolet,  166,  168. 
flagrant,  283. 
flail,  114. 
flambeau,    166,    168, 

176. 
flame,  83,  283. 
flamingo,  348. 
flank,  78. 
fletcher,  83,  125. 
fleur-de-lis,  175,  197. 


flexure,  288. 

florin,  295,  296,  309. 

315- 
floss,  315. 

flotilla,  320,  340. 

flotsam,  loi. 

flour,  109,  119,   125, 

220. 
flourish,  13,  124. 
flower,  109,  119,  125, 

145-6,  220. 
flute-doux,  166. 
foible,  13,   163,   166, 

168-9,  227. 
foil,  118,  230. 
foison,  160,  193,  237. 
foliage,  166. 
folio,  313. 
folly,  53,  68,  100. 
foment,  384. 
fool,53,io2,i27,i3i, 

133.  228. 
forage,  103. 
force,  103. 
forceps,  274. 
forest,  103 ;  -er,  71. 
forfeit,  47,  103,  262. 
forge,  103,  204,  221. 
form,  103,  127. 
former,  128. 
fort,      103 ;      -alice, 

103. 
fortitude,  284. 
fortune,  58,  68. 
foster,  71. 
foudrCy  151. 
fougue,  166,  167. 
found  (metals),   120; 

(establish),  120. 
foundation,  283. 
found-er,    1 20 ;   -ress, 

153. 
fountain,  109,  122. 

fracas,  315. 

fraction,  288. 

fragility,  153. 

fraicheur,  162,  166-7. 

frail,  213. 

franchise,  47,  122. 

frank,  47,  158. 

franklin,  114. 

frantic,  364. 


fraud,  115,  132,  a8l ; 

-ulent,  153. 
fray,  ^^  11  a. 
freight,  94. 
frensy,  frenzy,  71,  85, 

364. 
fresco,  315.     *^ 

friar,  94. 

fricassee,  166,  168. 

frigate,  315. 

front,  1 01,  120. 

fructify,  152. 

fruit,43,iio,  180, 204. 

frustrate,  381. 

fuel,  116,  122. 

fugitive,  152. 

fugue,  I79»3i5» 
full,  138. 
fumigation,  151. 
funambulist,  340, 
fund,  166,  383. 
furbish,  103, 134,  348. 
fureur,  155. 
furl,  431. 

furnish,  103,  124,  248. 
fuse,  288;  fusee,  175, 

181. 
fusilier,  177. 
fusion,  193. 
fustian,    106,    140-1, 

151 »     295-6,     315, 

432. 
future,  no. 

gab,  76. 
gabardine,  340. 
Gabbatha,  416. 
gabion,  308,  315. 
gage,  82,  216,  247, 
gain,  s.  and  v.^  in. 

g'ila»  315- 

galingale,    319,    340, 

421. 
gallant,  163,  347. 
galleon,  340. 
gallery,  315. 
galley,  77. 
galliard,  340. 
gallias,  315. 
galligaskins,  315. 
gallimaufry,  158. 
gallon,  77. 


^^^ 
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^H    EBllooD,  17^  340. 

geometrv,  iji. 
germander,  315. 

^^H 

^^a/^^.ir 

grace,   53,    81,                    ^^H 

^^K4»*^3is- 

gcwre.  S87. 

llf,                                   ^^H 

^^■^*'">34°' 

ghaut,  414. 

gtadlent.  165.                      ^^H 

^^BV""°P"' '*3°* 

Klaxd,4=l. 

graft,  77.                              ^^H 

^■¥n^.  308, 315. 

ghee.  411.414. 

^^H 

p«>l.»S- 

ghonl.  409. 

graiU,  107.                               ^^H 

g»rl»p,  340.  4»'. 

Kimii,  i»,  97,  ill. 

^^H 

B«rlKJl,  158. 

giaour,  guebcr,   313, 

grammar.  74.  79,  366.            ^^H 

S"*>le,  319.321,340. 

.,1'°'  ■»"- 

grampus,  78,  3ifi.                 ^^H 
erand,  53;  -ee,  340;          ^^H 

411. 

gilljflowei,  JOS. 

garden,  80,  III. 

Simmal-blt,  ifl8. 

•car,  78,  166,  177.            ^^H 

eMUad,  S9. 

gimp,  166.  168. 

grange,  S3,  114,118.           ^^H 

guwcnt,  70,  80. 

gm.  66. 

gnniEe,  315.                         ^^^H 

gamer,  89,  u6,  130, 

ginger,  71, 140-1,41 1- 

grant,  46.  53,  79.                 ^^H 

»S- 

_  Si. bread.  140. 

gmmet,  194. 

Kiraffe,3Jo,  333.  340. 

e»nii»h,  1J4.  347-8. 

gist,  11,  )oo,  J07. 

143.             ^^H 

gannlnre,  14S. 

gitlem,  citlem,  169. 

gray,  130.                              ^^H 

garni,  347. 

giitard,  a  13. 

ereoK,  93,  337.                     ^^H 

purijon,  »47-8. 

glacier,  173. 

grebe,  343.                             ^^H 

puTOte.  garrotte,  34O. 

glad*.  I7»,  173.  17s, 

grenade.    310.    336,            ^^H 

garter,  80,  143. 

^H 

goicooadc,  173, 

gUive,  JI7. 

griddle,  84.                             ^H 

gush,  136. 

glebe,  91. 

grief,  43,  116,  331;        ^^m 

gaBlric,398, 

glory.  68,  105,  JOJ. 

grieve,  34,  333.                   ^^H 

gaod,  115.  15J. 

gloss,  367.394;  filoic. 

griiTiii.  95.                   ^^m 

eaiigc.  115. 

365.  367. 

grimace,t63,te«,l69,            ^^B 

game,  41a. 

glulum.  106,  JI4;  -y. 

^H 

g.viil,  414. 

68,  106. 

grocer,  104.                           ^^H 

gaj,  111,847- 

glj-rarine.  175- 

grog,  grogiam,  thi-               ^^| 

gmjele  ddprit,  164. 

glyptic,  366. 

grou,                                           ^^H 

BM=lle,  411. 

E"".  4JJ- 

grot,  341 :  grotto,  31  J.            ^^B 

g>Mlt-e,  166,168.171, 

gobong,  43'>. 

354-                                    ^H 

JIS:  -eer,  177- 

gobbet,  243. 

psAo,  419. 

gobble.  143- 

'So,  315,  354-                    ^H 

geheiua,  418- 

godown,  418. 

group,  166,  168,  i;i.            ^^H 

^^     eeUline.  175. 

gBlu,li\. 

^^H 

^B     Ken,  31,  Sj. 

Uolgolha,  416. 

golosh.  179. 

gnaiwiim,     gniacnm,            ^^| 

^1        l6B-9,^79-' 

gondol-a.    31s:    -iCT, 

^^1 

^K  Kinder,  11]. 

177. 

^P   e<oe»l,  .1. 

gonfilon.  315- 

guano,  340.  437.  439.           ^^m 

gong,  419. 

guatanlcc.39.79.>7.«-            ^H 

^m     (;*«»!»,  370. 

gonoph,  4S4. 

^H 

^H      £cnet,i4i>-t, 319,340, 

gopber,  41a. 

K^uird,  39, 33,  79,  346;            ^H 

^H 

gorilla.  43"- 

^H 

^B     graic,  411. 

guava,  340.  437                     ^^| 

^B      eeiuict,is6. 

gout,  108,  311. 

gudgeon.  111.                        ^^H 

^H     ecfltle.  I>,  II*;  gcD- 

gneber,4io.                           ^H 

^V         tecl,  t7<i,  113. 

'+'1  365;  -o'.  397- 

gucrdoo,  39,  30,  88.            ^^^m 

^V      genloo,  34S. 

gevimtrtat,  1 50. 

guerilla,  gueniUA.  3401.  ^^^^H 
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gaiacnm,     enaiBcnm, 

henuhaw.  ^7- 

34*.  437- 

hastl,  179,310,247. 

heroi«n,  395- 

guidon,  158. 

hasbiih,  411. 

heron,  88,  Mr- 

gnile,  J9, 97- 

haste,  50,75.  8»,  1*3. 

herdng,  41S. 

gnillotine,  175. 

»o9,  314. 

guinea,  43J. 

hasty,   8j,   IJ4,  aog. 

newn".  3».40«- 

Euise,  39,  98. 

ijj. 

heMgon,  369. 

guit.r/166.    168-9, 

hatch,  110,  147. 

bidalgo.  310, 338,140- 

171. 

hatchet,  179,  »lo,)4;. 

hide,  379,  38 

eol«,  50,  no,  »ia. 

hauberk.     1.5,     113, 

hideoDE,  go,  113,  31a. 

gum,  +31. 

»IO,  J47. 

gunny,  411,  4I4. 

haughiy,      13-4,  176, 

hin,  418. 

gnrgle,  315. 

110,  117. 

history,  123,366,370, 

gusset,  315. 

hannch,  147. 

^  397. 

gusto,  315. 

haunt,  40,  115.  I  S3. 

hob,  247. 

gutt»  percha,  419. 

hautboy,     -fi. 

hobby,  147. 

gutter,  74,  106. 

Lantcar,  176-7, 

hoe,  310,347. 

gymnast,  397. 
gyprom,  394,  409. 

havoc,  150. 
hawse-hole,  183. 

hcwDo,  ail. 
hofe,  1)8, 13.. 

gypsy,  431, 

homage.  101,  113. 

gyre,  J41. 

liaiard.  113,  319,310, 

homer,  418. 

311,    340,    408-9, 

homicide,  S3,  "3- 

419. 

hominy,  435. 

habit,  113,  I  So,  io^ 

heal,  133. 

honnEopathy,  363, 

hacienda,    3",    338, 

heap,  130, 

hmi,  a  10. 

34°- 

hearee,  88,  113,  151, 

honour,  58.  101.  ti7. 

hsckney,  70,  76. 

ao;. 

131,  103,109. 

hadji,  hajji.  411. 

heart,  130,  271. 

hookah,  411. 

haggard,  34;. 
harberd,347;-ieT,l77. 

hebdomadal.  366. 

hoop,  147, 

Hebrew,  418. 

horde,  413,  4ifi, 

half  117 

hectic,  366,  370. 

horiion,     396;      -tal. 

hall,  117. 

Hector,  366. 

W: 

hallelnjah,  41S. 

horrible,  113. 

halt,  315. 

heifer,  130. 

hors-de-combal,  180. 

hamlet,  69,   78,  133. 

height,  130. 

hosanna,  418. 

a  10,  247. 

heinous,  209,  »47-8. 

hospital,     67,     IJ3; 

ham  mock,  437. 

heir,    lis,   IJ3,   117, 

-iT-  154- 

hamper,  78,  J47. 

309. 

host,    39,    104,    113, 

hanaper,  78,  147. 

Lelix.  3<J9,  398- 

194,109, 114, 118. 

Hanseatic,  J  4  7. 

Lemstite,  363. 

hostage,  IJ3. 

hostL-r.  13,  104,  113, 

haptrlii,  140. 

harangoe.    166,    171, 

bemistich,  369. 

181,  318:  -ry,  145. 

179.  '47- 

hemp,  411-J. 

holch  podge,  100. 

harbiDger,  89,  347. 

hepiagon,  355. 

hotel,  13.  118. 

hard.  1)8. 

heptarchy,  3:5,  369, 

Hottentot,  433- 

liafdy,  39,50,  80, 113, 

hour.   13,    119.    133, 

J 10,  J4J. 

betb,  88,  1J3,  an. 

109,  141,  3y6. 

harem,  411. 

hereditary,  284, 

houri.  409. 

harlequin,  166,  31  a. 

heresy,       133,      363; 

house,  139,  131,  (71. 

harness,  89,123,  243. 

heretic.  363,  398. 

housings,    119,    166. 

harpoon,     166,      171, 

heriot,  210. 

110,  147. 

i78. 

hemit,  88,  H3. 

h.wd.h,,.,. 

i^m 

^^£ 

H   ^^H 

^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H          ^^^^^H 
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^HhowiUcr.  401. 

implead,  4;,  85,  93. 

inspire,  1 45-                              ^H 

aUi'-.,7. 

implore,  8s,  105, 

instance,  95.                           ^^^H 

imporerish,  85. 

instigite,  183.                       ^^^H 

}?€=.  ■»■.  "S.  H7. 

imprese.  315. 

inslitnle,  164.                           ^^^^1 

S^X.'S' 

imprison,  8.1,  to6. 

inslnjctire,  166.                    ^^^^1 
174.                           ^^^^1 

ham.n,  113. 

intaglio,                                ^^^H 

humble,  106,123,309, 

176. 

integral,  .66.                        ^^H 

laj.  i»9. 

intelligent.  174.                    ^^^H 

humid,  113- 

impunity,  175. 

intendant,  166.                      ^^^^1 

in-  (n»  a  prefix),  87. 

inter.  88.                                ^^^1 

hnrl,  a«3- 

interest,  154.                           ^^^H 

hnilT-bnrly,  IS9,  H7. 

3'S- 

inlerpoM,  104.                             ^^^H 

homt-ne,  34°.  437- 

"■ca,  437.  439- 
inouidesccnt.  J90, 

interrogation,  t5l,                   ^^^H 

hnrt,  107,  J»3,  J43; 

intoxicant  365.                           ^^^H 
intrigue.   166,  168-9,              ^^H 

-le,  M3. 

hotch,  id6. 

iDceow,  86,  140-1. 

>7'>>75><79-                       ^^H 

inceptire,  S74. 

hybrid.  398. 

iDoest,  17s,  «8<. 

iodine.  370.                                ^^H 

hr-ir.,  396. 

incident,  165. 

iota,  356.  41B.                           ^H 

hjEoa.  369. 

incipient,  373. 

ipecacnanha.  345.348,                  ^^H 

hypMboU,   367;    c, 

inclln-e,   97;    -alioo, 

^H 

394- 

iBclnfc,  J  75. 

imd^,  411.                                  ^^H 

hyphen,  366. 

^H 

hypocrite,  9S,  1J3- 

iQ(:oKnito,3l5. 

irony,  363.                                 ^^H 

Hy«on,  430. 

mcommode.  166. 

iile.   39.  5<i.  81,  98.                ^^m 

hy«op,96,  »3.  ■(■8. 

incontc&tablG.  166. 

<  '4,                                        ^H 

increase.  93, 

isolate.  3.5.                               ^^m 

ihU.43>. 

inculcate,  J  74. 

i*sDe,  95.                                         ^^m 

idM,  »78. 

indict,.  )5. 

Isthmus,  353-                             ^^H 

idiot,  9S. 

indieenl,  174. 

ivory.  97,  1 40.                           ^^H 

idle,  J7S. 

indigo,  310,340,411. 

idoUtry,  1S4. 

indile,  S3. 

IgnUe,  J64. 

with;,  111.                        ^H 

lpK.r-anl.a83;-"i«. 

inept,  374. 

jack,  4>S.                                   ^H 

95- 

infanU,  340. 

jackal,  409.                                ^^m 

&39r"'- 

infwilfy,  315. 

jacinth.  1)4.                              ^^H 

infirmitr,  88. 

Jacob,  jacobin,  418.                   ^^H 

_     iUkit,.64- 

inflnen-ce.   154:   n. 

jade  (stoDe),  310, 340.                ^^H 

^k  Image,  95.  m,  213; 

S'S- 

J<eg^>    4>9.    4>4,              ^^1 

^H      -i7>  i$t- 

^H 

H,bn.BiD.tioQ,  15). 

infrinBi.ifi. 

i^.  458.  439-                        H 

^m.     im«m.imanin,  411. 

infnriale,  31$. 

Imbargo,  340. 

inhibit,  J  7  3. 

^^H 

imbroBlio,  31^. 

injeo,  274. 

^H 

imnraUble,  154. 

injury,  95. 

janiiary.  416.                             ^^H 

impur.  85,112. 

ink,  S6. 

jap.Ln,  431.                                     ^^m 

imp«rk,  85. 

mqnest,s9. 

^H 

impeneh,  as.  9*. 

iBie<"^i<^.  315.  409'            ^^H 

imperial,  Sj. 

rasidjons,  174. 

ja^mme.  409.                            ^H 

m«pid.  373. 

jasper.  So.  114.  410-1.              ^^H 

^imptage.  ni 

inipection.  154. 

Ja».dng.  isg.                       ^H 
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janndice,    115,     an, 

221. 

javelin,  243. 

jay.  53,  "I. 
jealonSy  84,  224,  241, 

364 ;  -y,  68. 

Jehovah,  418. 

jelly,  201,  212,  214. 

jennet,    gennet,    333, 

340,  4"- 
jenneting,  418. 

jeopardy,    116,    207, 

224. 
jerboa,  421. 
jereed,  421. 
jerked  beef,  437,  439. 
Jerome,  224. 
jest,  12,  39>90»  212. 
je«uit,  340, 418 ;  Jesus, 

418. 
jet,  50>  53»  83,  224, 

280. 
jeu  d  esprit,  179,  180. 
Jew,  116,  418. 
jewel,  119. 
jinn,  421. 
job,  v.,  243. 
jockey,  418. 
join,    118,    214,   224, 

288. 
joint,  208. 

joll-y,    53,    74»   ioo» 
124,  232  ;  -ity,  100. 

Jordan,  418. 

joss,  348,  431. 

jot,  356,  418. 
joum-al,     216 ;    -ey, 

103. 
joust,  106. 
joy,    118,    204,    211, 

217. 
jubilee,  418. 
judge,   II,   106,   125, 

127,     192  «,     216, 

282. 
judgment,     55,      70, 

106. 
jug,  418. 
juggernaut,  412. 
juggler,  50,  106,  122. 
juice,  180. 
jujube,  179,  409. 


julep,  320,  340,  409. 
juncture,  106,  288. 
jungle,  412. 
junk,  348,  429,  430. 
junket,  315. 
junta,  junto,  340. 
jupon,  177,  179. 
juror,  53,  no. 
just,    106;    -ice,  47, 

53,  106,  152. 
justacorps,  166. 
jutty,  159. 

kangaroo,  431. 
kerdiief,  70,  118. 
kermes,  412. 
ketch,  426. 
key,  130,  180. 
khan,  409,  427. 
khedive,  409. 
kickshaws,  235. 
kiosk,  409,  426. 
kitchen,  23. 
knout,  400-1. 
knowledge,  283. 
Koran,  421. 
kowtow,  430. 
kraal,  34S. 
Krakoviak,  402. 

labour,  81. 

lac  (of  rupees),  412. 

lace,  200. 

lackey,  lacquey,  320, 

340,421. 
lacquer,   lacker,   180, 

412. 
lagoon,  lagune,   312, 

.340. 
lair,  129. 

laity,  81. 

lake  (colour),  412. 

lake  (fine  linen),  140. 

lama,  431. 

lamp,  78,  126. 

lampoon,    i66,     168, 

171,  178. 
lamprey,  78. 
lance,    50,    79,    126, 

129. 
lancegay,  333. 
land,  24. 


language,     78,     125, 

214,  216. 
languish,  124,  280. 
languissant,  163. 
lantern,  78. 
iapidaire,  151. 
lapse,  227. 
larceny,  80,  226. 
larder,  80. 
large,  80. 
lariat,  323. 
Iar3riix,  369. 
lascar,  409. 
lasso,  320,  323,  333, 

340. 
latch,  188. 
late,  278. 
lateen,  175. 
laudanum,  409. 
launch,  j.,  320,  340 ; 

v.,  50. 
laundress,  70,  115. 
laurel,  53. 
lava,  315. 
lavender,  315. 
lavolta,  315. 
lawn,   40,    J 15,    132, 

243- 
lay  (song),  in,  127- 

8,  243. 
lay  (M.  E.),  213. 
lazar,  418  ;  -etto,  315. 
league,  243. 
leal,  26,  41,  112,  114. 
lease,  93. 
lectern,  397. 
lees,  243. 
legate,  83. 
legend,  91,  213. 
legerdemain,  233. 
legion,  91. 
legislative,  166. 
leisure,  113,  124,  202. 
lemon,  408-9;    -adc, 

171,  173. 
leni-ent,  -ency,  265. 

lentil,  28,  230. 

leopard,  50,  83. 

leper,  83. 

lesson,  90. 

let,  278. 

letter,  83,  195. 


■m 

^ 

^^H 
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levant,  JTJ. 

tatcfitring.  Jlfi. 

manatee,  manali,  34011 

Icvcc  l6b. 

luxuri-ancc.  -ant.  365. 

437-. 

Icvinlhui.  418. 

luxury,  106. 

Levile,  418. 

lynx.  J69. 

lerj,  S3.  IS+- 

lyre,  394  ;  lyric,  398. 

431- 

liu,  143. 

mandilion,  340. 

IJbtMhio,  sooj., 

nmcBTOon,  178,  315. 

mandolm.  315. 

libel.  07- 

macaw,  437,    _ 

manV.  J'S- 

liccndnle,  151. 

li«n«,  y?. 

m'or8"';1s3,   3IS. 

mange,  manger,  50. 

liegc  99. 

mangle,  78. 

]i«.  176. 

niacliine,  13.  175. 

mango,  418-9. 

light,  adj.,  J70. 

mackerel ,  76. 

liKU'c.  J63. 

madeira.  347,  349. 

m«ia..i68;^398. 

lilac,  34O,  409, 

madomia.  315. 

manifest,  3Bl;-o,3ia. 

liinbetk,a39.  340. 

madfepoie,  313. 

mani»;,438. 

lime,  j8o. 

midriKiil.  315. 

manito.  433. 

lime  (fruit),  409. 

mndroiSo,  313. 

manna,  354,418. 

Hmii.  9S. 

tnnnad,  397, 

line,    97;   .RKC   S.11 

magiulne,   175.   315, 

man«uv«;/76'.  "9^ 

-«1.  '.14- 

411.  4J4. 

Uop..  34«. 

magic,     isj.    40S-9; 

lintcy-woolMf,  a  18. 

mantle,  78,  138. 

lion,  9J.  jol,  103. 

magDificwce,  151. 

mflnuU.  78. 

maguey.  437- 

map.  J  J  I. 

liqueur,     177,     180; 

mahogany,  437. 

liquor.  MS*- 

Mahometan,          411, 

liquorice,  i4°->i  >f3> 

4'4- 

mamKhmo,  313, 

a*7. 

mahout,  413.414. 

maravedi,    3*0,   340, 

litter,  74,  96. 

mail-bag,  83. 

43  r. 

lillS"'/* 

maim,  113. 

marble,  80,  333,  ti6. 

marca»aite,4il. 

lUm«.  137.  439- 

maife,  340.  437. 

match  iboundftty), 80; 

UaDo,  310,  3.49,  340- 

mnjeslj.  76, 

v..  306. 

loun,  180. 

mfllBdy,6S,  77,  333. 

March.  I4S- 

lobbr,  »". 

malapert,  134. 

marchp.ine.  315. 

lockram,  143. 

mal-H-propo*.        164, 

marine.  175- 

locnit,  ii4, 

[66, 

matmalade,  347,  349, 

lodge..oo.  T,5."»■ 

malaria,  315. 

3S'.  354- 

log(.me««.re),4l8. 

male,  81,  114.333-6. 

maimol.  313. 

logic.  is»,  3ro- 

roalefaclor,  138- 

maroon,  3IJ,  340. 

loin,  JJJ. 

marqne.  180. 

loom.  34 

malbeur,  164. 

marriage,  79. 

1001,411,414. 

innlice,  77. 

matsh.Sa. 

Itwy,  4)9' 

maliion,  gj,  121. 

marshal,  7:,  80. 

loio,  31S, 

mallard,  74.  77. 

m»nello,3iS. 

limit-d'ar,  iM. 

ma'"r.^t    if  ■'**" 

manerr,  136: 

love,  100. 

Manha,4i6. 

lornl.  16.  iiJ. 

mamraoA,  416,418. 

martial.  151. 

lubrluie.  380. 

mammoth,  401.  437. 

maiiyr,  80,  145. 

Iniini,i04;luue!,  139, 

marvel,   50,   89,  JOV 

lnl«,  4ii. 

manage,  313. 
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merchuidise,  114. 
merchant,  53.80,  193. 
mercy,  68,   88,   ti6. 


miLilodon,  566- 

matador,  320,  336-7, 

340. 
mate  (at  che»>,  409, 

matins,  76. 


maudlin,  418. 
maumtt,  419. 
manve,  13,  176. 


maxim,  77, 
May,  134. 
mayor,  iia,  314, 

mazurka,  401-1. 
me,  ij8,  130,  133. 

mean,*//,  91, 114. 
meander,  363. 
measure,  89, 1)4,  is;. 
meddle,  83,  108,  336. 
medlar,  336. 
medlejr,  13,336. 
medicme,  71. 
melanchuljr,  77,  368. 
mcWe,    3,  335. 
melody,68,84,  I45-6. 
melt,  134. 

member,  47.  85, 113. 
memoir,  166,  168-9, 

176,  J03- 
memory,  69,  85,  303. 
menace,  53,  79,  169. 
menage,     173;    -rie, 

lit. 
mend,  61. 
menial,    19: 

»36- 


396. 


5,90- 


mohnr,  410, 
moidore,  347,  Mg. 
moiety,  118. 
moil,  118,  Ijo. 
molaMea,  347,  349. 
molest,  90. 
moment,  104,  184. 
monad,  39S. 
money,  100- 1. 


1,90. 


mcuage,  1 
Messiah,  410,  410. 
messieurs,  166. 
messDige,  go, 
metal,     83 ;     -Inrgy, 

363- 
metropolis,  394. 


ling.  337- 
I,  166,  315. 


milk,  373,  370. 
uilthier,  315. 

minarel,  340,43 1,414. 


linstrel,  86  ;  -sy,  6S. 
linnet.  164,  166. 
iiDnte,l64;(minoite), 


mischief,  9a 
misconstrue.  15*. 
miscreant,  ifa. 

mis-ease,  53. 
miseritivde,  150. 
miihna,  41S. 
mitre.  97. 
mizen,  315. 


model.  315. 
module,  159. 
mogul,  417. 
mohair,  moire. 


morality,  Ijl. 
moicean,  176,  MS. 

Mor-glay,  317. 


morris-dance, 

340- 
morse,  401. 
morsel.  103,  ul 


motto,  315. 

mourn,  101, 
mountain,  l: 

177. 
mousiaclie,  i 

179- 
month,  171. 
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^P      mnfti.  411,  4)4. 

n«Iiire,8«, 113, 145-6, 

^^H 

iBDlatia.  34'- 

oantch,  4U,  414. 

nuiK,  103,  184-                     ^^H 

mulberry.  JJ. 

nantilnl,  353. 

DBnuTe.  71.  103.  107.           ^^^H 

mule.  136;  -te«,  177. 

nave.  JI7. 

nutritive,  184.                       ^^H 

navy,  8j. 

Nuarite.  418. 

Mk,  119,  131.133.              ^^H 

mommy,  315.  409. 

neal,  94.  i\^. 

oagt.  43).                            ^^^H 

nect.i»8. 

obedient.  i6<;.                         ^^^H 

moniment.  175. 

necromii1cy.396.39r- 

obcliik,  39S.                            ^^^1 

murder,  107. 

nectarine,  175. 

^^H 

nwmib,  103. 

^^H 

n^liB-cnl.J74;-«E«. 

object,  f.  and  c,  174.            ^^H 

-del.3t5i.tel.4n. 

83.  '7'- 

oMigc,  98,  I7<i.                     ^^H 

inu«,  363. 

leETO,  349. 

ohiiqae,  175,  i8(>.                    ^^^H 

moKum,  363. 

neigh,  13a 

oblong,  ]8l.                           ^^^H 

ot»cure.  no.                              ^^| 

mouc,  110, 

neither,  130. 

mosit,  159. 

obsolete,  164.                           ^^H 

m».k,4... 

nephew,  Sj. 

ubstacle.  too.                           ^^H 

maikel,    315;      -cer. 

Nereid.  398. 

<"».  437<  439.                         ^^H 

177;  -oon,  178. 

Occident,  100.                         ^^H 

mnriia,  315.  418. 

neuralgia,  368. 

occur,  98].                          ^^^1 

nice.  .3. 

ocelot.  43ti-                             ^H 

moaalniui,  411. 

niche.  3:5. 

octavo,  313.                             ^^H 

mmbms,    3W,    3)3, 

niece.  116,  iif. 

»ic,  364,  394.                   ^^H 

34'- 

nirghan,  409. 

odour.  104.  17S.                       ^^H 

ninny,  315- 

aiUadt,  i<|9.                                 ^^1 

mute.  no. 

Nirvana,  41), 

oesopbngus.  363.                       ^^H 

■      miuliie,  ijg. 

oBTence.Ss ;  ollend,  81;,              ^^H 

^m    hntton,  74,  101.  17S, 

nisun.  4JI. 

^H 

^H         ii5>  "B. 

noble,  SO.  69, 104,183. 

offer,  31,  181;  -tory.              ^^H 

^H  wy™.  96.  4'9>  4=0. 

noise,  lis. 
nomad,  371.  398. 

^1 
otRce,  too.                                ^^H 

H  ^','- 

nom-de-guCTic,  166. 

ogee,  ogive,  34t,4i<-              ^H 

^H   myrtle,  409. 

nonage.  59,  101. 

011,118.140-1.                      ^^B 

^H  nysteiy.  397. 

Bonchal-ant.173.l8l: 

ointment.  1 18,  l>5.                    ^^1 

■ance.  173. 

oligarch.  364.                           ^^^H 

»bob.  4.1. 

noon.  .36. 

33>).  34<-                          ^^1 

Mdir,4lo,  4JI. 

noUry.  104. 

olive,  100.  141.                        ^^H 

Mivc,  163.  166;  -%l. 

note.  104. 

ombre.  166,  168,  310,              ^^B 

163.  1S6.  .74- 

noliM.  104. 

^^H 

_       raker,  411. 
K      wmc.  ..8-9. 
^H      nankeen,  43a, 

notion.  JS7. 

omega.  356  .4^^H 
omis^oD.  96.                         ^^H 

no^sh,*ii4. 

■      n<.phth..  ^^4,  4><> 

novel,  101. 

^H 

F     n.pkin.,». 

noyau.  176, 

119,  iiS.                ^^H 

uarcclic,  IJ3. 

nnl»nce.  110.  >o(. 

rard.4i.-». 

null.  to6.  19s. 

oX;.%.              fl 

n^Khileh.  409. 
Mtron,8i,i93. 

null«h,4.4. 

nnmber,  6>).  1116,  103, 

Oolong.  430.                           ^^H 

^^        lUUOD,  411. 

opera,  31s-                              ^^\ 
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Oporto,  346, 
oposnini,  435. 
opposite,  ^4. 
upprets,      ]8i;     -ion, 

90. 
optid,  366. 

orange,  19s,  315,408- 

omng-outnrg.  439. 
oratorio,  315 ;  -j,  69. 
orcheslia,  315. 
ordain,  lii, 
order,  103,  117. 
ordio-ance,  103;  -aiy. 

103. 
ordure,  103,  109. 
organ,  370  ;  -ism,  395. 
orgulous,  159 ;  orgnil- 

lous,  156. 
orient,  105,  365. 
nriaon,   103,  115. 
Ormulu,  1 76. 


ottomoi.,  4,6. 
ounce,       109,       137; 
(quadruped),  409. 


outrage,  53,  1 19,  318. 
oxygen,  394. 
o-yes,  304. 
oyster,    II,    69,    118, 

a03,  »40. 
oione,  396, 

pace.  141;,  joo,  836. 
pachyderm.  394. 
paddy.  413,  419. 
padre,  333. 
jiEcilobaptiil,  3G3. 
pitony,  140. 


page,  8],  179;  (of  ti 

book),  313. 
pah,  431. 


psiice,  77,  169,  lie. 

],.b,Tm,ifif,,.,Q^,,.5;s. 

|-.a].v>.i;rapl,y,  .5^3. 

lMh.u|Uui,  349,  41J. 

p>laver,347,  349,354. 

pale,  81. 

poleile,    pallet,    \fA, 

168,  313. 
palfrey,  71,  77,  2)5, 

333. 
palinode,  364. 
palis-ade,    166,    168 ; 

palUard,  166. 
palmer,  77,  ij6,  145- 

palm-tree,  354. 
palpable,  153. 
palsy,  71. 
pampas,  439,  440. 
pamphleteer,  177. 

pana-cea,  363  ;   -cee, 

166. 
pin^yr-ic,  363.  368 ; 

-ist.  398- 
pansy.  86. 
pantaloon,   1G6,   171, 

17^,  315;   .5,  168, 

315- 
paiiltier,  354. 

papa,  166,  174. 
paper,  papynu,  431. 


136,  130,      parallel,     363,    367; 
■ism,  395- 
:  -ore,  100.      paramatta,  431. 
parapet,  315. 
parasang.  409. 
parasol,  349. 
parcel,  80. 
parcener.  So. 
parchment,  f  3,  69  w. 
pardon.  75.  80. 
parent.  So,  S3,  116. 
pariah,  418. 
parish,  47,  79,    ijj. 


japiei 


nache,   1 


179. 
papoose,  435. 
rapuan,  439. 

parat«Ia,  367   370. 
parachute,  171,  179. 
parade,  336,  341. 
paradigm,  39s. 
paradiie,     iSo,    408; 
parvis,  341.  408-9. 


IJ4. 


parmentry,  141. 

parroquet,  paraqnito, 
34"- 

Krsec.  409. 
parsley,  89. 
parson,  89,  136. 
part,  50,  80,  ai4. 
parterre,  166,169,171. 
partiality,  154, 
partisan,  159,  315. 
partner,  70,  80. 
partridge,  89. 
party,  80. 
parvenu,  176. 

pasch,  pascha,  pas- 
chal, 416,  419. 

pasha,  409. 

Pasquin,  166,  313 ; 
-ade.  srs. 

pass.SS.Sl,  196,146- 
7,  335- 

passe-partout,  166. 

i^rs'a. 


1 

^ 
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^49^^^B 

^^m     pnitarc.  8i,  1S7. 

people,   41.  46. 

118, 

ph Wmatic  37 1 .  39^         ^^| 

^m     ]«<.ly. 

iig.  jjg. 

pAW,  369.                ^^H 

^m      patchouli,  414. 

pepper.  140,  540, 

354. 

phtmii.  363,  369.               ^^H 

^H       latent,  Sj.  165,  : 

.83- 

411-]. 

H       pathos,  ,vA 

perch   f  measure). 

88, 

phrase,  367.                        ^^^H 

^H      pftti-eot,  165;  -Mice, 

J 16. 

phrenology,  364.                 ^^H 

K        B>,>6S. 

phthisis,  397;   phthi-         ^^^H 

^K   p.tiM,i6o. 

perdarablc,  159. 

^^H 

^H  ptfMi,  13.  173. 

t;. 

perfoim.  (07. 

phylactery,  397.                    ^^H 

^H       ifa. 

peK,  409. 

physician,  39.                         ^^H 

■^    t»tn»,8.. 

periapt,  159. 

piano,  Did;  -forte,  309.         ^^H 

pally,  18.. 

peril.  59.  88.  J19, 

368. 

^^H 

pavan,  3J0.  341. 

pcnwic,  316. 

piastre,  316.                        ^^H 

perninlatlon.  151 

piaita,  316.                         ^^^H 

pawnee,  411,  414. 

pernor,  a»5. 

^H 

^_       pay.    III,   101, 

206. 

perpetrate,  »7S. 

picador,  341.                          ^^H 

^B 

166; 

perqnWte.  154. 
persecnte.  164. 

picaroon,  341  -                     ^^H 
41 4-                             ^^1 

^H    pay  (to  pitch).  34>- 

person,  88. 

^^H      paynlm.  100,  It 

perapectiTc.  159. 

97-                                 ^^1 

peace,  47.  53.93 

perapicuoos,  274. 

piece.  it6.                        ^^H 

114.  IS  J.  >o6. 

persuasion,  1 5  J. 

117.                         ^^H 

p«*eh,  154,  m6, 

408- 

pert.  61. 

pierce,  94.  MS-fi.                ^H 

9- 

pertinent.  174, 

^^1 

peacock,  418. 

peruke,  16G,  l63. 

pigeon.  95.  110.                     ^^m 

pe.1.  61. 

316. 

P|e>nj.  395-                           ^H 
pilaster.  316.                         ^^H 

peccadillo,  3'°. 

339. 

pew.  3»3.  34*. 

34'- 

perter,  159. 
petal.  39(1. 

^H 

peccaiy,  440. 

pilgnm.    84.     >4!-7.           ^H 

peck,  83,  1)5. 

petrel.  354. 

lis.  >94.3»>:'>8'.            ^^1 

pedant.  316. 

pclri^,  166. 

^H 

pctroiiel,    320, 

337. 

pillar,  9S-                               ^H 

peel.  ..4.' 

.14'- 

piUau,  410,                             ^H 

pecf.ga.^oo.J'S 

,i»3- 

petty,  180.  »4.l. 

pillo>7. 93-                            ^H 

pciic,  peiu,  a6. 

pcmnia.  438. 

pimento,  347.  349'                ^H 

ii7. 

pew.  120,  Ji;,  J40. 

pine,  c,  3S3.                            ^^H 

fai^'w'- 

phaeton.  396- 

pinnace,  316.                        ^H 

phalanx,  .169. 

pim.  319-337.  341-              ^H 

pelican,  3 J,  ^54. 

phu,t-a»m,3S8; 

-asy. 

pintado,  341.                         ^H 

pelisie.  ij,  i:s. 

364;-om.l3J. 

J  JO, 

pioneer,  IJ9,  177.                  ^^H 

pelltiory,69,3K 

1,338. 

3ft8. 

pipe,  97.                             ^^H 

3*1- 

Pharisee.  418. 

pique,   i7.<;,   iSo;   .t,           ^^H 

peltry.  140. 

pharmacy.  398. 

.66,    16S-9.     175,          ^B 

H^       pemmican,  435. 

phntyni,  369, 

^H 

^       pen,  B5,  (83- 

phase,  307. 

pirate.  363,  365,  36S.           ^^H 

^m        penance,  53. 

pbeajant.  89. 

pirogue.  437.                         ^^B 

H        penchant.  163.  i''4- 

phenii.  363,  369 

pirouette,  170.                       ^^^H 

■       pend«it.  165- 

pheno^non. 

jfia. 

pistachio,  409.                       ^^1 

H      peiuicm,  Sf. 

3^8,  395. 

pistol,  316.                            ^^H 

^H      penritn,  85. 

phial,  97.      , 

pistole,  166,  316.                    ^H 

^H      peon;,   p«ony. 

"4'. 

philotopUcat,  11 

piiton.                                      ^^B 

^^       3<i3- 

■ 

philtre.  J97. 

■ 

plieou,  99,  »3.               ^^H 
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pity,  4'.  59- S^. 

pkce.  6i,  )I5. 
plagDc,  156,  394. 
plam,  III. 
plaint,  til,  )08. 
pUintiff,  III. 
pluiched,  159. 
planet,  78. 
plant.  117, 119;  -a| 

ISO- 
plaster,  81. 
plasr—    -" 
plal, 
plat, 
plat: 
plan 


i6S,i 


plea,  47,54,113,127, 

131,  307-8. 
plead,  ga.  log. 
pleasDTC,  155. 
plebiscite,  387. 
pledRC,  83. 
plciad,  398. 
plenly.  85. 
plooeh,  399,  401-a. 
pbver,.oi. 
plume,  no,  117,  131. 
plunge,  106. 
plufh,  179. 
ply,  97,  joa. 
poem,  395. 

[MKt,  396;    -17.    151. 

poignant ,  113. 
point,  51,  118,   103, 

poiac,   16,   111,   118, 

poison,  118, 103,115. 

Pulack,  401. 

police,  13.  1-5- 
polish,  TOO,  114. 
polite,  1(14. 
politic,  394. 
polks,  401-3. 
polo,  418. 
polony,  316. 

polyhedron,  J68-0. 
poioade,  173,  3I<S. 


pontoon,  178,316. 

pop^,  136. 
Popoca-tq>etl,  430. 

populace,  316. 

porcelain,  31 6. 

porch,  116. 

pork,  53,  103,  107. 

porpoise,  103. 

port  (gate),  103,  114; 

(wine),  J46,  349. 
portal,  103. 
Forte,  166. 
porter,  103. 
portico,  316. 
portion,  103. 
portmanteau, 166,  }i8. 
portrait,    180 ;    •nte, 

153- 
pose,  61, 135. 
postern,  104. 
poslilliun.  316- 
potato,  341,  437. 
pottage,  101. 
pottle,  101. 
poult,  70;  -erer,  70. 
pouncet-boi,  159. 
pound,  liS, 
povcrtj.  101,  104. 
powder,  69,  119,  I17, 

119,  33]. 

pract-ice,   367;  -ical, 

367- 
pracmatic.  367. 
piaiie,  111,315. 
praxis,  394. 
pray,53.ioi;-er,ii». 
preach.  91. 
precept,  91. 
precipitate,  390. 
preconcert,  316. 
prefer,  156;  -ence,l6<i. 

prelude,  166,  168. 

prepar-ate,    363;    -a- 

tlve,  154. 
presbjter.  396. 
present,  59,  89,  165. 
preservative,  154. 
preiident,  174. 


IS»! 


preu,90. 
prew-eang,  aoi, 
prestige,  179. 
prenimpt-ioo, 

-non*,  IS4. 
prey.  III. 
w.ce,98   MS. 
Price,  136. 
prime,  97. 

primetD,3io,334,34i. 
primrose,  153- 
prince,  95,  116,  loi, 

>74 
prior,  97. 
prismatic,  397. 
prison,S3,65, 95.15*. 

»J7. 
privateer,  177. 
privilqje,  153, 
piize,  98. 
proa.  419. 
proceed,  91-j. 
procession,  151. 
proctor,  71. 
proffer,  S4-  ■<»- 
profile,  166,  168,  316. 
profit,  100. 
progenitor,  156. 
propramine,  395. 
project,  174. 
prolific,  166. 
promenade,  173, 
promise,  lot. 
promote,  164. 
proper,  101  ;  -ty,  101. 
proph-esy,   365 ;   -et, 

101,  396. 
propitious,  374. 
prosecute,  364. 
protestation,  151. 
protocol,  319. 

province,  59.  101. 
provision,  154. 
provost,  47,  101. 
prowess,  108,  316. 
prmiy,  71, 
prude,  316, 
pmdence,  109. 
psalm,  367  ;  -ist,  77. 
psaltery,  367,  397. 
pterodactyl,  396. 


^ 
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^BpoEE^T.  4'4- 

quay,  113.  119,  »Bo, 

rosul,  81,  122.                      ^^H 

^H  pDissuice,  15^ 

»43- 

419.                          ^^^H 

pullet.  70,  loj. 

question,  90. 

^^H 

policy,  is6. 

qneur,  Jo6. 

^^H 

pnlpil,  IDS- 

ration,  419.                          ^^^H 

pmna,  439- 

quiet.  97. 

^^m 

pnoiice-HoDe,  279. 

quilt,  ng. 

mvelin,  315.                            ^^^H 

punch,    p.,     71  i    A 

quinine.  175, 180,437. 

ravenoui,  154.                          ^^H 

tdtink%4li. 

439.  440. 

13,  i75<                     ^^H 

Ptmch.  jiiS. 

qnince,  154- 

quint,  166,  16S;  -al. 

ray   (ai   Ilghl\                     ^^H 

punctilio,    jao.    3J7, 

3»o,  341,  4J3. 

loo,    117!    (tiih),           ^^H 

339>  34'- 

poDCture,  iSS. 

quire,  113. 

rayah,  411.                             ^^H 

poBdit,  4". 

quit.n.96:-l«ncc,96. 

^^B 

punlA.  i»4,  )JS- 

quiIoUC.  341. 

^^H 

punkah,  4  u. 

quoit  n9,  180. 

real  la  coin).  310.  336.             ^^H 

pnnHil  cards), jao-l. 

quoil,  n9. 

^^1 

337>  341- 

quoin.  119,  180. 

realgar,  319. 341 ,  410-              ^^B 

pony.  I30. 

quoit,  ng.  180. 

purchnie,  107. 

quota,  316. 

realm.  Ill,  114,  313.               ^^H 

pure,  43,  no. 

nam,  319.  341,  419.              ^^1 

purgtttOTy,  69. 

rabbi,  rabbiu,  41S. 

^^m 

porgp,  S3,  107. 

KKbboni,  416. 

rear,  E...  118,  130.                     ^^H 

purim,  418. 

Raca,  416,  419. 

rear-guatd,  94.                         ^^H 

pailicu.  176. 

rack.  411, 

rca«>a.4',S»..'i7.59,              ^H 

purple,  107.  141. 

racket,  319,  310,410, 

93,113,145-7,197,            ^^m 

purport,  107. 

pursue,  no. 

incoou.  raccoon,  435. 

rebeck,  19'j,  316,  411.              ^^| 

portenance,  107. 

raaiancy.  afij- 

rebel,  H3.                                  ^^B 

purvey,  1 1  i. 

rage.  II,  81.    191  M, 

rebuff,  166,316.                      ^^H 

push,  U4. 

^H 

palreicenl,  165. 

rafioul.  166'.  168.  171, 

receive.  50.    113;    rr-               ^H 

P)"'.  394- 

176. 

ceipt,ii3,  nj                     ^^m 

^m 

raillery.  164,  166. 

reciie,  97:  recilatii-e.             ^^H 

^^q»drille,i>,  180,32°, 

nun.  ..a,  .30. 

^H 

^B      341- 

raiiiB,  ni.  .4°.  «>, 

TecluM,  110.                            ^^H 

106. 

^^H 

"^3:s7ii8?,„,. 

n.jah.,i». 

recondite.  1G4.                         ^^^| 

rajpool,  411,414. 

,u«h.t,  Ui,  203- 

raki,  416. 

record,  S.t.                                   ^^H 

qnanaltac,  175- 
qnoml,  So,  m. 

rally.  77.  iW.  "69. 

recount,  109,                           ^^H 

Ramadan,  411. 

^        qout,     ti,    50,     So, 

ramp,  78,  114- 

recourae.  107.                        ^^^| 

H           <79- 

ranch.  330,  313,  341 ; 

tiS.                   ^^H 

H       qu«t.rr,8oi<l,Ji6; 

■eria,  313. 

recrudescent,  390.                    ^^^| 

^B                3>3- 

random,   114. 

rector.  83.                                ^^H 

^H      qiuah,  114,  134. 

lance,  50. 

rauk,  41,86, 116,119. 

red,  370.                                  ^^H 

H      quuiiii,  433. 

^H       duatram,     166,    168, 

rankle,  78. 

redrc»,  59,  90.                         ^^H 

■             180. 

nuiiom,  S3.  "5- 

refuimado,  341.                     ^^^H 

H      qaotrc,  166. 

raquei,  racket,  341. 

re&ain,  93,                           ^^H 
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refresh,  90. 
refugee,  166. 
refund,  166. 
refuse,  v.y  110. 
regatta,  316. 
region,  91. 
regorge,  166. 
rehearse,  88. 
reign,  90,  93. 
rein,  93,  2 14. 
reins,  112. 
reject,  274. 
rejoinder,  214. 
relict,  288. 
relief,  116. 
religion,  47. 
relinquish,  124. 
relume,  160. 
remain,  iii-a;  -der, 

III,  214. 
remand,  114,  166. 
remedy,  68,  85. 
remember,  53. 
remnant,  70. 
remorse,  279. 
remove,  102,  117. 
rencontre,  174. 
rendezvous,  174. 
renegade,     153,    336, 

341  ;  renegate,  263. 
renounce,  109. 
renown,  109. 
rent,  152. 
repair,  112. 
reparation,  152. 
repartee,  163,1 66, 171, 

J75. 
repleie,  264. 

reply,  206. 

repose,  104,  235. 

reprehend,  152. 

represent,  265. 

reprieve,  117. 

reprimand,  166,  274. 

reprisal,  316. 

reproach,  104,  220. 

reprove,  102. 

repugn,  110. 

request,  90. 

require,  47,  275. 

rcredos,  226. 

rere- supper,  94. 


rereward,  94. 
rescue,  90,  124. 
resemble,  85. 
reserve,  164. 
reservoir,  176. 
resident,  265,  274. 
resign,  98. 
resilient,  273. 
resist,  96,  155. 
resolute,  264. 
resort.  103. 
respite,  89. 
resplendent,  265. 
respond,  loi. 
restaurant,  173,  181. 
restive,  232. 
restore,  105. 
retard,  166. 
reticent,  273. 
retouch,  166,  168. 
retrench,    166,     168 ; 

-ment,  166. 
retrieve,  117,  365. 
return,  53,  107. 
reveal,  92. 
reveille.  166. 
revelation,  152. 
reverb,  160. 
reverse,  88. 
revert,  88. 
revest,  90. 
revive,  97. 
revolt,  316. 
revolution,  152. 
reward,  80. 

rey,  323- 
rhapsody,  364. 
rhetoric,  364. 
rheum,  355,  364. 
rhinoceros,  364. 
rhododendron,  364. 
rhombus,  364. 
rhubarb,  364. 
rhumb,     rumb,     341, 

364. 
rhyme,  53. 

rhythm,  364,  395. 

riata,  323. 

ribald,  95. 

rice,  98,  140-1,  153, 

180,  316,  409. 

Rice,  136. 


riches,  69,  95,  215. 

ricochet,  1^9. 

ridicule,  103,  i(S6. 

ridotto,  316. 

rigadoon,  178. 

riot,  97. 

risk,  166,  320-1,  341, 

ritoroelle,  166,  168. 

rivage,  160. 

river,  96. 

rivulet,  316. 

roast,  104. 

rob,  z'.,  1 00 ;  -ber,  -bery, 

rob  (conserve  of  fruit), 

34i»42i. 
robe,    104,  127,  131, 

1.^3. 
rocket  (firework),  316; 

(plant),  316. 

rodomontade,       167, 

173,  316. 
roll,   104,    120,    127, 

215- 
romp,  78,  114  n. 

rompre  en  visiere,  164. 

rondache,  167. 

rondeau,    13,    167-9, 

176,  228. 
rondure,        roundure, 

160. 
ronyon,  160. 
rook  (at  chess),  408- 

9- 
room,  128,  131. 

rose,  411,  420,  421. 

rostrum,  281. 

rote,  219. 

rouble,  401. 

roue,  174,  176. 

rouge,  12,   171,    176, 

179,  222. 
roul-eau,   1 76  ;    -ette, 

171,  176. 
round,    214;   -el,    13, 

151,  169,  228. 
route,  rout,  108,  176, 

219,  289. 
routine,    171,    175-6. 

289. 
rowel,  108. 
royal,  26,  53,  1 1 2. 
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roynish,  160. 
rubbish,  124. 
rnby,  109. 
ruelle,  167. 
rnfHan,  316. 
rule,  116. 
mm,  414. 
rumb,  341,  364. 
rumour,  109. 
rupee,  412. 
rupture,  289. 
rural,  282. 
ruse,  193. 
rusk,  341. 
rustic,  28a. 
rut,  289. 
ryot,  421. 

Sabaoth,  418. 
sabbath,  418. 
sable,  sabeline,  401. 
sabre,  sabretache,  427. 
saccharine,  412. 
sachem,  435. 
sack,  76,432;  satchel, 

333. 43a- 
sack  (wine),  208. 

sacrifice,  76. 

saddle,  399,401. 

Sadducee,  418. 

safe-guard,   156;  -ty, 

53,  72,8a,  115. 
saffron,     76,     140-1, 

320,  420-1. 
sage,  adj,y    53,   aao, 

222. 
sage  (plant),  233. 
■ago,  439. 
saoib,  421. 
sail,  128. 
saint,  47, 112. 
saker,  341,  421. 
salaam,  421,  424. 
salad,  316. 


saixuuo,  70, 

saloon,  178. 

saltier,  177. 

salve  (a  salute),  167. 

»lvcr,  341. 

sambo,  320,  338»  34J- 

VOL.  II. 


sample,  66,  78. 
sandal,  409 ;  (wood), 

412. 
sanhedrim,  354. 
sanjak,  426. 
sans,  54. 

sans  nulle  reserve,  164. 
Sanskrit,  41a. 
sap,  ».,  167,  365. 
sapajou,  438. 
sapient,  265. 
sapphire,  418. 
saraband,    167,    320, 

333,  34<f  409- 
Saracen,  420,  421. 

sarcenet,  421. 

sarcophagus,  394. 

sardine,  175. 

sardonyx,  369. 

sarsaparilla,  341. 

sash,  409. 

sassafras,    3ao,     338, 

341. 
Satan,  418. 

satchel,  233 ;  x^^sack. 

Mtin,  77,  153. 

satirise,  167. 

satrap,  408-9. 

Saturnine,  152. 

Sauteme,  176. 

savage,  53.  77.  216. 

savanna,     320,    337, 

341- 
save,  52-3,   82,   115, 

232. 

saveloy,  316. 

saviour,  82. 

savour,  x.  and  v ,  82. 

scaffold,  63. 

scald,  63. 

scale,  284. 

scallion,  419. 

scamp,  scamper,  316. 

scan,  284. 

scandal,  63. 

scantling,  63. 

scape,  escape,    63-3, 

234* 
scaramouch,  167,  316. 

scarce,    scarcity,    63, 

83. 
scarf,  63. 

Kk 


scarify,  365. 

scarlet,  63,  80,  316, 

408-9. 
scarp,  316. 
scavenger,  139. 
scene,  395. 
sceptic,  371. 
sceptre,  83. 
scheme,  305. 
schism,  368,  395. 
schist,  368. 
schol-ar,     63  ;   -iast, 

398. 
school,  63. 
scimetar,  316,  409. 

scope,  3i<^»  394* 
scorch,  63. 
scorn,  64,  80. 
scorpion,  103. 
scot,  shot.  63. 
scour,  63. 
scourge,  64,  107. 
scout,  63-4,  228. 
screen,  63. 
screw,  63. 
scripture,  95. 
scrivener,  63-4. 
scroll,     63-  4.     1 20 ; 

scrow,  120. 
scroyles,  63,  160. 
scrup-le,  109 ;  -ulous, 

109. 
scrutineer,  177. 
scum,  63. 
scutcheon,  escutcheon , 

63-4,  106,  234. 
sea,  128. 
seal,  114,  127. 
search,  88,  196,  311. 
season,   41,    59,    9a, 

"3,  145-6. 
second,  83,  126. 

secret,  91. 

secretary,  156. 

sedentary,  369. 

see,  X.,  41,  91. 

seed,  277. 

seize,   113,  127,  348; 

seisin,  113. 

selah,  418. 

semibreve,  316. 

semicolon,  394. 
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semiquaver,  369. 
senator,  85. 
sendal,  41 1-2. 
senior,  seigneur,  47. 
ssnna,  419,  431. 
se&or,  323. 
sense,  85. 
sentence,  85. 
sentinel,  sentry,  316. 
separate,  264. 
sepoy,  409. 
Septimus,  369. 
sepulchre,  83. 
sequin,  316,  421. 
seraglio,  316. 
serai,  409. 
seraph,  418. 
seraskier,  422,  426. 
sere,  160. 

serenade,  167-8,  316. 
serf,  88. 
serge,  226. 
sergeant,  serjeant,  89, 

201,  233. 
series.  368. 
sermon,  88. 
serpent,  88  ;  -ine,  154. 
servant,    service,   88 ; 

serve,  53. 
session,  90. 
seven,  272. 
sever,  83,  219. 
sexagenarian,  369. 
sexton,  71. 
shagreen,  1 79,  426. 
shah, 409. 
shako,  427. 
shalloon,  141,  178. 
shallop,  341. 
shallot,  63,  J.19. 
shamble,  310. 
shampoo,  414. 
shawl,  409. 
sheet,  63, 
sheik,  421. 
shekarry,  410. 
shekel,  418. 
Shekinah,  418. 
shell,  scale,  63. 
sherbet,  419,  421. 
sherr}',  320,  333,  341. 
shew,  show,  279. 


shibboleth,  418. 
shittah,  shittim,  418. 
shop,  63. 
short,  279. 
shrine,  03,  136. 
shrub,  421. 
siamang,  429. 
sicca,  421. 
siege,  116. 
sienna,  316. 
sierra,  323. 
siesta,  334,  341. 
sign,  98. 

signior,  signer,  316. 
SOch,  412. 
silence,  97. 
silhouette,  176. 
silk,  399.  401-2,  431. 
simagre,  167. 
simarre,  167. 
similitude,  152. 
simony,  418. 
simoom,  421. 
simple,  95. 
sirdar,  410. 
sire,  sir,  53,  98,  196. 
siren,  363. 
sirloin,  442. 
sirocco,  316,  421. 
sister,  280. 
site,  98. 
size,  316, 
skates,  63. 
skeleton,  367. 
sketch,  316,  354. 
skirmish,  64,  88,  124. 
skunk,  435. 
slack,  280. 
slander,  64,  114. 
slate,  63. 
slave,  64,  401. 
sleigh,  153. 
slice,  64. 
slime,  279. 
slip,  280. 
smalt,  316. 
smart,  279. 
smash,  234. 
smelt,  234. 
smile,  279. 
snow,  279. 
so,  280. 


soda,  316. 
sodomy,  418. 
sofa,  419,  421. 
softa,  softahy  41a 
soil,  118. 
soir^,  174,  177. 
solace,  100,  169,  205. 

207. 
solder,  203,  a  16. 
soldier,  104. 
solecism,  363. 
solemn,  loi. 
solitary,  loi. 
solo,  316. 
somersault,  316. 
son,  4a,  99,  128,  151. 
sonata,  316. 
sonnet,  316  ;  -cer,  177. 
sophism,  395. 
sophy,  410. 
soporific,  280. 
soprano,  316. 
sorcery,  103, 
sordid,  280. 
sortie,  175. 
sot,  243;  -tise,  163-4. 
sou,  176. 
Souchong,  431. 
sound    (noise),    102, 

109,  203,  217. 
soup,  171,  176. 
souvenir,  175-6. 
sow,  369. 
soy,  431. 
spa,  173. 
space,  81.  145-7. 
spade  (at  cards),  320. 

337>  341. 
spaniel,  341. 

sparse,  284. 

spasm,  353,  395. 

spatula,  241. 

spavin,  63. 

spawn,    40,    64,    79, 

"5.^34. 
special,    64,     145-6. 

234 ;  -ty,  64. 
specify,  64. 
Spencer,  Spenser,  66 
spend,  66,  85  ;  -er,  66. 
sperm,  371. 
sphere,  394. 
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sphini,  369. 
spice,  140;  -ry,64. 
spioach.  ipin£[;e,  341, 

409,  419. 
spine,    64,    97,    JOJ, 

spin«t.  316. 
spirit,  64  T  -ual,  6^. 
spital,  spittal,  G7. 
spile,  66,  98, 
splash,  a  34. 

spleen,  363. 
spoil,  66  ;  -E,  04, 1 


371.      394! 


-adic,  371,  31. 
sport,  66,  103. 
spouse,  64,  to3,  3 

334- 
ipume,  179. 
spam,  118. 
*Vf-  Sj-4.  »34- 
sqnadron,  310, 


stencil,  65. 
Stentoriui,  179. 
Meppe,  4or. 
steiliDe,  65. 
stcredore,  310, 336-7, 

341- 
stews,  6s- 
stigmn,  283, 
slifetto,  3.S. 
Btimalale,  1B3. 
Bloccado,       stocota, 

316. 
stole,  104,  371,394. 

stool,  178, 
.tor«  369. 
store,  05,  log. 
Mory,6^,68, 105,  397, 

»tout,  6s. 
stover,  65,  101. 


aw- 


63-4 


'79. 


iqnaw,  435. 
squeoch,  134. 
squill,  368. 
iquira,  S3-4,  97,  134. 
sqoiird,  64,  141. 
slable.ac^'.jfis;  /.,63, 

I4S-6,  !«■ 
stablish,  etUbllih,es, 

134. 
slun,  65,8a,  lib. 
Kafactite,  366. 
stalagmite,  366. 
stampede,  333. 
sundud  (bftimer),  4I. 

65.    M,    js» ;  (of 

itonk.-fij,  347-S. 
sUple,  65,  S). 


»tatare,6s,  77. 
statute,  65,  77. 
staDncb.  79. 
«cad,  378. 


alrangtc,  65,  365. 
strappado,  316,  3J3. 
stratafiem,       395-6 ; 

■egy.  J78. 
siray,  65. 
Slrephon,  371. 
stres),  66. 

strife,  strive,  63,  97. 
strophe,  371,394. 
stucco,  316. 
stadlo,  316. 

stiiffr66,  "156. 
stun,  66,  101. 
sturdy,  itq. 
sturgeon,  66,  107. 
style,  283. 
Styi,  360. 
snave,  jSo. 

subject,  106,  IJ5. 
submoriDC,  173. 
subsidy,  174. 
substance.  106, 
substitute,  165. 
subtle,  106, 115,  ]]]; 
-ly,  to.. 

Kks 


suburb,  106,  154. 
succeed,  183. 
succour,  106. 
sudden,  115,  313. 

tufler,  lt8,  195. 
suffocate,  J  75, 
suffuse,  183. 
sugar,ii6,i40-i,3i9, 

341.  4U. 
suggest,  3S1. 

13, 163,  i6r".  175' 

sulphur,  I40,  413. 
sultan,  430,  431. 

sumach.   140-1,   319. 
34',4»o-". 

summon,  183. 
sampter,  367. 
sun,  100. 
superfluity,  159. 

suppic*!,  iti. 
surcease,  l6a. 
sure,   116,   307;  -ty, 

surgeon,  107,  563. 
surreptitious,  374. 
surrogate,  183, 
surround,  .09. 
surtout,   167-B,    171, 

176. 
surveillance,  173. 
suspect,  83,  383. 

193;  -ous. 


174. 


ureal,  38o,  370. 
sweet,  380,  37tt 
lycamine,  418. 
syllable,  95. 
syllogiim,  395. 
sytph,  167. 
symphony,  167-S. 
(yntai,  394. 
syrup,  330.  341,431. 
syalole,  367,  371,394. 
syiygy,  388. 
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Tabard,  145,  146. 
tabby,  341,  421. 
Tabitha,  416. 
table,  81,  221,  229. 
taboo,  431. 
tabor, tabonr,  8t,  160, 

319,    341,    408-9, 

419. 
tacit,  264. 
tactics,  367. 
tael,  430. 

taflfeta,  316,  408-9. 
tail  (in  law),  1 1 1 ;  -or, 

III. 
talc,  320,  341,  421. 
talent,  77. 

talisman,  341 ,354,419. 
talitha  cnmi,  416. 
talk,  403. 
tally,  113. 
talmnd,  419. 
talon,  77. 
tamarind,  422. 
tambour,  tambonrine, 

i75»  341.409- 
tamper,  ^d^  173,  219. 

tan,  343. 

tank,  347.  349. 

tankard,  154. 

tanner,  78. 

tansy,  364. 

tapestry,  154. 

tapioca,  438,  439. 

tapir,  438,  439. 

tapis,  180. 

taraxacum,  421. 

tarantula,  316. 

tare,  341,  421. 

targum,  419. 

tariff,  320,  341,  421. 

tarnish,  248. 

tarragon,  341. 

tartan,  326,  341. 

Tartar,  427. 

tartar,  420,  421. 

taste,  82,  160. 

tattoo,  431. 

lavem,  77,  220. 

tawny,  4I,  79,  243. 

tax,  77. 

taxidermy,  367, 

tea,  430. 


teak,  428. 
tear,  /.,  283. 
technical,  364,  395. 
telegram,  395. 
telescope,  371. 
temper,  85,  219. 
tempest,  85. 
temple,  85,  201. 
tenacious,  368. 
ten-ant.     85,       265 ; 

-ancy,  265. 
tender,    145-6,    217, 

226;  tendre,  163-4, 

167-8. 
tenement,  85,  368. 
tenny,  79,  243. 
tenour,  85. 
tense,  85,  220. 
tent,  85  ;  (wine),  320, 

337»34i- 
tenure,  85. 

teraphim,  418. 

term,  88,  217. 

termagant,  316. 

terrace,  316. 

terra-cotta,  316. 

terrier,  226. 

tester,  yo,  160. 

teted-tete,  174,  181. 

texture,  83. 

theatre,  364. 

theme,  364,  395. 

Themistocles,  395. 

theorbo,  316. 

theorem,  theory,  364, 

395. 
thermometer,         350, 

395- 
thesis,  364,  397. 

theurgy,  363. 

thirst,  283-4. 

thorax,  369.  398. 

throne,  104,  364.  395. 

thug,  414. 

thummim,  418. 

thunder,  279. 

thyme,  364. 

tiara,  409. 

tickle,  160. 

tierce,  94,  215. 

tiger,  69,97,408,410. 

tirade,  173,  316. 


tire,  62. 

title,  69,  97,  229. 

to,  128, 131, 133;  too, 

128. 
toast,  284. 
tobacco,  341.  437. 
toboggan,  435. 
tocsin,  167. 
toddy,  414. 
toilet,  227. 
Tokay,  427. 
tolu,  438. 
tom,  418. 
tomahawk;  435. 
tomato,  341,  436. 
tomb,  105. 
tombak,  430. 
tome,  371.  394. 
tom-tom,  414. 
ton,  177. 

tone,  203,  368,  394. 
tongue,  283. 
tonic,  368. 
tontine,  175,  316. 
tope,  428. 
topee,  414. 
torment,  60,  103. 
tornado,  320, 336,  341. 
torrid,  283-4. 
torso,  304,  316,  35  a. 
tortilla,  323. 
totem.  435. 
toucan,  438. 
touch,  206. 
tour,  13,167,169, 171, 

176. 
tourmaline,  428. 
tournament,    tourney, 

176. 
tourniquet,  174,  180. 
tout,  167. 
towel,  108,  122. 
tower,  119,  152,  195, 

203,  214. 
toy,  132. 
trace,  81,  215. 
tradition,  155. 
tragedy,  364. 
Trailbaston,  50. 
trait,  180;  -or,  iii. 
tramontane,  316. 
trance,  79,  114. 


HHlUhi  ^1 

^^^^^              INDEX  OF  ENGUS/t  IVOXJIS.                 SOI^^^H 

^^1   truisitory,  tjl. 

lureoi,  175. 

^^M 

Turk,  '4J6-7. 

vuiilU,  jao,  336,  341.          ^^H 

^H  tmumRriDC  175. 

lurn.    107,    IJ7.   184, 

vanish,  114.                          ^^H 

^^H  tnDspit-eot,      -ency. 

103- 

^^^H 

^m   '"s-. 

turpcDtioe.  140- 1,153. 

vaouero,  3i3'                        ^^H 
varid,  131.  136,  143.           ^^H 

^    tr.«fl,  77. 

turiiiioue,    316,   410, 

4>6-7. 

vBr-y,  S3,  831  -iancc,           ^^H 

traverae,  77. 

Twanlwy.  431. 

83-                    ^H 

travcnine,  316. 

Iwice.  j8i. 

vase,  13,  167-S,  171.           ^^H 

bwhery.  68,  96. 

type.  .ISS.  394- 

vassaT   GO,                           ^^H 

treble,  364. 

typhoon,  431. 

ireason,  9»,  113,116. 

typhus,  394. 

^^H 

trw»nre.89, 114,  15J, 

lyrant,  98. 

vnt,                                              ^^H 

364. 

vaudeville.  1 75-6.                 ^^H 

treat.   9a.    113,    aoi. 

uhlan,  416. 

vault,  ^,  uS         lis.           ^^M 

J08,  sSj;  -y,  9). 

ukue,  401. 

^^M 

lreble.83. 

ultramarine.  175,  3J0. 

''•1£.&"'-    -■ 

Irtt,  400. 

34'' 

tnU%  Ml.  lag. 

nltmmontane,  316. 

vsward,  vanwBDl,  61.              ^^H 

tnaoWe,  85,  113,  ijg. 

umbet,  316. 

veal,  91,  93,  116,  130.             ^^M 

trespMt.  90, 

nrabrelU,  Jl6. 

^^M 

tnbnUlion,  151. 

uncle,  loo,  io6,  J04. 

Vedn.  131.  4],.                    ^H 

tribute,  95. 

uncouth,  131. 

vedette,  316.                            ^^M 

trite,  3+1. 

unieora.  J53. 

veer,  l43-                                 ^^M 

^_    trill,  3>6. 

veil,  Ml,  W7.  101.                 ^H 

^H   Ulo,  3'6. 

omijoc.  17s. 

vein.  Mi-i,  130,145-             ^H 

^H  tripling,  419. 

unHc,j64;  unity,  110. 

^H 

^^H  trtilinit),  15J. 

Qp,  :jS. 

vellum,  154.                             ^^m 

^V  Iri^mph,  15  a. 

upa«,  4)9. 

velvet,84.i3i,i96>(;              ^^M 

^^  IriTtt,  84. 

urim,  418, 

relure.  160.                          ^H 

trombtme,  316. 

urn.  isi. 

vend,  8j,  194 :  or.se.              ^^M 

troop,  176. 

use.  UMBC,  no. 

veaecT,  145.                              ^^H 

Irope,tropic,37l,394. 

luber,  106,  114. 

usury,  1 10. 

veniK»..7i.S;,  111.                 ^M 

^V^«onble.lo6.  315. 

ulis,  117. 

venom,                                      ^^H 

^^B*'v****'><  '?'•  <'^- 

ulopkn,  363' 

^■lrtm.69. 

verandah,  131,  34^1.              ^^^| 

^Vtnunl,  109,  iif,  143. 

va.Ju,  151. 

verdict,  I13,  ii£.                        ^^H 

^V  tnee,  116. 

vail,  ,6^ 

verdure,  88.                              ^H 

^P    truck,  r..  34'' 

vain.  III,  ioo. 

vei^.  88.                                   ^^H 

H     Inmp,  117.  ij[. 

^H    Imndican,  106.  ui. 

vair,  J  35. 

verity,                                        ^H 

vale,  joo;  valley,  77, 

vermicelli,  131,316.                 ^^H 

H    ironk,  loti. 

valcl.  :67,   169,  174, 

vermilion,  140.                         ^^H 

■    tuck,  316. 

331.  136.  '43- 

vermin,                                    ^^^1 

^B    tucket,  316. 

valhalU,  331. 

verxe,  31.                              ^^^1 

■    luf>.3'6. 

valiiint,  113,114,117. 

vertt.  131,401,403.                ^^M 

^B  iDiip.  410- 

^B  tninbrel,  70.  106. 

inlour,  value,  77, 

vert  (in  heraldiy).  joi.              ^^M 

vamp.  61,  69. 

Bl  nme,3<H- 
^■1  imuy.  31^4- 

vampiie,  131,400-1. 

verve.  167.                                ^^H 

viio(/«'caravan),»3l. 

very,                                               ^H 

^B  lurbui,  41a. 

\-eiper.  90,  369,                     ^^^H 

IL 

vnndal,  131. 
Kk3 

vesul,  90,  107, 13$.         ^^^^M 
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vest,  90. 
vetch,  90,  125. 
veteran,  282. 
vial,  97,  231.  • 
viand,  97,  202,  232. 
vicar,  95,  123. 
vice,  98,  122.  134. 
vicinity,  369. 
victor,  95  ;  -y,  68. 
victual,  96,  122,  125. 

230. 
vicuna,  vicugna,  437, 

439- 
vidette,  316. 

view,  116. 

^'igil*  95- 
vignette,  175. 

vigour,  95. 

viking,  231. 

vile,  202,  230. 

villa,  283. 

villain,  95  ;  -y,  68. 

vine,  13,  98,  218. 

\inewed,  231. 

vint-age,     223  ;   -ner, 

95- 
violence,  97. 

violet,  370. 

\*iolin,  316. 

\ioloncello,  316. 

virelay,  151. 

virgin,  96,  213. 

virtue,  88, 108,  145-6, 

214. 
virtuoso,  316. 
v-isage,  95. 
vis-a-vis,  175. 
viscount,  47,  98,  125. 
viscous,  156. 
vision,  193,  370. 
visit,  95. 
visor,  96. 
\'ista,  316. 
vivos,  158. 
N-ixen,  231. 
vizier,  231,  421. 
vogue,  179,  231,  247, 

316. 


voice,  118,  127,  180, 

207,  369. 
void,  voidanoe,  118. 
volcano,  231,  316. 
vol,  vole,  167-8. 
Voltaic,  31(1 
volume,  loi,  152,  369. 
volunteer,  167-8, 171, 

>77. 
volute,  369. 

vouch,  119. 

vow,  s,  and  v.-^  108. 

voyage,  112,  iiS. 

vulgsu-,  152. 

vulture;,  106. 

wadmal,  140. 
wady,  421. 
wafer,  81,  246. 
wage,  82,  216,   246; 

-»,  246. 
wager,  246. 
waif,  waive,  iii,  112, 

246. 
wait,  III,  246-7. 
wall,  230. 
wallah,  414. 
waltz,  247. 
wampum,  435. 
warble,  246. 
ward,   246;   -en,    11, 

80,  246. 
wardrobe,  70,  80,  246. 
warison,  246. 
warrant,  80,  247-8. 
warren,  80,  247. 
warrior,  247, 
wary,  370. 
wassail,  32. 
waste,    32.   82,    231, 

247. 
wastel,  181. 
way,  130. 

weigh,  130;  -t,  130. 
weir,  33. 
weird,  130. 
wey,  130. 
wharf,  34. 


whelk,  34. 
whey,  13a 
Whitsonday,  443. 
whoop^  247. 
wick,  230,  283. 
wicket,  247. 
widgeon,  220,  247. 
wig,  316. 
wigwam,  435. 
wince,  247. 
wine,  128,  230. 
wit,  1 28,  370. 
wivem,  96,  231,  247. 
wolverine,  175. 
wombat,  431. 
woon,  430. 
work,  370. 
wourali,  438. 
wyvera ;  see  wivem. 

xebec,  341,  426. 

yak,  431. 

yam,  349,  433. 

yard   enclosure),  128, 

130. 
yataghan,  426. 
yoke,  288. 
yucca,  34^437- 

zamindar,  410. 
zany,  316,  418. 
zariba,  421. 
zeal,  224,  241,   364; 

-ous,  241,  364. 
zebra,  349,  432. 
zed,  356. 
zedoary,   140- 1,  408, 

410. 
zenana,  410. 
Zend,  410. 
zenith,  319,  333,  341, 

420,  421. 
zephyr,  145. 
zero,  316,  421. 
zodiac,  398. 
zoology,  364. 
Zouave,  422,  432. 
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Accent,  eflects  of  the  English,  57, 

73. 
Accentuation,  in   I^tin,  273  ;   in 

Greek,  360. 

African  element,  43a. 

American  element,  434;  South 
American,  438. 

Analogy,  effects  of,  458. 

Anglo-French,  defined,  5;  words 
introduced  into  English,  7 ; 
compared  with  late  French,  1 2 ; 
valae  of  A.  F.  words,  1 7  ;  de- 
scribed, 23  ;  texts,  28 ;  prononci- 
ation,  35,  37 ;  specimens  of,  44 ; 
development  of  vowels,  76 ;  de- 
velopment of  diphthongs,  1 10  ; 
development  of  consonants,  1 23 ; 
changes  in  pronunciation,  1 26. 

Anglo-Saxon  strong  verbs,  gradua- 
tion of  (in  Appendix),  463. 

Annamese,  430. 

Aphaeresis,  61. 

Apocope,  67. 

Arabic  words  in  Spanish,  318 ; 
Arabic  element,  419. 

Aramaic,  416,418. 

Aryan  (Indo-European)  vowels, 
271 ;  table  of,  291  ;  Aryan  diph- 
thongs, table  of,  292. 

-aUi  E.  words  ending  in,  262. 

Australian,  431. 

B,  history  of,  in  A.F.,  220. 
Brazilian,  438. 
Burmese,  430. 

Canons  for  etymology,  452. 
Caxton,  language  of,  154. 
Celtic,  F.  words  derived  from,  241. 


Central  French,  137;    literature, 

143- 
Chaucer,  language  of,  1 45. 

Chinese,  430. 

D,  history  of,  216. 
Dravidian  languages,  428. 
Dryden,  language  of,  161. 

English  accents,  effects  of,  57,  73. 

English,  vocabulary  of,  14;  speci- 
men of  pure  E.,  18;  specimen 
of  E.,  crowded  with  words  of 
F.  origin,  20. 

'tt€y  E.  words  ending  in,  264. 

Etymologies,  false,  441 ;  Canons 
for,  452. 

F,  history  of,  220. 
Folk-Latin,  184,  198,  300. 
French  words,  how  introduced,  3  ; 

of  late  introduction,  1 70 ;  origin 
and  formation  of,  182 ;  pro- 
nunciation oC  172  ;  phonetics  of, 
188  ;  table  of  vowel -sounds  in, 
109;  table  of  consonantal 
changes  in,  237 ;  of  Greek 
origin,  239 ;  of  Celtic  origin, 
241 ;  of  Teutonic  origin,  244. 
French  dialects,  187. 

G,  history  of,  211;  and  of  GW, 
214. 

Germanic  origin,  F.  words  of,  244. 

Grassmann*s  Law,  271. 

Greek  element,  350 ;  Greek  alpha- 
l>ct,  355  ;  pronunciation,  356 ; 
modem  Greek,  359 ;  accentua- 
tion, 360;    transliteration,  251. 
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363 ;      combination    of   conso- 
nants, 365  ;  palatalisation,  367  ; 
prothesis,  370 ;  vowel-gradation, 
370 ;  suffixes,  394. 
Greek,  French  words  derived  from, 

239- 
Greek  words  in  Latin  forms,  251, 

363- 
Grimm's  Law,  exceptions  to,  270. 

H,  history  of,  209. 
Hebrew,  417. 
Hindustani,  413. 
Hungarian,  427. 

Imports,  list  of,  140. 

Indian  languages,  413,  428. 

Italian  element,  294;  origin  of 
Italian,  300 ;  pronunciation, 
302  ;  phonetic  changes  in,  306  ; 
Word-list,  313. 

-iV<,  £.  words  ending  in,  264. 

Japanese,  430. 

Java,  Bantam  in,  430. 

K,  history  of,  205 ;  and  of  K\V, 
208. 

L,  history  of,  226. 

Labialisation,  253. 

Latin,  F.  words  from,  249 ;  E. 
words  from  L.  past  participles, 
260;  formation  of  past  partici- 
ples, 285 ;  present  participles, 
265  ;  pronunciation,  266;  accen- 
tuation, 273 ;  combination  of 
consonants  in,  279;  forms  of 
perfect  tenses,  285 ;  forms  of 
supines,  286 ;  forms  of  present 
tenses,  287 ;  secondary  verbs, 
289. 

Law-terms,  Anglo-French,  31. 

Lithuanian,  403. 

Lydgate,  language  of,  153. 

M,  history  of,  222. 
Malay,  428. 
Mexican,  435. 


P,  history  of,  a  18. 

Palatalisation,  193,  ao6,  ao8,  312, 
215,  ai6,  ai8,  aao,  aaa,  224, 
306 ;  in  Greek,  367. 

Persian,  405  ;  Word-list,  409. 

Peruvian,  439. 

Phonetic  changes  in  Old  French, 
188;  exceptions  to,  195,  458; 
in  Latin,  273,  379;  in  Italian, 
306;  in  Spanish,  333;  in  Por- 
tuguese, 346. 

Polynesian,  431. 

Portuguese,  342 ;  W^ord-list,  348. 

Prefixes,  English,  37a. 

R,  history  of,  335. 

S,  history  of,  333. 

Sanskrit,  411. 

Semitic  languages,  415. 

Shakespeare,  language  of,  156. 

Slavonic,  399  ;  \Vord>list,  401. 

Sonant  liquids,  271. 

Spanish  element,  317;  origin  of, 
318,  324;  influence  upon  Eng- 
lish, 321;  pronunciation,  327  ; 
derivation,  333 ;  Word-list,  339. 

Stratford-atte-Bowe,  French  of,  dis- 
cussed, 21. 

Suffixes,  381. 

Syncope,  69. 

T,  history  of,  214. 

Tatar  languages,  427. 

Tennyson  s*i£a- Fairies';  analyse<l, 

16. 
Teutonic,  F.  words  from,  244. 
Thibetan,  430. 
Tupi-Guarani,  438. 
Turkish,  425;  Word-list,  426. 

-ute^  £.  words  ending  in,  264. 

Vowels,  primitive,  271,  291. 
Vowel-gradation,  275,  370  ;    and 

see  Appendix,  463. 
Vulgate,  influence  of  the,  252. 

W,  history  of.  230. 
West-Indian  languages,  4.^6. 


N,  history  of,  217. 


Y;  history  of,  223. 
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TABLES. 

Tables  :  of  A.  F.  symbols,  37 ;  of  the  principal  F.  vowel-sounds, 
199 ;  of  consonantal  changes  in  French,  237 ;  of  regular  substitution 
of  Aryan  vowels,  291  ;  of  diphthongs,  292  ;  of  substitution  of  consonants 
in  Zend  and  Persian,  410. 

WORD-LISTS. 

\VoRD-LiSTS  :  Italian,  313 ;  Spanish,  339  ;  Portuguese,  348 ;  Slavonic, 
401  ;  Persian,  409;  Sanskrit,  412;  Hindustani,  414;  Hindi,  &c.,  414; 
Aramaic,  416,  418;  Hebrew,  417;  Arabic, '420;  Turkish,  426; 
Hungarian,  427;  Tatar,  427  ;  Dravidian,  428  ;  Malay,  429;  Java,  &c., 
430 ;  Australian,  431  ;  African,  432  ;  N.  American.  435;  Mexican,  436  ; 
West- Indian,  437  ;  S.  American,  438,  439. 


THE   END. 
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By  Dr.  Bridlby 
By  Dr.  HnmaAT 


I— N    By  Ilr.  Bbadlky     . 


■Tel.  VIL   O,  P    By  Dr   Mim 


Half- 01 

I  L»p-L«linrel7  .     . 

Zieimraneu-Iilaf  . 
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I  Purgeter-PsQiiBchad, 
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L  VIII.  Q-  S  By  W 


^  B-BaAotive   .     . 

~.  BeADtlvclf 'Bee 
I  Bee-Beisn    .     . 
W  reiDAiader  of  the  work  it  in  Active  prejnn^nn, 
A*.  IX,  X  will  coabdn  H-Z  with  same  >iip|tlemenUl  untMr. 
rden  oad  be  giTCD  through  Any  boukieller  (or  thedt'liTeryof  the  nmAiiuler  nt 
\  in  ooiiiplele  CoIuOHa  or  in  Ua(f-iniliivu»  or  in  Secfioat  or  in  ParU. 
P-VOLUME.S.    The  price  at  hair-toluuiM.  bound,  with  ■trutth'rgruned 
itfaer  buck,  duth  side*,  gilt  top,  ii  £1   7*.  6<'.  each,  or  £16  lof.  for  Uie 
w  reAdy,  namely,  A,  B,C-Comin.,  Comm.-Ciecb,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I-K, 

TTIONS.     A  single  Sooiion  of  64  p«g«i  at  M.6if.  ur  A  double  Section  of  IiB 

t  Ji.  i*  isaued  quArtcrly. 

TH.     A  Part  (whioh  is  ffencrjOly  the  equivaUnt  of  Rt*  eingle  Sec^oH 

iric«d  At  lit.  6d.j  ii  issued  whenever  rcAdy. 
ifly  All  the  PArta  And  Sectiinu  in  which  VoIum»i  I-V  were  fint  Iwnwl  at* 
MaliiAble  in  the  oriduAl  ooTer*. 
ipBTHOOMINQ  lasuE.  Jab.  1906.  A  portion  cwiUoulng  R.  by  Mr.  C-Baioik. 
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ENGLISH  AND  ROMAN  LAW. 


A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexioon  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 

an  Appendix  ooniaining  the  Biblical  Aramaio,  based  on  the  Thesanms 
and  Lexicon  of  Qesenins,  by  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  S.  R.  Driyer,  D.D., 
and  G.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.    Parts  I-XI.     Small  4to,  at.  64.  each. 

Thesaoros  Syriaciis :  collegenmt  Quatrem^re,  Bernstein,  Lorslmch. 

Amoldi,  Agrell,  Field,  Boediger :  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith,  aT.P.    VoL  I 

(Pasc.  I-V),  sm.  foL,  5Z.  5».     Vol.  II,  completion  (Faac  VI-X),  8Z.  8». 
A  Compendious   Syriao   Diotionaryy  founded   upon  the  above. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Margoliouth.    Small  4to,  complete,  63s.  n$t.    Part  IV, 

i'5«.  net,  Paris  I-III  can  no  longer  60  supplied, 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Dialects  of  Vernacular  Syriac  as  spoken 

by  the  Eastern  Syrians  of  Kurdistan.  North- West  Persia,  and  the  Plain 
of  Mosul.    By  A.  J.  Maclean,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    Small  4to,  15s. 
An  Engiish-Swahili  Dictionary.    By  A.  C.  Madan,  M.A.    Second 

Edition,  Revised,    Extra  fcap.  Svo,  73.  6d.  nd. 

Swahili-English  Dictionary.     By  A.  C.  Madan,  M.A.    Extra  fcap. 

Bvo.     73.  6d.  net, 

A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary.  Etymologically  and  Philologically 

arranged,  with  special  reference  to  cognate  Indo-European  Languages. 
By   Sir    M.   Monier- Williams.   M.A,   K.G.LE.     New  BdiHon.     Cloth, 
bevelled  edges,  32.  1 3s.  6d. ;  half-morocco,  42.  4s. 
A    Greek-English    Lexicon.      By    H.    G.  Liddell,    D.D.,    and 

Robert  Scott,  D.D.    Eighth  Edition,  Revised,    4to.     il,  16s, 

An    Etymological    Dictionary    of   the    English    Language, 

arranged  on  an  Historical  Basis.     By  W.  W.   Skeat,  Litt.D.      Third 
Edition,    4to.     at.  4s. 

A  Middle-English  Dictionary.  By  F.  H.  Stratmann.  A  new 
edition,  by  H.  Bradley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.    4to,  half-morocco.   i{.  lis.  6d. 

The  Student's  Dictionary  of  Anglo-Saxon.    By  H.  Sweet,  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  LL.D.    Small  4to.    S8,6d.nei, 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  based  on  the  MS.  collections  of  the 
late  Joseph  Bosworth,  D.D.  Edited  and  enlarged  by  Prof.  T.  N.  Toller, 
M.A.  Parts  I-III.  A-SAR.  4to,  stiflf  covers,  it>8.  each.  Part  IV,  $  i, 
sAR-SWIDRIAN.  Stiff  covers,  8».  6d,  Part  IV,  §  a,  SWt>>.SNEL- 
YTMEST,  i8«.6<l. 

An  Icelandic-English  Dictionary,  based  on  the  MS.  collections  of 
the  late  Richard  Cleasby.  Enlarged  and  completed  by  Q.  Vigftisson, 
M.A.    4to.    32.  78. 

2.  LAW. 


Anson.      PriTiciplea    of    the 

English  Law  qf  Contract,  and  of  Agency 
in  its  Relation  to  Contract,  By  Sir 
W.  R.  Anson,  D.C.L.  Tenth  Edition, 
8yo.    I  OS.  6d, 

Anson.    Law  and  Custom  of 

Vie  Constitution,     2  vols.     Svo. 
Part  I.   Parliament.  Third  Edition. 
I  28.  6d, 

Parill.  TheCrown.  SeomdEd,  14s, 


Bryce.  Studies  in  History  and 

Jurisprudence.    2  Vols.    Svo.    By  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.  P.    2  55.  net . 

Qoudy.     Von  Jhering*8  Law 

in    DaUy  Life,     Ti-anslated   by   H. 
Goudy,  D.C.L.  Crown  Svo.  ^.^.ntL 

Digby.     An  Introdtiction  to 

the  History  qf  the  Law  qf  Real  Property, 


Oxford:  OUxwndon  Prwi. 


B7SirKeiielmE.Digby,U.A.   Fi/l* 

Kdition.    8to.     tl9.  6<1. 
Orueber.    Lex  Aguilia.     By 

Emin  Orueber.    Svo.    i<m.  6d. 
Hall.  International  Law.  By 

W.G.Hall,H.A.  Fifth  Sdit.  IteviKi'd 

by  J.  B.Atlny.  M.A.   Svo.  an.  ™r. 
A  I'reatiaeontkeForeiijn 

Pmerrt  and  Juriadidl/m  of  the  BriHali 

OoWH.    Sro,     loj.  6d, 
Holland.     Elements  of  Juris- 

pmdmc*.    BjT.  E.  Holluid.  D.C.L. 

.VMA  JCdMon.     Svo.     loi.  6(1. 
Studies  in  International 


8vo, 


>.6d. 


OentUie,    Alberici,    De 

far*    Belli  LOri  Vres.      Small    4to, 

half-mo rooco.    an. 

The  Institutes   of  Jvs- 
Edition.    Extr*  fc*p. 

The  European    Concert 

(lU  fkttl-m  Qii-Jrtiun,  «  cnlleotion 
treaties  nnrt  other  publiu  sets. 
<,  6(1. 
ind  and  Shadvell.  Select 
*Tiii—/nfmtht  Digest  a/ JtutMoH.  By 
T.  E.  Eollaud,  D.C.L.,  and  C.  L. 
Shadwell.  D.C.L.  Svo.  141.  Also 
In  Part*,  pBper  covers— 1.  Inlrc- 
dnoUiiyTltlea.  ii.  6d.  II.  Family 
Law.  It.  IIL  Property  Law.  ia.6(l. 
IT.  Law  of  Obtigationa  (No.  1), 
jt.  6d.  {No.  il.  4».  6(1. 
nbert.  The  Government  of 
India.  BeingaDigeHtoftheSUtute 
Iaw  relating  thereto.  By  Sir 
Conrtenay  Ilbert,  K.C.S.l.  Bvo, 
hair-roan.    ilL 

-  Legidative   Forms    and 

-  ■ .     8vo,  httif-roan.     i6«. 
Modem  Laiul.  Law. 

i  By  BdwanUenkii,  H.A.  8vo.   t.s<. 
British   Rule   and 

MtHan  btyo^d  Vm  Scat.     By  the 
kta  Sir  Henry  Jenkyrs,   K.C.B. 
_P»»o,  half-rowi.     i6«.  «t 

Ifarkbr-    BUmenta  of  Law 


mnaidertd  teilh  rtftm>c»  le  PrUidpln  of 

aetaralJuritpn^eimt,  By  BirWitliam 

Hu-kby.  amhEdiliim.  Svo.  t».  ftd. 

Hoyle.        Imperatoria    Ins- 

liHlani  InHilulionum  LOri  Quattuor, 
with  IntruducrtiouB,  Commentary, 
ElcurHUBandTranaUtioQ,  ByJ,  B, 
Moyle.D.C.L.  Fmrlh  Edilinn.  i  vols. 
Bvo.    Vol.1.  161.    Vol.U.  6*. 

Contract  of  Sale  in  the 

Cinil  Ial\c.     Svo.     1  oi.  6d. 

Pollock    and     Wright.     An 

Eaat  on  PUHuion  in  the  COmmim  Lauf, 
By  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  H.A.,  and 
SirR-S.Wright.B.C.L.  Svo.  S'.Sil. 

PoBte.     Oaii    In^titutionum 

Jurit  CrviUi  Canmtnlarii  Quaihuir  ;  or, 
Elements  of  Boman  Lkw  by  GaiuB. 
With  a  Translation  and  Commrn- 
tary  by  Edward  Poato,  M.A.  fuurrA 
Edilian,  revised  and  ontartjed.    Svo. 

Bodcliffb    and   UlleB.     Cases 

Illuilralini/  tha  PrintipUi  q/  Ihc  Jyiw  (tf 
Tons.     By  F.  R.  Y.  Kndrliffo.  K.C., 

anJJ.C.Hil««,U.A.Svo.  lla.6d.ncl. 

Solim.  The  ImAitutes.  A 
Text- book  of  the  History  and 
System  of  RomEUi  Private  Law. 
By  Rudolph  Sohm.  Translated  by 
J.C.  Ledlie,  B.C.L.  SKond  fdilion, 
revised  and  enlarged.     Svo.      l9t. 

Stokes.     The    Anglo-Indian 

Coda.     By  Whitley  Stokea,  LL.D. 

VoL  I.  Substantive  Law.  8*0.  JC*. 

Vol.  II.  Adie(3tive  Law.  Svo.  jji. 

First  and  Second  Supplementa  tn 

theabove,iS87-i89i.  Svo.  6a.eil. 

Separataly,No.l,  la.6d,!  No.  i,4<.6if. 

Young.     CoriHs  de  Droit  Otltf- 

inanHmved  det  Coda,  Lois,  H-glmntls. 
Orduruianrtt  et  Aclea  leiplut  imporlatitt 
(tu  m^il  iiMHtur,  a  l/6ludta  mir  U 
Droil  tntOmititr  Ot  I'Empirr  OUoman. 
Par  George  Young.  Part  1  (Vota 
I-IU),  clutb,  )I.  1 71,  64.  Kf ;  pai>er 
□oven,  iJ.  tM.  6<I.  tul.  Part  II 
iViiIs.  IV-VIl),  doth,  l!.  I7«.  vil; 
paper C'lvers,  il.  111. fid.  Tlie com- 
plete Parts  1  and  II  auparattdy,  will 
rout  2l.  in.  64  tut  in  papiT  eovera, 
or  at  17a.  6<l.  lut  in  clutli  iuk^Ii. 
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3.    HI8T0BT,  BIOOBAFHY.  ETC. 


Assdr.  Life  of  King  Alfred, 
together  with  the  AddoIb  of  St. 
Neots,  erroneoiuly  ascribed  to 
Aster.  Edited  with  Introduotion 
aod  CommenUrj'  \>y  W.  H. Steven- 
son, H.A.  iTola.CrownSvo.  \ia.neL 

Aabrey.  '  Brief  Lives,' chiefly 

^  CmtenifiirarUt,  (ri  ilnm  by  John 
AiArtf,  Mwent  On  Ytart  1669  and 
1606.  Edited  from  the  Anthor'i 
H&,bTAiidrewCUrk,H.A..LL.D. 
With  noaimiles.   1  vol*.  8to.   15(. 

Bollard.  •  The  Doviesday  Bor- 
ou^hM.  By  AdolphoB  Ballard,  B.A.. 
LL.B.  8vo.  With  four  Plana.  6«.  6d. 
net 

Barnard.   Companion  to  Eng- 

lith  Bitlory  (MttUIt  Agei).  With  97 
IlliutrationB.  By  F.  P.  Barnard, 
M.X    Crown  Svo,    8».  fid.  mt. 

Boswell'c    Life    of   Samuel 

JoHnson,  LL.D.  Edited  by  O.  Birk- 
beok  Hill,  D.C.L.  In  aix  volumea, 
medium  8»o.  With  PortraitB  and 
Facaimiles.    Half-boaod.    jt.  3a. 

Briglit.  Chapters  of  Early 
EngKth  C-mreh  History.  By  W. 
Bright,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  Rtristd 
and BnloTged.  With  a  Map.  Svo.  lit. 

Bryoe.  Studies  in  History 
aadJurisfrudma.  ByJ.Bryce,M.P. 
1  Tola.  BvD.     15a.  mt. 

Butler.  Tlte  Ara)i  Conquest 
0/  Egypt  mut  tin  last  Uiiriy  f/aart  0/  the 
Human  Dominion.  By  A.  J.  Butler. 
D.Litl.,  P.S.A.  With  Haps  and 
Plans.     Bvo.     ifi.".  net. 

Chambers.       The    Mediaeval 

stage.  By  E.  K.  Chambers.  With 
two  illustrations.  1  vols.  Svo.  I5a.n*(. 

Clarendon's    Hiatory   of    the 

Oebellion  and  Ciril  Wori  in  England. 
Re-edited    by  W.   Dunn   Hacray, 

M.A.,f.S.A.6voU.Crown8To.  aLja. 

Earle  and  Flnmmer.     Two  of 

tht  Saxnn  Chronida,  ParaUd,  urilh 
SitppUimeniaTy  Extracta  from  tht  othtrt. 
A  Revised  Tait,  edited,  with  Intro- 
duction,  Not«s,   Appendices,   and 


OI0MM7,  by  C  Plommer,  H JL,  on 
th«  baals  of  an  edition  by  I.  Barle, 
H.A.  1  vol*.  Cr.  Sto,  hklf-roui. 
ToL   1.     Text,    Appendioea,    and 

Qloaau7.     lo*.  64. 
Vol.  IL  Introdnotion,  Notea,  and 

Index.     I2t.  6d. 
Flflher.     Studies  in  Napde- 
onie  Statamtanthip. —  Qvinany.     By 
H.  A.  h.  Fisher,  H.A.     With  tbur 
Haps.    Sto.     iis.  6d.  ntl. 

Trseman.      The   History   of 

Si^/Tvm  a«  XnrituC  RMa. 

Vola.Iandn.  Svo.oloth.  il.ai. 

VoL   IIL      The   Atbeaian  and 

Carthaginiau  Invaalona.    a  41. 

Vol.  IV.    Prom  the  Tyranny  of 

Dionytlos    to   the    Death    of 

Agathoklte.   Edited  by  Arthur 

J.  Bvana,HA.    111, 

Freeman.       The    Seign     of 

wautm  RkAu  and  Ikt  Aaeaion  0/ 
Hmiy  tht  FiTtt.  By  E.  A.  Freemaa, 
D.C.L.     t  vols.    8to.     iL  16*. 

Gardiner.  The  Constitutional 
Doeumentt  nf  the  Fvritan  Strstution, 
i6a8-i6fio.ByS.R.Gardiiier,D.C.L. 
StoMd  Edition.   Crown  8 to.   ios,  6d. 

QrosB.  The  Gild  Merchant; 
a  Con tribntionto  British  Municipal 
History.  By  Charles  Oroas,  Ph.D. 
»  Tols.    Sto.     14s. 

Hill.  Sources  for  Greek 
Hiatort  Mvwm  Oit  Ptnian  and  Ptbgmi- 
notiaitWan.  Collected  and  arranged 
by  Q.  F.  Hill,  M.A.     Svo.     loa.  6d. 

Hodgkin.     Italy  and  her  In- 

vadara.   WithPIatea&Mapa.   8  vols. 

Svo,     By  T.  Hodgkin,  D.C.L. 

Vela.  I-II.    ii,.     Vols.  III-IV. 

36<.    Vols.  V-VI.    36«.    Vols. 

VII-VIII.    14s. 

Johnson.  Letters  of  Samuel 
jBhnam,LL.D.  Collected  and  Edited 
byO.BirkbeckHiU.D.CL.  1  vols, 
half-roan.    aSi. 

Johnson  ian  Miscdlaniee. 

3 vols.  HediumSTo.half-roan.  iSt. 

Livet  of  the  Poett.  3  vols. 

Medium  8to  (immediately). 
idoB  PiM. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  ETC. 


Kltohin.  A  History  of  France. 

Bj  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.     In  threa 

Votumes.   Grown  8vo,  each  loi.  dd. 

Vol.  1.  to  1453-    Vol.  11.  1453- 

1614.    Vol.  III.  i6j4-i;93. 

Kyd.     The  Worlis  of  Thomas 

Kyd.  Edited  from  the  ori)(innl 
TaxU,  with  Introduction,  Notee, 
Mid  FAflaimilaa,  by  F.  S.  Bohn, 
■.A.     Nvo.      If).  IMt 

t^Bg.'  Helert  DocnuCiU^'  I!U'^- 

trattvt  Iff  a,e  Biil<,ni  -if  th,  Frmd. 
JilVDfuHDM.  lilt  Cu.itlihi'Hl  AsKmblu. 
Edited  Uy  L.  U.  Wickium  Ltuu. 

I    9  vols.    Crown  Bto.     i  i«.  ne(. 

(Sir  G.  Comeuiall). 
An  iMoy  an  th»  Qovwnmmt  i)f  He- 
poMfancM.  Kdit«d  hj  C.  P.  Lu<ua, 
B.A.    Svo,  hair-rooD.    i«i. 

IiQOSs.  Historical  Geography 

IHftktBraMGJoniii.  ByC.P.Lucaa, 
B.A.    With  HapB.    Cr.  S*o. 
n*    Orispn    and     OrttcIA     of    the 
fingUiA       Oabmia      awl      0^      flM'r 
Sflm   of  aoavnmint.      8y   H,    E, 
Egerton.     ».  61I.     Also  in  Idndiii/j 
uniform  with  tlie  Surios.     js.  (xl.    ' 
Vol.  I.    The  Mediterruiean  and 
BMtem  Ooloniea  («xotauve  of 
India),     61. 
VoI.Il,    The WeBtlndian  Colo- 
nlee.    Sccouil  edition,  rovieed 
to  iQO;,byC.AIchley,    7.. 6d. 
Vol.  III.     West  Africa.      Stamd 
Siitiim,  neiatd  b>  On  end  1^^1899, 
bfi  H.  S.  Egerlon.     71, 6d, 
Vol.  IV.    South  and  East  AMca. 
Biatorioal   and  Oeognphical. 
gt.6<l  Paiil.  HiaCorical, ei.Srf. 
Part  II.    Geographical,  Js.  6rf. 
Vol.  V.    Tlio  Hiatoiy  of  Canada 
(Part  I,  New  France).    6s, 
XiQdlow.      The    Memoirs    of 
Kdmund  LiuBihc,  Lieulmanl-OmfnU  of 
Ih*  Bona  in  Vtt  Army  rif  the  Ommm- 
V!taUk^fBn^nd,i6ii'\f.-!i.   Edited 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.    i  vola.    36.. 
Lyly.  TheWorksofJohnLylt/. 
Collacted  and  Bdite<l,  with  fuosini- 
ilo«,byH.W.Bond,M.A.   InjWs. 
Svo,  uniform  with  JTyriL     411.  nc(. 
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UaahiATelli.        II    Primipe. 

Edited  by  L.  Arthur  Burd,  M.A 
With  an  Introduction  by  Lord 
Aeton.    Svo,     14s- 

Uerriinan.  Life  arid  Letters  of 
Tlumai  OromtalL  With  a  Portrait 
and  Facaimile.  By  R.  B.  Uerriman, 
B.Litt.     J  voIh.     8vo.     iSh.  Or.!, 

Moma.  The  Wdsh  Wars  of 
Eduiard  I.  With  a  Hap.  By  J.  E. 
Morris,  M.A.     Svo.    9a-  6d.  w(. 

Oman.  A  Hivtori/ofthePenin- 
suiurH'oi-.  6  Tola.  Svo.  With  Ma p?, 
Plans,  and  Portraits.  By  C.  Oman, 
M.A.  Vol.  I.  1807-1809.  14a.  Ml. 
Vol.  II,  .Tan.-Sept.,  1809  [from  the 
Battle  ofCoruana  to  the  end  of  thu 
Talaveni  Cninpaign].      I41.  ml. 

Payne.     History  <^'  the  New 

World  ealUd  Amriea.  By  B.  J. 
Payne,  M.A.    Svo. 

Vol.  I,  containing  Tir  Dtteovtrt/ 

and  A.boriglital  AmerUxi,  iSjt. 
Vol.  II,  AiOTiffi/iai  America  I,ci)D- 
oluded],  14J. 
Plummer.  The  Life  and  Ti-nies 
qf  Atfrtd    tht    Ona'.      By   Charles 
Plummer,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.     5a. 
n4t. 
Poole.     Historictd    Atlas   of 

Studem  Europe  from  t)U  dtd-ne  of  thi 
Ronian  Empire.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Poole,  M.A.  51.  I5a.6d.  >u<.  Each 
Hap  izan  now  be  bought  aupnratoly 


for 


.  6<l.  n. 
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